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IrastructicRS to persons invited to give evidence before the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 

The “ terms of reference ” to the Committee are stated in the attached 
memorandum (Appendix B). The following questions are designed to cover the 
whole field of the enquiry, so far as it can be outlined at this stage. It is not, 
therefore, expected that each witness should necessarily answer all the question': 
put. It is particularly requested, however, lliat categorical replies should be given 
to each question which ,a witness may find himself in a position to answer and 
that no attempt should he made to reply to the Questionnaire as a ^v'hole in the 
form of a general memorandum. If a witness wishes to give his views on any 
points relevant to the enquiry, which have not been included in the Questionnaire, 
it would be convenient that such points should bo dealt with in a supplementary 
statement. Appendix C contains a brief account of the different forms of State 
aid or protection given in various countries for the development of a national 
mercantile marine which, it is hoped, will serve as a useful guide to witnessed! 
as to the particular lines on which their views and suggestions are required. The 
special attention of shipbuilding and engineering firms is dranm to the separate - 
list of questions on the subject of shipbuilding and engineering which forms 
Appendix A to the Questionnaire. 

2. The Committee is inviting directly or through Local Governments various 
associations and individuals to forward in writing their replies to the Question- 
naire. The Committee will also be glad to receive replies from any associations 
or individuals not so invited, who may wish to represent their views. Copies of 
the Questionnaire can be obtained on application to the Secretary, Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, Eoyal Indian Mai-ine Dockyard, Bombay, or to the Secretary 
in the Marine Department of the Governments of Bombay, Bengal and Madras 
and the Secretary in the Commerce Department of the Government of Burma. 

3. The early receipt of written replies to the questions will greatly facilitate 
the work of the Committee. After perusal of the replies the Committee will select 
the witnesses for oral examination. To give adequate time for this it is req\iested 
that replies may be despatched to the Secretary with the least possible delay. 
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QUESTIONNAIBE. 


DrA’ELorMCXT OF Shipping iNDOSTniEs. 


1. What is yom- opinion regarding the present condition of the sliipiiing industry 

in India? . . , „ 

9 If von consider the situation unsatisfactory, wlmt, in your opinion, J-e 
eonditionj in India at present ndiich militate against the development of sliippin^ 
enterprises by the people of this country? 

3. Can yon suggest any measures to remove or mitigate existing difficulties or 
disabilities,^ witliout having recourse to State aid, and to cnconrngc the people ot 
this country to embarlc on shipping enterprises? 

4. Are you of opinion that State aid is necessary or desirable to jiromotc the 
satisfactoi 7 development of shipping industries by the people of this country. 

5. If you consider State aid necessary or desirable, what method or methods 
do you advocate? 

6. Do you advocate any legislative measures for the purpose of (he satisfactory 
development of shipping industries by the people of this country, and. if so, what, 
should the legislative measures be? 

7. Do you favour the grant of navigation bounties to vessels owned by the 
people of this country and on the Indian- register and trading {a) between l|ulinn 
ports, (fi) between India and ])orts abroad, and (c) between ])orts outside India? 


8. Would you, in the case of vessels owned by the pcojile of tliis country and 
registered in India, restrict tho grant of navigation bounties to .siiecificd routes, 
and, if so, to what routes, and state your reasons for selecting the particular 
routes you suggest? 

0. Do j’ou advocate any limits as to gross registered tonnage, average speed 
at sea and age for the aforesaid vessels to be eligible for a navigation bounty, and, 
if so, what limits in each case? 


10. If you are in favour of these bounties, rvhat rales and limits of bounty would 
you advocate for the aforesaid vessels for a bounty based on gi'oss registered tonnage, 
minimum average speed at sea and minimum distance run over a stated period? 

11. Would you recommend any additional percentage of increased bounty for 
extra speed ovev and .above the minimum average speed at sen advocated by yon-, 
and, if so, what percentage on vessels engaged in trading ns indicated in question 
No. 7 (n), (b) and (c)? 


12. Do you advocate that provision should be made for the gradual reduction 
of the bounty after a specified term of years? If so, what percentage of reduc- 
tion would you suggest and after how many years for vessels engaged in iradin" as 
indicated m question No. 7 (a), (b) and (c)? ° 

, Navigation bounties should not be paid to vessels 

built outside of India unless they have been on the Indian register for a specified 
period of years, and, if so, for what period? I - ■ 


14._Do you advocate that 
a specified period of years in 
after what period.? 


Navigation bounties should cease altogether after 
respect of vessels built outside of India, and, if so, 


advocate that all vessels receiving a Navigation bounty must take 
on hoard a certain number of Indian apprentices for purposes of training? 

non BriS!"’ Indian employment of (o) non-British subjects and (b) 

non-British Indian subjects on vessels receiving a Navigation bountv except when 

vacancies, winch it is impossible to fill, occur at a fordgn port? If ^o^advocaTc 
exclusion, would you reser^^e any power to the Government to make exceptions? 
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17. \\'oulcl you advocate the cessation of Xavigation bounties m the case of 
vessels being sold, chartered or mortgaged to non-Indians? 

18. Under the provisions of the Indian Coasting Trade Act V of 1850. the coast- 
ing trade of India is open to all comeis. Are you in favour of this policy or do 
you recommend any reservation of the Indian coasting trade for the development 
of an Indian Ilereantile Ilarine, and, if so, what? 

19. What, in your opinion, uould be the effect of any policy of reservation on 
the Indian coastal trade? 

20. If you advocate the reservation of the Indian coastal trade, would ^you 
Impose a condition that such ships should give facilities for training Indian 
apprentices? 

21v What size and description of vessels, in your opinion, are most likely to be 
required foi an Indian IMercantile Marine? ^ 

* 

Dnvni.op.MUVT or Siuphuildivo and IIarim: Enoixi: Coxstruction. 

22. Do you consider that vc-,seis required for the Indian Mercantile Manne 
■should be built entirely in jirivate sliipyards, or do you recommend the estab- 
lishment or development of Government dockyards for this purpose? 

23. IVhat is a our opinion legai ding ihe piesent condition of the Shipbuilding 
and Marine Engine construction industry in India? 

24. If you consider the situation unsatisfactory, what, in your opinion, are 
the conditions in India at ))resent Avhich militate against the development of such 
Industries by ihe people of this country? 

2.1. Can you suggest au\ im asures to remove or mitigate existing difficulties^^ or 
<Tisabilities, without having iccourse to State aid, and to encouiage the peojde ol 
this country to embark on such industiies? 

26. Are you of opinion that State aid is necessary or desirable to ])iomot“ the 
•satisfactory development of those industries by the people of this country? 

27. If you consider State aid necessary or desirable, what method or method-^ 
"do you advocate? 

28. Do Aou advocate any legislative iiicasmes for the pui’pose of the satisfactory 
devclopinent of these industiies by the people of this country, and. if so, what 
should the legislative measures be? 

29. Are you in fat'our of the grant of construction bounties to vessels built in 
Indian shipyards? 

30. Do you advocate that construction bounties should be confined to vessels 
built of steel only? If so. what, in your opinion, should be the minimum gro=s 
registered tonnage of vessels built in Indian shipyards, AA-hich can be considered 
eligible for a construction bounty? 

31. If you advocate the grant of construction bounties, Avhat rate per ton of 
gross registered tonnage do you recommend should be given for the hull alone? 

32. If propelling machinery also is built in India, AA'ould you advocate a bounty 
jAor actual horse poAver being paid to the propelling machinery builder? 

33. In the case ol vessels AAdiich arc to receive shipbuilding bounties, do aou 
advocate that no materials made outside of India should be used for the con- 
-struction of the hull and propelling machinery or AA'ould you adAmcate any exceptions 
such as : — 

(0 Stem, stern post, rudder and rudder tiller, rudder post, quadiant, and 
rudder pintles. ‘ 

(ii) “ A ’’ brackete and triple scr-eAV shaft bearings. 

(Hi) All stanchions not less than 7-inch diameter. 

{iv) All kinds of springs. 

(v) Corrugated and plain or flanged boiler furnaces. 
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(t-O Botor (wheel) .piiKlle or <=hn(t nnd hled.^-- h, tmhhu- .nu-lnr-. 

(viil Patented articleq or articles of new de.i.rn made ahrurul. 

(vtii) Windlasses, cargo winches, steering engin-'^ end rear, nwhor- chuui-, 
(un) ^ fl,o calnn pnt.. e.-aac nnps 

tns, steam and electric inimps, mid nrit ejee.ori. 

(Lr) Stool plates angles, foigings and casting' (non or Moeh- 

31. If you advocate any exceptions ns su.gqed-d abtve. do you re •■.mnneul »nr 
grant of any enstoins concessions, and, if so, hnl . ^ ^ 

35. What measures do you suggest to prevent th-> nbu- - m the,.* cv.'c.-.aom f 


E.N’cofittoi r on tun CoN-.run* tio.s ot V-ooi'f.s t'liin- 


36. What is your opinion tegarding tho cou iunm .• it 

building industry in India? 

37. If you consider the silualion unsn'isrnefon. v, hut, in^ ;.‘<i ^ 
conditions in India at present which mvlitat“ agw.nst *h>' uinV.tw 
such industry by the people of this country? 

33. Can you sugge.st any inonsures to remove <>; mitigat.' exs-ti! 
disabilities, without having reeour.se to State nni. and to enr-et-tf,,. 
this country to further develop such indus(r> ? 




'pini (tj, tne 
■luvi.toputi ut o’! 


di’BcuSsic. 1 - 

• ‘ i’e po .pSi' > ’’ 


30. Are you of opinion th.at State aid j.- ni'e.‘..i:i,ty et de.irahle 
further development of this industry In the pe.->p!e n: fids noootry? 


pretuilto t*ti' 


-10. If you consider State aid neces-ury oi fie-iiiihh-, v.h.d. !«"•!!' i 'g ;!te‘'t->d' di 
j’ou advocate? 

41. Do you advocate any legislative inea -ure- fot th.e pmpu- id Tt|,v fiflt.ur 

dc-vclopincnt of this industry by the people of this countri. if •■o, chut .shotj!,| 

the legislative measure bo? 

42. Are you in favour of the grant of t->n-t;-ui fua b.i.u’ie- m ’.'o}]..';! .a'.p 
built in Indian shipyards? 

43. Is any difTiculty experienc’d in effecting the insiir.uue of Indian Iniiit 
uooden sliips, and, if .jo. cliat remedial nieasures <lo you is’comnii'ud !' 


Onici;n.s ion rur Indivx Mrnc.vNui.!; Mmum.. 


44. Do you consider that any consuIernMi mimher of tiie vouths of this count u 
are likely to bo desirous of following the .eja in the cupacitv of OlBcer. tti tlw 
JMercantilo Marino? 


45. If BO, should Govoniment take any active stop.s to provide for 

(a) their training, 

(b) future employment, and 

(c) facilities for further study when qualifying for Bo.arJ of Trade certificat-s 

m the various grades, 

or would you leave the.se to private enterpriso in India ? 

46. Do you advise that cadets for training should proceed direct to a-, 
Prdlmiuary traininz as t'iMiits. •'PPyonticos or should they luidcrgo a preliininnrv coiinr 

of instruction in a training ship or training cbtahlish- 
inent on shore? 


4i. n-you are in favour of preliminary training in a training shin or establish 
ment, do you advise that this should he carried out in India, and if so do vnu 
by™Govo“L!;f? establishment should be provided or .supporViF 
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48. If some cadets are also trained in England, do you consider that they 
should he expected to pay the full fees for such training, or do you advise that 
<Iovemment should assist by establishing a system of scholarships for the purpose? 
If the latter, please give your vievs regarding the form which these scholarships 
should talre? 

49. If the training ship or establishment should be in Indi{\, should there 
be one or more, and do you recommend that the maintenance charges of such 
institutions should be met whollj* or partially by the levy* of fees? If nor wholly, 
by what means do you suggest that the maintenance charges should be met? 

30. Do you advocate the establishment of a training ship or nautical college on 
shore? 

51. Do you advocate that after undergoing their pfelimiaary training, the boys 
rnrthcr training .a- apprcn- should serve a period of apprenticeship in steamers of the 

tiers to tUo sea. ' ‘ Mercantile Marine or in a sea-going training ship? 

52. If the former, do you consider that shipowners are likely to accept apprentices 
for training, and. if not, do you know what their principal objections are to doing 
•so? Can you suggest any measures to overcome such objections and to encourage 
•shipowners to accept apprentices? 

53. If the apprentices are required to pay a premium for their apprentieeshij), 
should Government pay the whole, or any portion of it? 

54. If you recommend the provision of a sea-going training ship for apprentices, 
do you consider that this should be supplied and maintained by Government, or 
are you of opinion that it could he maintained entirely or partially by pi-emiums 
■and by carrying freight or Government stores? 

33. Do you consider that apprentices in a sea-going training ship should be 
^iven free food, and any uniform or clothing allowance during apprenticeship? 

56. Have you any views as to the curriculum of study during the period of 
training as a cadet and as an apprentice? 

57. Do you consider that any sort of Nautical Academy or Academies should 
be established for the purpose of enabling Indian Mercantile Marine Officers, who 
have completed their apprenticeship, to undertake special studies before appearing 
for their Board of Trade Certificate for Mates and [Masters, on the lines that 
now obtain in the United Kingdom? 

58. If so, how many academies do you consider are likely to be required for 
the purpose and in which ports should they be situated? Could they be made 
self-supporting by fees or should thev be provided and maintained whbUv or naitially 
by Government? 


Exgixeers for the Indian Mercantile Marine. 

59. Do you consider that any considerable number of the youths of this country 
are likely to be desirous of following the sea in the capacity of Engineers in the 
Mercantile Marine? 

60. If so, should Government take any active steps to provide for — 

(a) their training, 

(b) future empolyment, and 

(c) facilities for further study when qualifying for Board of Trade certifi- 

cates in the various grades, 

'Or would you leave these to private enterprise in India? 

61. MTU you please state your views in detail as to the nature of the facilities 
uhich should be supplied by Government? 

62. Do you consider that the present Engineering and Shipbuilding firms in 
India can give sufficient practical training to apprentices to enable them to become 
•efficient Marine Engineera? 
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OB, t..»e 7, StS'bv 


T -r^T.-K-c- lO Tt’vrf'r'Trvn OlTfri'-US ANH KNOINt'.r.r.B T.V THE Roa'\t. 
T^ECRUITMCN’T or lKDIA^S AS iliXECLTU I- Ui i u 

IkDIAK jrARlNK. 

The Commissioned ranks of the Royal Indian Marino both in the 
and Engineering branches are open to fndians pro\ided the^ ImAC (bo ncc<.,‘nty 
rjualifications. These qualifications are 

Under the rules, as they stand at present, tlie limits of ago for appointment 
to the junior executive rank of the Jioynl Indian jrarine, 
Kxfditivc omcetp. Sub-Licutonant, arc 17 and 2:2 years. A Board ni 

Trade Certificate (Second Jfate) is not obligatory, but in lieu tliereof a _ean(lidme 
must produce evidence of four years’ service at sen. or a course in a framing s.ii|. 

^ 1 I 4 ^ m nil nnn/itnftfAc rrnicf 



or at the Pangbounic Nautical College. If a candidate is without a Board of 
Trade certificate, he is appointed on probation ns n inidsliijuuan for 18 niontli-. 
in the first instance, during Avbicb period lie is required to (pinlify for promotion to 
the rank of sub-lieutenant. The candidates nro selected by a Selection Board 
appointed by the Secretary of State for India. 

The Government of India are now consiilering jiropo^nl-i for obtaining raiulidute-; 
for the Royal Indian Marino direct from the training ship in future, iuss-atl of 
from the Siercaiitilo IMarine Service, and for completing llieir training in India. 

The “ Worcester ’’ is at present the only training O'-tabli'-lmient which U pie. 
pared to take youths from this country and tiint only to a limited extent. They 
would have to join at tlie age of fourteen. 

The Royal Indian Marine being a small service the average (uilry in each yf'su 
>. only about four. 

64. Do you consider the present arrangement adequate or would you recommend 
some other scheme, such as the establishment of a training ship in India for the 
Royal Indian Jlarino or a combined training ship for tlie Royal Indian .Marine 
and proposed Indian Mercantile Marino? Please state your views. 

The qualifications for tliose aiipointmeiits are five years’ service as an n]>pien- 

EiicinoiT omcTO ^ recognised Engineering firm or Government. 

Dockyard. 

At present there are no Engineering firms or Government Dockyards which can 
give the ilecessary training in Marino Engineering as no eonstrnctiou work of suiVi- 
e'ent size is undertaken. 

It will be necessary, therefore, until a shipbuilding industrv is instituted In 
India or tlm Royal Indian Marine Dockyard is largely developed, that candidates 
for Commissions in_ the Engineering branch of the Rovnl Indian JIarine must in- 
trained in Great Britain. 

65. Under these circumstances, do you consider tliat the Government should 
gne any facilities to enable suitable candidates to scivo tlieir apprenticeship? 


Gexeual. 

It has always been an accepted principle tliat so far ns Maritime Serv ices are- 
Pcsr.ii Subventions. concerned, the course of the post should follow as far as 
mavimiim possible the coui-se of trade. Consequently to secure the 

been utilised foi- tlm mails, steamer services already in existence have 

on the reoiilnvif a 1 ^ Sulisidies are fixed by negotiation or tender based 

the speed^ms been services and tlie number of miles euinbiiicd with 

Tlie speed lias been the determining factor in fi.xiurr the rate 
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66. Do you accept the above or have you any other vievs a's to hov' these 
mail contracts should be arranged? 

67. What other conditions, if any, do you consider it necessary or advi^al-le 
to introduce in mail contracts in the future and with what object 


68. What considerations, if any, do you wish to urge in order to give all steam- 
ship companies in India an equal chance of competing for mail contracts? 

69. Do you advocate any methods of indirect aid to promote the sstabiish- 

ment of an Indian IMcrcantile Marine? If so, what are 
they? 


Indirect Aid. 


70. If ,you have advocated diiect or indirect State aid or assistance, what 

method or methods can you suggest for the purpose of 
’inane. ^ raising the funds required? Will you give figures in 

support of j’our proposals, „ including the total sum involved? 


For the purpose of questions Nos. 1 to 35 “ Vessels ” should be deemed to mean “ self-propelled 
vessels ” unless wliere otherwise expressly stated. 

“ Actual horse power ” should bo deemed to mean “ indicated horse power ” except in the case 
of turbine engines. In the latter case it should be “ shaft horse power ” 10 per cent. 

The words " bounty ” and “ subsidy ’’ have been used in the questionnaire with a strict regard 
to the literal meaning of these terms. Thus “ bounty ” should be understood to mean a free gift 
of money bj’ the State for the encouragement of the shipping or shipbuilding industry, and 
“ subsidy ” a payment made by Government for the performance of a specific service such as the 
conveyance of mails. 


• ’•* » 

APPENDIX A. 

Shipbuilding and Engineering. 

1, What kind of ships or vessels do you build, wood or steel, or both? 

, N 

^ 2. What is the largest wood ship you have built? ' 

G. What is the largest steel vessel you have built? 

4. Do you build engines? 

5. Mliat is the largest engine you have built for a vessel? Give the dimen- 
sions and power. 

6. Do you build boilers? 

7. What are the dimensions and working pressure of the largest boiler you have 
built? 

8. AYhat is the area of your shipyard? 

9. How many building berths have you? 

10. What lengths of sliip or vessel can you build and launch? 

11. What number of ships or vessels of the sizes stated by you could you 
build per year with your preisent plant if the necessary contracts were secured? 

12. What amount of engines and propelling machinery for the number of vessels 
stated above could you make? 

13. If you could not make all or part of the propelling machinery and boilers 
could you get it supplied quickly enough to secure the output of vessels per annum 
stated above? 

14. The total tonnage of steamers of the Indian Shipping Companies and ship- 
oumers in the Ports of India is stated to be about 140,000 tons gross. Assuming 
that the replacement of this tonnage takes place every twenty years, what propor- 
tion of this replacement could your persent plant undertake? 

15. If you saw a certainty of building sufficient ships or vessels of larger size 
than you can now build, would you enlarge your present shipyard and plant and 
to what extent? 
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ifi Tf Imc! hpen stated that the Mercantile Marine of Japan was 491,258 tons 
„.ci “wSI, S tot it mcreated to 841,931 tons in 1914, towing «? .‘"'W 
mcrease of 43,834 tons per annum for the eight years. Suppose that the shipbuilders 
of India had to construct a mercantile marine at this rate, what amount of tonnage 
per annum would you he prepared to construct? 

17. Where do you recommend the placing of a shipyard or shipyards assuming 
that measures were taken “ for the encouragement of shipbuilding and of the growth 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine by a system of bounties, or other measures ? 


18. Can you give the Committee the approximate relative cost of vessels .and 
machinery built in India as compared with other countries? 

39. If so, will you state the relative rates paid per horn- of the* lelative trades, 
and the relative amount of work produced per hour in the various countries 
including India? 

20. Can you give the relative cost in the various countries, of the principal 
kinds of material that go to make a vessel and her machinery? 

21. Will you give the average and inaxiinum number of men you have employed— 


( 1 ) Before 1914, 

(2) Between 1914 and end of 1918, 

(3) Since the beginning of 1919, 

giving them under the various headings of staff (in detail), and of their respective 
trades? 

22. Will you furnish statements as to the number and scope of the machines 
that you have in your works and supply plans of your shipyards, if you have any? 

23. If you have any plans of proposed new shipyards in India, will you supply 
them? 


.APPENDIX B. 


Terms of Eeference. 

To consider what measures can usefully be taken : — 

(1) for the liberal recruitment of Indians as Deck or Executive Officers and 

Engineers in the Pioyal Indian Marine; 

( 2 ) for the establishment of a Nautical College in Indian waters for the 

purpose of training Executive Officers and Engineers of ships; 

(3) for ensuring the entertainment of Indian apprentices for training as such 

Officers and Engineers, in the ships owned by Shipping firms that enjoy 
any subsidy^ or other benefits from Government on any account, and 
for the creation of an adequate number of State scholarships for providing 
instruction in the Nautical Colleges and training ships in England, 
pending the formation of a Nautical College in India; 

(4) for the encouragement of shipbuilding and of the growth of an Indian 

1 ercantue Marine by a system of bounties, subsidies and such other 
measures as have been adopted in Japan; 

( 6 ) for the acquisition of training ships by gift from the Imperial Government 
or otheiwise; and 

16) for the construction of the necessary dockyards and engineering workshops 
in one or more ports. ■30 r 
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APPENDIX C. 

I^orms of State Aid o? protection given in various Countries for the 
development of a National Mercantile Marine. 


NAVIGATION BOUNTIES. 

AUSTEIA. 

The support given by the Austrian Government to national shipping took tuo 
forms : — 

(i) Bounties to shipping companies whicli maintained contract, or “ conven- 
tional ” services (including subsidies for postal service). These conven- 
tional services included coastal services and river services, besides the 
East African and Brazilian services. 

(ii) Bounties given to the “free” mercantile marine, i.e., to vessels not 
'ivorking under contract with the Government. 

(f) Conventional services . — There was in the year 1908 a large increase in the 
ooimties granted to Austrian mercantile shipping, the total for that year rising 
-from £566,500 to £901,458. This increase was accounted for chiefly by the additional 
subvention of £50,000 to the Austrian Lloyd Company, by new subsidies granted 
"to the Dalmatian and the Brazilian services, and by a large addition to the postal 
•subsidies. 

A yearly subvention of £50,000 rising to £62,500 was also granted to the 
Austrian Danube Steamship Company until 1935. A shipping and postal contract 
with the shipping company “ Dalmatia ” was made in December 1910, under which 
this company was to receive a yearly subsidy commencing at £^0,000. 

Very little was done by the State for the South American service, which belonged 
practically to the “ free shipping.” or lines which received no regular subventions, 
■c>nly a sum of £33,000 being received as subsidy by the Brazilian service (‘‘ Austro- 
'Americana ” Line). 

(ii) Bounties to jrec mercantile marine . — By the Law of February 23rd, 1907, 
•and under the conditions prescribed therein, merchant vessels engaged exclusively in 
non-subsidised navigation on long voyages or in the larger coasting services received 
(a) a “ working ” subsidy, and (h) a navigation bounty. 

The working subsidy for mercantile ships of at least 400 gross tons was granted. 
If the legal conditions were fulfilled, from the day on which the ship received the 
.-authorisation to carrj^ the flag and until the expiration of 15 years from the day 
of launcliing. The working subsidy was reckoned according to the age of the ship, 
•and, for ships registered since January 1st, 1907, amounted, in the first three years 
after launching and for each ton of the gross tonnage, to (i) 10 kronen (8s. 4d.) for 
merchant vessels of iron and steel, built and completed in Austrian yards since 
July 1st. 1907 ; (ii) (a) 7 kronen (6s.) for all other merchant vessels of iron and 
steel if registered before the end of 1910, (b) 6 kronen (5s.) if registered after 
December 31st, 1910: and (Hi) 6 kronen (5s.) for sailing vessels built in national 
-dockyards of Avood or mixed materials. 

From the commencement of the fourth year these amounts were to diminish 
by 5 per cent, annually, and from the commencement of the tenth year they were 
ip diminish annually by 10 per cent. 

The AA'orking subsidy was granted to merchant ships of over 7,000 gross tonnage, 
but only in the same proportion as to those of 7,000 tons. 


0 
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The fixed worldn" subsidv for merchant ships registered after January 1st, 19(n . 
u-as granted for a maximum of 18,000 gross tons (of wliich 3.000 tons for sailing 
vessels) in each year. 

A navigation bounty vas granted for voyages outside the small coasting trade, 
if the actual cargo carried by the vessel from or to an Austrian port corresponded in 
"eiiGral to at least a third of the net tonnage of the Aessel, or to caigo capacity of 
at least 1,700 tons net, and if these voyages were undertahen in the interests of 
national trade and traffic and not by steamers of one of the regular lines subven- 
tioned by the State. This bounty amounted to 10 hellers (Id.) per ton of the neb 
tonnage for every 100 sea miles. 


BELGIUM. 


Loans to Belgian Shipping Companies. — tVitli a view to assisting and encouraging 
certain maritime undertaking.s, a Law of the 18th of August 1907 empowered the 
Government to subscribe, subject to certain conditions, -a total sum of 5,000,000 
francs (£200,000) towards the capital of three Belgian shipping companies, the loans 
being secured by the issue of debentui-es bearing interest at 3 per cent, and redeemable 
after twenty years at par of their nominal value. 

The three Belgian companies to which this loan was made were : — 

(a) The “ Ocean ” : a company founded in 1903 and possessing five steam- 
ships, supplemented by chartered vessels, trading regularly to certain 
ports in the Mediterranean. 

(h) The “ Compagnie Boyale Belgo-Argontine ” : a concern founded in 1908 
and possessing four steamers, supplemented by chartered vessels., 
engaged in a sevviee between Antwerp and the Argentine. 

(r) The “ Compagnie Nationale Beige de Transports Mnritimes ” : a company 
founded in 1889, possessing nine steamships and carr^-ing on a regular 
service between Antwerp and the Levant. 

The conditions imposed oh these companies in consideration of the financial' 
accommmodation furnished by the Government were that their respective capitals 
.should be increased up to certain specified amounts, and that the proceeds of the issues 
of debentures should be applied, exclusively, to increasing their fleets. 

The fleets of these three conipaiues, in the order named, were, in .June 1910, 
as follows : — 


(a) 10 vessels, mostly of local construction, varying from 1,100 to 13,000 tons- 
net. 

(h) 6 vessels, also mo.stly of local construction, varying from 1,825 to 3,056 
tons. 

(c) 9 vessels of local and foreign construction varying from 1,500 to 3,000 
tons. 


Subsidies granted to Foreign Shipping Companies. — The Belgian Government in 
1886 concluded a convention with the Norddeutscher Lloyd, of Bremen, whereby 
the company undertook that their line of vessels fi-om Bremerhaven to East Asia 
and Australia should call at Antwerp, on both outward and homeward journeys. 
Ihe company, m return, were to receive a subsidy ot 80,000 francs (£3,200) peV- 
■annum, as \^ell as the repayment of all pilot and light dues claimed from the 
company by the Belgian and Dutch authorities. 


In 1889, the Belgian Government entered into a contract with the “ Deutsch- 
Austrahsche-Dampfschifis-Gesellschaft,” whereby the latter undertook that their 
outward-bound vessels from Hamburg to Australia should call every four weeks at 
Antwerp, and that their homeward-bound vessels should touch at tlie same port not 
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less than six and not more than thirteen times in the year. In return for thi? 
xindertaking, the company were to receive 1,500 francs (£60) for each journey to- 
and from Australia. The vessels of this company are hound to takd’^at least 1,500 
tons of cargo at Antwerp on their outward journeys. 

By an arrangement concluded as long ago as 1874 with the German “ Kosmos 
Line, it was provided that the pilot and light dues, both Belgian and Dutch, paid 
by every vessel of the line which made the outward voyage from Antwerp to South 
America once a month and undertook the transport of the mails, should be 
refunded by the Government to the company. The service has since been increased 
to two sailings a month. 

The amounts paid by the Belgian Government to these three lines in 1911 and 
1912 were about £12,000 in all, oi which, about £5,800, was refund of pilot dues. 

The Compagnie Beige jMaritinie dn Congo does not receive any direct bounty 
but the Ministry of the Colonies undertakes to .send all Government officials, whose 
fares are paid by the Government, and all Government stores for the Congo by this 
line. 

No postal subsidies are paid by the Belgian Government. llie mail steamers- 
engaged in the service between Ostend and Dover are the property of the Govern- 
ment and j'uu hi connection with the State Bailways. 


CHILE. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company, which is one of the largest companie= 
operating under the British .Flag and is reported as doing by far the largest ship- 
ping business in Chile, was for many years the recipient of a postal subvention 
from the Chilean Government in return for the maintenance of a fortnightly- 
service between Liveipool, Valparaiso and Callao. The Company has renounced 
the subvention and in lieu thereof has received from the Chilean Government 
valuable facilities for discharging cargo at the Government wharf at Valparaiso. 

A contract for thp free transport of Chilean mails to Liverpool and intermediary 
ports was signed between the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and the Chilean 
Government on 25th February 1921. The contract is for a period of 5 years and 
is terminable at 3 mouths' notice by either party. 

The Company are granted certain privileges in return for carrying the mails 
such as permission to discharge after the regular hours, to use the Talcahuauo dock 
with a 50 per cent, reduction in price and to employ the Customs jetty at 
Valparaiso on iiay-ment of the customaiy fees. 

The Chilean Government stipulate that a 25 per cent, reduction should be made 
by the Company' in the fare.s to Europe of salaried Government officials and of 
emigrants, whose travelling expenses are paid out of public funds : a similar reduc- 
tion is claimed on the freight 'of Government cargo. For the fares of officials 
from Panama to New York a 15 per cent, reduction is made. The Company' will 
be preferred to others when passages are taken for Government servants and can- 
iK i be obliged to transport troops in time of war. 

A contract was also signed on December 30th, 1920, for the carriage of Chilean 
mails to New York and United States Atlantic ports at which Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company vessels ^call. According to this agreement, which v'ill remain in 
force for 5 years from January 1st, 1921, and is terminable at 2 months’ notice, 
the Company will be paid 35 cents. United States gold, for every 460 grammes of 
letters and postcards carried and 4 cents for each 460 grammes of other postal 
correspondence. 

This contract was obtained in direct competition with the Grace Line which 
maintains regular service between Valparaiso and New York. 
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FEANOE. 


The first -subsidy laiv in France, that ol 29 th January 1881, -n'as intended to 
•benefit both shipbuilding and shipping. No substantial results, lio^vever, accrued 
f»'om the large amounts expended largely owing to the a -most irreconcilable conflict 
between the ship-builders and the ship-owners. The former accused the latter of 
absorbing not only the construction bounty but also much ot the navigation bounty 
by raising unnecessarily the price of domestic built sh’ps. 

The operation of the law of 1881 was limited to ten years but was later extended 
to twelve years. During this period a total of £4,907,920 was paid in bounties to 
ship-owners. £1,206,320 for construction and £3,041,600 for navigation. Notwith- 
standing^ an increase of 187,062 tons in steam tonnage, the total tonnage during the 
period decreased from 914,373 tons to 895,423 tons. In many cases the higher cost 
•of building ships in French yards more than offset the construction bounty as well 
as the higher navigation bounty paid to French-built ships. 

The law of 1881 granted construction and navigation bounties for vessels built 
in France and also at half rates for vessels built abroad but registered in France. 

The law of 1893 abolished the navigation bounty to all foreign-built ships, to 
French-built sailing vessels of less than '80 tons gross, and to French=built steam- 
ships of less than 100 tons gross. No vessel more than 15 years old could receive a 
boimty. The rates of bounty were not materially increased, being fixed in 1893 at 
the following : — for steamers up to 3,000 tons, 1 franc 70 centimes (Is. 44d.) per ton 
and per 1,000 miles run for the first year (with annual reductions of 4 centimes 
for four years, 8 centimes for the next four years, and 16 centimes for the next 
four years) ; for vessels above 3,000 tons, the original amount was to be reduced by 
1 centime* for every 100 tons or part thereof in excess of 3,000 tons, w’th a miniinum 
bountj*. however, of 1 franc 50 centimes (l.t. 2)(/.) up to 7,000 tons. To be entitled 
to the bounty at all, vessels were required to have a minimum average speed of 10 
knots, and they were not to receive the full amount unless their average speed 
attained 16 knots. For sailing vessels the maximum bounty in the first year was 
to be the same as for steamships (it decreased with an increase of size of the ships 
from 600 to 1,000 tons) but the .subsequent annual reductions were to be at only- 
half the rates mentioned above. 


Notwithstanding the law of 1893 the number and tonnage of steamers continued 
to decline. There was, however, a fair increase in tonnage during the last four 
years of the operation of the Law. Between 1893 and 1901 the total amount paid 
in construction bounties was £1,870,232, and in navigation bounties £4,171,040; 

Sp far as sailing ships were concerned certain features of the 1893 Law were 
■continued after 1901, £39,235 actually being paid in respect of them in 1913. 


The only difieronce in the law of 7th April 1902, so far as construction hountie-s 
were concerned, was that no more than 20 per cent, of foreigners could be employed 
on ships constructed under it. The policy of paying navigation bounties to foreign 
built ships operating under ilie French flag was, in effect, reverted to, the bounty 
taldng the fomi of an equipment boimty based upon the number of days in com- 
mission instead of -upon the length of the voyage. An additional requirement was 
that ships should carry between their departure from French ports and their return 
^ cargo representing in fi-eight tons at least one-third of the not tonnage 
1 least one-third of the voyage. Steamships of French construction 

had the. privilege of choosing for each voyage between the eq-jipment hnunty and the 
navigation bounty. 


The law of 1902 was enacted for a period of twelve years and, unlike the two 
aus pieceding it, limited the total tonnage which might benefit and the total 
amount “ Pouniy winch might be granted, the maximum figures being 500,000 gross 
tons (of which 200,000 tons might be built abroad) and 150,000,000 francs respectivelv. 
Ihese limitations resulted in a ni.sh to get first place in the building yards irrespective 
?i the state of the market. ^ 


- following rates per day fitted out (with a maximum of 300 davs per vear) 

. - G to he paid under the law of 1902:— 5 centimes per net ton up to' 2,000 tons; 
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4 centimes for eacli additional ton up to 3,000 tons; 3 centimes for each additional 
ton up to 4,000 tons; and 2 centimes for each additional ton up to 5,000 tons. 

The provisions of this law proved unsatisfactor 5 ’ in practice and further legislation 
was deemed necessarj^ in 1906. 

The law of 1906 provided for “ equipment boiinties ” to be accorded to steamships 
on the French register (wherever built) at the rates per day fitted out of 4 centimes 
per ton up to 3,000 tons and 3 centimes per ton from 3,000 to 6,000 tons; for sailing 
vessels the rates were: — up to 500 tons, 3 centimes per ton; 500 to 1,000 tons, 
2 centimes; above 1,000 tons, 1 centime. These equipment boimties wgx'e subiqet 
to certain conditions as to average daily distances traversed, to quantity of cargo 
curried, and average speed (the minimum being 9 knots per hour). This “ equip- 
ment bounty ” was payable in respect of vessels built abroad, if not less than two 
years old when transferred to the French register. There was no limit imder this 
law as to the number of days in the yeqr for which this bounty could be earned. No 
bounty 'svas paid on tonnage in excess of 7,000 tons, and there was a twelve years 
age limit. 


GERMANY. 

Bounties granted to particular lines of steamers . — Two German steamship com- 
jraiiies, viz., the “German East Africa Line” of Hamburg and the “German 
Levant Line ” of Hamburg, received assistance from the State in a form which is 
equivalent to an indirect bounty. This assistance was given by granting largely 
reduced rates of carriage by all German State railways to goods exported from inland 
places of Germany on through bills of lading either _to East Africa or +o the Levant 
respectively by the “ German East Africa Line ” or the “ German Levant Line ” 
steamers. The railway portions of these combined land and sea through rates of 
freight, which were introduced for the “ Levant Line ” on the 15th June 1890 and 
for the “ East xifrica Line ” on the 1st April 1895, are understood to hav’-e been 
much lower than those in force for goods sent to German ports for direct exportat’on 
by sea. 

The rates of the “ Levant Line ” Tariff were based upon the arrangement made 
b.v this company with the German Govei-nment for carrying German exports from 
the interior of Germany to all parts of the Levant (excepting Tunis and Tripoli), 
including Malta, Alexandiua, the Piraeus, Smyrna, all important ports of Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Boumania (and vmrious stations of the Turkish and Bulgarian railways), 
and aU ports of the Black Sea. Besides being favoured by the reduced sea freights 
of the “Levant Line ” and on the German State railways, goods sent by this com- 
pany’s steamers on through bills of lading profited also by reduced rates of car- 
riage on the Turkish and Bulgarian-lines, if they were destined for stations thereon. 

Besides the tariff from Germany to the Levant ports vid Hamburg, a further 
tariff to the Levant ports vid Bremen was introduced on Isfc January 1906. 


ITALY. 

The subsidies to shipping granted in Italy before the war fell under two heads : — 
(a) subsidies for maritime, postal and commercial services; (6) Navigation 
premiums. 

(a) Subsidies for maritime, postal and commercial services . — ^By a law of June 
1910, which was intended as a temporary arrangement to provide for the continued 
working of the postal services pending a complete re-examination of the whole 
system, an annual expenditure of £545,000 was authorised. 

The “ Messaggero ” of June 22nd, 1922, published the text of a Bill which has 
been presented to the Chamber of Deputies of which the following is a summary. 
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In its present form the Bill provides that H^alian steamships laid dorr- 
national yaJds on or before June 30th, 1921, and for rvlnch at least half the req, 
material had been collected m the yards on or before April 30th. 1921, rvill le^ 


•u in 
required 


n .subsidy. 

Tbic snbsidv rr-ill only be "ranted horvever on condition that they commence 
running betrr'een July 1st, 1919, and December 31st, 1922. 

The subsidy rvill be granted for trvo years in respect of journeys from and to 
Italian ports at the follorving rates 


(ii) For ships commencing running from .July 1st to 31st, 3 lire per ton of 
effective cargo carried 100 nautical miles. 

(b) For .ships rvhich ccmmence running after this date, the same subsidy less 
lire 0’12 per ton, for each mouth after July 1921. 


In order to enjoy the above benefits the ships must belong to Italian citizens, 
•or to companies constituted in Italy rvith Italians sitting on the Board of Directors. 

Furthermore, they must be entered in No. 1 class oT the Italian Naval Eegister 
which must be kept up for five years from the date of the granting of the certificates. 

The subsidy is only admitted in respect of ships which travel beyond Gibraltar, 
Perim or the Dardanelles. 

A. clause is provided stating that ships thus subsidised may not be requisitioned 
either by the civil or the military authorities. 

Certain subsidies are also provided for passenger cargo ships commencing to run 
•on or before 31st December 1923, and passenger ships on or before 31st December 
1924. 

The Italian Government have entered into' an agreement with the Societa 
Coloniale per L’Africa Occidentale for the maintenance by the latter of a 'quarterly 
steamship service . between Italy and the West Coast of .Africa, The minimum 
itinerary for this service does not include any British ports but goes from Genoa via 
llarseilles and Lisbon to Dakar, llatadi and a poit in Angola. Among the ports 
which the .service may embrace at the option of the company are Freetown, Accra 
.and Lagos. 

The ships must fly the Italian flag, be of 2.000 tens dead weight and a speed 
average of 8 miles an hour. These vessels will be required to carry free of charge all 
postal matter. 

As regards freights and tariffs it is laid down that Ihe freights for goods must 
never exceed those of competing services. The fares for ‘ emigi’ants ’ and ‘ w'orkmen’s 
families ’ are to be agreed upon or fixed by the Commissioners for Emigration. 
Provision is also made for the free carriage of a certain quantity of commercial 
samples each voyage and also for free passages for Italian commercial travellers 
to the extent of not more than two each trijr, and of officials sent abroad by the 
Government or Eoyal Institutes for scientific or commercial purposes with the same 
limits. The company are also required to give Government goods a reduction of 30 
per cent, on current freights. 

The subsidy to_ be paid is at the rate of 500,000 lire per annum and the period 
inon years. The original agreement was signed on May 16th, 

1J20, and was approved by a Ministerial decree of November 4th, 1920. 

.< avowed object of the establishment of this tierv service under subsidy is that 
of WesTTfBca ” Italian coi-nmercial penetration into certaiii regions 




sra rods 
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Linos Subsidy Law came into force abolishing the Navigation Encouragement Law, 
-^vith a proviso that ships receiving subsidies under the old law might continue to do 
so until the expiry of their contracts in 1914, but that in such cases they could not 
subsequently benefit under the Ocean Lines Suiisidy Law. This new law is only 
■applicable to the lines to Europe, Australia, and North and South America. 

Subsidized lines running between irorts in Japan and the neighbouring islands 
.are under the control of the local authorities. 


Eifiacts fioin ihe “ Xav'njufioii Encoiiioijciiu’iif Taih-,” JSOG. 

Article I . — Under the provisions of this law navigation subsidies may be paid 
to .Japanese subjects or to commercial firms, the members and shareholders of 
which are all Japanese subjects, which engage in the transport of goods and jrassengers 
between .Japan and foreign countiies, or between foreign ports with vessels borne on 
the .Japanese register which are their exclusive property, in respect of such vessels. 

Article 11 . — ^Vessels which are to receive navigation subsidies under this law 
must be steamships built of iron or steel with a gross tonnage of not less than 1.000 
tons and a maximum speed of not less than 10 Icnots, which conform with the ship- 
building regulations laid down by the Minister of Communications. 

.‘Irtich 111 . — The owners of vessels wishing to i-^ceive navigation subsidies must 
obtain beforehand the sanction of the Minister of Communications in respect of 
Iheir vessels. 

Article IV . — The following vessels cannot receive navigation subsidies : — 

(1) Vessels built abroad which are five 3-ears old at the time of their entry on 

the Japanese register subsequent to the enforcement of this law. 

(2) Vessels built more than 1.5 years ago. 

(J) Vessels used on services under the order of the Japanese Government. 

.liticlc T . — Navigation subsidies will be paid at the rate of 25 sen (fid.) per 1,000 
l-nots navigated per ton of the gross tonnage in respect of vesse's having a gi’oss 
tonnage of 1,000 tons and a maximum speed of 10 knots per hour. For every 
additional oOG tons gross tonnage an additional 10 per cent, and for every additional 
Imot per hour maximum speed an additional 20 per cent, will be paid." However, 
in respect of vessels exceeding 6,.500 tons gross tonnage or IS knots per hour maxi- 
mum speed, subsidies will be paid at the rates for vessels of 0,000 tons gross tonnage 
.and 17 Icnots. per hour maximum .speed. 

Navigation subsidies will be paid in lull in respect of vessels less than five .years 
•old, for vessels more than five Aears old a reduction of five per cent, will be made 
for each 3 ear. ^ 

For vessels built abroad, which were entered on the Japanese register subsequent 
to 1st October 1899, half the amount of the navigation subsidy to be paid under the 
provisions of the two preceding paragraphs shall be granted. 

In calculating navigation subsidies fractions of a ton or knot shall not be included. 

Article VI . — The distance navigated shall be calculated according to the shortest 
route between the various ports. 

As reg.'uds vessels calling at Japanese ports and leaving for foreign ports, the 
last port of call shall be treated as the starting-po-nt, and as regards vessels sailing 
from abroad and calling at Japanese ports, the first port of call shall be treated as 
the terminus, in calculating the distance navigated. 

As evidence of the distance navigated the certificates of call given by the 
authorities of the ports called at must be jjroduced. 

Article Vll . — ^The klinister of Communications ma3% b3- issuing instructions and 
granting a suitable sum of money, use for the public service vessels which have 
received the sanction mentioned in Article III. 
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On-ners of vessels mnv, when they are dissatisfied with the amount of the grant 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, bring an action in a conn of law within 
three months from the date upon which thc\ loceivcd notice tlioreof. 

The action mentioned in the preceding puragiapii does not Mispend the nse (of 
the vessel). 

Article ?7//.— Owners of \ei-sch which have iccef red the .‘■ii nation maniioned in 
Article III shall, in accordance with imsti actions fioin the IMinisier of Coinmnni- 
cations, take on hoard those vessels at tlioir own e.Kiiense apprentices vithin tim 
following proportions and shall make tliem allowances as determined by that 
IMinister : — 

Aiijirentice-. 

Between 1. 000 and tl,5O0 tons gro->s tonnagi- .... 2 
Between 2,500 and 4.000 tons gros-, tonnage .... 3 
Above 4,000 tons gross tonnage 4 

Article IX . — Unless the permi-sion of the Ilinistei of Comnuiuicaiion.s has been 
obtained, owners of vessels which have received the sanction mentioned in Article 
HI, cannot employ foieigners as ofiicials in their head or brancli offices, or on flic 
staff of those vessels. However, should a tacancy in the staff of a vo'-sel occur 
abroad, owing to death or some other unatoidable circumstance, it may be ffllod 
on obtaining the official lecognition of the local authoiitic-!. In such ca':cs the 
owners or master of the vessel in que-'tion must immediately apply tor thc'^pei- 
mission of the Jlinister of Comnninic.ition‘>. 

Article X . — In cases where the ow tiers of vessohs, which have received tho sanc- 
tion mentioned in Article III. make voyages and receive navigation subsidies, they 
shall, in obedience lo instructions received from the ^Minister of Communications, 
carry post office officials on those vessels free of charge, and convoy free of charge 
by those vessels, mail and parcel post matter, and ait/cles required flioiofor. 

Article XI . — Owners of vessels which have recoi^cd the saiution mentioned in 
Article III, and their successors, may not, while they are performing voyages ami 
receiving navigation suhsidios, nor within a period of thico yeans from tho date of 
completing such navigation, sell, loan, exchange, give, hypothecate or mortgage 
those %'cssels to foreigners. However, this restriction docs not apply when tlic 
navigation subsidy already received in respect or the vos.-ols has been refunded, or 
when navigation^ could not bo continued oAvjng to natural calamity, or other 
irresistible compulsion, or when tho permission of the INlinistcr of Coinnuinications 
has been obtained. 

Article XII . — ^IVith regard to matters pertaining to tho duty of the shipowner 
under this law, tho Minister of Communications may issue instructions direct to- 
his representative or to the master of the vessel. 

Aiticle A'T’JI.— When a shipowner has broken this law tho ^linistcr of Com- 
munications may suspend the grant of navigation subsidies. Tho same applies in 
cases coming under Article XII, when a representative .or master has committed 
the infraction. 

Article XVIII.— The penal clauses of tho preceding Articles, as regards com- 
meicial companies, are applicable to the members of tho company or the directors 
who are responsible for the commission of Hie acts mentioned in those clauses. 

Article A7A.— -This law shall come into force on October 1st, 189G for a periocT 
of eighteen years. ’ 


Extracts from flic “ Ocean Lines Snhskhj Laic,” WIO. 

Article J.— The Minister having control (f.e., the Minister of Communications), 
is given pow'er to grant a subsidy to Japanese subjects, or companies consisting 
solely of Japanese subjects, and during a period not exceeding 5 vears make them, 
maintain a service on the following four routes. 





However, the consent of the Diet must he obtained to the amount of the sub- 
sidy and the period. 

(1) European Route. / 

(2) North American Route. 

(3) South American Route. 

(4) Australian Route. 

In this law the term “subsidized services” means the services according to the 
preceding article. ^ 

Article S. — ^Vessels must he over 3,000 tons gross, and 12 knots speed, and less 
than 15 years old. 

Article 3. — Foreign-built vessels cannot receive this subsidy. This does not 
apply- to vessels which have been on the Japanese register for not less than 5 years 
and for which the consent of the Minister of Communications has been obtained. 

Article 4. — ^The subsidy shall be given, according to the conditions of the route, 
at a rate of not more than 60 sen (Is. Gid.) per Lon of gross tonnage for every 
1,000 miles traversed at a speed of 12 knots and for every extra knot the sum 
given wilkbe increased by not more than 10 per cent. The subsidy will be reduced 
by 5 per cent, ann'ually after 5 years. When foreign-built vessels are used, half 
of the abovemehtioned sum is to be given. When vessels haVe been built accord- 
ing to special official orders or are employed on a route not j'et opened for 5 years, 
the sum may be increased by not more than 25 per cent. 

Article 5. — ^Passenger rates and rates of freight must be arranged with consent 
of Minister of Communications. 

Article 6. — Subsidized ships must carry postal matter free, instal wireless tele- 
graph apparatus and carry free of charge any officials sent on special duty by the 
Minister of Communications. 

Article 7. — Proper steps must be taken for maintenance of fixed routes. 

Article 5, — Subsidized ships must take a certain number of apprentices in pro- 
portion to their size. 

Article 9 . — Foreigners may not be employed by companies carrying on subsidized 
navigation except with consent of the Minister of Communications. This does not 
apply when vacancies, caused by death of crew, occur at a foreign port. ' 

Article 12. — Vessels which are, or have been, subsidized may not be sold, char- 
tered or mortgaged to a foreigner during three years from their last subsidized 
voyage. But this does not apply where the subsidy is returned, or where special 
circumstances arise, or the consent of the Minister of Communications has been 
obtained. ' 

Article 13. — The Minister of Communications shall decide matters relating to 
the terminal points and ports of call; the number, tonnage, speed and age of 
vessels to be used ; the number of voyages to be made and the time to be occupied ; 
the method of giving the subsidy; and all matters relating to the reduction, sus- 
pension or return of the subsidy in consequence of non-fulfilment of obligations. 

Article 14. — The Minister may give orders directly to the Agent or Captain in 
connection with matters relating to such obligations. 


Supplementary Begidations. 

This law shall be enforced from January 1st, 1910. The Navigation Encourage- 
ment Law shall be abolished. But ships which, at the time this lav comes into 
force, are entitled under the Navigation Encouragement Law to a subsidy, or are 
being built'with a view to enjoying that subsidy, may' receive it until 30th Septem- 
ber 1914. But vessels which have taken advantage of the preceding clause to 
enjoy the old form of subsidy cannot benefit by the new one. 

The provisions of Article 4 do not apply to foreign-built vessels which were on 
the Japanese Register before 30th September 1899. 


B 


IS 


HOLLAND. 


An Act of 30th Jnly 1921 sfinctioncd the grant of a.suh-icly to the Holiand- 
South Africa Line. 

The amount of the subsidy is FIs. 1,000,000 por annum for a period of 5 years 
and the following are the main conditions attached to the grant: — 

A —The number of voyages shall he not less than twelve per nnnum but 
after the lapse of 6 years the number shall bo twenty-four per annum, 

B. — The route to bo followed shall be— 

Outwards . — 


AirBter dam 

Kotterdam 


Capetown — Durban. 


Hcturn: — 

Durban-Capetown 

G.— The Captains, First, Second, etc.. Officers and Engineers shall be sub- 
jects of the Netherlands, unless exemption from this rule bo granted 
by the Minister. 

D. — ^Tlio Cmwpany shall be obliged to carry mails and-])oslal packets. 

E. — Should tho profits of the Company in any one year amount to more . 

than six per cent, tho surplus shall be paid over to tho .State as 
interest on tho unredoemod portion of the subsidy, Tho rate of 
interest ivill bo five per cent, per annum. 

F. — Any remaining surplus after tho said provision for interest has boon 

met shall be allocated ns follows : — 

One-half towards redemption of tho subsidy. 

One-half to bo divided amongst the shareholders. 

G. — Tho following fines shall bo imposed on the Company in tho event of tho 

conditions of tho subsidy not being fulfilled; — 

(1) For every voyage short of the number laid down under condition 

A as above — FIs. 50,000. 

(2) For each omission to call at one of the ports mentioned in the 

plan of route — FIs. 10,000. 

(3) For every voyage made with a steamship not registered at 

Lloyds, the Bureau Veritas of tho Netherlands TJndonvriters’ 
Association — ^Fls. 5,000. 

H. — The_ Company shall ha-ve its domicile in the Netherlands and the 

Directors and Managers shall bo subjects of tho Netherlands unless 
special exemption bo granted by the Minister. 

I. — No debentures may be issued by the Company unless with tho consent of 

the Minister, of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry. 

J. ^The Service shall be opened within a period of six months subsequently 

to the ratification of tho agreement. 

The main objects connected with the grant ai)pear to bo; — 

1. To establish a direct lino of cargo steamers between Holland and South 

Africa and thus extend tho trade connections with that country. 

2. To enable the Company to comjrcto with British lines engaged' in the 

cargo carrying trade between Europe and South Africa. 


SPAIN. 


^ JBountics on pencoal navigation. Fto systoin of direct bounties to Spanish ship- 
ping existed prior to the year 1909; in that year -there was enacted a law Imown 
as the Ley para el foinento de las industriasy comunicnciones inaritimos 
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nacionales ” (Law for the development of national maritime industries and com- 
munications). The following are its chief provisions: — 

(i) National steamships engaged' in oversea and “coastwise” trade (the latter 
term including voyages between Spanish ports and .those of the rest of Europe 
and of Africa situated in 'the Slediteri’anean) are to receive navigation bounties 
amounting in the first case to 40 centimos (id.) and in the second to 50 centimos 
per gross ton and per 1,000 miles navigated. In order, however, to he entitled to 
-these bounties, ships must fulfil certain conditions, of which the most important 
are: — (a) the entire crew shall he Spanish; (6) Spanish mails shall he carried free 
of charge; and (c) the average amount of cargo carried throughout the smar shall 
not ho less than 50 per cent, of the ship’s maximum capacity, and of this 60 per 
cent, three-fifths shall consist exclusively of national products carried in the export 
trade. _ 

No one ship may receive during an 3 ' one j'ear bounties for more than 20,000 
miles navigated in the coastwise trade, nor for more” than 30,000 miles, navigated 
on the high seas. The total liability of the Government under this heading is 
limited to 2,900,000 pesetas (equivalent at 25 pesetas to the £ to £116,000). 

(ii) A further series of bounties is granted according to a somewhat compli- 
cated scale, which may be summarised as follows: — 

(a) A bounty of 60 centimos (6d.) per ton and jjer 1,000 miles navigated 
is paid in respect of vessels which attain an average annual speed of 
ten knots and make twelve voj'ages during the year from a port on 
the north, north-east, east or south coasts of Spain to Brazil, Uruguay, 
and the Argentine, and call at the Canaries. The total amount of 
bounty' payable by the Government to vessels of this group is limited 
by the law to 670,000 pesetas (£26,800). 

(5) A bounty at the rate of 80 centimos (8d.) per ton and per 1,000 miles 
navigated is granted in respect of ships which attain an average 
annual speed of lit knots, and make twelve voyages during the year 
from a port on the south or east coast of Spain to the Adriatic, to 
the Black Sea or to the Sea of Azof. The same rate of bounty is 
granted to vessels of the same average speed which maintain through- 
out the 3 'ear a weekly service between a port on the south or east 
coast of Spain and Algiers. The Government’s total annual liability 
to vessels included in these groups may not exceed 380,000 pesetas 
(£15,200). 

(c) The rate of bounty is raised to one peseta i9~d.) per ton and per 

1.000 miles navigated in the case of vessels whose average speed is 
13 knots, and which maintain a monthl 3 ' service between iJorts on the 
north and north-east coast of Spain and New York and Havana. 
The total liability of the Government under this heading is limited to 

950.000 jjesetas (£38,000). 

The same conditions with regard to nationality of the crew and carriage of 
mails as were stated above under (i) must be fulfilled by ships claiming the above 
bounties. They are also required to maintain throu^out the year an average of 
Spanish exports amounting to 40 per cent, of their maximum cai^acity and of 
imports to Spain amounting to 33 per cent, of their maximum capacity'. These 
figures are reduced to 33 per cent, and 25 per cent, respectively, in the case of 
steamship lines which have been in existence less than two years. 

(iii) The total annual liability of the Government in respect of navigation 
bounties of the two above 'classes combined is limited to 4,900,000 pesetas 
(£196,000). No statistics are, however, available with regard to the bounties 
actually paid by the Government under the provisions of the law, 

Suhventions for special Services . — ^Under the same law ef 1909, regulations were 
introduced for the establishment of regular services by the Spanish mercantile 
marine between Spain and various parts of the world. The lines engaged in such 
services hold a Government contract and enjoy subventions calculated according to 
average speed and to the number of miles navigated. All ships so engaged 
fulfil certain conditions of which the following are the most important: — (o) free 
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carriage of mails and of the precious metals destined for conrersion into coinage j 

(b) carriage at special rates of official passengers and cargo; (c) liability to_ serve 
as auxiliary cruisers in case of war 5 (^) sliips fitted to engage in tlio eroigiant 
traffic must compete with their foreign rivals and must give special facilities for 
the transport of emigrants to the Spanish possessions in Africa and to Morocco, 

(c) a scale of fares, 30 per cent, lower than the ordinary tariff, must be established 
for "commercial agents and official commissioners sent abroad by the Government to 
attend exhibitions, etc. ; (/) ten free passages to America must be allotted to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction for Commissioners sent abroad on miss ons of 
national utility; (o) preference must be given to Spanish foreign merchandise at 
all ports of embarkation ; {h) all freight tariffs must be approved by the Gorern- 
ment before being put in force; (i) free carriage must be provided for patterns, 
samples and objects destined either for Spanish commercial museums or for exhi- 
bitions held abroad; (j) all vessels receiving a subvention must be the property of 
Spanish citizens, roust fly die Spanish flag and be registered in Spain; (Ic) crews 
must be entirely Spanish; and (1) ships’ provisions and stores shall be embarked, 
60 far as possible, in Spanish ports and shall consist of Spanish products. When 
coaling in Spjinish ports, at least two-thirds of the coal embarked must be Spanish. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The United States have since the early part of last century reserved their coast- 
ing trade to vessels flying the United States flag. This regulation was relaxed 
during the War but in 1920 the principle was once more re-enacted. 

The United States Shipping Board, which w’as appointed under the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, consists of seven members appointed by the President through 
the Senate, and its duties are to manage or sell the shipping constructed by the 
United States during the War, and to make recommendations for assisting United 
States shipping in general.' The Board have powers to insure, out of their profits, 
any interest of the United States on any vessels or plants and materials acquired 
by the Board. Further provisions of the Act are that the system of “ Deferred 
Rebates ” is forbidden to shipping lines, and that preferential railway rates may 
be granted only to United States vessels, unless adequate shipping facilities are 
not granted by United States vessels. 

The Ship Subsidy Bill, which is at present before the United States Senate, 
proposes further to aid United States shipping as shown below. 


INDIRECT AID. 

Income-tax Helief. — (a) In order to create an incentive for shippers to use 
American flag ships and as a stimulus to foreign trade, a deduction from net 
Federal income-tax payable should be allowed on the basis of a sniaU percentage, 
say five per cent, of the freight paid on goods imported or exported in American 
flag vessels. This deduction, in time, might amount to eight or ten million dollars 
per year. 

(t) Through co-operation with the Treasury Department and by legislation a 
greater alloivance for depreciation for income-tax purposes should be made on 
ships, in order to make the depreciation allowance more accurately represent the 
actual depreciation of vessels and to give effect to the marked slump in the value 
of tonnage during the past several years. 

(c) Section 23 of the Merchant Marine Act should be amended so that the pay- 
ment of all income-taxes (which w’ould otherwise be payable on net earnings of 
vessels in foreign trade) shall be u^aived by the Government, when the amount of 
such taxes is applied to half the cost of new ship construction, increasing same 
from one-third as at present. 

Immigiation. Tluough co-operation with the Bureau of Immigration of the 
Department of Labour, regulations should be prescribed and leo-islation enacted 
that_ would assure to American flag passenger ships at least SOlier cent of the 
immigration coming to this country. 
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Government Faironage of American vessels. — To iiicrease the’ revenues of 
American vessels and to furnish an example for all American citizens to follow in 
giving preference to American vesselsj legislation should he enacted that will pro- 
hibit hereafter the overseas transportation of passengers or freight at the expense 
of the Government, other than in a vessel flying the American flag, unless suit- 
able and convenient transportation by an American vessel is not obtainable. 

The Army Transport Service. — ^Based on current commercial .rates, and on the 
volume of passenger and cargo movement for 1921 on Trans-Pacific traffic alone, 
the total charge for transporting Government passengers and cargo by commercial 
vessels would be, approximately, $7^500,000 per annum. There can be no econo- 
mic justification for the withholding of thi.s business from Shipping Board ships 
which are available or from privately owned ships. The withdrawal of the ax’my 
and the navy transport services, which J)he President should be authorised to 
effect by Executive Order in whole or in part, will materially reduce the operating 
losses of the Shipping Board. It is estimated that during /the first year the diver- 
sion of this traffic to Trans-Pacific Shipping Board lines would result in increased 
net earnings to the Shipping Board of approximate^' $5,000,000. This business 
would be an impelling inducement to private owners to purchase at a fair valu- 
ation the Shipping Board passenger cargo vessels adapted for this service. 


DIRECT AID. 

Manner of aj^ijlying direct aids. — ^The following fundamental considerations 
should govern the application of direct aids. 

Direct aid should be given to all vessels of the United States of over 1,500 
gross tons making voyages of more than 150 miles length in the foreign trade of 
the United States, whether propelled by sail, steam or other motive power. 

Direct aid should be given only to vessels under American registry at the time 
the Act goes into effect and, thereafter, only to ships built in American yards. 

Direct aid should be given only to vessels maintaining tlie highest classification 
fixed by the American Bureau of Shipping. 

The pi’ovisions of direct aid shall not apply to any vessels except those iu'the 
foreign trade as defined in the proposed legislation. This eliminates two veiy 
considerable groups of American ships — those engaged in coastwise trade and those 
plying the waters of the Great Lakes. 

Tramp ships receiving direct Government aid must enter and clear from a 
port of Continental United States at intervals not greater than twelve months, 
and direct aid should not be paid to American flag ships engaged in liner services 
exclusively between foreign ports, except shijis operated in feeder services to 
regular liner services in the direct trade of the United States. 

Direct aid should ja® paid to a ship exclusively or largely engaged in carrying 
the cargo of its owner only when one-third of its cargo capacity is available to 
the general public at the current market rates. 

It should be provided that three years after the passage of the proposed 
legislation the benefits of direct aid shall accrue only to a vessel the owner of 
' which, during each calendar year, shall have operated as owner, charterer or agent 
not less than 75 per cent, of his vessels, based on gross tonnage, under the 
American flag. 

Limitation of profits. — Any plan for the support of the American merchant 
marine should provide aid when aid is necessary and be flexible enough to with- 
hold aid, in whole or in part, when shipping companies earn more than 10 per cent, 
on their capital invested in ships and facilities — thus answering the charge that 
the direct aid ''might result in profiteering. 

So far as possible, it is desirable to obtain the assistance necessaiy to establish 
an American merchant marine by indirect methods as herein proposed. However, 
it is evidently impossible exactly to valuate the effect of these indirect aids, as it 
is impossible exactly to foretell the effect of a new tariff bill. Since it_ seems 
necessary to provide in addition to the indirect aids, specified direct aid, the 
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compensation should bo paid as earned but made subject to adjustment and^ refund 
to the United States^ should the experience of any owner during any year prove 
the direct aids to be unnecessary to permit him to earn an adequate return on his 
invested capital. By adequate return is intended one that is sufficient to make 
the shipping business an attractive one, giving play to initiative and to draw to 
it the capital necessary for its development. 

Basic Differential.— Several methods of computing this differential suggested 
themselves and were considered. 

It is recommended that the direct aid be computed on a differential based on 
a combination of speed, tonnage and distance covered. 

By this method there is combined in one provision the direct aid to be paid to 
a vessel. The basic idea is that the aid paid to the ship must be measured' by her 
actual service in the foreign trade and her possible value to the country as a naval 
auxiliary. For this reason the compensation is made to vary with the size of the 
ship and the distance covered in the foreign trade, with an additional allowance 
for speed. 

For speeds up to 13 knots on light draught the rate per ton per 100 miles is 
constant. 

Beginning with 13 knots, the rate increases rapidly, thus placing a premium 
upon speed. The reason for adopting this pi-emium is to encourage the building 
and operating of high speed vessels suitable for cariying the mails and for use as 
naval auxiliaries and to compensate for the increased cost of such construction. 

Following is the form proposed for the application of the differential payment 
at the various rates. 


Every vessel of the United States entitled to direct aid shall receive a sum 
equal to one-half per cent, gross ton for each 100 miles covered. 

Because of the greater differential in small units, boLli in initial and in operat- 
ing cost between American and foteign tonnage, vessels of between fifteen hundred 
and five thousand gross tons shall, for the purpose of determining the amount of 
aid to be paid imder this legislation, be figured as of five thousand tons gross. 

Such vessels, if capable of operating at a speed of 13 knots or over when on 
light draught, shall be entitled to additional aid per 100 miles covered, as 
follows : — 


}} 

)y 


13 knots 

14 

15 

16 

IV „ 

18 „ 

19 „ 

20 „ 

21 „ 

22 „ 

23 and over 

It is estimated that the total annu 


Cents per gross ton. 

•2 
•3 
•4 
•5 
•7 
•9 
1-1 

1- 3 
1-6 
1-8 

2 - 1 


lal expenditure for the differential payments 
for the entire American merchant marine in foreign trade, five years hence, when 
it is expected that the fleet will have .symmetrically developed to a total of 7,500,000 
gross tons, which it is estimated would be capable of carrying about one-half of 
the exports and imports of the country, will be not in excess of $30,000,000. For 
the first year, it is estimated that the annual expenditure for the existing fleet 
will not be in excess of $15,000,000 ; and this annual amount will increase gradually 
as the results of a national policy of encouragement to sliipping are realized and 
improved types of new steamers are completed and commissioned. 


Bostal Earnings . — Any vessel enjoying the benefit of direct aid shall relinquish 
to the Merchant Marine Fund the compensation earned for the carriage of all first 
and second class foreign mails from the United States. With this object in view 
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TJie Postmast'er General is to pay snch earnings, wliicli now amount to about ‘ 
$4,000,000 per annum, int6 the Merchant Marine Fund instead of to the ressel. 

Customs receipts. — The fund for the payment of direct aid should be created by 
diverting 10 per cent, of the customs collections on all imports into a special fund 
to be known as the IMerchant Marine Fund, to be administered Uy the Shipping 
Board for the purpose of paying the compensation to American ships on the basis 
adopted. 

It is estimated that for the fiscal year 1922-23 the customs receipts will amount 
to about $300,000,000; 10 per cent, thereof would be $30,000,000. 

Tonnage taxes. — This fund should be augmented by adding thereto the tonnage 
taxes collected in American ports from all ships, American and foreign. These 
tonnage taxes for the ensuing fiscal year it is estimated will be $2,000,000 on the 
present basis, but if the incren.so in tonnage dues proposed under the pending 
measures is made effective the collections would probably amount to $4,000,000. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS. 

(1) Ttcjrigcraied Space.— The Dominions export quantities of produce which 
reqxiire refrigerated holds for transport overseas. In the Australian contract of 
1921 with the Orient Steam Navjgation Company, 2,000 tons of 40 c. ft. ton 
capacity is called for in each vessel, in the Now Zealand 30,000 c. ft. ; in the South 
African contract up to 18,000 c. ft., and more has to bo provided, upon due notice 
being given if reasonably required ; in the Canada-South Africa contract, 200 tons, 
etc. 

(2) .Conf}'oZ oj Freights, under Suhsuhj Contracts. — Certain rates for refriger- 
ated produce arc fixed in the New Zealand and South African contracts, and in 
the case of New Zealand for other goods, c.g,, wool and hides and for general 
cargo. In the case of -the Australian contract of 1921, it is provided that no 
higher rates of freight for butter or fruit than the current ruling rates shall be 
charged. 

As regards Canada, however, the steamship lines receiving subsidies are subject 
to complete control as regards freights of all kinds. They arc required to submit 
their rates to the Minister, of Trado and Commerce for approval, and further, the 
Slinister has power to fix maximum rates for all classes of cargo. 

(3) Speed and Type of Ship. — Tho time allowed for runs between the terminals 
in tho mail services is specifically laid down, and penalties are imposed for any 
extra time taken unless good reasons are forthcoming. Tho actual ships to be 
employed are often specified, and under tho contract, the Company usually has to 
undertake to provide additional now vessels for the service. 

(4) Ecbaic System. — Under the South African contract, the Union Castle Com- 
pany must conform to the P. 0. Administration and Shipping Combinations Discour- 
agement Act, 1911, and not bo a party to any rebate system. This condition does not 
appear in other contracts. 

(5) Discrimination. — ^It is expressly laid down in those contracts (except in the 
South African) that there shall be no discrimination against any particular port, mer- 
chant or shipper in the particular Dominion, nor as between largo and small shippers. 

(6) Freight Space. — In some cases this is reserved, in the first instance, for 
the shippers of the particular Dominion paying tho subsidy. 

Tliere are numerous other clauses in particular contracts designed to assist in 
developing the trado of tho particular Dominion, c.p., in South Africa, the Com- 
pany must import pedigree live stock freight free and undertake to export 50,000 
tons of coal in excess of their steamer’s requirements provided the price does not 
•exceed a certain limit (based on pre-war prices). In Canada, also, opportunity ia 
taken to assist the National Railways by providing that goods must be forwarded 
by them unless otherwise consigned. 
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’AUSTRALIA'. 




The subsidies to shipping companies paid by the Commonwealth ot Australia in 
respect of mail services may be divided as (a) Ocean and (b) Goas al. 

(a) Ocean.-The only subsidy paid is to tho Orient Steam Navigation Company. 
Under the original mail contract, which came into operation in JFebrutmy 1910, for 
a period of tin yearn and vhich was extended to September 1921, the Company 
undertook to provide a fortnightly service in return for an a^^ual subsidy of 
£170 000 Under the new contract which was signed m April 1921, and came 
into operation in September or October 1921, the Company are to provide a four- 
weekly mail service both ways between a South European port (Toulon or possibly 
Marseilles) and Fremantle. The main conditions are : — 

(1) The amount of the subsidy is £130,000 per annum (i.c., on the basis of 

£5,000 per single voyage). The agreement is deterrninable at_ the 
expiration of twelve months after notice has been given by either 
party. 

(2) The conH-act time for the outward voyage to Fremantle is 632 hours (26 

days, eight hours) and homeward 644 hours (26 days, 20 hours), in- 
cluding the stop at Colombo. During the S. Monsoon an extension 
of 36 hours is allowed on the homeward run. 


(3) The voyage, however, is to be extended to the United Kingdom at the one 
end and to Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Hobart at 
the other. 


(4) Each mail vessel is to have 2,000 tohs of 40 c. ft. of insulated space 
and also a special chamber for butter if 300 tons in the aggregate 
are offered for shipment. The rates for butter and fruit on mail 
vessels is not to be higher than those charged or received ^after 
deduction of all rebates allowed or allowable) for the carriage of buttey 
or fruit on other lines of steamships regularly engaged in the_ trade 
in question. 

(6) No differentiation as between any ports of call within the Common- 
wealth shall be made in respect of freight, exclusive of special charges, 
“ unless at the time being there is in operation a freight war which 
f shall not have been entered upon with the consent of the steaniship 
company.” — 

(6) If earnings are decreased or expenses increased by not less than £5,00Q 
per annum, on account of new Commonwealth shqjping legislation, the 
Company have the right to determine the agreement unless the subsidy 
is increased. 


(7) The Company are not to give any undue preference to any foreign com- 
pany or person in regard to the conveyance of or the rates to be- 
charged for persons or goods by the ships in question as against 
persons resident within the British Dominions. 

(8; Delays ^ or other failure to fulfil the conditions of the contract involve 
forfeiture of certain sums. < 

(6) Coastal . — There are several subsidised coastal mail services (o.g., to and 
from the northern ports of Queensland, weeklv, £20,000 per annum) and also 
between Australia and Tasmania. 


total of the subsidies paid by Commonwealth Postal Department during 
1918-19 for coastal services was £50,035. In many cases the coastal mails are 
carried at noundage rates and the total payments in this way during the same 
year wore £77,877. ' ‘ 

{c)Opicr subsidies.— In addition to the purely local services, two other routes 
are subsidised though the amounts are apparently not borne on the Post Office vote. 
These ^are : — 


(1) Semces from Sydney to the Pacific Islands (Norfolk Islands, New Hebrides, 
Papua, Solomon Islands, etc.). This is borne on the vote of the 
Prime Mmister s Department as '' Mail Service to Pacific Islands ” and 
amounted to £35,000 in 1917-18 and £28,800 in 1918-19. 
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(2) Service from Sydney to Singapore via Queensland Ports, Darwin, Timor 
and Dilly — alternate trips — Monthly service. 


. NEW ZEALAND, 

Subsidised Sea Mail Services. 

(a) Ocean. 

The following ocean mail services maintained by the Union Steamship Company 
of New Zealand are subsidised by the New Zealand Government. ' 

(a) Netv Zealand to San Francisco. — ^The contract signed, in 1914, provides 
for a four-weekly service between Wellington and San Francisco calling on out- 
ward and homeward voyages at Earotonga and Papeete in return for an annual 
subsidy of £2.5,000 in proportionate instalments for each round trip. The call 
at Papeete can be omitted if the- Government of Tahiti do not pay a subsidy. 

Among the conditions attaching to the contract are the following : — 

(1) -The S. S. “Tahiti” (7,585 gross, 17 knots), “ Moana ” (3,915 gross, 

15 knots) and “ Aorangi ” (4,268 gross, 144 knots) were originally 
to perform the - service, the two latter to be replaced by end of 
1915 by two other vessels of “ larger size and improved design,” 
but no doubt the war prevented this. 'The service is now Carried 
on by the “ Moana ” and “ Tofua ” (4,345 gross, 144 Imots), 

(2) The Company to extend their service, if desired, to Sydney, and they 
' are at liberty to enter into a contract with the Australian Govern- 
ment in respect of this part of the service. [The service has been 
extended, but no Australian subsidy is paid, mails being forwarded 
by this route from Sydney at poundage rates.] 

(8) So long as no Australian subsidy is paid. New Zealand shippers have 
first refusal of all freight space; and all cold storage §pace (of which 
up to 30,000 c, ft, is eventually to be provided in each vessel) is 
reserved for New Zealand shipments for practically all the year tEough 
the portion not booked a month before the vessel leaves Sydney shall 
be available for other shippers (t.c,, in Australia). No undue pre- 
ference to be given to any individual shipper. 

(4) Certain maximum rates are fixed in the contract botli for passengers and 
cargo of various kinds, both to and from San Francisco. Under the 
contract these rates may be increased if normal conditions are disturbed 
and the following rates were in operation in April 1921 : — 

Wellington to San Francisco; — ^Wool (greasy), 2d.; wool scoured, 24d. 
per pound; fibre, 60 per 40 c. ft.; butter Id. per pound; meats l|d. 
per pound. .Cargo not otherwise specified, including skins, 80 to 
100 shillings per ton weight or measurement at ships’ option. 
Passenger rates in force since 1920 : — 


- 




Single. 

Eeturn. 





£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

First 

. 



o 

o 

o 

83 6 8 

Second 


. 


33 10 0 

55 16 8 

Third 

, , 



22 10 0 

37 10 0 


No discrimination to be shown against anj' New Zealand port, railway or 
shipper. 

(6) The Company is to lurnish, as required, full details of passengers and 
cargo carried, etc. 

This contract was in force for 5 years from 1914. It was renewed in 1910 till 
July' 1920 and was renewed further imtil July 1922. The mileage for the com- 
plete round voyage is 12,180 miles, and the cost per mile has hitherto been 3s. l‘89d-. 
per mile. 
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(b) New Zealand to Vancouver . — The coniract made in July 1912 provides for 
a four-wedrly service from Auokland-to Vancouver Suva (Fip), Honolulu and 

ViSSr b mtum for an annual subsidy of £20,000 The mam conditions are 
as in the New Zealand-San Francisco contract above. The service was to be “am- 
tL“d by the Mahura (8,075 gross, 16^ Imots), Marama (6,437 gross, 16 Imots) 
S Llandia. The Niagara (13,415 gross. 17 Imots) and Makura are now on this 
service. Accommodation to be provided for 130 passengers. Only obward maxi- 
mum freights are imposed and these are now flie same as on the WeUingt^^^ 
San Francisco service. The service is also subsidised by the Fiji Islands (£5,000 
•per annum) and the Canadian Government (£37,090, 18-2 per annum). 


(o) Coastal. 

In addition to the ocean services, some 22 coastal mail services are subsidised 
by amounts varying from £1,000 to £25 and amounting in all to £4,b42. 

During the year 1919-20, the amount paid for conveyance of mails by sea 
was £53,811-15-3, but presumably this,included_ payments for_ mails^ earned at 
poundage or postal union rates. At present mails for the United Kingdom are 
despatched by the subsidised services ns above or by the services via the Panama 
Canal if “ a better despatch can be made”. 


SO Dm AFKICA. 


The only mail steamship service which is subsidised is that between the Umted 
Kingdom and South Africa. The contract, signed in September 1912, provided 
ior a weekly service each way between Southampton and Table Day vid Madeira, 
by the Union Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited. The length of voyage is 
not to exceed 16 clays 15 hours, either way. The annual subsidy is £171,000, of 
which £21,000 is in ’ consideration ot the mail steamers commencing and terminat- 
ing their voyages at Durban instead of Capetown. The Government may require 
the voyage to be done in 16 days on payment of an additional subsidy of £19,000. 
The agreement was in force for ton years from 1912 and expires on 12 months’ 
notice from either side in or after 1922. Although the contract is administered 
by the Union of South Africa, the cost of the service appears to be divided between 
the United Kingdom, the Union of Southern Bhodesia and the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate on the basis of user. Apart from those relating to the actual mail 
•service the following important clauses appear in the contract : — 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


{ 4 ) 


Th6_ Contractors shall observe the Post OfBco Administration and Ship- 
' ping Combinations Discouragement Act, 1911, and in particular they 
shall not give, offer or promise to any pei-son any rebate, refund, dis- 
count or reward upon condition that such person shall ship or in 
consideration of such person having shipped goods by ships of parti- 
cular lines to the exclusion of any others. 


The Union Govemnrent undertake to confine all emigrant traffic both 
ways to the Union Castle Line who will charge 20 per cent, less 
than the rates in force for third class or steerage passengers. 

The mail 'boats are to have cool or cold chamber accommodation to the 
extent of 18,000 cubic^ feet, or as near as possible, and in the event 
of such space not proving sufficient for conveyance of produce at height 
of export season, the Company shall, on 12 months’ notice bemg 
given, increase such capacity as far as reasonably practicable. 

The foUowing rates of freight for articles carried in cold storage shall 
apply ;-^0s. graded and inspected and 50s. ungraded ton net per 40 
c. ft measurement for fresh fruit; ^d. per pound net butter, fd. per 
pound net frozen mutton or lamb; chilled meat at not more than 
current contract rates from South America; citrons, fruits and pine- 

ITt measurement, 

(inese rates have no doubt been revised.) * 
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{6) These rates to be through rates to Nine Elms Station from usual ports 
of shipment. The contractor’s liability shall co mm ence upon receipt of 
goods in ships’ tackle on board. 

'‘“To assist in the agricultural development of South Africa, the mail and 
intermediate steamers shall carry free of freight from Great Britain 
to usual South African ports and Lourenco Marques pedigree live stock 
for breeding purposes. 

(6) The Company have the liberty to revise rates of freight as circumstances 

require, but undertake to protect the interest of the small shipper by 
carrying his cargo at same rate as that of larger shipper. If an 
equality of rates- is found impracticable, the Company shall give notice 
of the facts to the Postmaster General. 

(7) To assist development of South African coal trade, the Company agree 

to purchase for export not less than 50,000 tons per annum above 
their own requirements, provided this coal can be supplied at a 
price not less than l-6d. per ton at ship’s side below the prices for 
similar coals delivered in July 1912. (Presumably, therefore, this 
clause is not now operative.) 

(8) In case of public emergency the Government has the right to ship at 

current rates on any of the ships in question, cargo w'hich shall receive 
preference over all other cargo. 


CANADA. 

A list of the Ocean “ Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions ” paid by the 
Canadian Government is annexed nnd also of certain clauses which are common 
to them. Special clauses peculiar to a particular contract are noted in the 
“ Eemarlcs ” column. In addition to the services enunlerated, numerous local 
and coastal services are subsidised. The total amount voted for 1919-20 was - 
^2,629,500 and for 1920-21 §1,416,000. The difierenoe is due to the fact that the 
ijnited Kingdom-Canada contract of §1,000,000 has lapsed and mails are now 
carried on a 50 cents per c. ft. of mails basis. 

Some clauses common to all contracts. 

(1) List of passengers and copies of cargo manifests to be furnished, and also, 
if required, financial statements of revenue and expenditure on service. 

(2) AU freight and passengers, which may be reasonably offered or obtained, 
must be carried on each steamer according to its capacity and at tariff rates 
approved by the Minister. 

(3) In ocean service contracts only. — Company shall furnish, at least three 
weeks prior to first sailing under contract, a schedule of the freight rates pro- 
posed which shall be subject to approval by the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and after approval shall not be changed without consent. They have to be made 
available to the public. Minister has power, if he thinks fit, to fix maximmn 
rates between ports. No discrimination shall be made as regards rates, etc., against 
Canadian merchants or shippers who shall always have precedence for freight and 
goods over all other merchants and shippers. Bates on goods to or from inland 
points in Canada, or through bills of lading, are not to exceed rates to or from 
same points via United States of America ports. 

(4) Government railway clause. — [Inserted in contracts for Atlantic ocean 
services.] AU freight booked and carried to St. John or Hahfax or Montreal is to 
bo forwarded inland by the Canadian National Eailways, unless expressly otherwise 
routed by shippers and consignees. 
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CONSTRUCTIONiBOUNTIES. 


A.USTEIA. 

✓ 

Construction bounties are granted when at least 50 per cent, of home-pro- 
duced material is ordered : the amoimts are (i) in the case of steamships of iron 
and steel (a) for the hull, 40 kronen (£1 13s. 4d.) for every ton gross ; (b) for 
new ship engines, new boilers, new pipes or tubes and supplementary engines of 
every bind, 8 kronen for every 100 kilos or 3s. 5d. per cwt. ; (ii) in the case of 
sailing ships of iron and steel, for the hull, when more than half of the material 
employed is of home production, the hoimty is increased by 1 per cent, of its 
amount for every 1 per cent, of such material in excess of 60 per cent. ; (Hi) in 
the case of sailing ships .of wood or mixed construction, for the huU, 10 kronen 
(8s. 4d.) for every ton gross. 

The construction bounty is allowed also, under certain conditions, when less 
than 50 per cent, of home materials is used; but in that case the bounty in 
diminished by ^ per cent, of its amount 'for every 1 per cent, under 50 per cent. 


I'ENMAEK. 

The Tariff Law of 1908 provides for the refimd of customs duties on imported 
materials used for the construction of new ships, subject to the limitation that 
the refund must not exceed in amount 2 per cent, of the contract sale price. 


EEANGE. 

By the provisions of the law enacted in the year 1906, the construction bounty 
for steamships w'as fixed at a maximum of 172 francs 60 centimes (£6 18s.) to 
cover both hull and machinery and was to diminish gradually for ten years. The 
amount was to be divided as follows : — 

for hulls, 145 francs (£5 16s‘.) per ton, with an annual decrease of 41 

francs (3s. 7d.) jper ton for ten years; and 

for machinery, 27 francs 50 centimes per 100 kilos (11s. 2d. per cwt.), with 
an annual decrease of 75 centimes per 100 kilos (3|d. per cwt.) for 
ten years. 

" The construction bounty for sailing ships of 150 tons and over was fixv^d at 
40 francs (£1 12s.) per ton, and of less than 150 tons at 30 francs (£1 4s.) per 
ton. 

Only seven-tenths of the boxmties were payable in respect of vessels buUt to 
foreign orders; the remaining three-tenths were payable in addition to vessels sailing 
under the French fiag — ^two-tenths cne year after registration and the remaining 
one-tenth at the end of the second year. 

So long as the law of 1902 was in force, these bounties were not to be paid 
in respect of more than 60,000 tons of steam vessels and 15,000 tons of sailing 
vessels per annum. 

No more than 10 per cent, of foreigners could be employed on ships constructed 
under this law. 

Vessels built for subsidised mail services are entitled only to a building bounty 
of 65 francs (£2 12s.) per ton for nulls and 15 francs per 100 kilos (6s. per cwt.) 
lor machinery. 
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GERMANY. 

Construction bounties in Germany do not tabe the form of a premium on the 
construction of ships, but consist of : 

(1) Special Customs facilities ■for goods destined for use in shipbuilding yards; 

(2) Preferential railway rates. 

(1) Sub •‘section 12 of section 6 of the German Customs Tariff La\y of the 2oth 
December 1902 exempts, from payment of Customs duty, materials used for 
conctructing, repairing, or fitting out sea-going or river vessels, except cabin and 
kitchen furnituie. Pleasure boats for rivers and lakes are excluded from the 
enjojment of this privilege. 

In accordance with the Regulations issued by the Bundesrat to give effect to' 
Ahe foreffoing provision of the Law, the exemption from duty extends to raw 
materials°, as° well as partly-manufactured and wholly manufactured articles, -which 
are used for the construction (original construction or alteration), the repair or 
the equipment of sea-going vessels (defined as vessels provided with a fixed sea- 
worthy deck, entirely or chiefly destined for traffic on the sea, or its bays, harbours, 
and shallows), as also of lake and river vessels to bo used commercially _ for 
passenger traffic, for the conveyance of goods for the industrial pursuit of fishing, 
tugging, and dredging, for river-works, dock and inspection services, and other 
public services; also the auxiliary boats of all the foregoing lake and river craft, 
but not floating- dredgers, even if they be provided with means of self-propulsion. 

Goods for fitting out cabins or kitchens, including even articles which are to 
be permanently fixed to the body of the vessel, as also articles intended to be 
used in the manufacture of such goods, are not accorded exemption fiom duty. 

(2) Preferential railway rates were in force on German State Railways for 

certain raw materials and partly manufactured articles used for the construction 
of German shippmg. The railway rates of October, 1895, allowed a preference 
rate of 1’7 pfennig, phis 12 pfennig booking fee per ton per kilometre, in lieu 
of the ordinary rate 4'5 pfennig to 3'5 pfennig plus 12 pfennig on the materials 
in question “ in order to assist German iron industry and shipbuilding,” This 
is a reduction of from 11 per cent, to 17 per cent. The same preferential rate 
also applied to the following list of articles of the “ Special tariff for Iron and 
Steel”: rivets, nails, screws, screw and rivet plates, nuts, More, files, ships’ 

chains, ships’ frames, anchors, and all other articles, contained in Tariff III, used 
in shipbuilding. 


ITALY. 


Provision is made by a law u'hich came into operation in July 1911 for 
construction nnd repciir bounties, and Toniissions of Customs duties, durin'* a period 

of fifteen years. The following are the main provisions of the law : ° 

The construction bounties are : — 


On mercha,nt vessels, dredgers, and bridged tugs, with iron and steel hulls, 
55 lire (£2 4s. ),^ 50 lire (£2), and 45 lire (£1 16s.) per gross ton, 
if launched within 5, 10, and 16 years, respectively, from the date 
of promulgation of the law; 

On wooden sailing vessels, 10 lire (8s.) per gross ton; 


For steam_ motors and auxiliary apparatus forming an integral part thereof, 
lo lire. (12s.) per indicated horse-power; 

For turbine machinery, 17 lire (13s. Id.) per shaft horse-power; 

For boilers and auxiliary apparatus considered as accessories thereof, 12 lire 
(9s. 6d.) per 220-6 lbs.=4s. lOd. per cwt.; 

For other auxiliary apparatus, 13-5 lire (10s. 9d.) per 220-5 lbs. = 5s. 5id. per 


For motor apparatus, 27 lire (21s. Id.) per shaft horse-power. 



The law provides that bounties at the above rates may not be paid in any 
- one year in respect of more than 40,000 gross tons in the case of steamships, ami 
1,600 gross tons in the case of sailing vessels, of iron or steel; 8,000 tons in the 
case of wooden sailing vessels, 40,000 indicated horse-power in the case of engines; 
2,500 tons of boilers; and 800 tons of auxiliary apparatus. 

The repair bouniivs are fixed at a maximum of £8,800 per annum. 

^ Remission of customs duties . — The law further provides that ship constructors 
in Italy may import free of duty one quarter of the paetallic materials necessary 
for the construction of the hulls of merchant ships, dredgers, and bridged tug? 
built at the order of Italians and intended for sea, lake, lagoon, or river use. 
and provided that this quarter does not exceed 120 kilogrammes per ton of gross 
tonnage. A quarter of the metallic materials necessary for the transformation of 
vessels, resulting in an increase of the gross tonnage, may also »be imported duty- 
free, provided that such quarter does not exceed 120 kilogrammes for each ton 
added to the vessels. 

The law also allows temporary duty-free admission in respect of (a) foreign 
metallic materials employed in the construction of the hulls, machinery, boilers, 
and auxiliary apparatus of merchant vessels ordered by foreigners, or in the con- 
struction of iron and steel craft destined for exportation, or of war or other vessels 
ordered by foreign governments from Italian shipyards; (h) articles of equipment 
or armament for the above-mentioned vessels; (c) their machinery and boHei-s, or' 
parts thereof; and (d) foreign metallic materials, machinery and boilers, complete, 
or separate parts thereof, to be employed in the repair or transformation in Italy 
of war or other vessels belonging to foreign governments. 

Italian shipbuilders may claim this privilege of temporary admission m respect 
of materials for vessels ordere.d by Italians, if they renounce the other customs and 
construction bounties accorded by the law. 

The quantities in respect of which the remission of customs duties maj’ be 
made in any one year are limited by the law, and the maximum annual total . 
of construction bounties (including the loss of customs revenue other than by 
temporary admission) is fixed at £191,976. This, with the navigation premiums 
and repair bounties, and a small sum for the expenses of administering the law. 
makes a total authorised atmual expenditure of £248,000. 


JAPAN. 

The boimty payable on tonnage constructed locally is regulated by the provi- 
sions of 'the Law for the Encouragement of Shipbuilding, which came into force 
on January 1st, 1910. 

By the provisions of this law, only those ships are eligible to receive a bounty 
which are constructed by Japanese subjects, or by firms which have only Japanese 
subjects as members or shareholders. 

Vessels receiving bounties must be built of steel and be of 1,000 tons or more 
gross tonnage. They must be constructed under supervision in accordance with 
the shipbuilding regulations drawn up by the Minister of Communications. 

The rate is within the limits of yen ll'OO (22s. 5id.) and yen 22'00 (44s. lid.) 
per ton of the gross tonnage of the hull. - 

Ships are divided into two classes and four grades for the purposels of the 
subsidy, viz . : — 

to Class A. Ships with sleeping accommodation for 50 or more 1st or 2nd 
class passengers, or having accommodation for one or more 1st or 
2nd class passengers per 100 tons of gross tonnage. 

Class B. Ships not coming under Class A. 

Grade 1. Ships coming imder Grade 1 of the Shipbuilding and Survey 
Eegulations, with the proper equipment for ocean voyages. 
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Grade 2 Ships coming under Grade 2 of the same Eegulations. 

Grade 3. Ships coming under Grade 3 of the same Eegulations. 

Grade 4. Ships coming under Grade 4 of the same Eegulations. 

The following are the rates payable per gross ton:— 



— 



^ Qi-ade 1. 

Gmde 2. 

! Grade 3. 

i 

Grade 4. 





Yen. 

Yen. 

' Yen. 

Yen. 

Class A . 

, 

. 

. 

22 

21 

' 19 1 

It 

„ B . 

■ 

• 

• 

1 

. 1 19 

18 

16 

11 


If the engines are built with the vessel, or— provided the sanction of the 
ilinister of Communications has been obtained beforehand — at any other works 
in Japan, a further bounty of yen 5‘00 per actual horse-power is to be granted. 

Except in accordance \vith regulations laid do%vn by the Minister of Communi- 
cations, foreign manufactured articles may not be used for the hull, engines, or 
equipment of vessels which are to receive shipbuilding encouragement bounties. 

In constructing the hull or the machinery for a vessel which is to receive 
the subsidy, foreign-made materials may not be used except for the following parts : — 

(1) Stem, sternpost, rudder and rudder tiller, rudder post, quadrant, rudder 

pintles used for vessels of 8,000 tons or more. 

(2) Triple screw shaft bearing. 

(3) Aii stanchions not less than f-inch diameter. 

(4) All kinds of springs. . - 

(5) Corrugated and plain or flanged furnaces. 

(6j Botor (wheel) spindle or shaft, blades and brackets for turbine engine, 

Patented articles or articles of new design made abroad can only be used in 
the construction of hull or machinery with the special permission of the Minister 
of Communications, 

The following articles used in the equipment of a vessel which is to enjoy the 
subsidy must not be foreign made : — ^hemp and Manila rope ; articles made of 
canvas; windlass; cargo winches; steering engine and gear; anchor chains, wire 
ropes, hawsers, etc, ; centrifugal pumps ; hand bilge pumps ; fire pumps ; boat davits 
and other davits; boat and life-saving gear; slrylights and cabin ports; ventilators; 
electric apparatus; auxiliary condenser; steam pumps; ash ejector; dynamos' and 
valves and cooks. 

There is a similar proviso to the one above mentioned with regard to foreign 
patented articles or those of new design. 


SPAIN. 

sported, Wt 

(1) Per ton gross of aU wooden ships constructed to navigate wiihout motive 
power of their own, 80 pesetas (£3 4s.). 

constructed to navigate with their own 

power, 100 pesetas (^4). 

13) ■ton gross of iron or steel ships without motive power (dredgers, 
floating cranes, hoppers, etc.), 120 pesetas (£4 16s.). 
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(4) Per ton gross of iion or steel cargo boats, 160 pesetas (£6 8s,). The 

same bounty is paid on the construction of iron and steel fishing boats. 

(5) Per ton . gross of iron or steel vessels<^ constructed to carry both cargo 

and passengers, 170 pesetas (£6 16s.). 

(6) Per ton gross of iron or steel vessels constructed for passenger traffic, 

IS.! pesetas (£7 8s.). ..An additional 10 per cent, is paid on every 
Imot in excess ot 14 attained in trials tmdergone by the vessel when 
carrying half her maximum cargo. 

The above scale of bounties having been established in 1909, the following 
year was the first in which payments were made to shipbuilders. They amounted 
in that j’ear. to a total of 738,432 pesetas (£29,637). 


SWDEN. 

Material required for use in Swedish shipbuilding yards for the construction 
or repair of ships of over 40 tons for use in the Swedish Mercantile Marine, or of 
ships of under 40 tons for immediate sale abroad, may be admitted free of customs 
■duty. V 


UNITED STATES OP AMEEICA. 

By section 19 of the United States Tar’iff Act of 1909, all materials of foreign 
origin intended for the construction of vessels in the United States may be im- 
ported free, of customs duty. But vessels which have so benefited in construction 
may not engage in the general coastwise trade (which is reserved to American- 
•owned vessels) for more than six months in each year, though they may engage 
in the trade between Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, 

The United States laws admit to participation in the coastal traffic of the 
United States only those vessels rvhich are on the United States Shipping Register, 
and moreover admit to that Register only those vessels which are built in the 
'United States. This limitation to United States built vessels, though occasionally 
relaxed in the past, has been the chief State incentive to shipbuilding. 

By the 1920 Merchant Marine Act the United States Shipping Board may 
set aside from the proceeds of the sale of ships or from its profits a sum of 
$25,000,000 per annum for " five years, to be used as loans for the construction 
of vessels for such services as it deems advisable, the rates of interest and con- 
ditions of maintenance of service to be determined by the Board. Another pro- 
vision of this Act is that the net earnings or proceeds of sale of United States 
legistered ships may for ten years he deducted from net income for the purposes 
of war-profits and excess profits tax, provided that such earnings are invested in 
A trust fimd for the construction of new vessels of a type to be approved by the 
Board. The owners must in addition pay two-thirds of the cost of this new construc- 
•tion out of their ordinary funds or capital. 


Relation of the Government to Railways in India. 

The lelations between the Government and the guaranteed companies now uork- 
ing railways may be summai'ised as follows : — 

The lines that they work are the property of the State. 

The greater part of the capital is the property" of the Government, either 
•through having been originally supplied by it or thi’ough the acquisition by the 
Government of the greater part of the companies’ interests on the termination of 
old contracts. 

Wlien funds are required for further capital e.xpenditure, the Government has 
•the option either of providing them or of calling on the company to provide them, 

o 2 


/ 
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The company receives guaranteed interest at a fixed' rate on its capital; and similar 
payments out of the earnings are made to the Government. If, after these have 
been made, sui-plus profits remain, they are divided between the Government and 
the company in the various proportions provided for by the contracts. The com- 
pany’s share is in all cases only a small fraction of the Government’s share. 

AU the contracts, except one, which is for a fixed term of 25 years, are termin- 
able at the option of the Secretary of State, -at specified dates; and on termina- 
tion the company’s capital is repayable at par (except in the case of the East 
Indian Eailway Company, which is for special reasons to receive a terminable 
annuity instead of a cash payment). 

(For detailed information on the above subject reference may be made to 
Appendix A. Volume I of the Administration Report on Indian.Railways in 
1921-22.) 


SoiE. — All bounties and subsidies mentioned above ate not in force at the present day. 

The amounts of the bounties and sulsidica have been converted into pounds sterling at the pre-par par rate 
of exchange. 
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Witness No. 1. 


Commander H. MORLAND, Officiating Port Officer, Bomljay. 

Written statement, dated the 15th March 1923. 


With reference to your letter No. 112, 
dated 7tli March 1923, enclosing 6 copies of 
the questionnaire prepared for witnesses, 
who wish to give evidence before the Indian 
[Mercantile Marine Committee, I have the 
honour to state that no one in this Depart- 
ment wishes to give evidence. 

2. My own views are correctly expressed 
in the report of a Committee appointed hy 
the Government of Bombay and presided 
over by Captain C. S. Hickman, D.S.O., 
R.I.M., the files of which have already been 
lent to Captain Headlam by my Office, to 
which I may add, in reply to question 44. 
that: — 

T consider one insuperable difficulty will 
bo the question of the diversity of 
. religions and castes, requiring in 
many cases different cooking 


places, food scales and even drink- 
ing water, this would militate 
against economy of running 
vessels and therefore against em- 
ployment. 

I also do not think that Indian youths 
will be prepared to undergo the 
years of training which are neces- 
sary to evolve a superior Seaman, 
and it is evident that unless a con- 
siderable number of men, of a 
stamp much higher, both by birtli 
and education, than any of those 
now serving as Indian Officers in 
the Merchant Service, present 
themselves for training, no ship- 
owner, Indian or European, will 
care to entrust their ships to them 
if better personnel is available. 


Oral evidence,' Bombay, the 26th November 1923. 


President. — Q. I onlj' propose to ask ques- 
tions actually on the letter you wr.ote in 
answer to our Questionnaire. The first 
question you referred to was No. 44 and you 
stated that your views were correctly ex- 
pressed in the report of a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of Bombay and 
presided over by Captain Hickman. Had 
you anything to do with that Committee? 

A. No, I had nothing to do with it. As 
.•\ssistnnt Port Officer T saw the papers. 

Q. The Committee stated in their report 
that the British 'Indian Steam Navigation 
Company, the Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Company, Scindia Company and Mogul Lino 
of shipping were not in favour of employing 
Indians on their ships. 

A. You have the correspondence about 
that. I sent you the file. 

Q. The Committee did not say where they 
got that statement from. 

A. Replies were obtained from the various 
Companies. 

Q. You did not see all the replies received 
from the Companies? 

A, Yes, I have seen them, they are on the 
file I sent you. 


Q. Do you think that the young Indian 
gentlemen who wish to join the Mercantile 
Marine would be prepared to accept the fact 
that it is impossible in a sea life to have 
separate accommodation, separate cooldng 
arrangements, etc., for different classes of 
people? 

A. I think it would help very much if they 
did sink all those differences. 

Q. I think you will agree that it would be 
impossible in a merchant ship to have sepa- 
rate accommodation and cooking arrange- 
ments for apprentices? 

A. Yes, most decidedly. 

Q. Now, have you at any time when you 
have been Port Officer had people talking to 
you about Indian gentlemen wanting to join 
the [Jrei'cantilo Mai-ino? 

.4. No. 

Q. Nobody has ever talked to you about 
it? 

A. I know that people know what is going 
on, but I have never heard the matter dis- 
ciissed. 

Q. You have had no enquiries as to the 
possibility of young Indian gentlemen join- 
ing the sea service? '■ 
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A. No. Sir. 

Sir John Biles.— Q. Not at all? _ 

A. Not at all. There are certain classes 
of young men who have been bred _ in the 
country who may he desirous of Joining the 
sea hut they are all of European parentage. 

President.— Q. You say that you do not 
tliink that Indian youths will he prepared to - 
undergo the years of training which ai e 
necessaiy to evolve a superior seaman. Does 
that mean as an OfBcer? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that if Government start- 
ed training schools for apprentices and gave 
facilities — they could begin more or less 
easily — ^they would like to take to sea ? 

A. Personally I do not think so. 

Q. You as Port OfBcer examine the Indian 
seamen who wish to pass as masters on the 
coasting trade? 

A. Home trade mates and masters. 

Q. Do you think from your experience 
that any considerable number of these men, 
if given facilities for training would be 
likely to become sufficiently advanced to go 
overseas as masters and mates? 

A. There will have to be a very great 
difference in their standard of education and 
also their training. 

Q. You only examine, I nndei’stand, for 
home trade and inland waters? 

A. Also for Board of Trade foreign. 

Q. Have you had any Indians eome up 
for examination for foreign certificates? 

A. No. A few from Mauritius, etc., to be 
examined for foreign-going certificates as 
masters and mates. 

Q. No Indian? 

. A. I cannot remember a single case of an 
Indian for foreign-going trade. 

' Q. For the home and inland waters has 
the standard of examination been raised of 
late years? 

A. Yes, I think it has. 

Q. For inland waters? 

.4. Not for inland waters, because it is 
purely oral examination, but for home trade, 
it has been raised, I think. It is 30 or 40 
years in the maprity of eases since the 
present masters passed their examinations ; 
in those days it was a matter of pure sea- 
manship and experience. 

_ Q- Do you find that the younger genera- 
tion uhen they appear for examination are 
more highly qualified than the older ones? 

.4. No.^ I do not think so. As regards 
seamanship, certainly not. But as regards 
the actual multiplication, addition and 
smaller arithmetic paper which they have to 

^ they are better educated than 

the old men. 


Q. Can you toll us at all, roughly, what 
the percentage of passes is? 

A. I could not tell you exactly. I have a 
record, but I have not woiked out the per- 
centage. 

Q. It is a considerable number? 

A. Yes. This is so with the foreign tiade 
too ; but in the home trade, the failures are 
very much more than the passes. 

Q. YTiat is the highest they can get, first 
class masters? 

A. Home trade masters and mates. 

Q. Those are the only men who are at 
present qualified to be officers? 

.4. Yes. - 

Q. Yliat is the exact limit of their scope? 

A. It is different in different Acts. The 
home trade can go from here to Aden and, 
from here to Singapore; but if they go to 
Karachi and then to Muscat, that is not 
home trade. It is ridiculous, of course, but 
that is so. The other day a small Indian 
Company wanted permission to run a vessel 
from Karachi up to Chahbar and across to 
Muscat which only takes a night’s steaming 
and I gave them permission in anticipation 
of Government’s sanction. The home trade 
master, an Indian Qiristian by name Soc- 
rates Andradi, icould'not go to Muscat. 

Q. That was due, I take it, to the wording 
of the Act. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if there are many Home 
Trade shijis that go to Aden ? 

A. None at all. 

Q. "Wliat is the standard of theoretical 
navigation that they have to pass? 

A. I have two papers here. One of them 
was in force when 1 first came to ihe Port 
about years ago; it was made out by my 
predecessor, the Assistant Port Officer. Cap- 
tain Taylor. Captain .Hickman and I 
agreed that we should make out another one, 
rather more severe. There is not very much 
difference between the two papers, but here 
they are. AD is the old paper and AG is 
mine. I used to give the old paper to the 
mates and the new paper to the masters. 

Q. It insists on addition.' division, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, rule of three and things 
of that kind. 

A. Yes. The chart paper is the same for 
all grades and is fairly comprehensive^ 

(?. Is that a written paper? 

A. Yes, they have to do that on a modal, 
chart. 

Q. They must do it in English? 

A. It is done in English. If any candi- 
date does not understand anything, it is 
explained to him both in English and in the 
vernacular. It is not done in the verna- 
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cular. because the veriiaculav has uot got 
the words necessary. 

Q. Do you find they have a real knowledge 
of tides ? 

.4. They know the tide tables. 

Q. They have o.vperience too? 

A. They are good at that. 

Q. Have _the 3 ' any idea of the theory of 
tides ? 

.4. Not the slightest. 

Q. In examining them, do .you occa.sionally 
find men who appear to have ambitions to 
go further afield? 

.4. No. I have not come across sucli men. 
They are mostly bent on getting through the 
examination. 

(1. From your experience of the Indian 
seaman at the present day, do you find him 
better educated than he was? 

.4. Indian Marine? 

Q. Take the ordinary seaman. 

A. T do not think the merchant seaman 
is ; hut I think the Indian marine man is. 
because he gets more training and ns you 
know ho is well paid. 

Q. You have men coming up who are train- 
ed in the general and other mercantile linos; 
you also have a certain number of Indian 
Marine men coining up. MHiich do you find 
the hotter? 

.4. The Indian Ifarine man, most decided- 
ly. He lias got more education ; he has 
been taught a great deal before and he has 
got a good knowledge of seamanship which 
the other people have not, I believe there 
are one or two men, old home trade masters, 
efficient enough themselves to be able to 
teach. 

Q. Are there places in Bombay where the 
men that come up, home trade masters and 
mates, can receive instruction ? 

A. I think there are two. I have no real 
knowledge of them, except 'one I met the 
other day. He had heard there was going 
to be a training college and the man said 
he would like to he a master or an instruc- 
tor. He said he hoard the rumoiii- in the 
bazaar. He is not an efficient instructor, 
I think. 

Q. If you had a training college, would 
you get efficient men to teach? 

.4. No. If you look in the deviation paper, 
you ivill find a que.stion “ Wliat marks will 
you take sailing along the coast for adjust- 
ing your compass or finding an error in the 
compass?” Suck questions they are not all 
able to answer correctly. Some give marks 
on the coast of England from a book. 

Q. Do you think that if the Government 
instituted a really .efficient Nautical College 
in Bombay, say, with efficient instructors. 


do you think that would improve the effi- 
ciency of the coasting trade? 

A. Yes, most decidedly. 

Q. Are you as Port Officer and as President 
of the Board of Examiners quite happy as 
to the safety of the coastal trade? 

A. As long as the vessels are in the hands 
of the present masters, yes; because their 
seamanship is excellent and very hard to 
beat; but when these younger men come 
along, they will not;be the same class of men. 

Q. You do not think the younger men who 
are coming along will be efficient? 

.4. Thej' do not seem to have the brains 
or the ideas like the older men. Some of 
these men. the masters of the vessels, have 
lo worlf in all sorts of dirty weather and 
do extraordinarily well. A great many of 
them have been presented with diplomas gold 
watches, etc., and they thoroughly deserve 
them ; but the young men I get up for ex- 
amination now, the mates, are not the same 
class of men. 

Sir John — Q. What would you .sug- 
gest as the best method of improving the 
training of these mates who are not as good 
as their predecessors? 

A. I would suggest a proper school for 
training both in navigation and seamanship 
and if you can give them practical training 
at son. it would very much improve them 
undoubtedly. / 

Q. If you had a training ship and proper 
counses of training, do you think the masters 
would be competent to take proper charge'of 
ntiij ships? 

.4. No, no; only small home trade .ships. 

Q. 4V]iat size would you limit them to? 

.4. 2,000 tons. 

Q. You do not think that any training in 
a training ship or in the Royal Indian 
iMarine would make them competent to offi- 
cer a more than 2,000-ton ship? 

A. T do not thinlc so. As far as naviga- 
tion is concerned, there is no reason why 
a proper course of training should not im- 
prove their prospects, but that will not make 
seamen of them. 

(p. No courses in a training ship would 
make them seamen? 

A. I think it is very doubtful. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Have you had any 
application from the parent of a ho.y, want- 
ing to send his son to sea as an officer or be 
trained to start as a cadet? 

.4. No. There was an application from 
a man who wanted to be a .ship’s clerk, but 
nob an Executive officer. 

Q. The certificate for a home-trade master 
or that for a home-trade mate is very wide 
from the Board of Trade’s certificate? 
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A. Yes. In this connection I have cer- 
tain papers for you to see. +l,pse 

rresident.-Q. May ^ve heep these 

They are the Board of Trade papers. 

Q The only thing he has got to knon i. 
whether he is so far up or down the coast. 

A. The chart is the same for all p.ades. 
There is considerable difference, hut it is 

"^^SirArtMir^room.—Q. I think the Homo 
trade comprises tho voyage from Bombay to 
Aden. 

A. Yes. , . , ,. 

Q. And seamen ivith a home-trado certi- 
ficate would he allowed to take a ship there r 

A. Yes. That is due to tho wording of 
tho Act. 

Q. You have never known an Indian mas- 
ter take a ship to Aden? 

A. No. He would have to do it on dead 
reckoning and observations for latitude 
only. 

President— Q. It is perfectly absurd to 
put Aden on the home-trade list? 

A. Yes, and I presume tho reason is be- 
cause it is considered to be in tho Bombay 


Presidency. 

Sir Artlinr Frooni. — Q. Do you know of 
any Indian master holding a foreign-trade 
masters’ certificate ? 

A. No. 


Q. You do not think that Indians would 
ever go to sea to any extent? 

A. I said that I do not think that tho 
class of men would be forthcoming. Students 
with much higher education are necessary to 
be trained as Indian officers in merchant 
shipping. 

Q. Do they take large vessels round the 
coasts ? 

A. They take vessels of a thousand tons 
and 1,500 tons or so. 

Q. Do you find that the masters of tho 
home-trade vessels spoken of by you keep 
discipline in their ships? 

A. I fancy they do; but that does not 
affect the Port Officer except in the case of 
an accident into which I enquire. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Did I understand you 
to say about home-trade masters and mates 
that with full training in a training ship, 
they would not be successful for foreign 
trade? Does this apply to the present class 
of men? 

A. I do mean to say this in regard to the 
present class of men who are at sea. I do 
not think they are fit to be officers in large 
vessels without good training and without a 
first class certificate. 


Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. 
Supposing I have a young man whom I 
want to put to sea. Is there anything to 
show that you are tho person to ho applied 
to for information in that lino? Have you 
got any notice put up to that effect? 

A. It is not part of iny worlc. Yon have 
got to applj’ to tlio company, but I would 
always assist. 

Q. Supposing you have been asked in a 
friendly way, would you give the information 
required by the young man. 

A. Though it is not part of my duty, I 
would inform tho young man where to apply. 

Q. Have you been in any of the schools in 
Bombay whore tho Indian youths arc 
taught? Arc you familiar with tho youths 
of Bombnj' either in school or college life? 

A. I take groat interest in the Victoria 
Technical Institute, but I have not come 
across tho youths in tho colleges or schools. 

(?. So you have had no opportunities to 
tost tho capacities or tho potentialities of 
tho youths of Bombay who go to colleges or 
schools. 

A. No, I have had no opportunities. 

Q. Supposing a man applies to you for 
information, whom would .you refer him to 
the proper quarter? 

A. I would refer him to such companies ns 
take in apprentices. 

Q. 1 believe there arc only two important 
companies who are running big vcssol.s. 

A. Thoro nro throe important companies; 
they nro, the British India, tho Asiatic and 
the Scindia. 

Q. In tho first two companies that you 
have mentioned, opportunities for learning 
are not given : so that unless tho British 
India and tho Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Company condescend to take Indian youths, 
it will bo very difficult to get opportunities 
for tho sea-life for Indians. 

A. Yes; unless thej' like to start private 
enterprise. 

Q. You know about the committee which 
sat^ in 1920, which found these companies 
entirely unsympathetic? 

A. Yes, from their answers in the file. 

Q. As it is, there is no opening for Indian 
youths unles they go home for getting a 
training in sea-life. 

A. No, there are none so far as I Irnow. 

Q. Do you know anything about tho train- 
ing of apprentices? 

A. I know of one Indian company which 
took an apprentice and after a period of 
three years’ training the young man came 
up for his eyes to be tested. Ho was a very 
good boy but it was found that he was 
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colour blind and so he u'as unfit. My Assist- 
ant Port officer exaniine4 him and found 
him unfit. The boy naturally complained 
that it woxild be very hard to turn him out 
after a period of three years’ training. I 
sympathised with him but could not help 
him and advised him to appeal to the Gov- 
ernment Opthalmic Surgeon who had the 
last word to say in this matter. 

Q. Do you know Sir Muhammad Yusuf’s 
Institute? 

.1. I have not seen it. I haA-e heard that 
there is nothing nautical about the school at 
all noAV. 

Q. You will admit that Avithout trial Ave 
cannot postulate the ijossibilities of anj* 
human being, that Ave cannot predict AA'hat 
a man Avill do or what he will not do? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. The tAVo companies, namely, the British 
India and the Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Companies are quite unsyniijathetic in the 
matter and so you admit that the Indian 
youths have had no opportunities all along 
to shoAV their talents in the line. 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do 3 'ou therefore admit that if the Goa'- 
crnment want that the people of India should 
take to sea-life, the Government Avill have 
to provide opportunities for the same? 

A. I do not think the Government ought 
to be called on to provide opportunities; 
this ought to be done by private enterprise. 

Q. Have not private enterprises failed? 

A. It has never been tried at all. You 
must start colleges and training ships by 
private enterprise. 

Q. You mean philanthropic men must 
come forward? 

A. No, this should not be done by philan- 
thropy at all. 

Q. Do you knoAv of any nation Avhich has 
thriA’-ed in the mercantile mai-ine without 
State aid? 

A. Yes, Great Britain. 

Q. Do you knoAV that Great Britain had 
to put forth all her efforts in the seventeenth 
centurj' to crush Denmark and some o’ther 
coAin tries? 

.1. I do not knoAA' much about that. 

Q. You mentioned about religious diffi- 
culties. Do you knoAv that there are various 
people like the Parsis, Indian Christians, 
Muhammadans and Hindus aa'Iio really do 
not mind about these religious scruples? 

.4. I have carried on board ship high class 
Hihdus and Muhammadans for many j-ears 
and I have also carried regiments and I 
found them a perfect nuisance because sepa- 
rate cooking aiTangements had to be made 


for them. Separate arrangements also had 
to be made for drinking water. 

Q. Is it really difficult to make separate 
arrangements ? 

,4. A ship is not a toAAm; aa'o cannot make 
arrangements for everybody separately. I 
do not see Iioav that difficulty can be got over 
unless the man aaIio comes here saj's : I have 
no caste scruples, I Avill eat with anj- man. 
But yet there is another difficulty and that 
is that different people eat different kinds of 
food; some eat rice and others take AA'heat 
and so on. If thej”^ do not sink all these 
differences there will be much difficultJ^ 

Q. How do 3 mu manage with the lascars? 

A. They are all Muhammadans and there 
is no difficulty about them. 

Q. Do you know AAdiether large companies 
like the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Companies, which carry Indian 
passengers, experience any d’fficult 3 ' in this 
matter ? 

.4. I know nothing abont that. 

Q. What was the composition of the com- 
mittee AA'hich sat in 1920? 

.1. The committee consisted of — 

C. S. HICKJfAN, Captain, R.I.M., 

Chairman of the Commirtee, 
Port Office!’, Bomba 3 '^. 

jMembers : 

H. F. DARVELL, 
Shipping Master, BombaA-. 

B. C. LOWNDES. 

Bomba 3 ’ Steam NaA’^igation Co. 

F. L. BARNETT, 

Marine Superintendent, 
the Mogul Line. 

H. J. ROUSE, 

Asstt. Marine Superintendent. 

British India Steam Nav. Co. 

The Son’blc Mi'. Laluhhai Samaldos. — Q. 
Wlien 3 'ou referred to the difficulty as regareffi 
messing arrangements, I belicA'e you referred 
only to the Hindus. 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards Christians and Muham- 
madans, there Avas no difficult3’? 

.4. No. 

Q. Most of the men aaIio liaA’e taken home- 
trade certificates are Muhammadans? 

A. 1 knoAv of Christians and Muham- 
madans AA’ho have taken home trade certi- 
ficates but not Hindus. The Christians that 
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we got iire as a rule Anglo-Indians or per- 
sons°froni Mauritius and Seycliellos. 

Q. If Hindus come forward and say they 
would give up the religious scruples, then I 
suppose there will he no difficulty on that 
score ? 

A. Certainly none. 

Q. You said in reply to Mr. Bangachariar 
that hecauso people did not come forward in 
large numbers, it had to bo inferred^ that 
they were not prepared to undergo trainijig. 

A. What I meant to imply by that i.s that 
the present class of men who come to the 
Indian merchant service homo trade arc not 
the class of men that should be in foreign 
trade. 

Q. Tf a better typo of men with higher 
social status and better education ofl'er them- 
selves for training, putting aside all their 
religious scruples, would you have any objec- 
tion to train them? 

A. I have no objection to train them up. 

Q. Wiat is the difference between a home- 
trade master and one who has passed a 
second mate’s examination? How manj' 
years’ ti'aining would it require for a man 
who has passed the home-trade master’s ex- 
amination to pass the second mate’s examina- 
tion ? 

/I. He ought to be able to pass it in one 
year. His seamanship is beyond reproach 
if he has passed the home-trade examination. 
As regards the other part, it is only a ques- 
tion of his assimilating and understanding 
the subjects. 

Q. If the right typo of men came forward 
for training would you have any objection 
on racial grounds to allow him to go to the 
top? 

A. Most decidedly not. 

Q. Can you give any reasons why the 
young men who now come forward do not 
belong to the same class of men as the old 
class ? 

A. I think there is the same difficulty in 
the British mercantile marine also. I tliink 
the men who come up for examination now 
have not got the same good and intimate 
knowledge of the subjects as men who came 
a few years ago. I think the conditions arc 
absolutely altered. 

Q. Can it be due to the fact that the 
young men who now come would not bo satis- 
fied with 'the opportunities that the older 
men were satisfied with? Is it not duo to 
the fact that there are not better openings 
for young men that the right type of men 
do not come forward? 

A. No, I do not think so. The j'oung'men 
of the present day are a sign of the times. 
The older men in the merchant service were 
bettei trained than the young men because 


opportunities wei'e such. A man has to be 
half a mechanic. 

Q. You said tluft the boys came cramming 
all the answers. If provision was made to 
train them up proporl.v and teach them the 
theory, it will not be ncccssarj- for them to 
cram? 

A. .ft all depends upon the boys. If they 
are properly trained, they need not cram 
an.ything at nil. 

Q. Usually would a man who gets a mas- 
ter’s cerfieaie bo Ilf) years or more? 

/I. Not necessarily. 

Q. How many years would it take for a 
man to take a master’s certificate? 

.1. The information about these things 
wo^ild bo found- in the regulations. A candi- 
date for a master’s certificate must be not 
less than 21 years of age and must have 
.served five years at sea and so on. I have 
scon many casc.s whore cortificaic.s had been 
granted at 22 years of ago. 

Q. Ho you admit that if there is direct 
recruitment and if boys at the age of 14 
from good family and with sufficient high 
school education arc selected and if they arc 
given a training of 2 or 3 years in a train- 
ing ship then they may be able to come to 
your standard? 

A. Yes. I think so. 

Q. India has a very big coast-liiie and 
before the advent of the British, wc had our 
own .ships; but that industry had died out. 
What T want to know from you is wliether 
that .shipping industry could bo revived by 
giving proper training to the people and 
providing suitable opportunities. 

A. If we get the right typo of men, we 
can revive the industry. 

Mr. Jadu Nnfh Jioy. — Q. You have stated 
that no Indians have hitherto applied for 
sea training. Is it not duo to the fact that 
they are not aware that any opportunify is 
open to them? 

A. 1 have already answered that.^ 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the Bengal 
people ? 

.4. I was Port Officer, Chittagong, for 
some time. 

Q. Thei’c Indian serangs do very well? 

A. You mean the inland serangs in .the 
Sunderbans. I believe the Companies em- 
plo 5 ’ them and they do very well ; they run 
their ships all right. 

Q. If they got proper training they will 
be able also to go to sea ? 

^Pj'esident (to Mr. Jadn Naili Boy). — Q. 
You mean the purely river navigation. 

A. Yes. 

— ^I do not think these men will 
be suitable ns mates and masters on foreign- 
going ships. 
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2Ir. Jadu Nath Hoy. — Q. I understand 
that on the Chittagong side there are several 
people who can still navigate big vessels. 

A.^You mean steamers or sailing ships? 

Q. Tahe sailing ships? 

A. T do not think so. As a matter of 
fact there is now the home trade sailing ship 
examination. It is a ver-y different thing; 
it was started during the war. 

Sir Arthur Froom . — Captain Morland 
pointed out that all his lascars are Muham- 
madans. I do not like the impression to he 
gained that there are no Hindu lascars. 
I’he B. T. S. N. employ Hindu lascars. The 
P. it 0, take Muhammadans. 


There is one other point. Mr. Eanga- 
chariar said that a great many Indians do- 
not travel on the sea. I hope a great many 
will. But a passenger on a big passenger 
ship is one thing and being a mate on a cargo- 
ship is another. In the former the accom- 
modation's comfortable and roomy. In the 
flatter the accommodation is limited although- 
it is much better than what it used to be- 
some years ago. 

Frcsident . — Captain Morland, thank you. 
very much. 

Witness . — -Hwill let you have a schedule- 
of B. 0. T. aiid Indian Home Trade Exami- 
nations with the rules governing them. 


* Witness No. 2. 

Engineer Lieutenant Commander E. S. BORNER, R.I.M., Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor 

to the Government of Bombay. 

Written Statement, dated the 24th March 1923. 


Q. 1. Stagnant and very unsatisfactory. 

Q. 2. Increased wages and poor trade, only 
large capitalised Companies being able to 
run. 

Q. 6’. “Without improved trade no shipping 
industry can prosper. People of this coun- 
try have in the past shown themselves very 
willing ■'•to invest money in shipping and 
have met with a considerable measure of dis- 
aster. 

Q. J). Yes, but not until trade so improves 
as to warrant expenditure on shipping. 

Q. 5. Free advice and supervision in case 
of construction, free carriage of material for 
vessels of a reasonable tonnage on State 
Railways and Government Insurance for 
vessels and cargo. 

' Q. 6. Consolidation of Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act to be completed. Cancel Re- 
bates and fix maximum and minimum fares 
and freights. 

Q. 7. (a) Yes: (h) Yes: (c) No. 

Q. 8. No, because special routes would 
probably be operated by large companies to 
the detriment of the small owner who would 
be .able to- open up many small ports for 
trade. 

Q. 9. Jlinimum 500 tons for steam vessels 
^ with a minimum speed of 8 miles per hour, 
to be discontinued when vessel is 15 years 
old (subject to survey for condition for in- 
surance purposes each year). 

Q. 11. Only in the case of mail services; 

Q. 12. Would suggest a reduction from 10 
to 15 years. 


Q. l.-t. A reduced bounty say 50 per cent, 
for vessels built out of India in order to- 
encourage Indian enterprise. 

Q. 14. As for 9. 

Q. 15. Only on vessels of a suitable size- 
and with suitable accommodation, v'.e., com- 
ply with the English Merchan-t Shipping. 
Act. 

Q. 16. British subjects only. 

Q. 17. Not if British subject. 

Q. 18. Navigation Bounty should enable- 
favourable competition mth all comers. 

Q. 19. Uncertain, probable increase in. 
freight and passenger fares. / 

Q. 21. Steel steamers of 750 — 3,000 tons. 

Q. 22. Private shipyards. 

Q. 23. More or less at a standstill. 

Q. 24. No demand, increased wages, in- 
sufficient freight to make shipping a paying- 
proposition. 

Q. 25. General resuscitation of trade to 
increase the demand. Navigation Bounties 
might open coasting trade with small ports 
and small vessels. 

Q. 26. Yes, as a temporary measure. 

Q. 27. Assistance in providing building 
ships and cheap import and free ^nveyance- 
of Fndian material to be used in construc- 
tion. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q. .30. No, also to wood sailing ships in a. 
lesser degree. 

Wood sailing . . . 250 tons. 

Steel Steam . . . 500 tons. 

Q. 31. A scale of rate for varying sizes to- 
encourage the larger type of vessel. 
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<3. 32. Yes. 

Q. S3. No restriction. . 

Q. 34. Customs free for articles impossible 
to manufacture in India. 

Q. .33. No stock except for immediate 
needs and free import of raw material wbich 
is to be used for the manufacture of these 
articles to encourage local manufacture. 

Q. 36. Unsatisfactory, there being no 
demand. 

Q. 37. Trade depression, inferior construc- 
tion and equipment of vessels making in- 
surance difficult and unable to compete with 
steam, seamanship being such that Masters 
wait for favourable winds. 

Q. 3S. No. 

Q. 39. Yes. 

Q. 40. Create demand, compidsory super- 

vision during construction. 

Q. 41. Abolition of rebate system. 

Q. 42. Yes. 

Q. 43. Yes. Government Insurance to ap- 
proved vessels conditional on compulsory 
supervision during construction. 


Q. 44 to 58. No remarks. 

Q. 59. Possibly if sufficient demand for 
their services. 

Q. 60. (o) Yes, if a Mercantile Marine be 
created. 

(b) This would be met if the numbers re- 
cruited under («) were not excessive. 

(c) I do not think there would be sufficient 
private enterprise in India. 

Q. 62. Time served in India is accepted by 
the Board of Trade in proportion of 5 years 
in India to 4 years in the United Kingdom. 

Q. 63. Schools recognised by the Board of 
Trade and time accepted during 3 years at 
School equal to 2 years worlishop service 
(subject to satisfactory report). 

Bombay, Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute (Half time only). 

Sibpur, Civil Engineering College. 

Poona, College of Engineering (Half 
time with a maximum of iS months). 

Q. 65. It woxild appear necessary. 


Oral evidence, Bombay, the 26th November 1923. 


President. — Q. Mr. Borner, we only want 
to ask you questions over your answers to our 
Questionnaire, because we consider that any 
question you have not answered you do not 
wish to reply to. 

In answer to the first question, you say 

Stagnant and very unsatisfactory.” 
IVould you tell us on what you base that? 

.4. There are no cargoes for any vessels at 
nil just now. That is based on ,the fact that 
the trade is absolutely bad. 

Q. If the trade increased, do you think 
that there is any reason which would mili- 
tate against an Indian Shipping Company 
being prosperous? By “ Indian,” I mean a 
purely Indian-owned company managed in 
India by an Indian. 

A. I think the Rebate system is against 
them and there are no fixed rates for them. 

Q. Otherwise you think there is nothing 
against them? 

.4. I do not think so. 

Q. You are in favour of State Aid to the 
•extent of free advice and supervision in case 
of construction. You mean that Govern- 
ment should establish a sort of supervisory 
office? 

.4. No. I think there should be consti- 
tuted a Department, the same as has been 
done by the Board of Trade in the United 
Kingdom. 

Q. Do the Board of Trade give free 
advice ? 


A. All plans are submitted to them for 
examination in so far as they comply or 
otherwise with the regulations. 

Q. Supposing an Indian Company was 
formed and purchased ships j do you think 
that it ought to be given any State Aid or 
could it simply work out its own salvation? 

A. I think a system of bounty should be 
inaugurated for them. 

Q. Have you worked out at all or consi-' 
dered how this bounty should be levied or 
liow the money should bo found? ■ ^ 

.4. No, Sir. 

Q. Y’^ou say fixed maximum and minimum 
rates-, how would you fix these? 

A. I think if fixed rates were made, it 
would avoid cutting, which is a thing that 
has been done bofox’e. 

Q. But what would you base the maximum 
and minimum on? 

A . 1 think that would be a question for 
the ijhipping people themselves. 

Q. You would pay navigation bounties to 
vessels owned by the people of this country 
between India and ports abroad and between 
ports outside India. Have you worked out c> 
*iuy figures showing the cost of these navi- 
gation bounties to India? 

A. Nothing at all. •» 

Q. Or considered where the money should 
be found? 

.4. No. 
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Q. Can you tell us why you fixed a mini- 
mum of 500 tons foi' steam vessels? 

A. Because I think there is a lot of trade 
for vessels of that tonnage. Anything lower 
than that would he too small to make a 
paying proposition of. I do not think the 3 ' 
would carry a sufficient freight below 500 
tons to give them a fair I'cturn. 

Q. You are in favour of private ship- 
jmrds ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Can you give us anj’ reason for that? 

A. 1 do not think it is advisable for Gov- 
ernment to enter into commercial competi- 
tion with an outside firm. 

Q. I take it j'our answer reallj’- to Ques- 
tion No. 5 comes to this, that in private 
shipyards yon recommend free advice and 
supervision and free carriage of material for 
vessels of a reasonable tonnage on State 
Railways and Government Insurance. 

A. Yes. 

Q. By Government Insurance, you mean 
that if a ship, is built bj' a private company, 
the Government ought to insure it? 

A_. I think Government ought to inaugu- 
rate a system of Insurance for ship and 
cargo. 

Q. Would not that be- rather unfair to 
private enterprise? 

A. They do not do it, not for the small 
ships; small ships have very great difficulty, 
Indian sailing ships partic^arly, in getting 
insured. 

Q. And you think Government ought to 
meet that difficulty? 

A . • I think it would help them to a great 
extent. 

Q. Carriage of material with a reasonable 
tonnage on State Railways; you think that 
ought to be allowed? 

A. I think some xjreference should be given 
to them. I don't say it should be carried 
free, but at reduced cost to enable them to 
compete with Home ship-building. 

Q. Supposing Government took your 
advice and had free advice and supervision 
and free carriage of material and Govern- 
ment Insurance. You think that the ship- 
building industry would spring up in India? 

A. I think so, sir. It has done in other 
countries, wdiy not in India. 

Q. You think the labour will be suitable? 

A, A certain amount of training would be 
necessary, but I think the ' labour would be 
generally suitable. 

Q. Supposing a new Company started a 
shipyiird, do you think that the educated 
Indian wotild he able to -fill the post of con- 
structor in charge of the wortehops? 

A. No, not for a considerable time. 

Q. Not at present? 


A. No, nor for some time either. 

Q. Do you think,. if properly trained, there 
is any reason why they should not do so? 
Supposing facilities for study in engineer- 
ing, etc., were given, is there any reason 
why they should not become efficient ship- 
builders? 

' A. As far as my experience goes, they 
have not shoivn themselves very capable of 
application, but I think with training they 
might, but certainly not for some consider- 
able time. It requires to be bred into them; 
they are not capable of it at present. 

Q. They would in time, with proper train- 
ing, and opportunities given, be able to 
adapt themselves to modern conditions? 

A. I do think so. 

Q. There is no rea.son why they should 
not ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Wooden ships. Do you think there is 
any future for wooden ships? 

A. They are a thing of the past. 

Q. Even with Government Aid or in a 
country that has no wood, do you think 
they would not be a paying proposition? 

A. So far as India is concerned, I think 
thej' would ; but I do not think thej’ should 
be encouraged in preference to steel vessels,, 
because in course of time they will die out. 
There are a very large immber of sailing 
vessels on the coast capable ^nf doing very 
good service. 

Q. You would not advocate establishing 
a wooden ship-building indiistrj' for the 
future of India? 

A. No, it would be very unfair. There is 
a very large proportion of the Indian popu- 
lation who use these wooden vessels, practi- 
cally the whole of the Eastern coast. 

Q. But you said wooden ships were a 
thing of the past? 

.4. Generally speaking. 

Q. If jmu were looking to the future of 
India, don’t you think it would be better to 
encourage the modern product rather than 
the old one? 

.4. Certainly. 

Q. Do you think we ought to stick to the- 
wooden one? 

A. No. I think the majority of Indians 
round the coast are more used to sailing 
ships than to steam vessels. There are a 
Amry large number of them who will go to 
sea in the sailing ship. 

Q. As education becomes more general, do 
you think that that idea would change? 

A. It Avill take a long while to do so. 

Q. As far as the actual carrying of the 
cargoes on these coast sailing ships are 
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concerned, are they carried as efficiently in 
-the sailing ships as in the steamers? 

Q. Gan you give us your reasons for this? 

A . Faulty construction of the vessels. 

Q. Supposing 3 'ou had a really n'ell built 
-(vooden ship, ivould it carry cargo as well as 

SI steam ship? . 

.4. The Indian would have to be trained 
-to go to sea in all weathers. 

Q. Supposing in countries where you have 
.-the wood, is it possible to build a wooden 
ship as efficient foi- cargo carrjdng as a 
anodern steamer? 

.4. No, sir. 

Q. You are a Board of Trade Engineer? 

.4. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have examined a large number of 
Indians? 

A. Parsees and Anglo-Indians. 

Q. No other Indians? 

A. None at all since I have been an 
Examiner. 

Q. Do they pass the ordinary Board of 
Trade examination ? 

A. Yes, first and second class. 

Q, They have never gone up higher? 

A . They would not be capable of it. 

■Q. If they wore given facilities? 

.4. I think they might, but only a few. 

Ip, Is the standard of examination im- 
proving? 

A. The examination is harder, but the 
ttype of candidates is not improving in any 
sway. 

Q. In answer to Question 63, you men- 
tioned the Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute and the Sibpur Civil Engineering Col- 
lege. Do thej' coach in theoretical engi- 
neering? 

A. Thej' do. 

Q. Is it good? 

A. It is accepted bj- the Board of Trade. 

Q. Do the majoritj’^ of candidates that 
sippcar pass the second grade? 

A . There is a very large percentage of 
failures. 

Q. And in surveying the ships that have 
these Indians and Anglo-Indians as Engi- 
neers. do j’ou think that the engines are 
k6pt in good condition? 

A. Excellent condition. 

Q. Do you think that if there are diffi- 
culties in the way of a break-down, fov ex- 
ample, they overcome them? 

A. The majority of them are running 
under, European supervision as far as Su- 
perintending Engineers are concerned. 

Q. Is there anj' Company that have got 
an Indian Superintending Engineer? 

.4. 1 believe the Scindia Steam Navigation 
■Compan.v have a Par-see, but I do not know 


very much about them. They don’t come in 
for survey. 

Q. What are the lines that employ 
Indians ? 

A. All the coast lines, the Bombaj' Steam, 
the Indian Co-operative and several other 
small Companies which run periodicallj’. 

Q. Do yon know any of them sermng in 
big ships? 

A. The Persian Gulf Steam Navigation 
Company and Eastern Steam Navigation 
Companj'. 

Q. All Indian Engineers? 

A'. Not all, some of them have Eui-opean 
Chief Engineers. 

Q. And those are mostly oldish ship^? - 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do .von Icnow any very modern type of 
engines run by Indian Engineers at sea? 

A. Not in large ships. Bombay Steam 
have four and the Indian Co-operative two. 

Q. High speed engines with water tube 
boilers, and they satisfactorily work these? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After they have been in the College, 
where do they get their apprenticeship? 

A. In the Engineering shops in Bombaj' 
and other places, -Alcock Ashdown Mazagaon 
docks, etc. 

Q. You find them satisfactory? 

A. They are accepted by the Board of 
Trade. ' 

Q. Do yoii think they are good in the 
ship-building yard? 

A. No. 

(1. On what ground? 

A. There is no engine construction. 

Q. Supposing that difficulty is got over, 
and supposing Government -established a 
College, in your opinion is there any reason 
why young Indian Engineers should not in 
time become as efficient as any one else? 

.4. You mean Indians generally. 

Q. Yes. 

A. It is limited to Parsees and Anglo- 
Indians at present. 

Q. If the.y were given the same facilities 
as j)eople in England an'd the same facilities 
of going to sea, etc., do you think thej- will 
become highly qualified and efficient? 

A. No. 

Q. On what grounds? 

A. They may in course of time, bu't not 
for .some considerable period. 

Q. But there is no re<ason why the,v should 
not become efficient aftei some considerable 
time ? , 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You find that only Parsees and Anglo- 
Indians come forward? 

A. Except for the driver class where we 
get Muhammadans. 
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Q. Have j^ou had applications from parents 
•or boys themselves to enter into the Indian 
marine ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is thei’e. a driver’s class? . 

/i. Yesj we have a sea-going driver, 50 
N.H.P. 

' Q. That is a ver5' small coasting steamer? 

A. Yes. 

<3. Any one that has to go as Engineer in 
•charge has to iiass the second class Board 
•of Trade Examination? » 

A. Yes. 

Q. ^Vhat size of engine does he take up? 

A. He can take up any home trade 
•steamer. 

Q. Do these drivers give you an idea that, 
if given opportunities of education, they 
would become good Engineers? 

A. I think they would, sir. 

Q. It is lack of education that keeps them 
nway ? 

A. I think the driver class is really a very 
:good sea-going class. 

Q. Yniat time do they take by the time 
they qualify to he put in charge? 

A . I have no" idea. 

Q. They are not all Parsees? 

A. They are all Muhammadans. 

Q. Any Hindus? 

A. I do not know of any. The majority 
are Muhammadans j I think we might say 
they are all Muhammadans. 

Q. Is it a pretty stiff examination that 
they have to undergo ? ■ 

A. It is a practical examination. No 
written test; they are not capable of that. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas. — Q. 
The Indian Merchant Shipping Act has been 
■consolidated ? 

A. It is not quite complete; so far as the 
consolidation is concerned, it is not quite in 
line with the English Act. 

Q. You referred to the cancellation of the 
rebates. Do you mean deferred rebates or. 
do you refer to any- other system ? 

-A. I meant only the deferred rebates. 

Q. What do you mean by the fixing .of 
nlaximum and minimum fares? 

A. I suggested the fixing of maximiim and 
minimum fares because then the shipping 
companies could compete without resorting 
to the cutting of rates. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the cutting of 
freights has been done away with by fixing 
the maximum and minimum in some coun- 
tries ? 

.A. I meant only the cutting of rates ; I do 
not kiiow about the fixing of rates. 

Q. Do you admit that the cutting of 
freights has been carried on to such an ex- 


tent as to necessitate thfe closing down of 
some companies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. One can understand the necessity for 
fixing a minimum; what is the idea of fixing 
a maximum? 

.A. It is with the idea of having a limit of 
reasonable competition that a maximum is 
fixed. If you had no maximum rate, then 
they can raise the rate to any figure they 
like. 

<3. If a minimum is fixed fairly near the 
'average, will there be any necessity for 
fixing the maximum also? 

A. Fixing the maximum would avoid the 
earning of excess profits by the companies. 

<3. As regards navigation bounties, can 
j'ou suggest on what scale it should be given ? 

A. I think a limit of 10,000 miles a year 
may be reasonably placed on the vessels. 

Q. Which department as constituted at 
present could offer free advice in these 
matters ? 

A. Any one can go to the Survey Depart- 
ment and get free advice. 

<3- If Government were to embark upon 
building ship-building yards, of -grant subsi- 
dies for private enterprise, do you think the 
present survey staff would be able to give 
the advice? 

A. At present the survey staff may be able 
to cope with the work, but as shipbuilding 
increases, an increase in the staff may be 
necessary. 

Q. You said that Government should hot 
build ship-building yards, because it would 
compete with private enterprise? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing private enterprise is not forth 
coming, would you have any objection to the 
Government starting the building yards and 
then after some years leaving it for private 
enterprise ? 

A. If there is not sufficient private enter- 
prise in the initial stages, I am afraid, it 
may not be forthcoming to maintain it at 
all. 

Q. We have seen that in the case of some 
industries, the Government started them in 
the beginning and then handed them over to 
private enterprise. I know several instances 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab 
where ihdustries were started by the Govern- 
ment and afterwards they were handed over 
to private enteiqjrise after showing that they 
could be run profitably. 

A I That may be possible if Government 
have sufficient money to do it. 

Q. You said there was difficulty about the 
insurance of wooden ships. Are you aware 
of any indigenous insurance companies which 
are prepared to insure wooden ships? . 
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A. I do not know of any. I know that 
some wooden vessels plying to Eangoon ex- 
perienced great difficulty in the matter of 

insurance. . 

JDhvan BaMdur T. Bangacliariar.—^: ■‘■s 
it not a very unsatisfactory state of things 
that 87 2^®^ cent, of the coastal shixipmg 
should he in the hands of non-Indians? 

*L "Y'gs. 

Q. Supposing 87 per cent, of the English 
coastal shipping were in the hands of Indians 
in England, would an Englishman feel all 
right from the people’s point of view? 

A. From an Englishman’s point of view, 
it would he an unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Q. How long have you been iu this coun- 
try ? 

'a. For 19J years. 

Q. In your experience have people shown 
themselves willing to invest money in sliip- 
Xiing enterprises? 

A. Yes. , , 

Q. Do you not think that the present lack 
of enterprise on the part of the people is 
due to the cutting of rates? 

A. I do not think it is altogether due to 
the cutting of the rates. It is due to want 
of knowledge in running ships. 

Q. Is it also due to the cutting of rates? 

A. Partly, 

Q. You Icnow the recent instances where 
there was a reduction of rates from Es. 18 
to Es. 6? 

A. I know nothing about it. 

Q. Are you for encouraging steel ships 
being built here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the Government propose to give 
opportunities for Indians to become naidga- 
tors and ship-builders, would it not be ad- 
vantageous for the Government to develop 
its ship-building yards? 

A. I think it would be. 

Q. From your knowledge of the present 
docks, do you think they can be improved 
with the above end in view? 

A. No, I cannot say. 

Q. I want your opinion whether the pre- 
sent docks could be improved at all? 

A. 1 think the docliyard officials can give 
that information. 

Q. Given the opportunities both for train- 
ing_ and education, you are hopeful that 
Indians will show themselves fit for naviga- 
tion and to run their own ships ? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. In answer to Questions 7 and 8 you 
speak of navigation bounties. For what' do 
you recommend bounties? 

A. It is solely to encourage the Indian 
coastal trade. 


g. Why do you say in answer to Queistion- 
8 that you would extend the navigation 
bounty rules to small vessels? 

A. I think it is only the small coasting- 
vessels that require bounties j if bounties 
werb given to large vessels ‘also operating: 
on special routes, small ports would not get 
opened uii. 

Q. So you think that small ports should be 
Oldened up ? 

A. Y’es. 

Q. Is not the coastal trade now mainly in 
the hands of big ships? 

A. 1 know of a few small ships alsoj but 
I do not know much about coastal trade to 
sxoeak on the subject. 

Q. Are you distinctly of opinion that this 
sj'stem of rebates should be cancelled if 
Indian shipping is to flourish at all? 

A. I think so; but at the same time it 
seems to me rather unfair that the large 
vessels should be left without any guarantee 
to keep their lines open between certain 
ports. If they have no guarantee at all, it 
means they have to work to the detriment 
of their interests. 

Q. Do you therefore advocate the cancel- 
lation of the rebate system? 

A. If the rebate system is abolished, it 
%vould mean compensation to the large 
vessels in some form or other. 

Q. From your own knowledge of the con- 
ditions here, do yoii think that it is at all 
possible for Indian shipping to develop 
without State-aid? ' - 

A. I do not think so. ■« 

Q. Do you think the shipping industry 
w'ould develop if coastal trade is reserved 
for ships on the Indian register? 

A. No, I think competition is good in all 
things. 

Q. Is it not a fact that they will have to 
compete with well established foreign lines? 

A. If the rates are fixed the foreign lines 
also would have to conform to them. 

Q. Have we got any ships to carry on the 
existing coastal trade? 

A. I do not know about that. 

Q. The Government want to encourage the 
Indian shipping industry. There is enough 
foreign tonnage available to carry on the 
coastal trade. Do you not think that it will 
induce Indian shippers to carry on the trade 
if the coastal trade is reserved for them? 

A. I am advocating the opening of small 
ports for small ships. For that purpose, I 
do not u ant the coastal trade to be reserved 
for Indian shipping alone. 

Q. How do you expect the Indian ship- 
ping industry to develop without some aid 
such as the reservation of the coastal trade 
and the payment of bounties? 
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A. 1 think the Indian ships would he able 
to compete with tlie bigger lines. 

Q. So yon say that the only aid to be 
given is the prevention of the cutting down 
of the rates? 

A . Jf yon allow fair competition, I think 
Indian shipping would be able to hold their 
own with well established companies already 
in possession of the trade. 

Q. Would you agree that reservation of 
some sort would help the growth of Indign 
shipping ? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. Provided you safeguard the public 
against undue high rates what harm do you 
think would result by reservation of the 
coastal trade for Indian shipping? 

A. I do not think any particular harm 
would result. 

. Q. As regards shipbuilding I suppose you 
know that there is more tonnage available 
than is really needed. If this is so bow do 
you think private enterprise in shipbuilding 
wdll flouri.sh at all? 

' A. If the people are allowed to compete 
at fair rates with other countries, I do not 
think it would be difficult for private enter- 
prise to flourish here. 

Q. Do you know that there are enough 
ships available which can be bought at a 
reasonable price? 

A. I have no information about the price 
of ships. . ‘ ' 

Q. If shipbuilding is to thrive in this 
country would you advise the Government to 
encourage shipbuilding by private enter- 
prise? Or would you advise the Government 
to go in for foreign ships? 

A. That depends upon the price of the 
foreign ships. • 

Q. Do you think there are possibilities of 
encouraging shipbuilding industry both in 
the matter of labour and material? 

^ A. Yes. 

Q. Did the Parsi and Anglo-Indian Engi- 
neers that you mentioned get their training 
-in the mechanical schools and workshops? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any Hindu Mechanical 
Engineers ? 

A. I do not know of them. 

Q. Have Indians, as engineers proved effi- 
cient ? 

A. Yes. 

^ Q. Does the British India Steam Naviga- 
’tion Company employ Indian engineers? 

A. I do not know that. I know the 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Company employs 
them. 

Q. Is there any particular reason why the 
British India should not employ them? 

I cannot say. 


Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. .You referred to 
the Muhammadan drivers as being very 
capable in preference to other communities. 
BAiy do you think so? 

A. As far as practical work is concerned, 

1 prefer the Muhammadan driver because 
the Muhammadans as a class are good men. 
But tlie greatest drawback is they are not 
able to speak English well and they are not 
able to pass the examinations. But in their 
in-actieal work they are all right. 

Q. Have j'ou had experience of Hindu 
engineers? 

.1. None at all. 

Q. In Engineeis’ examinations is there 
any differentiation between home trade and 
foreign trade certificates as there is for the 
officers of ships? 

A. None at all. Personally I think an 
Intermediate stage between the sea-going 
Engineer and our present driver’s examina- 
tion would be an excellent one. A home 
trade coasting certificate imposing a limit of 
500 miles between ports for examination 
purposes would be very suitable. 

Q. Do you find Parsi sea-going engineers 
efficient? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do 5 'ou find that in a crisis or break 
down of the machinery, Parsi CTigineers 
stand the strain? 

A. Yes. The Parsis in particular are 
quite good. 

Q. The present standard of education is 
much higher than it was some years ago. 
BTien such is the case why do you say that 
candidates who now come foi’ward do not 
show improvement? I am not in any way 
challenging jmur statement. Can you sug- 
gest any reason? 

A. If practical training is given to them, 
they are quite good ; but they are very poor 
in the written part of the examination, i.e., 
mathematics and engineering knowledge. 

Q. If the higher educated man offers him-- 
self where is the difficulty? 

A. The higher educated man does not 
consider this profession sufficiently attrac- 
tive. The particular man that goes to sea 
as an engineer has not got the requisite 
mathematical training. 

Q. Do you know that a certain number 
of wooden ships were tried during the war? 
Did they prove successful? 

A. I do 1 think they were quite suc- 
cessful ; som^. of them were successful, but 
they were bxiilt merely as war propositions 
at the time when freights were high but 
soon after, well finished steamers were abl? 
to come lip and take their places. 

(). Talking of wooden ships, were they 
successful ? 
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4 Some of them ^'ere efficient, but most 

should assist in the insurance of these 
wooden ships. If insuring 
reullv a profitahle business why did no pn- 
vate company come forward to insure tliese 
ships? Is it because they thought it was a 

losing business? ^ 

.1.1 know that in 1919 a large number of 
sailing ships in Rangoon could not be in- 
sured. Had they been able to get tlicm- 
seli’es insured, the.y would have got cargo. 
Of course the losses in these sailing ships 
were small considering the number that were 
run. 

Q. There are a lot of insurance companies, 
why did they not take up the insurance.? 

A. A large number of ships were ineffi- 
ciently constructed ; they lyere not construct- 
ed under proper supervision. 

Q. You suggest that tlic rebate s.vstein 
should he done away with. Have you 
studied this prohleiii very deeply? 

,-1. I do not know much about it. 

Q. I think we generally suffered from 
Government control during the war. 
Business people suffered from Government 
control in every direction ; it was very mucli 
felt ill England. Now you suggest the 
fixation of minimum and maximum rates of 
control. Tliat introduces control again? 

A. From a general point of view it appears 
to me that both the cutting of rates and the 
Rebate system opens up very unfair com- 
petition. 

Q. I see; that, is liow it appeals to yon 
personally. 

A. Yes. 

(?. About the coastal trade I want to ask 
you one question. Do .voii consider that 
Indian-owned steamers should he substan- 
tially assisted to enter into competition with 
established lines on the coastal trade? 

A. They should be assisted by navigation 
bounties. 

Q. But j’ou said that if the Eebatc svstem 
was done away with and they had a chance 
of fair competition they should succeed with- 
out any other assistance? 

-d-. The\ should have some sort of a.ssist- 
ance in the meantime ; they will not bo able 
to start work- straightaway. 

Q. Y^n mean it would not be an efficient 
service ? 

A. I do not think they would run tliem 
efficiently ; _ they have not sufficient know- 
ledge of shipping at all. 


Sir John Biles.-Q. Mr. Rangachariar 
asked you as to wliat kind of comnetifJn^ 
Englishmen are having with TndinS ship" 


trading on the Indian coasts. Is there any- 
thing at jircsent to prevent the latter from 
trading? 

.1. 1 do not know; tiiey might go there 
and trade if they wanted. 

Q. What do .von tliink the Britisher would 
do' if ho found the conipinition of Imlinns 
severe on i!io English coast? Mould lie try 
and meet it? 

.1. I think he would. 

Q. Do yon think tlie hidiaii, if lie chooses, 
could succeed in competilion on the Indian 
coa.st against tlio Britisher? 

.1. Given a fair opportunity, I think he 
could. 1 am rather eoncernod with small 
coasting vessels. 

Q. fn tiio first place, .van want to restrict 
competition: i.s tliat what .voii call a fair 
opportiinit.vP t 

.1. 1 do not quite follow .von. 

(*. You want to limit the freight rates 
which .von suggest .should be fixed ? 

.1. Ye.s. with the maximum and miniiniim. 
Q. I suppose tlic.v would ho fixcrl so that 
a man who could not work very ehenpl.v 
would bo onnhlod to do so; otherwise you 
would not call that a fair competition? 
Yon would restrict competition; when it 
becomes too severe, .von woiild stop it. 

.1. 1 cani.uL uiulerntaiid yon. sir. 

Q. What I mil trying to 'get at is what 
coinpe' )n roail.v is. Yon say yon believe 
in , petition, but yon don’t believe in 
eomjieiition to tbe nltiniatc limit. You do 
not believe in fighting it out to Clio end? 

.4. No large enpitali.st company could 
afford to cut their rates, 

Prcsldcnf. — Q. I talcc it that what yon 
mean is that you want competition, not cn- 
lircl.v by capital, but you would fix the rates 
to a certain extent .so that the he.st run and 
most efficient compan.v would do hotter than 
the inefficiently rim compan.v; you do not 
want competition entirely on the ground of 
capital. 

.4. That .seems to he the best thing. 

Sir John lilies. — Q. That is what yon 
really want. 

.4. T think reasonable eoinpolilion is a 
verv good thing. 

Q. You tiiiiik bounties ought to bo given 
to Indian Companies? 

A. To any company. T did not .say to an 
Indian company alone. 

(1. Y'on moan giving bounties all round, 
it does not help anybody; T want von to toll 
me if it docs. 

A. I. think ships registered in India should 
lie eligible for a bounty to assist them. 

Q. Whether the.? are British Companies 
or iiKlian Conipanio.s, rim hv Indian or non- 
Tndians? 
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A. I think so. 

Q. And yon think that bounties are to be 
bestowed all round, not particularly to the 
Indian or a new Indian mercantile marine? 

A. No. 

Q. That is not very clear to me. I under- 
stood you to say that the new companies 
which iiad difficulties and had no experience 
should be helped ; and now you say any com- 
pany? % 

A. I think it rather unfair to give the 
concession to an Indian Company only. To 
any company registered in India, the con- 
cession shoiild be extended. 

Q. What chance of success do you think 
an Indian mercantile marine would have in 
competition with the' existing ships? 

A. The lai’ger ships would have a very 
fair chance. I think there is a future for 
small coasting vessels in India, that only 
exist on a very small scale at present. 

Q. The class that does now exist on the 
coasting trade. You think that if the Eng- 
lish ships remained on the coasting trade 
with the Indian mercantile marine they could 
have a chance of successful competition? 

A. I think perhaps they might. 

Q. If the Rebate system was removed and 
if the rates were fixed in a reasonable way? 

A. I think they could. 

Q. It does not imply that they can be run 
as efficiently as English ships. Is that your 
belief ? 

A. They could after a time, not at the 
present moment, and not to the same extent 
of profit. They could be run as a commer- 
cially paying proposition. 

Q. You 'think the existing ships are run 
at such a large margin of profit that the 
new Indian ships could be run with a suffi- 
.cient margin even if they are less efficient? 

A. I do not know anything about the pre- 
sent profits. 

Q. It Avas stated at the Imperial Confer- 
ence of Shipping- that, at present the ship- 
owners were barely existing, hanging on by 
the skin of their teeth. Is this a" proper 
time for starting an Indian marine? 

A. EAudently not. 

Q. If j'ou successfully create an Indian 
marine and confine the operations of that 
marine to the coasting trade and exclude 
any other marine, won’t you be in the same 
position as you are at present; what you 
call a monopolv? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And a monopoly run by Indians instead 
of by Britishers? 

' A. There is no real advantage except that 
the Indians would have their own Mercantile 
hlarine and some interest in the vessels 
running. 


Q. AVhat about the cost of subsidies and 
the temporary, if not permanent, inefficiency 
of the services? 

'' A. I do not think so. I think Indian Com- 
-panies could, run small coasting vessels very 
efficiently. 

Q. But the coasting trade is not run al- 
together by a small coasting ship. The 
existing trade is done 98 per cent, by ships 
that are owned by Britishers? 

.4. But my point is the opening up of 
small ports wliich are not at preseirt touched. 

Q. What are the reasons after all that an 
Indian marine should be created by subsi- 
dies and freight rates? What is it going to^ 
mean to India? 

A. 1 think it might improve the general 
trade of the country. 

Q. In what way? 

A. There is a lot of trade that is noAA- 
done by small sailing vessels and it is not 
efficiently carried. There is no reason why 
that should not be carried in steamers to 
ports which are not noAv touched. 

Q. Is there anything that prevents the 
Indians from running these new steamers 
noAv ? 

A. Nothing at all. 

Q. Is it not the trade that prevents the 
British from going into these ports? 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. If that is so, why should Indians go? 

.4. I am of opinion that it would be pro- 
fitable. 

Q. Is it not to the British owner? 

A. I know that' the small Indian ships now 
run are ahA^ays full. 

Q. Have they any opportunity to increase 
their number? 

.4. Yes. I believe that owners of A-essels 
are always talking about increasing their 
number. 

TJie Hon’hle Mr. Lahihliai Samaldas . — 
Q. At present we have no steel plates here. 
Do you think it would be profitable to im- 
port steel plates? 

.4. Tatas are matiufactiAring steel plates. 

Q. It Avill take some time? 

.4. Y'es. 

Q. Blit 5 'ou do not think it would be 
advisable to import steel plates and then 
build ships? 

.4. As conditions are at present, no. 

Q. You said that smaller ports could be 
touched hy small sailing vessels and Sir John 
asked you AA’hy it is that they are not being 
touched by existing A'essels. Is it not be- 
cause bigger ships Avant bigger profits, while 
small Indian ships Avill be satisfied AA'ith small 
profits ? 

.4. I do not knoAv. 

President . — Thank you very much. 

n 2 
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Witness No. 3. 


Mr. MAIOTOHANDAS RAMJI, J.P., Bombay. 

Written statement, dated tlie 21st Angust 1923. 


■ Q I. I am of opinion that the present 
condition of shipping industry in India is 
very backward and unsatisfactory. 

Q. 2. The conditions in India wdiich mili- 
tate against the development of_ shipping 
enterprises hy the people of this country 
are : — 

(i) the high rate of interest prevailing 
in this country, as compared with 
other advanced countries of the 
world; 

(if) the keen competition hy foreign 
steam-ship companies; 

{in) to some eirtent, the want of check 
hy Government of foreign 
steamers ; 

(iv) the total neglect of this industry 
by the State; and 

{v) the want of Government help to 
private Indian shipping enter- 
prise. 

Q, 3. No measure or measures can miti- 
gate or remove the existing difficulties and 
disabilities to encourage the people of this 
country to embark on shipping enterprises, 
without State aid in some form. 

( 4. Yes. State aid is absolutely essen- 

tial. 

Q, 5. I would advocate (i) that the State 
should maintain its own shipbuilding yards; 
(ii) that the State should give every faci- 
lity and encouragement to private Indian 
enterprise to construct shipbuilding yards 
by reserving the entire coastal passenger 
and • cargo traffic exclusively to Indian 
owned vet-sels and b 3 ' a system of bounty to 
Ocean Navigation by Indian owned shipping 
companies. 

Q. 6. Yes. The principal legislative 
measures should be — 

(i) for the prohibition of all foreign 
ships on the coastal passenger and 
cargo traffic; 

(it) for the creation of a Shipping 
Fund : the fund might be created 
out of a small tax on evei’y ton of 
cargo brought into this country, 
and a small percentage of the 
Customs revenue which might be 
given by the State; this i’und 
should be utilised only for 
improving the shipbuilding indus- 
try and enterprise in India; 

'(in) for the State to control the freight 
rates with sufficient power to 


check freight wars ; such nS power 
to prevent any shipowner from 
increasing the rates, unless he 
shows sufficient and reasonable 
grounds for so increasing, after 
ho has once reduced the rates for 
the purpose of a froiglit war; 
(ir) for the Indian shipping companies 
or shipowners emploj-ed in the 
coastal trade being exempted 
from payment of income tax, if 
thoj' utilise the amount of income 
tax towards building in India 
ships of a certain capacity to bo 
specified ; and 

(r) for preferential treatment to ho 
shown in every case to Indian 
shipping companies, ns against 
foreign shipping companies. 

(). 7. I am in favour of the grant of 
navigation bounties to Indian owned vessels 
trading (a) between Indian jiorls, (h) bet- 
ween India and ports abroad and (c) 
between ports outside India. 

Q. S. While generally in favour of the 
grant of navigation bounties, I recommend 
in the first instance that the grant might 
bo given only to vessels employed in the 
coastal trade. When this coastal trade is 
completely in the hands of tlio Indian ship- 
ping companies, and also wliou this trade 
is fully developed only then can we think 
of granting navigation honntics to vessels 
employed in other trades indicated in the 
above question. My roasoii for this is, 
that our first endeavour must bo to induce, 
oncourn^e and foster chipping indus- 
try initially in the cr. *;)1 trade; and after 
this aim is successfully attained, we can 
direct our attention to further development 
bejmnd the Indian waters. It will then ho 
a proper time to determine whether the 
vessels emploj'od in ocean-going trade are 
in need of navigation bounties, and if they 
are, to grant tbem. 

<>. 9. I suggest that there should he a 
limit in each case; hut I cannot say what 
should he the limits. Tlio limit should not 
bo ..-jcessive. 

' . 11. Yes. Tlio percentage might ho 
c 3rmiiied by a bodj’ like the Shipping 
b ard. 

Q. 12. This ^ question would arise only 
after the Indian shipping industry' is suffi- 
ciently advanced. When that stage is arriv- 
ed this question might he decided after a 



full and thorough enquiry into the state of 
the industry; and such an enquiry might 
take place periodically. 

Q. IS. No. To encourage the Indian ship- 
building indtistry navigation bounties should 
also he given to foreign built vessels regis- 
tered in India and owned by Indian 
Companies. The bounty might be on_ a 
somewhat reduced scale until Indian ship- 
building is sufficiently advanced. 

Q. 14. Yes. After 15 years, 

Q. IS. Yes. This must be insisted on the 
vessels receiving navigation bounty. 

Q. 16. No. .Well qualified non-British 
subjects or non-British Indian subjects might 
be employed if the services of such persons 
are necessary in the interests of the develop- 
ment of this national industry, only if 
qualified Indians are not available for the 
same posts. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. 18. I favour the complete reservation 
or the entire coastal trade exclusively for 
the development of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q. 19. The effect of such reservation will 
be to encourage Indians to come forward to 
■develop an Indian Mercantile Marine, 
Indian shipbuilding industry and naval 
Engineering. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 21. Steam vessels of the minimum gross 
tonnage of 1,500. 

Q. 22. I recommend the establishment and 
development of well equipped Government 
Doclcyards for the purpose; but the Govern- 
ment should give all possible encouragement 
and help to private enterprise. 

- Q. 23. To my knowledge there is no ship- 
building or Marine ■ Engine construction 
industry in India for building large ships. 

Q. 24. This is very unsatisfactory. 

Q. 25. It is impossible , to remove the 
diffictilties and disabilities unless the State 
pioneers the industry. 

Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 27^^ I would advocate (i) the State 
giving facilities to obtain suitable shipbuild- 
ing yards, (ii) the State guaranteeing 
interest on capital and (Hi) the State giving 
expert advice free of cost. 

Q. 28. Yes. The legislative measures 
should be (i) to exempt in the first instance, 
all shipbuilding materials imported into 
India by the shipbuilders specially for the 
shipbuilding from customs duties and (ii) 
to refund the income tax if the Indian 
company or shipowner utilises that amount 
for shipbuilding in India only. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q. SO. Yes. A minimum gross registered 
tonnage, of 1,500. 


Q. SI. I would suggest 15 per cent, of tho 
cost of the Hull. 

Q. S2. Yes. 

Q. SS. I am not against the importation 
of materials for shipbuilding. But the 
materials not being available in India, the 
shipbuilder must be given the freedom of 
using imported materials for shipbuilding. 
But, if the Hull or propelling machinery 
is entirely Indian built, that vessel must 
get a special rate of enhairced bounty. 

Q. 34. No duty should be charged on the 
materials specially imported for tho purpose 
of shipbuilding. 

Q. So. I do not think there would be any 
I’oom for abuse of these concessions. Should, 
however, there be any such case, their 
right to concessions, and also if necessary 
their right to borinty might he withdrawn. 

Q. S6. This industry is in a comparatively 
more satisfactory form. 

Q. S7 to 42. 'No. 

Q. 4S. There is no dignity in insuring 
either wooden ships or cargo with private 
Indian firms which carry on the business 
of Marine Insurance, and there are a 
number of such Indian firms. 

Q. 44- I am of opinion that a considerable 
number of youths of this country are likely 
to be desirous of following the sea in the 
capacity of officers in tlie Indian Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q. 45. The Government should take steps 
for (a) their training, (h) future employment 
and (c) facilities for further stud^y when 
qualifying for the Board of Trade' Certi- 
ficates in the various grades. 

0. 46- I suggest that a preliminary train- 
ing might be given on shore at first, then 
in the Doclryards and then on sea. 

Q. .^7. The Government should take active 
steps to establish a Nautical College in India 
and also a training ship. They should be 
provided and supported b.v Governjnent. 

Q. 48. I am against giving any scholar- 
ship for the purpose of training any cadet 
in England. Necessary establishments for 
their training must be provided by the 
Government in India as early as possible. 

Q. 42. The maintenance charges of such 
institutions should ho met partly by the levy 
of fees and partly by Government. 

Q. so. As answered in Question 47, I 
recommend the establishment of both. 

Q. 51. The training might be, if it could 
be so arranged, in both or in either. This 
ma.v be determined b.y technical experts. 

Q. 52. I recommend that all shipowners 
who get either subsidy in any form, or Mail 
contracts should be compelled to take 
apprentifces in each ship. Others might be 
pursuaded to take a limited number of 
apprentices. ^ 
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n. 5.?. Shipowners who get 
he compelled to take apprentices fiee of c ny 
premium. Government need not pay a y 

The sea-going training |’'°2d 

he maintained by Government, 

he, freight or Government stores might he 

carried hy that ship. iriirnT^e 

q. 55. The practice prevailing in Jl-urope 

might he followed here. 

0. 56. I have no views. 

Q. 57. I favour the idea of the system in 
'Great Britain being followed in this case. 

Q. 58. 1 consider that one, or pieferabJy 
two such Academies are required and that 
Bombay and Calcutta might be chosen for 
their situation. They should be maintained 
whollv by Government. 

q. 5Q. Considerable number of youths of 
this country would only_ eagerly seize the 
opportunity if it offers itself to them. 

Q. 60. Government should take active and 
immediate steps to provide for {a), (h) and 


V .'- /• 

Q. 61. 1 haie no detailed idea, but T 
would like the Government to supply all 
possible and necessary facilities. 

Q. 62. Not answered. 

q. 6.3. T am not aware of the existance of 
anj’ such school college or institute in 
India. 

q. 64. The present arrangement is not 
adequate. India wants Indians only to be 
appointed to these posts. But as for being 
trained as such they have to start a sea life 
at a tender age of 14 or 15, it is v'ery 
inadvisable to send the Indian boys to a 
distance of 5 or 6 thousand miles awa 5 ' from 
their home. It would therefore be better, 
and I suggest that all suitable and necessary 
and efficient arrangements as indicated in 
the question should he made obtainable in 
India itself. 


q. 65. Yes, but only till those facilities are 
made obtainable in India itself; and serious 
and early attempts must be made by Govern- 
ment to secure these in India ' itself as 
soon as practicable. 


Q 66 I accept in general the views stat- 
ed but ' recommend that preference should 
always be given to an Indian company if 
other conditions are equal or even if slightly 
inferior. 

Q. 67. One other condition in my opinion 
that should be enforced in mail contracts is 
that such companies who have the Mail con- 
tract must take a specified number of 
apprentice officers and engineers and train 
them. 

Q. 68. I would.^suggest tender. 

q. 69. The various methods of State aid 
that I would suggest are (i) Construction 
bounties, (ii) Navigation bounties, (in) 
Government pioneering shipbuilding, (iv) 
Government encouraging and assisting 
private enterprise; (a) giving mail contracts 
to Indian companies, (vi) promising car- 
riage of troops, (aii) providing emigration 
passengers, carriage of Government stores 
and railway materials and {viii) giving 
special reduced rates by Eailwa.ys in case of 
exports and imports carried by Indian ships. 

q. 70. The following are the methods I 
would suggest for raising the funds required 
for the purpose: — 

(i) A small tax on all foreign ships 
entering the Indian ports. 

(r’f) A tax on every ton of cargo import- 
ed or exported in foreign ships, 
and also 

(Hi) a small percentage of the total 
receipts of the customs duties to be 
set aside for the purpose of raising 
the funds required. 

The fund created out of these realisations, 
after deduction of necessary incidental ex- 
penditure, to be utilised for bounties, subsi- 
dies, and construction loans. The manage- 
ment of this fund should be by a shipping 
board to be constituted by Statute. Such 
a Board when constituted should have 
independent powers to deal with all matters 
connected with the Indian shipping trade 
and industrj' in an efficient manner, for 
the proper working of the proposed Ship- 
ping Act and for the early developfhent of 
an Indian Mercantile Marine. 


witness iNo. q. 

The Bombay Native Piece-Goods Merchants’ Assoniation. 
Written statement, dated the 22nd August 1923 


— -w ui biie snipping 

try in India is very unsatisfactory. 

q. 2 The conditions in India which mili- 
tate at present against the development of 


(o) the high rate of interest prevailini 
hi the countiw, 
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(b) the keen competition by foreign 

steamship companies, 

(c) to some extent, the want of check 

by Government on foreign 
steamers, 

(d) the tetal neglect of this industry bj’ 

the State, and 

(c) the waiit of Government help to 
private shipping enterprise. 

Q. 3. In the opinion of our Committee no 
other measure can mitigate or remove the 
existing difficulties and disabilities without 
in the first instance, direct State aid. 

Q. Our Committee’s opinion is in the 
affirmative. 

Q. 5. Our Committee suggests — 

(F) that the State should maintain ship- 
ilfiTfi’uVng' yuraV. 

(ii) that the State should give every 
facility and eiiicouragement to 
private enterprise to construct 
.shipbuilding yards, by reserving 
the coastal passenger and cargo 
traffic exclusively to Indian owned 
vessels and by a system of bountj' 
to Ocean Navigation by Indian 
owaied shipping companies. 

Q. G, In the opinion of our Committee the 
principal Legislative measures necessary 
are ; — 

(i) for the prohibitioai of all foreign 
'ships on the coastal passenger and 
cargo traffic, and 

(if) for the creation of a fund for the 
said purpose. 

The fund might be created out of a small 
tax on everv ton of cargo brought into this 
.country. A small percentage of the 
Customs revenue might also be given by 
the State for the said fund. This fund 
should be utilised only for improving the 
shipbuilding industrj’^ and enterprise in 
India. 

(Hi) The State to control the freight 
rates with power to check freight 
wars; such as power to prevent 
any ship-owner from increasing the 
rates, unless he shows sufficient 
and reasonable grounds for so 
' increasing, after he has once 

!, reduced the rates for the purpose 

of a freight war. 

(iv) The Indian shipping companies or 
ship-ouTiers emplo.yed in the coastal 
trade being exempted from pay- 
ment of income tax, if they utilise 
the amount of income tax towards 
bnilding in India ships of a cer- 
tain capacity. 

(r) For preferential treatment to be 
shown in every case to Indian 


shipping companies, as against 
foreign shipping companies. 

Q. 7. Our Committee favours the grant of 
Navigation Bounties to vessels owjied by the 
people of this. country in all the three cases, 
(a), (b), and (c). 

(). S.- Our Committee recommends that tho 
Navigation Bounty, should in the first ins- 
tance be given only to the coastal shipping 
companies; and later on, when that trade 
is fully developed, and the coastal passenger 
and cargo traffic is entirely in the hands of 
Indian shiijping companies, the question of 
navigation bounty to ocean-going steamers 
may be considered. The'^reasons for our 
Committee to make this 'suggestion is that 
shouM Srsi he zeede to hzdoee eod 
eijcourage Indians to develop the shipping 
industry fully first in the coastal trade; and 
after this is achieved completely, it will be 
the proper time to consider the question of 
giving navigation bounties. 

Q. 9. Our Committee would like to linrc 
the tonnage and speed. 

Q. 11. Our Committee recommends an ad- 
ditional percentage of increased bounty for 
extra speed. 

Q. 12. Our Committee is of opinion that 
this question may be comsidered at some 
future date, if necessary, when the Indian 
shipping industry is fully and satisfactorily 
developed. Till that time, our Committee is 
of opinion that this question does not arise. 
When that stage is rea'ched, this, question 
may be decided after a full enquiry; and 
such an enquirj’ maj" take i^lace periodically. 

Q. 13. Our Committee is of opinion that to 
encourage the Indian shipping industry, 
navigation bounties should also be given 
to foreign built vessels registered in India 
and also owned by Indian companies. It 
.should be on a somewhat reduced scale until 
the Indian .shipbuilding enterprise is suffi- 
ciently advanced. 

Q. Vi. Our Committee advocates the stop- 
page of navigation bounties after a specified 
period ; and would fix 15 years. 

Q. 13. Our Committee desires that provi- 
sion must be made for insisting this. 

Q. 16. Our Committee does not desire to 
exclude the employment of well qualified 
i.on-British subjects or non-British Indian 
subjects, should the services of such persons 
be necessary in the interests of the develop- 
ment of this national industry, only if quali- 
fied Indians for the same posts are not 
available. 

" ’ Q. 17. Our Committee desires the cessation 
of navigatioiv bounties in the case of vessels 
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being sold, chartered, or mortgaged to 

^15. "Oxir Committee recommends the 
complete reservation of all 
trade exclusively for the development of an 
Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q 10. The effect of such reservation, in 
the ' opinion of our Committee, is that it 
ivill be to encourage Indians to come for- 
ward to develop an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, Indian shipbuilding industry and 

Naval engineering. _ . • .i 

Q. 20. Our Committee’s opinion is in ttio 


affirmative. ,,, 

Q. 21. In tho opinion of our Committee, 
steam vessels of over 1,500 gross tonnage arc 
most likely to be required for an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 22. Our Committee suggests, in the first 
instance, the establishment of well equipped 
Government Dockyards for tho purpose, and 
is of further opinion that at the same time 
the State should also give all possible oii- 
couragemeut and help to private enterprise. 

Q. 83. Our Committee thinks that, to its 
knowledge, there is no shipbuilding or 
Marine Engine construction industry in 
India for building large .ships. 

Q. 21f. The opinion of our Committee for 
this unsatisfactory situation is the utter 
want of sufficient facilities and oncoiirage- 
me"ht by the State. 

. Q. 25. Our Committee is decidedly of tho 
opinion that it is absolutely impossible to 
remove the existing difficulties unless tho 
State pioneers the industry. 

(1. 80. The opinion of our Committee is 
in tho affirmative. 

(). 3?. Our Committee would advocate. 

(i) the State aid giving facilitie.s to 

obtain suitable shipbuilding 
yards, 

(ii) the State guaranteeing interest on 

capital, and 

(ii?) the State giving export advice free 
of cost. 

Q. 28. Onr Committee tbinlvs that some 
legislative measures are necessarj' for the 
satisfactory development of these industries. 
The legislative measures should be with ti 
view to (i) exempting, in the first instance, 
all shipbuilding materials imported into 
India by the shipbuilders specially for ship- 
building from customs duties,' and (ii) 
refunding of income tax if the Indian Com- 
pany or shipowner utilises that amount for 
shipbuilding in India only. 

Q. 20. Onr Committee is in favour of the 
grant of construction bounties to vessels 
built in Indian shipyards. 

.<3. SO. Onr Committee advocates the rer- 
triction of construction bounties to vessels 


built of steel only. Tiic minimum gross ton- 
nage of .such ships to be entitled to the 
bounty should ho l,o00. 

(f>. 31. Our Committee re-commciuls that 
such a bounty might be about l?j per cent, 
of tlie cost of the Hull, 

<?. 32. Our Committee answers in the 
affirmative. 

Q. S3. Our Coinniittoc do not advocate 
any restriction on the importation of 
materials for shipbuilding. But if is of 
opinion that if those materials are not 
available in India, the Imll might be con.s- 
irnelod with imported materials. In its 
opinion, the .same rcmarl: applies for the 
propelling macbiiiory nEa. But should the 
conslructioii bo entirely .Indian mnde, our 
Committee is of opinion that a special rate 
of onliaiired bounty should bo given to sueb 
builder-.. 

Q. S>i. If the materials not being avail- 
able ill India, are specially imported by the 
shipbuilders for the purpose of .shipbuilding, 
no duly should bo eiiarged on them, 

Q. S~>. Onr Commit tre is of opinion that 
iu view of its answers to questions d.*! and (ll, 
there eaiiuni be any room for abuse of those 
eoueossions. However, should there bo any 
.such ease of iibuse. their right to such coii- 
ecssion and aUo, if necessary, their right to 
hoimly. ran he withdrawn. 

Q. 30. Our C’onmiitlee tliiukii that wooden 
shipbuilding in India is in n romparntively 
more satisfaetory form. 

Q. 31 to Our Committee’s answer for 
all those questions is in the negative. 

.',3. Our Caiiimittec is of opinion that 
there is no diffieulty in insuring either 
wooden sliijis or cargo with private Indian 
firms which carry on tho business- of 
Marine Tnsnranee. and our Commitieo 
believes there arc many such Indian firms. 

O. Our Comniittoe considens that 
considerable mimher of youths of this 
country arc likol.v to ho desirous of follovr- 
iiig the sea in the capacity of offieers in 
the Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. //.’}. Our Commit tee is decidedly of tho 
opinion that Governmer •. should take active 
stcjis to provide for f-?. ^5) and (e). 

Q. lip. Our Conn illoc suggests that a 
priliminary training might ho given on 
shore at fir.st, then iu the dockyards and 
then on sea. 

Q. .{7. Our Couimittoo recommends that the 
training ship or establishment must ho 
provided by ('jx'ornnient, 

Q- 43. Our Committee suggests that 
Government should take active stops to 
establish a ^Nautical College in India, bnt 
no scholni'ship slioxdd ho gix'en by Govern- 
ment for traiixing in foreign coxinlrios. 
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Q. j^9. Our Committee suggests that the 
mainteuance charges of such institutions 
should he mot partly by the levy of fees and 
partly by the Government. 

Q. 50. Our Committee advocates the 
establishment of both. 

Q. 51. Our Committee’s opinion is that 
the training must be, if it could be so 
arranged, in cither or both u’hich can be 
determined by technical experts. 

Q. 52. Our Committee recommends that 
all ship-o^rners u’lio get subsidy in an.v form 
or mail contracts should bo compelled to 
take apprentices in each ship. Others 
might bo pursuaded to take apprentices. 

Q. 53. Our Committee thinks that shii)- 
ou'uers vho get subsidy miist take appren- 
tices free of any premium. Government 
need not pay any portion. 

Q. 5ff. Our Committee thinks that such a 
sea-going training ship should be maintain- 
ed by Government. 

Q. 55. Our Committee opines that the 
procedure prevailiiig in Europe should be 
followed liere. 

Q. 50. Our Committee have no views. 

Q. 57. Our Committee favours the idea of 
the .system in Great Britain followed here. 

Q. 53. Our Committee is of the opinion 
that in the first instance at least, one or 
preferably two such academies are required, 
and that Bomba.v and Calcutta might be 
chosen for their situation. They should be 
maintained wholly by Government. 

Q. 59. Our Committee thinks that many 
youths of this country would eagerly seize 
the opportunity if only it offers itself to 
them. 

Q. 00. Our Committee reconunend.s that 
Government should take immediate and 
active step'-. 

Q. 6'I. Our Committee has no detailed 
views on the matter; but would like the 
Government to supply all possible and neces- 
sary facilities. 

Q. 02. Our Committee believes that suffi- 
cient practical training to apimentices to 
enable them to become efficient Marine 
Engineers might be made available in India, 
in Government Dockyards and other ship- 
building yards. 

Q. OS. Our Committee is not aware of the 
existence in . India of any such School, 
College or Institute. 

Q. C).'f. Our Committee is of the opinion 
that as India wants Indians only to be ap- 
pointed to these posts, and as for being 
trained as such they have to start a sea 
life at an earlj^ age of 14 or 16, it would 
be better to secure all suitable and efficient 
arrangements as indicated in the question 
for their training in India itself, and not, 


at a distance of 5,000 or 6,000 miles away 
from their homes in a place like England. 

Q. 05. Our Committee desires that 
Government should make earnest attempts 
to provide such facilities in India itself as 
early as possible. 

Q. 60. Our Committee in accepting in 
general the views set forth, desires that 
preference should bo given to an Indian 
company if other conditions are equal or ■ 
even if slighth- inferior. 

Q. 07. Our Committee considers that 
another condition might bo imposed, viz., 
that such companies who have mail con- 
tracts should take a definite number of 
Indian apprentices as Officers and Engineers 
and train them. 

Q. OS. Our Committee suggests Tender. 

Q. 09. In the opinion of our Committee 
some of the various methods of State aid to 
promote the establishment of an Indian 
Hfercantile IMarino arc: — 

(1) Construction bounties. 

(2) Navigation bounties. 

(3) Government pioneering shipbuilding, 

(4) Government encouraging and assist-' 

ing private enterprise. 

(5) Giving mail contracts to Indian 

companies. 

(6) Promising carriage of troops. 

(7) Providing Emigration passengers, 

carriage of Government stores and 
railwaj' materials. 

(S) Giving special reduced rates by 
Railways in case of exports and 
imports carried by Indian ships. 

Q. 70. Oiir Committee suggests the 
imposition of a small tax on all foreign 
ships entering the Indian ports, a tax on 
every ton of cargo imported or exported 
in foreign ships, and also a small percentage 
of the total receipts of the customs duties 
to be set aside for the purpose of raising 
the funds required. The fund created out 
of these realisationsf after deduction of 
necessary incidental expenditure, to be uti- 
lised for bounties, subsidies, and construction 
loans. 

The maimgement of this fund should 
be by a Shipping Board to be consti- 
tuted bj’ statute. In addition to the above 
answers, oiir Committee suggests that when 
legislative measures are considered for lihe 
development of an Indian Mercantile Marine 
and shipbuilding industry, provision should 
be made for creating by statute an inde- 
pendent Shipping Board with powers to- 
deal with the proper working of the pro- 
posed Shipping Act. 

Our Committee is unable to give any 
figures in support of their suggestions. 
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€ral evidence of Mr. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI, 
of the Bomhay Native Piecegoods Merchants 


President.— Q. In answer to Question 2 
you sav that the shipping industry is bad 
•on account of the high rate of interest pre- 
vailing in the country. Would you just 
•explain hoiv that is affected? ^ 

A The ordinary rate of interest in the 

Indian market for raising money is from 

7 to 9 per cent, whereas in England the 
jiverage rate of interest is about 4 per cent. 
A Company started in India expects to earn, 
say. about 10 to 12 per cent, to satisfy 
its shareholders and has to allow for depre- 
■ciation out of that, whereas a Company 
floated in England can satisfy its share- 
holders with a lesser amount of revenue. 

Q. Can you give the reason for that? 

.4. The reason, according to my view, is 
that in the principal markets of the world 
the rate of interest is much lou’cr and it 


•is much better. 

Q. Would that apply to the shipping 
industry? 

.4. To all industries. 

Q. You also say that it is due to the 
total neglect of the industry by Govern- 
ment. Do you mean by that that Govern- 
ment have neglected the shipping industry 
more than thej' have other industries? 

A. It applies to all, not particularly to 
shipping, because Government have not 
taken suflicient steps to develop the indus- 
tries as they ought to. have done. 

Q. That is in general? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are in favour of having ship- 
building yards entirely run by Government? 

.4. That is one of the suggestions. 

Q. Have you any suggestion as to how 
these will be managed? 

.4. As long as Government have to main- 
tain them, there should be a Department 
of Government specially created for that 
purpose. 


Q. Do you think that it is likely to be 
a sound business proposition? 

.4.^ If India wants her own Mercantile 
iMariue, she must be provided with ship- 
building yards; by the time private enter- 
prise comes into operation, some sort of 
■administration must be started by Govern- 
ment and then when the people come for- 
ward. these may be handed" over to them. 

Q. You want Government to start the 
enterprise? 

'I- Tes, to start the shipbuilding indns- 
tp and when people come forward, hand 
It over to them to be managed. 

<?. ould you start it under European 
management ? ^ 


J.P., who appeared also as the representative 
Association, dated the 26th November 1923. 

A. Under the best expert management. 

] do not say Indian or European, but under 
expert management. 

0. Provided Government, started these 
shipbuilding jmrds and if they did not prove 
a Ifijiancial success for some time, what 
ivould you recommend? 

A. They should be given a sufficient trial. 
Within a .short period the whole thing would 
be worked on economical lines. 

Q. Would you give us any idea as to 
ivhere the Government could find the money 
for starting such an industry; it would co.st 
them very much? 

A. If thej' are not able to provide the 
money thej' w'ill have to considerably help 
a private enterprise in some way in order 
to encourage it. 

Q. By shipbuilding yards, do you mean a 
yard tliat wdll build ships in every parti- 
cular or only construct the ships ? 

A. Construct the ships. 

Q. Getting the parts of it from other 
places ? 

A. Quite so. It is impossible at present 
to contemplate building the whole of a. ship 
here, but gradually given facilities, it could 
be developed in time. i 

Q. You say you would reserve the coastal' 
passenger and cargo traffic exclusively to 
Indian-owned vess^els; does not that mean 
all vesesls registered in India? 

A. Registered in India and owned by 
Indians. 

Q. Do you mean to say you would pro- 
hibit a European from buying shares in 
the Company? 

A. No, I would have no objection to that. 

Q. But if he buys sufficient shares, he will 
have control ? 

A. Not to an extent which is objectionable. 

Q. At the present moment tlie English 
Shipping Act, 1894, lays down that in any 
• Act or ordinance regulating the coastal 
trade of anj’- British jiossession all British 
ships must be treated alike. If the coastal 
trade is reserved for purely Indian vessels, 
how would you jiropose to^ achieve that 
object? 

A. The law will have to be changed. 

Q. Can you define your idea as to what 
a purely Indian Shipping Company is? 

_ A. The definition of an Indian Company 
IS that the management should be entirely 
by Indians and the shares should be held 
by Indians in the majority. 

Q. And would you say that the money 
_must be raised in India? 

.4. Of course in India. 
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Q. Supposing you had an Indian Company 
managed by Indians, are there Indians- 
available at the present moment or in the 
near future with a sufficient knowledge of 
the shipping business? 

A. They can take assistance from experts. 
There are huge institutions in India where 
the agents are not experts in the line, but 
they are guided by expert advice and when 
they get sufficient expert knowledge, they 
act independently. 

Q. AVhat you mean, is that you will have 
experts do it at first? 

A. With the assistance of experts. 

Q. In your (i) of reply to Question 6, 
you refer. to the prohibition of all ‘ foreign ’ 
ships on the coastal passenger and cargo 
traffic. What do j’ou mean by ‘ foreign ? ’ 

4.. Tf a foreign registered ship pomes 
into any harbour with a foreign cargo, it 
should be allowed; but it should not ply 
in the coastal trade of India carrying 
anj’ Indian cargo. 

Q. Do you call British ‘ foreign ’ or 
Canadian ‘ foreign?’ 

A. There must be some discrimination bet- 
ween the purely Indian and ships belonging 
to the Empire. 

Q. The Australian trade, for example, did 
not succeed in reserving its coastal traffic. 
You have to pay the Australian rates? 

4, If you cannot reserve it exchisively, 
you must have greater control or something 
like that. 

, Q. What I want to get at is where you 
use the word ' foreign,’ j'ou mean every one 
outside India? 

4. Yes. 

' Q. Now, you sugge-st the creation of a 
small Fund out of a small tax on every ton 
of cargo for improving the shipbuilding in- 
dustry and enterprise. Have you worked 
out at all what it would cost? 

.4. It is a very big problem to calculate. 
It will have to be gone into very care- 
fully. 

Q. If you put a tax on all cargoes, it 
means, that everything is going to be more 
costly to the countrj'? 

.4. If you want to develop a certain indus- 
tr.y, you must be prepared to undergo cer- 
tain amount of cost and it should be con- 
sidered in what manner it could be best 
realized and I indicated the lines on which 
it could be easily gathered without any 
particular class of industry being taxed. 

Q. Therefore Government would develop 
this industry at the expense of all other 
industries in the ^country? 

4. Not this particular industry, of course. 
This is an industry along with the others. 
If you develop other industries this indus- 
try must also be developed. 


Q. You say that the State should control 
freight rates. Would you just briefly give 
us some outline as 'to how the State would 
control freight rates? 

4. By fixing the maximum rate. If a Com- 
pany once reduces its rates, it should be 
made difficult for that company to raise 
the rates again when they want to raise 
it. That means there will be freer com- 
petition, but as soon as a company has the 
intention of cutting the throat of the other 
competitor company by reducing its rates, 
it will liave to think twice before that 
action is taken and Government will have 
to be satisfied that the reduction was hand 
fide. 

Q. IWiy should 3 'ou require the Govern- 
ment to interfere in the matter of the 
regulation of rates? 

.4. In order to put down competition, in 
rates I want that there should be legislative 
provision for Government to interfere. For 
instance the B.I.S.N. Company are trading 
between Bombay and Rangoon and since 
competition began, tiles’^ began the freight 
war. At present they simply kill a new 
comer by reducing the freight very low 
and tlien rai.sing it. For instaiace if they 
once reduce tlie, freight saj’- from Rs. 18 to 
Rs. 6, I ^want that they should not be able 
to raise it again without the permission o'f 
the Government. I want that, there should 
be legislative power for the Government to 
go into each question before anj' compauj' 
is allowed to increase its rates. 

Q. What sort of department would be able 
to control all this? 

4. A branch of the Commerce and Indus- 
tries department would attend to this. 

Q. Are j^ou suggesting control in shipping? 

.4. I am suggesting control in the fixing 
of rates. Supposing a companj’^ is charging, 
saj^ Rs. 10 for carrying cargo between two 
ports ; after five 3 ’^ears when the price of coal 
had gone iip and the labour also had become 
dear, the company may desire to revise 
their rates in accordance with the changed 
conditions. The companj’- must not give 
effect to this desire Avithout the permission 
of the GoA’^ernment. The companj^ must 
satisfj-^ the Government 'that in the altered 
circumstances, it is compelled to raise the 
rate and unless the Government gives ex- 
press permission, the companj^ should not 
raise the rate. 

Q. Supposing there is a big manufaictur- 
ing firm and tenders are called for, the 
firm rather than alloAving somebody to take 
the ofl'er AA'ouId make the tender even at 
a loss. Hoav do \mu expect the Govern- 
ment to interfere in these matters? 

4. First of all the proposition is that the 
GoAmrnment have thought and the people 
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nf this country think that India must he 
allowed to have its own 

If this proposition is answered in the aUir 
niati^, then these are the measures intended 

to satisfy those conditions. 

0 . I suppose j'ou would not like to satisty 
Tourself at the expense of another? 

^ 4 No 'When Government decides _ after 
careful investigation that a particular ind^- 
try deserves protection in a _ certain form, 
the protection should he continued till they 
are satisfied that the control is no more 
required. Otherwise it is impossible to 
develop any industry. 

Q. You have also suggested that they may 
be freed from income tax? 

A. I have suggested that income tax 
should he utilised towards shiphuilding 
instead of going into the coffers of the 
Government; it should he a direct encourage- 
ment to the shipbuilder to utilise that sum. 
For instance if I had paid for the last five 
3-ears a laldi of rupees as income tax I must 
get hack that amount from the Government 
on condition that I use the money in ship- 
building. That is one method of encourag- 
ing shipbuilding. 

Q. You suggest the taxing of cargo? 

4. The Port Ofilcer will recover it and the 
ship owner will have to pay it in the first 
instance. 

Q. That would mean it would he more ex- 
pensive to take cargo from one port to 
another, if you pay so much extra per ton? 

4. It may not he more expensive. If 
that is not feasible the general taxpayer will 
have to hear the expenses by was' of addi- 
tional taxes. 

Q. Don’t you think 3'ou are driving away 
the trade from India by the levy of this 
tax on cargo? 

4. No, every cargo that is brought into 
India will he subject to that. 

Q. Are }'oii in favour of navigation hoiiii- 
ties? 

4. Yes. 

Q. You say it is not difficult to effect in- 
surance of wooden_ ships; but that is con- 
trary to the evidence we have so far 
received. 

_ 4. I do not think there is great difficulty 
in insuring wooden vessels. A large amount 
of cargo IS taken from Indian ports by 
wooden vessels and fifty per cent, of them 

1, insured by local firms 
and traders who do regular business of this 
Kincl. 

Q. Are the wooden ships insured? 
is ins?,red°“'' 

9- Do you sa3' that the ships are insured? 

* . Of course there are firms who take the 


risk of insuring ships also; hut theso ships 
are owned by Indians and they do not care 
to insure. But I am quite sure there is no 
difficulty, 

Q. Wc have heard in iiractice that it is 
very difficult to insure wooden ships, 

4. I ship to Cochin from Bombay piece 
goods. I think if one tries there would he no 
difficulty in getting the wooden ships insured. 

Q. Have yon got definite proof that there 
are boys of sufficient education to come for- 
ward to ho trained in the Indian Mercantile 
Marine? 

4. If there is an opening for learning, 
the natural instinct will he to avail oneself 
of this opportunity. This is evident from 
the large nnniher of candidates that over3' 
3'ear present themselves for all sorts of 
examinations. There w'ill ho no difficulty 
in getting hoys to study for tho morcautilo 
marine. If facilities arc given, I am sure 
3'oung men would come forward in large 
mnnhers. 

Q. Have 3-011 got any of 3-our relations 
willing to take up the sea-faring life? 

4. There is a general desire for people to 
have knowledge in this particular line. 

Q. Tlie .sea is a peculiar life, it takes 
awa3- tho ho3-s from their homes? 

4. I would not mind my son taking up 
sea-faring life. 

Q. Inclination is tho groatc.st factor in 
all these things. 

4. Yes. ' 

Q. IVould 3-011 prefer that tho training 
should first ho confined to tho shore? 

4. If a man is to he trained in the higher 
grade, he has to hegin his education rather 
early. At a .young age, perhaps, there may 
be difficnlti- in taking the hoys far away 
from their parents. But after tho prelimi- 
ar3' education is over, sa}- for two or three 
years on the shore, the hoi-s hccomo accus- 
tomed to such training and thc3’ would he 
v.-ilHng to go out to sea. 

<?• Is it .your idea that the training ship 
should he in harbour and not in tho mid 
ocean ? 

_ 4. The idea of having tho training ship 
in the harbour is to got the hoys acenstomod 
to the ship-life. This is exact]5' what is 
done in England. 

Q. How is this institution to ho main- 
tained? 

4. Parth' h3' fees and iinrtly 1)3- Govern- 
ment. 

(?. Are 3'Ou also ropresonling the Pieco 
ttoods Association? 

4. Yes. 


niff., I r - i private opuii 

fferent from that which you have given 
repiesentative of this association? 
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A. No. 

Q. Do you suggest that the mail conti-acts 
should be I'e.served for Indians? 

A. I suggest that in cases where India is 
a party to the contract, preference should 
he given to Indian companies. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Do you say that where 
India is a party to the mail contract, pre- 
ference should he given to the Indian com- 
panies to carry the mails? 

A. As India is a party to the contract, 
it is hut natural that its convenience should 
ho looked after. 

Q. How are j^ou going to carry this out 
in practice? 

■ A. Supposing tender’s are called for for car- 
rying mails between two ports to which the 
Government of India is a party. If two 
companies come forward on equal terms, 
one 'an English Company and the other an 
Indian company, then preference should "he 
given to the Indian company. 

Q. Supposing there is a British company 
running mails from jNfarseilles to India? 

A. If there is an Indian company which is 
competing to got this tender on the condi- 
tions laid down by the Government, then 
they must give preference to that Indian 
company. 

Q. You see in these mail contracts, there 
are two parties, namely the British Govern- 
ment and the Indian Government; if you 
say that preference should be given to Indian 
companies, the British Government may say 
that preference should be given to British 
companies? 

A. I think they must settle all these 
differences among themselves. There must 
be some sort of compromise. 

Q., How are you going to give preference 
to Indian companies when the British also 
insist that preference should he given to 
British companies? 

A. Then mj^ case becomes stronger. If my 
conditions are not agreed to, I would not be 
a party to such contract. 

Q. If it comes to that would you rather 
have no mail contract at all? 

A. YTiy should it come to that. If you are 
asked to take a few apprentices on the boat, 
it Hoes not mean anything very serious. 

Q. You see there is another side of the 
question, that is the other party? 

A. They must come to some agreement. 

Q. Then as regards the question of freight 
do thej' not vary from week to week and 
day to day? 

A. I do not think the freights vary like 
that. I think in England the freights are 
settled for three to five years sometimes. 
It never varies. Of course for export, it 
does vary from day to day. Our piece goods 


association has been doyig business for the 
last 40 years and they have succeeded in 
keeping the rates low only on aocount of 
their contract. The rate that they last" 
paid in 1913 was 12s. 6d. or 15s. 6d. with a 
rebate of 4s, 6d. per ton from Liverpool. 
That was a contract for five years. 

Q. Do .you think the coastal rates also can 
be fixed? 

A. ff a syndicate is formed, I think it is 
possible to fix cargo rates for coastal trades 
also. 

Q. How are you going to regulate these 
rates when the freight rates vary for the 
different articles? Do you wish the Govern- 
ment to regulate these rates? 

.4. I do not want the Government to 
regulate the freight rates from day to-day, 
j\Iy suggestion is that the Government should 
maintain a register of the companies. Say, 
there are x, y and z companies. Supposing 
the freight between two ports, Bombay and 
Calcutta is fixed as Rs. 15 a ton. The x 
company may not charge Rs, 40 per ton 
bcicanse the maximum is fixed. Supposing 
they want to reduce the rate from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 10 they can do so ^vithout any objec- 
tion and they can continue the same. But 
if on account of altered circumstances, such 
as a rise in the price of coal or dearness of 
labour, they want to increase the rate, then 
the Government must give permission for 
such increase. 

Q. That would never work in shipping 
business in India where freights vary from 
day to-day? 

A. As far as Indian trade is concerned, 
freights from England to India do not vary 
from day to day. Nor do freights on the 
coasting trade vary from day to day. My 
suggestion is there would be no difficulty in 
worliing out this system. 

Q. Do you propose to prohibit foreigners 
from trading on the coasts of India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Y’ou propose to prohibit foreigners 
from trading on the coastal trade of India? 

A. Yes. • 

Q. You also propose to give a bounty to 
Indian ships? 

A. Certainly, in the first instance, until 
they are developed. 

Q. Would you continue to give the bounty 
even after the foreigners have ceased to run 
on the coastal trade? 

A. Certainly not. If the shipping indus- 
try is so developed as to provide a sufficient 
lunnher of steamers and if they are able to 
carry on their trade, then they deserve no 
bounty. 
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Q. Jloxs- long do you ij "'ouW be 

before the foreigiffer is complete! j piohi 

if effective measures are taken, say, 

''''?yom- proposal is that during 15 years 
the number of foreigners should be gracluallj 
reduced. 

a Inci during the time they are reduced, 
the Indian Mercantile iManne should receiie 
a boinitv? 

A Yes. 

q'. Tn addition to that, you limit the 
freights within a certain range? 

A. Yes. _ 

Q. You think that will have the effect ot 
creating an Indian Marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. lYithout affecting the consumer? _ 

A. The Indian people must be prepared if 
they have a desire to develop a certain thing 
to pay for it in one shape or another. If 
thev have not that desire, there is no need 
for'this enquiry at all. If Government and 
the people are satisfied that it is a legiti- 
mate desire, that desire should be developed 
and people must be prepared to pay for it. 

Q. You "have not made any estimate of 
what the cost of carrying out that desire 
will be? 

A. It is a very huge question and it has 
to be carefully considered by the Committee 
if they recommend it. 

Q. Can’t you enlighten us in the matter 
by submitting figures? 

A. I think as a general business man, I 
do it, but it will take time and the 
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materials at your disposal are far moi’e 
favourable than those at mine. 

President. — Q. Whatever we recommend, 
it should be done without hitting other in- 
dustries too hard? 

A. If every industry is not considered on 
its own merits and the whole lot of the 
industries of India ai’e to be considered from 
one point of view, that is an impossible 
matter for any Government to take up. You 
should develop each one on its merits, the 
most essential first. 

9 . Anyhow you are not able to give us 
any information now ? 

A. Not at the present moment. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. I gather from the 
answers you have given that you personally 
are in favour of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine? 

A. I am. 

Q. Is that based chiefly on the idea of a 
new industry for Indians or the idea of 
giving employment to certain educated 
classes in ships or both? 


-■ T 

A. India wants to be independent as far 
as her coastal trade and the sea-going trade 
is concerned in the same way as other 
people. 

Q. Independent in the same way as other 
people, you mean other nations? , 

A. Otiier nations, and also other parts of 
the dSmpire. 

Q. Which other parts? 

A. Australia and Canada. 

Q. If you read the report of the Canadian 
Mercantile Marine, you will find that they 
would be glad to get rid of it? 

A. After gaining experience only. 

Q. Please do not think I am biassed. Our 
whole idea is to collect sufficient information 
and to write a really good report. It may 
be one way or the other, Y’ou want Govern- 
ment to help the shipping industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have blamed the Government for 
not helping the iiidustiy at all. How manv 
years has it taken the mill industry to deve- 
lop? 

A. It is now 60 to 75 years and yet the 
industry is not able to supply the require- 
ments of the whole of India. If it were 
helped by Government it would have taken 
15 or 20 years only. 

Q. In my time in India the mill industry 
has made great strides? 

A. They are making strides every day. 

Q. You are not willing to leave the ship- 
ping industry to take its own time to deve- 
lop? 

A. No, on account of competition. ' 

Q. In the mill industry, is there no com- 
petition. not with Manchester? 

A. No. 

Q. There was? 

A. There is no competition now. When 
Manchester was supplying India with coarse 
cloth, perhaps there was; as .soon as India 
began to make coarse cloth, they went for 
something better. 

Q. I have a high opinion of Indians in 
industries, they can compete with anybody. 
I have been out here for nearly 30 years 
and I know they can compete with any in- 
dustry ? 

A. They only want a lead. 

Q. Y'ou describe a foreign ship as any- 
thing that is not registered in India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you discriminate, say, between 
a .ship belonging to the Empire and a foreign 
ship? 

A. Why not. 

Q. Do you know there are foreign ships 
sailing on the coast now, I mean ships out- 
kide the Empire? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. JSTo^v as regards the Shipping fund to 
be raised by taxing every ton of cargo. It 
has ahvays been held that the tax on cargoes 
is essentially the concern of a Port Adminis- 
tration. If you tax a ship or its cargo, 
you would be trespassing on the preserves 
of the Port Trust? 

A. Customs. It will be a surcharge on 
the Customs revenue, or a portion of so 
much per cent, on the customs revenue, 

Q. That would reduce the Central reve- 
nues to Government? 

.1. You must spend from the revenues. 

Q. You talk about the control of freight 
rates and fixing the minimum and maximum-^ 

A. ] am not for fixing the minimum, only 
maximum. 

Q. Supposing you reserve the coastal 
trade; witli tlie trade open to any numbej’ 
of Indian Companies, would they not com- 
pete amongst themselves? 

A. Y'es. 

Q. Will conditions be better by Indians 
competing amongst themselves? 

A. The consumer will be benefitted by the 
competition, I want that as soon as the 
competition dies out the powerful companies 
should be checked from raising their rates. 

... Q. Don’t you think that the trade should 
look after itself in its own way? 

A. If there is no competition. 

Looking at the question of the coastal 
trade being reserved for Indian-owned ships. 
Supposing that happened, would you leave 
the Companies to look after themselves? 

A. Not until the Indian Mercantile Marine 
is developed. 

Q. Supposing the Companies put their 
rates up? 

A. The railway freight is almost nearly 
doubled and yet the trade has not suffered. 

Q. That is because wages have increased? 

A. The capacity to pay more must increase 
side bv side. 

Q. I assume that you reach a figure at 
which you kill the trade. 

A. In this particular instance, there is no 
question of killing the trade. It is a ques- 
tion of welcoming the competition. 

Q. This vei’y natural desire on the part 
of the Indians to create an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine, is it prevailing all over the 
countrv? Some people in Bombay, some in 
Calcutta, some elsewhere are in favour of it. 
Do you think the general body of the people 
hav'e taken much interest in it? 

A. If the question is put to them in a 
proper form, they will take an interest in it. 

Frrxidenf. — Q. Can you get a majority in 
the Legislative Assembly? 

A. Yes. 


Sir Aothur Froom. — Q. Do the people of 
the xcountry realize that it will cost a good 
deal of money and the cost will take the 
form of a tax? 

A. The salt tax which Avas doubled lias- 
given the Government six crores of rupees 
with a stroke of the pen. If half of that is 
utilized for developing and encouraging the 
Indian Mercantile Marine that uill be quite 
sufficient. 

Q. You are in favour of Government 
helping? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Y'ou propose to deal with the coastal 
traffic first? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You start with the coastal service and 
supposing it is supported hy Government, 
you thmk that reservation mill produce the^ 
same mmount of efficiency? 

A. Not bj^ a stroke of the pen. I should 
spread my programme, say, over ten years.'* 

Q. You think that educated boys will go* 
to sea P 

A. Yes. We want to give them a chance;- 
we can only judge by subsequent events. 

Q. What I have noticed in Bombay is that 
no Indian boy goes in for yachting as a form 
of recreation. We have one of the finest 
harbours here and I have never seen an 
Indian bov on account of his love of ''the 
sea-going in for yachting? 

A. There is a genuine desire for this parti- 
cular line. 1 

Q. I am talking of the educated boys. It 
has struck me as rather an extraordinarj’- 
thing, that those boys Avho have a certain 
amount of money and can afford it do not 
go in for yachting? , 

A. If they have the facilities, they would 
take to yachts. 

Q. Thei-e is facility; they can buy a yacht? 

A. And maintain it at what cost? 

Q. You said there were a number of Hindu 
Engineers on the coastal trade? 

A. Hindus. Parsees and Muhammadans.. 
The majority are Parsees. 

Q A previous witness told us there were 
no Hindu Engineers? 

A . I have many times travelled on coastal 
steamers and come across Hindu engineers. 
'As 'Manager of a group of mills. I have some- 
thing to do with the engaging of Engineers, 
I receive several applications from Indians 
who have worked as sea-going Engineers, 
from Hindus. Parsees and Muhammadans. 

Q. There are a number of Parsee Engi- 
neers at sea in possession of Chief Engineers’^ 
Board of Trade certificates; also Muham- 
madans although they do not hold the same 
certificates, — they go as drivers chiefly and 
have not progressed any further. The wit- 
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^ess 1 told you of . before said that there 

'^’i'xAlT^Serience is that applicatrous are 

Sdlau ComplTnl^ste" and introduce 

panies to compete, and once jmu create ccun- 
?Son you have no fear. Under my pro- 
posal the rates wiU be automatically cbeched. 

0 If you had no minimum rate, is there 
not a chance of big companies reducing their 
rates till you break the back of a small com- 


pany? . i- 

4. The idea is to develop it first. It is 
quite natural that the survival of the fittest 
will go on. The question before us is to 
develop it first and leave it to take care of 

itself. , . „ 

Biwan Bahadur T. Ba.n(jachartar.—W. loii 
have been connected with public affaiis in 
the Bombay city for many years? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. You have been in the Local Council, in 
'the Legislative Assembly, you have been 
President of the Corporation, of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, also of the Piece Goods 
Merchants’ Association. In many capacities 
you know the views of the public in these 
matters ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have had occasion to get yourself 
acquainted with public views"? 

A. Yes, public views and public questions. 

<?. Will you advise -this Committee to 
accept the conclusions of the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission which sat in 1917-18 in 
respect of the relationship of the State to 
this industry also? 

A. Yes. ' 


Q. The question of the policy to be adopted 
by the State towards the industries of the 
eoiintri' was carefully investigated by that 
Commission and they formulated their con- 
clusions on it? 

-4. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the shipping indus- 
try. you say there is a general demand for 
the development of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine of this country from the vocal sec- 
tion of the peojile? 

A. Yes. 


Q. There was one question put wh 
rather, weighs with me, that India is v 
served by a Mercantile Marine both for ■ 
•coastal and overseas trade. What, then 
-be necessity for developing an Indian M 


cantile Marino? As a business man tell us, 
please why India should go in for it? What 
is ilie economic advantage to the country? 

.1. To have its own Mercantile Marine is 
a decided advantage to a country if that 
country wishes to be independent. Why is 
dumping stopped by legislation? Because it 
cheapens the cost to a con.sunier, so measures 
are rightly taken to stop dumping. 

Q. You consider it will be economically 
advantageous for India to have 'her own 
Mercantile Marine? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You said that during the war the 
coastal trade suffered. 

.1. Considerably. 

Q. For want of an Indian Alercantile 
Marino? 

.4. Yes. Railways wore controlled by Gov- 
eriinient for movements of troops, .stores, 
etc., people could not get any facility. 

Q. If India is spending 12 to 13 crores per 
annum in coastal trade alone and if the 
coastal trade is confined to Indians alone, 
then all that money would bo a saving to the 
country? 

.4. .‘Vt present the whole money goes to 
foreign pockets and if an Indian Mercantile 
Marine is developed, then all tliis money 
would remain in the country. It will also 
increase the buying power of the country. 

Q. Have the people of India • any oppor- 
tunities for the marine service of the world 
or of the companies which carry on trade with 
India? 

A. I do not think there is any opportunity 
at present. If there is an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine it. would be a distinct advantage 
to the country. 

Q. Is it these things that weigh wdth you 
and others when you say that the Indian 
mercantile marine should he developed? 

A. Yes; although at present the cost of 
developing the marine may ho high, even- 
tually it will bo of great advantage to the 
country. 

(I. You were aslced about the rate of in- 
terest being high. If you had really a good 
concern can j-ou not borrow tho capital in 
the London market? 

A. If you are able to satisfy tho London 
market the poneem is a sound one, there 
will ho no difficultj’, hut even in that case, 
India will have to jiay a little more being a 
foreign government. 

_ Q. Do you think that the high rate of 
interest should in any way deter the Gov- 
ernment from raising loans in the London 
marlret ? 

A. I think it should not. 


•w 
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Q. What do you mean by saying that the 
Government should develop the ship-build- 
ing industry? 

A. I mean that the Government should be 
pioneers in the field. 

Q. Would you require this committee to 
recommend to the Government that they 
should have their own ship-building yards? 

A. If one desires to have his own mercan- 
tile marine, it necessarily follows that he 
must have his own ship-building yards. 

Q. Not necessarily; you may have your 
marine bj' buying foreign ships. \ 

A. I want shipbuilding also to be improved 
as an industry. 

Q. Supposing it is possible to take over all 
the coastal trade by buying steamers in the 
open market, would you then also require 
the Government to open ship-building yards? 

A. My suggestion is that the Government 
should also build ships so that this ship- 
building industry may thrive along with the 
development of the mercantile marine. The 
mercantile marine has to work both the 
steamers purchased in the open market and 
those built by the Government. 

<3. As I’egards coastal trade, there are now 
two companies, the British India and the 
Asiatic. If these two companies which now 
monopolise the coastal trade are replaced by 
an Indian Mercantile Marine, then it would 
mean thej' have to disappear from Indian 
waters ? 

.4. As a natural consequence of the deve- 
lopment of the Indian mercantile marine, it 
would follow they would have to disappear 
from Indian waters. 

<?. If the companies get to know that in 
the course of 10 or 15 years, they would have 
to vnthdraw from the coastal trade altogether, 
they might at once withdraw, then how 
would you meet the situation? 

A. Then you will be able to develop the 
mercantile marine all the sooner. 

Q. Will people come forward to take these 
lines ? 

A. I am sure if there is demand there 
will be supply immediately. 

Q. Is it your^ opinion as a businessman 
that the shipping trade is so good that peo- 
ple would come in in large numbers but for 
this ruining competition? 

A. Where there is a prospect of investing 
capital on a profitable return, there will 
always be capital forthcoming. 

Is it possible for the Government to 
reserve coastal trade just as you suggest 
without the consent of the companies which 
are now running unless the Government pur- 
chases hundred of steamers aU at once? 

A. The Government can charter the ships 
from other companies and in the meanwhile 


the Government can develop the Indian mer- 
cantile marine. , 

The President. — Q. You have no Indian 
officers to run these ships at present? 

A. I hope it is not suggested that officers 
should be trained first before ships run. 
Both things should simultaneously work up 
their course. 

Biwan Bahadur T. JRangachariar. — Q. In 
case the companies withdraw immediately, 
the Government should be prepared to meet 
the emergency? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be difficult to 
bu5’^ ships in the open market? 

A. I do not think there will be any diffi- 
culty in purchasing ships. 

Q. Do you think that shoidd stand in the 
way of reservation of the coastal trade being 
aimed at? 

A. No. 

Q. Would you be content with this defini- 
tion of “ Indian owned,” that is: 

“ A company registered with a rupee 
capital with a majority of Indian 
shareholders and a majority of 
Indians on the Board of Directors.” -• 

A, I have my own views on that particula- 
point. You cannot keep intact always a 
majority of Indian shareholders. 

Q. Will you be content with a rupee capi- 
tal and Indian management? 

A. So long as management is concerned 
I will be content with such a definition. 

Q. You know that aliens are prohibited 
from owning ships in England? 

A. That is just my idea here in India. 
Every nation should safeguard its own in- 
terests. • ^ 

Q. As regards taxes on cargoes, what do 
you suggest? 

A. I suggest that revenue arising from the 
shipping trade should be devoted to the 
shipbuilding industry. 

Q. Can you suggest how much per ton of 
cargo should be levied? 

A. To begin with, I should suggest one 
rupee per ton of cargo and that too for 
imports. 

Q. In your written answers, you have sug- 
gested taxes both for exports and imports? 

A. I have suggested taxes on cargoes ex- 
ported in foreign ships to foreign countries 

■Q. Do you think that it will in any way 
affect the export trade? 

A. I do not think that a small percentage 
will affect it. The present rate for carrying 
cargo to Liverpool from India is 18 to 20 
rupees. For export, it is I think 50 thillings 
per ton from Liverpool for the last five 
years. This tax of Be. 1 wiU come to only 
1/20 of the freight paid for the cargo. "l 
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think that n-ill not affect the trade at all. 
ThT addition will fall on the consumer even- 

*”a^io you think that "the amount realised 
would, be sufficient if if is ear-marked or 
the ship-building industry? 

A. Yes. , 

Q. Do yon tliink that the present customs 

establishment can be utilised for that also. 
A. A certain amount of work noulcl be 

involved hut not much. _ . 

Q. Do you think that the Indian shippers 

will not raise any objection? 

A. I do not think any possible objection 


could be raised. ^ t t 

Q. As regards the question of Indians 

seeking the marine service, do you think 
they will come forward in large numbers ?_ 

A. If a career is assured, then the Indian 
youths would come forward in large num- 
bers. 

Q. In your early days very tew people took 
to riding; very few used to play cricket. 
Do they not now ride and do they not play 
cricket ? 

A. Thousands of people play cricket and 
many ride. 

Q. Do you think there is anything in- 
lierently wrong in the Indian that he should 
not take to this avocation? 

A. No. 

Q. As a tax-payer you have no objection 
to risk this experiment being made? 

A. It is not an experiment, hut a neces- 
sity, 

Q. As regards the question of rates, are 
they not as a^matter of fact fixed. 

A. "Where there is extensive trading all 
the year round, people have to know before 
they enter into a contract what the rate is 
going to he. If the rates fluctuate then 
people cannot trade at all. For instance 
the rice trade between Burma and India is 
fixed generally for at least 12 months. It is 
very seldom the rates are varied ; if they are 
varied they are for valid and special causes. 

Q. "Would jmu advise the Government to 
run their own ships to carry Government 
goods? 

A. In one of my answers I think I have 
stated the Indian ships should carry the 
Government stores. 


Now^ you have no^ Indian mercantile 
marine; till it is developed, would you ad- 
vocate the Government of India to retain 
the ships in their hands? 

A. Yes. They must avail themselves of 
the present opportunity. 

The Hon’ile Mr. IMuhhai Samaldas. — Q. 
You said the country must have its owii 
mercantile marine, if it is to have indepen- 


dence. I do not think you mean political 
iudepondence? 

.4. I meant economic indepiendence. 

Q. ITow many ship yards do you want to he 
.started under ‘expert management? ^ 

A. J should bo satisfied with one only at 
present, either at Calcutta or Bombay. I 
think if the present dockyards can be ex- 
tended they will amply serve the purpose. 

Q. After' a sufficient number of ships had 
been built and after a sufficient number of 
men have been trained up, would you desire 
the Government to continue the business or 
would you like the Government to hand it 
over to private enterprise? 

/I. In the absence of any private enter- 
prise, 1 think the Government should conti- 
nue to maintain the dockyard. But as far 
as the shipbuilding portion is concerned, as 
soon as a desire from the public is forth- 
coming to build ships, the dockyards should 
be given to the highest bidder. If it is a 
specially .started dockyard like the Govern-^ 
ment dockyard, then it may not be possible 
for tho Government to sell it out-right. 

(). You accept the definition of an “ Indian 
owned ” company suggested by lilr. Banga- 
chariar? 

A. Yes. 

<p. When you meant that tho mnnagoraont 
should be Indian, you meant that that the 
Directors should be Indian? 

A. Yes. 

(?. There are ihe Tata Sons where non- 
Indians are appointed. I suppose you have 
no objection fo such exports being appointed? 

A. No. If a company is floated .and re- 
gistered in India it should be managed by 
either Indian directors or Indian agents. 

Would you insist that the manage- , 
ment should bo Indian in order that the 
company may receive bounties? 

A. Yes, But I would not object to the 
managers or tho technical men being non- 
Indians. 

Q. AYliat is your suggestion in regard to 
income-tax ? 

A. Supposing I have to pay 5 l.akhs as 
income-tax. Sly suggestion is that I should 
carry to a reserve fund patticularly started 
for tho shipbuilding industry the amounts 
I am bound to pay every year to tho Govern- 
ment as income-tax. I would accumulate 
the amount for a considerably long period 
and then I would spend it on shipbuilding 
industry. 

Q. What sort of guarantee would you give 
the Government that you would spend this 
money on ship-building. 

A. I think the scheme can be worked out 
on the lines I have indicated in my written 
memo, of evidence. 
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'Q. Was it not a fact that iii the hegimiiiig 
of the Victoria Technical Institute there was 
a comiilaint that high caste Hindus woiild 
not take off their coats and mix freely with 
manual lahoui’ers? 

d. There was such a complaint hefoi'e 
hut now all that has disappeared. I myself 
have worked with coolies. It is no longer 
considered beneath one’s dignity to mix 
freely with labourers. 

Q. Will that difficulty remain as regards 
mercantile marine engineering? 

A. I expect no difficulty on that score. 
That complaint has died out long ago. 

Q. Sir Arthur Froom asked you a ques- 
tion about Indian boys not going to the sea. 
Do you know that in small coastal towns 
young boys always resort to the sea; they 
take to boating and so on ? ' I Imow this is 
so in Surat, Broach, and Kathiawar. 

A. I cannot speak on this point from ex- 
perience; but there is nothing unusual about 
it. 

Q. Do you think that the levy of Be. 1 
per ton of cargo will affect the trade appre- 
ciably ? 

A. No, it will not affect the trade; it is 
only for export trade outside India. 

Q. You know that the Government of 
India have agreed to put aside 30 crores of 
rupees per annum for five years for repair 
work and extension of Bailways ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If one-tenth of that amount is taken 
for the Mercantile ilarine, how is it going 
to affect the general tax-payer? 

A. That is my proposition; it is not going 
to hit anybody. 

Q. You do not favour a minimum freight? 

A. No. 

Q. Wliy? We have been told that a mini- 
mum freight should be fixed. Otherwise a 
rate cutting war might continue and the 
smaller companies might be wiped off. 

A. There is a difficulty in fixing a mini- 
'mum rate. Will you fix it for each line of 
steamer or generally for all? It is impos- 
sible to fix a minimum for each company 
from port to port. 

Q. We were told that the Rebate system 
is an unfair competition and one of the wit- 
nesses told us just now that it should be 
made illegal. Can you give us your reasons 
for that? 

A. It is to some extent restraining the 
constituents from taking advantage of any 
other line of steamers. Supposing I send 
my niece goods to Calcutta by B. I. and get 
a rebate of a certain amount at the end of 
the year. If I happen to ship by anj*^ other 
line, I forfeit my rebate. Practically I am 


bound bj' tliat steamer; therefore, I say it 
is unjust and should be checked. I am not, 
of course, against the rates being fixed by 
contract, I am against the Rebate system. 

Q. In reply to Question 48 you say that j’ou 
are against giving any scholarship for the 
purpose of training any cadet in England. 

But during the transition period, would you 
have any objection to sending men out for 
training? 

A. My objection is that if we sent out 
men for training we will have no facilities 
out here. As Indians we should have our 
own equipment. Scholarships will always be 
gi’anted because it is cheaper. Say £50 or 
£100 and send out five or ten students every 
year costing about £1,000 or £2,000 every 
year,' whereas to maintain a College it Avill 
cost several thousands. 

Q. You said in reply to Sir John Biles 
that the mail contracts between Britain and 
India were actually carried out by negotia- 
tion, and not under the orders of the Secre- 
tary of State. Do you think they could 
carry out terms which will be profitable to 
India ? 

A. There is eveiw probability of that being 
done. 

Q. Governinent Postal contract^ on the 
coast. You will give this to Indians at 
once ? 

A. Yes. The difficult 3 ' of negotiation does 
not arise in this case. 

Q. You said that the coastal trade could 
be reserved for Indian Companies in, say, 

15 years. We had one witness who said it 
could be done in five. Do you think it could 
be done in 5 or 10 years? 

" A. Mj' estimate is 10 to 15 years. 

President . — It takes 8 years according to 
law to make a Master mariner. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas . — 

Q. The coastal traffic managed by Indians 
u ill always employ Englishmen to start with ? 

' A. I do not object to expert people being 
engaged from any part of the world. As we 
get experience, dispense with them. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Boy. — Q. If consumers 
have to pay for these bounties, is not this 
rather unfair? 

A. New careers are open to them and new > 
industries in the countoy. 

Q. Sir Arthur Froom was telling us about 
Indians not taking to yachts. Indians go in 
for rowing. I know? 

A. I am not prepared to answer that. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You know t'lat in . 
Great Britain no alienO' are allowed t-j own 
ships? 


2 
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q'. In^india also no aliens are allowed to 
own sliips? 

A. That is a common law. 
g That does not prerent an Englishman 
from owning a ship in India or an Indian 
from owning a ship m Great Britain. 


1 • 4-1 

Q. The Japanese cannot own a ship on tue 
English coastj because he is an alien. 

/. Yes. 


Q. There is no question of aliens between 
Englishmen and Indians? 

A. It may come later on when the whole 
thing is developed. Free trade must sur- 
A'ive. 

Q. When I suggested about Indian boys 
not taking to sailing, I never suggested 
there was anything inherently wrong about 
them. It is a mere natural taste. I do not 
go in for yachting myself, because I get sea- 
sick. 

President —Thanln you very much. 


Witness No. 5. 

Mr. HIEALAL DAYABHAI NANAVATI, Soheitor, 80, Esplanade Road, Bombay. 
Written statement, dated the 2nd April 1923. 


Q. 1. The present condition of the Ship- 
ping Industry in India is absolutel 3 ' disap- 
pointing and highly unsatisfactory. 

Q. £. The conditions which militate against 
the development of Shipping enterprises by 
the people of India are: — 

1. The competition of foreign companies 

established in Indian Waters since 
^many years with the sympathy 
and help of the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

2. Absolute indifference of the Govern- 

ment of India towards the Indian 
Shipping enterprises, the result 
being the strangulation of Indian 
enterprises bj' the said vested in- 
terests. 

Q.,3. No. 

Q. Jf. Yes. State aid is necessarj^ as well 
as desirable for developing Shipping indus- 
tries inasmuch as Shipping industries in 
other countries have been and are being deve- 
loped by State aid in various ways. There 
is no reason why in India the State should 
neglect these very important industries, 
which bring prosperitj'^ in times of peace and 
(ire useful for offence and defence in times 
of war. 

Q. 5. Construction and navigation boun- 
ties and restriction of Coastal Navigation 
to Indian Vessels, Loans on easy terms, pre- 
ferential Railway rates and preference in all 
Government work including the carriage of 
post are some of the methods by which State 
aid ought to be given. 

Q. G. Legislative measures would be neces- 
sary for the purpose of reserving the Coastal 
Navigation for the ships owned by Indians 
and for the purpose of declaring the system 
of deferred rebate illegal. The reservation 


of coastal trade should be made gradually 
perfect, say within the next five years, by a 
reduction of foreign tonnage saj’ 20 per cent. 
cvor 3 ' 3 'ear. 

<3. 7. Navigation bounties should be given 
only to vessels owned by Indians and on the , 
Indian Register and trading — 

(a) between Indian Ports, 

(Jb) between India and Ports abroad but 
not to 

(c) those trading between ports outside 
India. 

So soon as the Coastal trade is completely 
i-esorved for Indian owned Vessels, the same 
ma.v be stopped. 

Q. S. So far as Vessels engaged in Coastal 
trade are concerned, the question of specifj'- 
ing the route does not arise. So far as the 
A^’essels trading between India and other 
ports are concerned I woiild not give pre- 
ference to any particular route but would 
allow the foreign export and import trade to 
have its own course. 

Q. 9. I do not advocate any limits to gross 
registered tonnage but would like to regu- 
late the navigation bounty according to 
speed and age of the vessels. 

The minimum speed and maximum age of 
the vessel should be laid down after a care- 
ful consideration of the existing vessels like- 
ly to assist the Shipping Industry so as not 
to exclude them. 

Q. 10. I would follow the lines laid down 
by Japan and the United States. 

Q. 11. Yes. 7 (c) I have alreadj’^ excluded. 
The answer^ therefore applies to 7 (a) and 7 
(h). In this I would follow the lines laid 
down by Japan. 

Q. 12. It is not i>ossible to answer this 
question now. We must wait for some years 
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and see the developments which take place 
after the introduction of the Navigation 
Bounties. 

Q. IS. As the building of large vessels is 
not done in India on account of the absence 
of facilities I would not at present go so far as 
to say that no navigation bounty should be 
paid to vessels built outside India, but for 
such vessels J will put in a condition, viz., 
that the same should be owned by Indians 
and be on the Indian Register at least for 
one year prior to their becoming eligible for 
the bounty, 

Q. IJf. Not possible to fix any period now. 
Sluch will depend on the State aid for con- 
struction of vessels in India and the results 
thereof. . 

Q. 15. Yes. Most certainly. 

Q. 16. I would exchide the employment of 
Non-British Subjects as well Non-Indian 
Subjects, but not of Non-British Indian Sub- 
jects (meaiiing thereby natives of India 
domiciled within the territories of tlui 
Princes and Chiefs in India). 

The o.xclusion, however, cannot be effected 
immediately but after five or seven or even 
ten years wlien wo have Indians ready to fill 
up the vacancies. 

No exceptions need be made and no such 
power ho reserved to Government. 

Q. 17. Certainly. 

Q. IS. The Indian Coasting Trade Act V 
of 1850 should bo amended so as to reserve 
the Indian Coasting trade for the develop- 
ment of Indian Mercantile Marine. Tin’s 
may be done gradually in 5 or 7 years. 

Q. 10. The effect would bo to build up an 
Indian Merchant Marine so far as the 
Coastal trade is concerned. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 22. For the present I recommend the 
establishment and development of Govern- 
ment Doclryards for the purpose of building 
ships. Later on private Docli:yards should 
be encouraged. 

Q. 23. Most unsatisfactory. 

Q. 2Ji. The situation is unsatisfactory. 

The advantage obtained by other countries 
of being in the line for a long time and the 
absence of State aid militate in my opinion 
against the development of shipbuilding 
industry in India. 

Q. 25. No. 

Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 27. Construction bounties, and chea]) 
loans. 

(3. 28. Legislative measures giving prefer- 
ence to Indian made vessels are necessary. 

,<3. 29. Yes. 

<3- 30. No. Construction bounties should 

im oiven to Vpc^ols of steel as well as of 


wood. IMiiiimum gross tonnage should^ be 

1 , 000 . 

Q. 31. I am not prepared for the details. 

Q. 32. Yes. 

Q. 33. Yes. Such of them as can be had 
cheaper outside Lidia. 

Q. 3i. If Construction bounties are given, 
no Custom Concession need be given as they 
are likely to be abused. 

Q. 35. See icply to Question 34. 

Q. 36. The same is not carried out on a 
scientific or intelligent basis. The present 
condition is unsatisfactory. 

Q. 37. Want of encouragement. 

Q. 38. No. 

Q. 39. Yes. 

Q. AO. Construction bounties should be 
given to wooden ships over 500 tons. 

Q. A2. Yes. 

Q. Alj. Yes. If proper facilities are given 
to them to acquire the necessary knowledge 
both scientific and practical and after they 
acquire the knowledge suitable openings are 
aflorded to them. 

<3- 45. Most certainly. The Govex-nment 
.should take active steps to provide fox' — , 

(o) their training; 

(b) future emplojunent; 

(c) facilities for fui-ther studies, etc. 

The State should not leave these measures 
to private entex’prises. If the Government 
makes a beginning, private entex-prise would 
follow. 

Q. AO. Preliminary training in a training 
ship or establishment on shore would be of 
great assistance and usefulness. 

Q. A7. Yes. Preliminary training should 
be given in India and the Government ought 
to support a training ship or establishment. 

Q. AS. In the beginning for some years 
some cadets may bo trained in England, the 
Government granting them State Scholar- 
ships. 

Q. AO. At each of the pxdncipal pox-ts in 
India, viz. : Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and 
Ufadras a training ship or establishment 
should be located. The maintenance charges 
of such establishments should for the first 
five years be met wholly by Government, 
and the same may thereafter be met pax’tly 
bj' Government grant, partly by a grana> 
from Ifidian Merchant Shipping Companief 
and partly by fees. 

Q. 50. "Yes. I do. 

Q. 51. Yes. 

Q. 52. The shipowners are not generalxy 
willing to accept apprentices. But in case 
of those who receive any State Aid they are 
bound to accept apprentices without any 
prexnium if the State Aid is given to them 
on those terxns. 
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Q Xlie Govermnent should pay a por- 

54? PaSy hy^GlVeniinent expanses, 
partially by premiums and partially by 

fieigbt, etc. 

Q. 55. Yes. 

Q. 57. Yes. • _ 

0 58. At each of the principal ports, me., 
Rombay, Calcutta, Madras and Karachi. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. 60. Yes. 

Q. 62. No. 

Q. 63. No. 

Q. 64. A combined training ship for Royal 
Indian Marine and Indian Mercantile 
Marine. 


Q. 65. Yes. 

Q. 66. So long as an Indian Steamer Com- 
pany is available to execute the postal work 


on the same rates and as efficiently as at 
present, preference should be given to the 
Indian Company in respect of Mail Con- 
tracts. 

69, If direct aid mentioned above in- 
cluding the reservation of Indian Coastal 
Trade, is given, indirect aid may not he 
given. 

Q. 70. The question of finance is un- 
doubtedly be most important question. 

Assuming that Government is not in a 
position to save funds necessary for the 
State Aid recommended above, +he most just 
and equitable course for the Government 
would be to impose a small tonnage tax on 
vessels coming to Indian Ports, say at the 
rate of 8 annas a ton on cargo cleared. This 
uould yield an amount sufficient fo give the 
necessary State Aid to raise an Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine. 

1 


Oral evidence, Bombay, the 27th November 1923. 


President.— Q. Tou say in j'our reply to 
Question 2 that the conditions which mili- 
tate against the development of shipping 
enterprises by the people of India are due, 
firstly, to the competition of foreign com- 
panies established in Indian Maters. By 
foreign companies, you mean British com- 
panies F 

A. Those which are not owned by Indians. 

1 include British as foreign. 

Q. You sa 3 ’ “ with the sjunpathy and help 
of the Indian Government.” "Will j’ou en- 
lighten us on that? In what way has the 
Indian Government helped the Shipping 
Companies? 

A. All the Government work, transport of 
Government Stores, mail contracts and such 
other worli are entrusted to the Companies. 

Q. I think I am right in saying that, as 
far as the mail contract is concerned, tenders 
are alwaj's called for. 

.'1. That is true, but seldom is any Indian 
Company given the contract. The result re- 
mains the same as far as I can see. 

Q. Can you give me the name of any 
, Indian Company that has tendered for mail 
contracts ? 

A. I cannot give any example at pi-esent. 
Q. As far as transport work is concerned, 
surely certain Indian-owned ships were 
utilized during the war? 

A . In the war time it was an exceptional 
ease. Government had to fall back upon 
every available tonnage that it could get. 

Q. But I mean in peace time? I am the 
Principal, Naval Transport Officer, and as 
,sitch am entirely independent of the Govern- 


ment of India. Supposing I had to send a 
regiment of Indian troops to Basrah to- 
morrow, there would be no question of giving 
the transport to any particular line. I cau 
take a ship irrespective of who it belongs to. 

A. That is true; but liaving regard to the 
want of sj’mpathj’, the Indian marine has 
not yet attained that stage. 

Q. I do not mean the Indian Marine. 

.4. I quite agree with you that if an 
agreement is to be made at present you will 
probably go in for a ship which takes the 
Army as cheaplj’ as posible. But I thiiTk 
j'ou cannot comp.ure the stage at which the 
Indian Mercantile Marine has advanced at 
present so as to put that on a competition 
with the existing Shipping Conrpanies. 

Q. You again say ” the indifference of the 
Government of India towards the Indian 
Shipping enterprises.” Has the Govemiment 
of India ever been approached by anj* Indian 
Shipping Companj' for heli 3 ? 

A . Direct aid, you mean ? 

Q. JCither directly or indirectly*. 

^A. So, far as I know the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company once appi'oached Gov- 
ernment for a coal contract between Ran- 
goon and C.alcutta and that was not given. 

Q. Do 3 *ou happen to know why*^ it was not 
given ? 

A. The reasons were made public by a 
Press Communique and 'at least to my mind 
tliey WGi’e not convincing. 

Q. Do you remember what they Avere? 

.4. I do not exactly* remember them now, 

V. I remember that three years ago^ when 
I was purchasing A’ery large quantities of 
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coal in Calcutta and -wanted to bring them 
here by sea (it was in 1920), no British ships 
were available and certainly no Indian ships 
came forward and I had to get a Japanese 
ship to bring them. 

A. I mn not in a position to contradict 
that statement. " 

Q. Having stated that there was lack of 
sympathy and indifference on the part of 
the Government of India, I wanted to know 
if you could give us some specific instances 
in which thej’- have been indifferent, so that 
we could mention them in our Report and 
eiideavour to get that attitude changed. 

.1. There must be active sympathy on the 
part of the Government. 

Q. You want them to do things without 
being approached. 

J. I think . now that Government have 
been ' sufficiently approached and made to 
appoint this Committee. 

Q. You said that legislative measures 
would be necessary for the reservation 
of the coastal trade for ships omied 
hj‘ Indians. The British Shipping Act lays 
down that anywhere in the British Empire, _ 
British ships may ply; that is just the same 
as an Indian ship may ply on the coast 
of England, so an English sliip may ply on 
the coast of India. What legislative mea- 
sures do you contemplate hy which you can 
amend this British Shipping Act? 

A. So far as coasting trade is concerned, 

1 wish it to be reserved for ships owned bj' 
Indians. 

Q. Would you define what you mean by an 
Indian oiracd ship? 

A. It is “ owned by an Indian or by a 
company the majority of whose directors are 
Indians and the majority of whose share- 
holders are Indians.” 

Q. How would you get over the law of 
England ? 

A . By getting it amended. 

Q. Do you know what difficulty it would 
necessitate to amend an English law? 

A . In" the Legislative Assembly, a reso- 
lution may be passed requesting the Gover- 
nor-General to move the Secretai’j' of State 
for India to get the Bidtish Shipping Act 
amended. If the Government of India tries, 
it can get the Act of Parliament ^amended 
.so as to help the Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. I take it that 3 ’ou suggest that wo 
cannot declare the deferred rebate system 
illegal without putting something in its 
place. For instance' take the line between 
Bombay and Karachi, unless cargo was 
forthcoming the companies could not keep 
the lines running. If you take away the 
deferred rebate system without substituting 


Something in its place, j'ou run the risk of 
the companj-^ closing the lines. 

.A. I do not think that would be the residt 
of the deferred rebate system being taken 
away. The deferred rebate system tends to 
give a sort of monopoly to certain companies. 
So far as the fcoastal trade is concerned, I 
think whoever takes the cofistal traffic would ■- 
be bound to run the vessels according to the 
contract. It will be a contract with the 
Government to run the vessels iiroperly, re- 
gularl,v and so on. That does not require 
an.vthing to be substituted for the deferred 
rebate system. 

Q. If you had only to carry mails, that 
could, of course,, be done in small vessels. 
But the difficulty comes in in taking pas- 
sengers and cargo. That would be greatly 
affected if the deferred rebate system is 
abolished, 

.4. I am sure that the abolition of the 
deferred rebate system will not bring about 
the result you anticipate, namely, irregular 
transits from one port to another. 

Q. Supposing between Bombay and 
Karaclii the freight is Rs. 25 and the rebate 
is Rs. 4; supposing the deferred rebate sys- 
tem is declared illegal, then the i-ate of 
freight, is likely to go up to Rs. 29. Would 
not the country be worse off by its abolition? 

.4. 1 think if there is competition, the rate 
woxdd be fixed at Rs. 21 ; the rebate would 
go. 

Q. Supposing the coastal trade is reserved 
for Indians, how long do j’ou think it -xvould 
lake for the trade to completely pass into 
Indian hands? 

,4. I think it would take 10 years. 

Q. Could jmu not suggest some scheme by 
which this Indianisation of -the coastal trade 
(ould take place? 

A. By restraining the other vessels ten per 
cent, every year. 

Q. How has this to be worked up? 

A. If once the Government makes up its 
mind to reserve the coastal trade for Indian 
owned ships,- then the Indian mercantile 
m.arine should be strengthened immcdiatelj'. 

Do you propose to strengthen the 
Indian Mercantile Marine by acquiring 
ships? 

.4. 1 should think that the merchants 
themselves’ would acquire ships. If they 
once get to know that the coastal trade is 
reserved for them, a large number of com- 
panies would be floated for the taking over of 
the coastal trade. 

^Q. What is the rate of bounty that 'you 
would advocate for vessels? 

A . The committee itself has given in the 
questionnaire the lines on which other coun- 
tries have proceeded. I would follow the 
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lines laid down by the United States and 


" We want your assistance in this matter. 
Would you exclude non-Indian subjects 
thropemtion of bounties? That is would 
you say a British resident in India is a non- 
Indian subject for this purpose ?_ 

A. If he is permanently domiciled, he is 

noi a non-Indian, _ . . , « r 

Q. Would you exclude British oincers from 

serving in the ships on the coast? 

A. Not for some time to come, until we 
have Indians trained and educated for that 


purpose. , 

Q. Do you advocate Government clocK- 

yards for shipbuilding? 

A. At present Government docltyards are 
(|!iite indispensable. 

Q. I take it that the Government should 
not compete with private enterprise ; if so, 
vvbj’- do you advocate the utilisation of Gov- 
ei-ument doclcyards? 

A. At the present moment there is no 
private enterprise at all and so the Govern- 
ment should give the lead in the matter by 
spending money. 

Q. Do you think it is possible to carry on 
wooden shipbuilding on such a scientific 
bti.'-is as to make wooden ships quite as effi- 
cient as steel? 

.1. I do not think wooden ships can be 
quite as effiicent as steel ships, but the 
wotden ships would be of use to the country 
so far as coastal routes are concerned, 

Q. Take the wooden ship trade between 
Burma and the East Coast, do you think 
that irrespective of the conditions of the 
country wooden ships would be more eco- 
nomical than small coasting cargo steamers? 

A. They would not be more efficient but 


as regards economy I am not in a position 
to give any advice in the matter. 

Q. Would the committee be well advised 
in recommending to the Government to grant 
subsidies to wooden shipbuilding or would it 
be advisable to recommend that no subsi- 
dies should be given for wooden shipbuild- 
ing? 


A. I wish. Sir, that the committee recom- 
mends to the Government that some assist- 
ance should be given to the wooden ship- 
building industry, irrespective of the fact 
that they are ineffieient. 


V; When they are inefficient why do you 
admso the Government to grant a subsidy? 

A. Undoubtedly they are inefficient; bui 
for carrying goods to small ports, they would 
quite ivell serve the purpose. 

Q. Is it that you want this industry noi 
to come to an end? Would it not be unfaii 
tnnt the committee should recommend tc 
Government to subsidise wooden ships when 


they could conveniently recommend subsidies 
for the bettor class of ships? 

A. I would devote my first attention to 
the steamship industry. If anything can hb 
done, it should bo done also for wooden 
ships. 

Q. Can you give any trade in India whore 
wooden vessels are more usefully employed 
than small coasting steamers? 

A. I am not prepared to give an instance 
at present. 

Q. Do you think that there are in India 
a sufficient number of well educated boys, 
coming from decent families — of the same 
class as English boys— who would join mer- 
cantile marine ships and fully man them? 

A. I think if an opening is given, they 
would come in largo numbers. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the 
2,000 European officers who arc now employ- 
ed by the British India and Asiatic Steam 
Navigation Companies could he replaced by 
an equal number of Indian officers within a 
period of ton years? 

A . If the same prospects are held out, I 
am sure the required number of Indian 
officers would be forthcoming. 

Q. Have you amongst your friends or re- 
latives any one who has expressed a desire 
to be out at sea? 

A. I cannot give information on this point 
off hand. But I will say that those who are 
at present in the marine service cannot rise' 
above Rs. 200 or Rs. 300. The prospects at 
present are not sufficiently attractive. 

Q. Do you think that the Hindu w’onld 
give up his caste prejudices and he prepared 
to live and dine along with people of other 
castes? If the Indians are taken on as ap- 
prentices, they cannot he given separate 
accommodation in the ship according to their 
caste. 

.-1. I do not think there will ho any in- 
superable difficulty in giving them some ac- 
commodation. I find some accommodation 
is given to Hindus in passenger ships. 

Q. We are making a business proposition 
of a ship. If you give up space which would 
otherwise go to passetigers, it would never 
pay, 

A. We may get a lot of Hindus as appren- 
tices who may not req\iiro separate accom- 
modation. The best men are not confined 
only to those who have scruples. I think 
there will he no difficulty on this score. 

Q. Do ^ you advocate that Government 
should give facilities for higher studies? 

A. Yes. 

f?. The Government in England do not 
undertake the further studies of executive' 
officers. It is all done hs' private enter- 
prise. 
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.1. In the commencement, the Government 
should provide facilities for higher studies. 

Q. You think the hoys in a training ship 
should pay the fees as they do in any other 
school ? 

A. Yes, I think they should pay the fees. 

Q. Have you any idea what the cost of 
training would he? 

A. I saw the statement of cost sent in by 
the Scindia Steam Navigation Company and 
I agree with that. 

Q. Do you think that a student should he 
charged fees sufficient to make the school 
self-supporting ? 

A. The stxident would not he able to paj' 
such fees as to make the institution self- 
supporting. 

Q. Do you advocate the levy of a small 
tonnage tax of 8 annas or so per ton of 
cargo ? 

A. In the absence of the Government not 
having any money to spare, I advocate this 
tax for the development of the Indian mer- 
cantile marine. 

Q. Do you not think that this would affect 
the trade adversely? 

A. I think the levy of such a small tax 
would not appreciably affect the trade. 

Q. Would it not affect the poor consumer? 

A. I think the consumer would be com- 
pensated in many' other ways by the country 
becoming prosperous and so on. 

Mr, Jadu Nath Boy.— Q. Is it not-^rue 
that after killing the competition from other 
companies the existing companies would raise 
their rates? 

A. I dofinot advocate the kiUirg of com- 
petition. I say if the coastal trade is re- 
served for the Indian companies, foreign 
competition will die out, and Indian com- 
panies will compete with one another. 

Q. Is it not difficult to reserve ten per 
cent, of the coastal trade this year, another 
ten ]^er cent, next year and so on until at 
last the whole coastal trade passes into the 
hands of the Indians ? Instead of this system 
would it not be. better if certain ports where 
t]'ade is flourishing are selected and they 
are reserved for this year and so on until 
the whole costal trade passes into the hands 
of Indians ? 

A . I think that may be better. 

Q. Will it not be advantageous and more 
-economical for the Government to develop 
the present doclcyards for the construction 
of, Indian ships? 

A. I think the existing doclcyards would be 
productive to a certain extent. 

Q. Is it not a fact that there are already 
several people who have no religious scruples 
but they do not come forward because there 
is no attractive career on the sea at present? 


A. Yes. There will be no insuperable diffi- 
culty in getting the number of youths for 
training in the Indian mercantile marine. 

The Non’hle Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas. — Q. 
You_ are a director of the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In answer to a question by the Presi- 
dent you said that in one case the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company did not get a 
contract for coal from Calcutta to Rangoon. 
Do you know that attempts were made to 
secure the contract, but that no action was 
taken by the Government in the matter ex- 
cept the mere issue of a Press Communique? 

A. Yes, a Press Communique was issued 
but it was not convincing. 

Q. Do you remember or have you heard 
that when the Government of India stores 
were brought out from England the High 
Commissioner was aproached by the Scindii 
Steam Navigation Company and without 
calling for tenders other Companies were 
asked to carry the cargo? 

A. I have heard of it. 

Q. There are at least two instances where 
Government have not given an equal chance 
to Indian Companies? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. You as a lawyer must have studied the 
Government of India Act carefully. 

A. I have. 

Q. Also the Joint Committee’s Report and 
the speeches made on that occasion. You 
remember it was stated in both Houses of 
Parliament and in the Joint Committee’s 
report that fiscal autonomy has been granted 
to India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the Legislature introduced a Bill and 
if the Government of India approved of it, 
would we not be able to reserve our coastal 
traffic for Indian Shipping Companies? 

A. I have not considered pit from the law- 
yer’s point of view. 

Q. I am told that on the Australian coast 
owing to the labour trouble an Indian ship 
would not be allowed. Have you any infor- 
mation on 'this subject? 

A. No. 

Q. If it is a fact that Australia can prevent 
Indians from going on their coast, India, if it 
has Dominion status, can prevent Australian 
ships from coming to India? 

A. Wliatever other countries do, I think it 
is the duty of the Government of India to 
assist the Indians, particularly in this 
industry. 

Q. You_ say Indian Companies with a 
majority'bf shareholders. Do you insist that 
the majority of Directors should be Indians? 
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What is jour definition of an Indian Com- 
Sd“o4\t.Vto"d“bI%'ire..ors i. to s.mo 


^^0°'Not necessarily. There were a krge 
nuLer of shareholders in the 
in Madras for a number of years, but they 
could not get an Indian Director. 

A Then I would correct my statement. By 
an ‘Indian Company, I mean a Company 
where there are Indian shareholders to the 
extent of 60 to 75 per cent, and Directors m 


that proportion. . i i 

Q. Supposing these shares were taken by 
Indians and later on sold to Europeans. 
Would you prevent their sale to Europeans or 
non-Indians ? 

A. If I wish to continue the Company as 
an Indian Company I would do it. 

' Q. Supposing 60 per cent, of the shares are 
not taken by Indians? 
d. I do 'not think that can necessarily 


arise. 

Q. In reply to the President you said that 
doing away with the Eebate system would 
lead to the abolition of the monopoly. Is 
there no danger of any of the Companies 
going out altogether, because they are not 
safe there? Supposing a company which has 
been doing business for 20 years and which 
has got a certain hold over its customers is 
done away with and if there is undue com- 
petition, the older companies might go off and 
the new companies may not be able to carry 
on? 

A. If there is health}' competition, it will 
be of use both to the country as well as to 
Government. If there is undue competition 
then I think the older companies will survive 
and the younger companies will have to go. 

Q. You do not fear that the older com- 
panies will walk, out because of the competi- 
tion of the newly started companies? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. You M-ant 10 per cent, of the coastal 
traffic to be reserved for Indian Companies 
every year? Do you think Indian capitalists 
will come forward to buy boats and run th- m 
at the rate of 10 per cent, if your condition is 
accepted? 

_ A. The arithmetical basis may not be prac- 
ticable ; perhaps the suggestion to reserve the 
coast between certain ports may be better. 

Q. Even in that case, do you think private 
capital will come forward to start this industry 
to lun the coastal trade? 

7 *7. Ihink so; I have no doubt 
about it. 

^ prB'ate capital does not come forward 
would you recommend that Government should 


buy the boats in the first instance and also 
run.,them as a State Shipping concern? 

A. I do not want to support that. 

Q. In reply to Q. 22, you recommend the 
establishment and development of Govern- 
ment dockyards for the purpose of building 
ships, Wiil you be satisfied w'ith one dock- 
yard? 

A. At least two, one in Bombay and one 
in Calcutta. 

Q. You have no estimates as to rvliat they 
%vould cost? 

A. No, I think that on this point details 
will be given by other witnesses. I have not 
.worked out the details, but I am quite willing 
to assist tlie committee in any way I can. 

Q. In the same rei>ly, later on you say that 
private dockj-ards should, be encouraged. Can 
you tell us how? 

A. If Government establishes two dock- 
yards, one in Bombay, and one in Caluctta, 
inter on Government may encourage a private 
individual to open a private dockyard for ins- 
tance at Karachi. 

'Q. Yon do not intend that a Government 
dockj’ard should be transferred to private 
companies? 

A. Shipyards should first bo established by 
Government and later transferred to private 
companies; I want them to bo pioneered by 
Govenimont in the first instance and then 
given to Indian companies. 

Q. You said in reply to Q. 70 that you 
would impose a small tonnage tax of, say, 
8 annas per ton on vessels coming to Indian 
ports. "Will that affect the consumer or the 
general tax’-payer? c. 

A. It will not. 

Diwan 13a1iadur T. lianaachariar. — Q. Do 
you think that if you had healthy competi 
tion Indian companies would be successful 
without any other protection? Supposing 
there is no under cutting, do you think that 
alone will be sufficient to develop an Indian 
Mercantile Marine? 

A. In the commencement Government 
ought to give bounties, kfere healthy com- 
petition will not do to develop an Indian 
IMereantile Marine. 

Q. There will have to be reservation of 
coastal trade as well as bounties? 

A. Yes, I think this is essential for develop- 
ment. 

Q. Erom your own knowledge of things, you 
do not think that the Indian IMereantile 
Marine will develop of itself? 

A. No. 

Q. What is your plan? Do you hope to 
develop Indian shipping, gradually by reserv- 
ing the coastal trade at the rate of, say, 10 
per cent, every year. 
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A. Foreign ships w^'ould be restricted by 10 
per cent, every year; side by side, the Indian 
Mercantile Marine will develop to that extent. 

Q. Supjjose you start with the licensing 
system and only those ndio take out a license 
should be allowed on the coastal trade. I 
take if your idea is that Government, having 
regard to the requirements of the trade, will 
fix the number of ships M'hich will be licensed 
to trade on the Indian coast every year of 
which 10 per cent, will be Indian ships, that 
is to say if there are applications from Indian 
companies, they will have priority to that 
extent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing in the first year there were 
more than 10 per cent, of Indians applying, 
would you give them the jn-iority also? 

A. Simultaneously Government wiU have to 
restrict also foreign companies carrying on the 
coastal trade. Government will have to stick 
to some definite plan. 

Q. Supposing in the first year you want 100 
steamers, of which 30 are offered by Indian 
'Companies. Your plan of 10 per cent. wiU 
not Avork. Would this stand in the way of 
Government giving priority to 30 in preference 
to any foreign firm? 

A. I do not think it would be right; • 

Q. You want eventually to drive out the 
foreign firms? 

A. That is true, but once we lay down a 
programme Ave will have to stick to it. 

Q. Even if there are Indian companies 
coming forward sooner than is anticipated? 

A. Therefore, the better plan seems to me 
that AA'hich Avas suggested by Mr. Jadu Nath 
Eoy, that certain ports should be reserved 
and every year \ve should go on increasing 
the number of ports. 

>Q. You mean steamers should call from 
port to port or at one particular port? 

A. BetAveen tAvo ports on the Indian coast, 
reserve it for Indian shipping and go on 
gradually eliminating all ports from foreign 
hands. 

•Q. But what is your objection to the State 
itself buying or chartering, say, 100 steamers 
at once, running them and gradually giving 
them aAvay to Indian companies when formed. 
I'ciur object is to reserve the AA^hole of the 
coasting trade to Indian-owned ships; if that 
object has '■to be attained, the sooner the 
better. It comes to gradually killing the 
foreign companies. 

A. Virtually that is the object. 

Q. That being the recognized object, you 
must do it, I suppose, in a just way without 
putting the foreign companies to great loss. 
What then is the objection to the State 


chartering these steamers and giving them 
over to Indian companies? 

A. That seems to be a more simple plan of 
effecting the object. 

Q. After aU Government by chartering the 
A’essols incurs an annual recurring expenditure 
and by chartering or buying the steamers they 
nicur necessarily some expenditure and the- 
object of Indianizing the coastal trade with- 
out injustice is achieved? 

A. Quite true, but then there must be the 
proA'ision^ for giving them over every year 
to the Indian companies that are formed. 
It should not be a permanent State concern. 

Q. Do you see any flaw in my scheme? 

A. 1 do not at present. This suggestion, 
has not occurred to me before. 

Q. I should like you to think about it and 
enlighten us if you find any flaw in it. 

In anSAver to Q. 2 you say “ absolute in- 
difference of the Government of India towards- 
Indian shtyping enterprise, the result being, 
the strangulation of Indian enterprises by 
the said vested interests.” Do you say that, 
of your OAvn personal knoAvledge? 

A. Of course, I knoAV this as Director of 
a Company. 

Q. That is, Avhen they cut doAAm prices they- 
cut doAvn beloAv the actual working cost? 

A. Much below the actual working cost. 

Q. Your answer to Q 7. You do not want- 
bounties to be given for those trading outside 
India; your object is merely to develop the- 
Indian Mercantile Marine for coastal trade,, 
not for ocean-going steamers? 

A. I Avant boimties to be given until the 
AA'hole of the coasting trade is reserved for 
Indian shipping. 

Q. What is your object in giving bounties 
when you reserve the coastal trade? I take- 
it that the coastal trade is a paying concern. 

A. In the commencement the whole of the 
coastal trade would not be leserved. It will 
have to be done gradually ; until then bounties 
should be given. Next, between India and 
ports abroad,' those which do export and' 
import work may be given bounties. 

Q. You would give bounties to those trading 
from India with foreign ports? 

A. Yes. 

Q. "Wliy do you say the same may be 
stopped as soon as the coastal trade is com- 
pletely reserved. You don’t mean to say that 
navigation bounties for ocean-going steamers 
should not be given? 

A. No, my’statment applies only to (a) of 
Question 7. 

•Q. AVhat is your object in recommending 
two shipbuilding yards, one in Bombay and' 
one in Calcutta? Don’t you think it will be- 
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■rather expensive.- If your object is merely 
to pioneer and instruct _ the pe p , , 
■demonstration to develop private yards, what 
is the object in having two? 

A. Regard must be had to the length and 

•breadth of India. j. ^ n 

0. But surely if people are mterested m a 

■concern like this, do you think it is right 
that you should advise Government to mcur 
expenditure to build two yards unleas it is 

■absolutely necessary? . . i 

A. I think that in order to give all people 
an impetus we must have at least two. 

’■Q. For the matter of that, Calcutta and 
Bombay are two comers. 

A. If it is a question of money, at least 
one should be established. 

Q. Supposing openings are held out in the 
first instance to Indians, do you think it 
would be wrong on the part of Government 
to offer scholarships? 

A. I have said that in the eommencement 
Government should give scholarships, and also 
take some apprentices. This would attract 
the people and divert them from their ordinary 
walks of life. 

Q. Do you think the class of people who 
are u'anted as officers would take to a sea- 
faring life? 

A. They do not want Brahmins or Banyas. 
I think some confusion is being made with 
regard to the intelligentsia. To my mind the 
intelligentsia who ought to be attracted to this 
industry would be that class of people -^'hom 
we know are well adapted for handicrafts. 
I do no suggest that the Brahmins will not 
go, but the character and ability is not con- 
fined to the highest classes. There is no 
insuperable difficulty in my mind to attract 
the necessary number of people required for 
this industry, because education is now open 
to all. 

Q. From your experience are not the highest 
class of people throwing awaj' their prejudices 
now-a-days? 

d. A good many of the old objections are 
dying out. 

Sit Arthur Froom. — Q. Where you say in 
reply to 2 “ -ufith the sympathy and help 
of tue Indian Government,” do you say that 
]ust as a passing remark inasmuch as Gov- 
ernment has not been actively of assistance 
to Indian-o'mied companies? 

A. In my opinion Government have not 
done what they ought to have done. An 
industry like this cannot thrive without the 
■sssisfcaBce of Government. 

Q. Do you mean that Government have 
been sympathetic towards foreign companies? 
dis'^w^ question, but I want to 

impJesi^" 


A. I will put it this way. If Government 
had shown tlie sympathy with Indian Com- 
panies which they ought to have done, these 
companies could have come into competition 
with the foreign companies. I_ am_ not at 
present ready to substantiate this with facts 
and figures. 

Q. Anyhow, Government have not shown 
financial sympathy with other Companies? 

A. No. 

Q. You dislike the Deferred Debate system? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Have you road the report of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee on the Deferred Rebate 
System? 

A. I have not read it, 

Q. It is a very interesting report; on it 
there were representatives of shippers and 
ship-owners and leading commercial men. 
"iVould you throw open the coastal trade to any 
number of Indian Companies and not reserve 
it for any one company? 

A. I won’t reserve it for one company. 

Q. At the present time there is an Indian 
Compan}’ on the coast. How would they like 
it? 

.'1. It is not a question of their liking it, 
I am speaking from the point of view of the 
public. 

Q. I am thinking of the Scindia Company, 
At present this company is trading on the 
coast in equal competition with other com- 
panies. If the ” foreign ” companies were 
eliminated, there will of course be a lot of 
other Indian companies and they will compete 
with the Scindia Company. How ■u’’ould the 
Scindia like this? 

A. They ought to like it If they have any 
sense of patriotism. 

Q. Don’t you think the Scindia Company 
would try and take some steps to keep the 
trade to itself? 

A. If the Deferred Rebate System is done 
away with, they cannot introduce something 
like that for their own purposes. 

Q. If you take awaj' the deferred rebate 
system is it not necessary that you should 
come to some other agreement? 

/I. I do not think if the deferred rebate 
system is done away with any other system 
should come in its place. 

Q. Supposing a company says to a group 
of shippers : We will always keep the trade 
between Bombay and Karachi. "Wg will 
always supply you with tonnage even though 
you inay not have sufficient cargo to fill our 
ships. That is one side of the bargain. On 
part you must always ship in our ships. 
AVhat do you call this agreement? Is that not 
practically a deferred rebate system? 



A. The Company does not offer anything 
beyond tlieir services in consideration of the 
shippers sliipping in their company. No 
money consideration passes and so it is not 
the deferred rebate system. The freight 
charges will be the same. In the deferred 
rebate system it is -not so ; there the company 
gives the shippers a rebate on the freight at 
the end of a stated period. 

Q. In effect is it not that the shipper is‘ 
bound to the company by an agreement? 

A. Not to that extent as the system of 
deferred rebate does. Whatever the shipper 
■\vGuld do under such agreement he would 
do it for his oum benefit. 

Q. Have you heard any complaints from 
shippers as a whole about the harshness of 
the deferred rebate system? 

A. I have not come in contact with many 
shippers but so far as I have I have heard, 
complaints. 

I have come in contact with many ship- 
pers, would you talce it from me as correct 
when I say that there have been no complaints 
from them? 

A. I think there are occasions on which 
they have got to ‘ complain but they cannot 
leave a particular company, for they have got 
to recover rebate from them. They cannot 
leave the company whether they are well 
treated or ill-treated. 

Q. Hdve there been any complaints? 

A. Even if he complains, his grievances 
will go unredressed. He has got to recover 
rebate from the company; so he dares not 
complain. 

Q. No shipping companj' would ill-treat a 
shipper. Supposing the deferred rebate 
system is done an ay with, in its place some 
other arrangement would be required. Other- 
wise there would be no regular service on the 
coasts and trade would be disrupted. 

.4. I do not xmderstand why it is presumed 
that Indian companies will not keep up a 
regular service of ships. 

Q. Do you think there would be regularity 
of service? 

A. I think it is in the interests of the 
companies that there should be regularity of 
service; otherudse trade wiU pass into the 
hands of others. 

Q. You suggested the chartering of ships at 
once to obviate the cruelty of killing the 
“ foreign ” lines by inches, that is, by ten 
per cent, every year. The ships V'ould cost 
very much. IIow would you purchase them? 

A. Even if the cost is high, I think the 
country will have to pay lor it if it wants 
to develop the Indian Slercantile IMarine. 

Q. The only man that gets anything out of 
this arrangement would be the seller. I am 


not quite suie that you would benefit Indio 
by chartering ships wholesale at a high cost. 
A\'ould you not require a lot of monoj'? 

A. In that case, the chartering of ships 
uould be regula^ted by the present market 
rates. 

Q. If you ask for ten ships, you might get 
onlj one. ^ 

A. 1 do not think there will be any diffi- 
culty as regards the chartering of ships. 

Q. After having established the coastal trade 
for Indian shipping, would you later on want 
to go further and establish .trade with the 
home country with certain reservations or 
would .you leave that open to everybody? 

A. It is possible we may like to carry on 
trade with the home country also after our 
mercantile marine is fully developed. 

Q. Supposing every member of the British 
Empire resolved to cut away from the parent 
country and reserve its trade independently^ 
could the British mercantile marine exist?' 
Supposing this policy that is suggested should' 
'be adopted by the Government of India were 
pursued by Australia, Canada and other 
Dominions throughout the Empire, would it 
not naturally have a very adverse influence 
on the British mercantile marine? 

A. I am confident that it will not affect 
the British mercantile marine to such an 
extent as to disrupt the Empire. 

Q. Believe me if every Dominion followed 
suit, it would go a long way to disrupt the 
Empire. 

A. I do not think all the dominions and the 
colonies are going to do that. 

Q. If you think the colonies would be pre^ 
vented by Great Britain from doing that? 
Don’t you think that Great Britain can pre- 
vent the Government of India from reserving 
its trade to India only. 

'4. I do not think that it would be right 
to. prevent either the colonies or the Govern- 
ment of India. 

.Q. All my life I have been in the shipping 
business and I cannot help thinking that you 
may have some considerable trouble with the 
British 'merchant shipping act at home. Your 
action here would have far-reaching results. 

a!*! think some means would be found by 
Britain to have her supremacy over all the 
Dominions and at the same time allow them 
to have their own mercantile marine. 

Q. Do you want the Government of India 
to start the venture? 

A. I want the Government to take action 
in this matter. 

Q. Do you not think that students should 
pav fees sufficient to keep the training sliips 
self-supporting? 
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A. They would not be able to pay such high 
fees 'as to" make the training ship self-support- 


mg 


0 Are not the students now paying their 
feerfor college studies in the University? 
Why should they not do the same here alsoi* 
A. It took time for the Universities to be 

built up. " . . 

Q. It is merely education for sea-mansnip; 
just as you educate your boy for law, for 
medicine and engineering, you may educate 
your boy for sea-manship. Why should they 
not pay fees enough to maintain the training 
ship ? 

A. If the fees are not heavy, the parents 
v ould be willing to undertalce the whole fees. 

q. The fees for education in a training ship 
should not be prohibitive ; but should compare 
favourably with the fees for other lines of 
study. I do not think the boys should expect 
to get free tuition. 

A. I think they would not be able to pay 
such fees as to make the nau'.lcal colleges 
self-supporting from the very beginning. 
vVfter the lapse of five or ten years, they 
may perhaps be able to pay the required fees 
to make the training ship self-supporting. 

q. If the educated classes of this country 
want their children to be educated in nautical 
•colleges, they must make provision for such 
•education. In England if a boy cannot go 
to say the Conway for education at his own 
expense, he must stop away. 

A, But the conditions in India are quite 
•different. 

q. I vish to refer you to one other point. 
In a cargo ship quarters are as a rule very 
much confined. Do you think that when 
different communities, namely Parsis, Hindus, 
Muhammadans, etc., came into one ship they 
would pull together harmoniously? W'^ould 
they be quite a happy family. Could the 
ship run efficiently? 

A. Not only have they got to be happy, 
but they vnuld be happy just as they are in 
other walks of life. At the time these people 
are on the sea for the purpose of training, 
they have got no difference of opinion. Th^ 
are all there for the purpose of carryin*’' on 
one ‘profession. ‘ " 

_ q. lou say that mail contracts should be 
given to Indians. WHiat mails? Do you 
mean mails coming to India? 

A. At present, I will confine myself to 
mails on the coast. For the coastal mails, 
so fai as I know, there is only one company 

comw * Soes on different 

companies may come into existence. Con- 

tmets may be given according to the status 
ot the company and according to the effi- 
ciency with which they execute the contracts. 


q. Do you advocate that mails between 
India and England should be confined to 
Indian companies, assuming that the Indian 
companies are just ns efficient as the English 
companies ? 

A. I wish that the Indian companies should 
be given the preference. When they are 
equally efficient why preference should not be 
given to the Indian companies. I cannot 
understand. 

q. Have \ou worked out how much the tax 
of S annas per ton of cargo would come to? 

A. I understand it would come to about 60 
lakhs per annum or 3 crores in five years. 

q. That of course would come out of the 
counlry? 

A. The country would be compensated in 
return. 

The country is desirous of establishing this 
industry and hence funds should be found for 
iti dcvelojunent. 

q. The other day the Hon’ble flic Finance 
Member of the Government of India was 
hard put to it to find out a way for new 
taxation. Isn’t it curious it did not occur 
to him that ho could have got many lakhs 
out of shipping. 

N. The country would be willing to impose 
finch taxation in order to improve it industri- 
ally and not otherwise. 

Sir John Bilci . — q. Supposing there arc 
elhciently trained Indians capable of mana"- 
mg it, would it not be possible for an Indian 
-lercnntile Marine to exist oven without state 


A I.ven granting that there are 'efficient 
Indians. I do not think that the Indian 
mercantile marine can axist without state aid. 

q. If there are capable Indians why can 
the marine not exist? 

A. It is not merely a question of Indian 
crew and Indian officers and management, we 
must have our Indian companies, Indian 
Kteamsliips and so on, 

q. If there is efficient managOTr-:nt, there is 

dcvlf"“fi enterprise should not 

develop the Indian mercantile marine? 

be'^ci-Jif'^;] mercantile marine cannot 

emmeut from the Gov- 

marino i o ° country has a mercantile 
the GovLSent? subsidies from 

traffii^l m opportunities for 

would V ^ ^ efficient management; 

marine^\m/fn 1 ° Indian mercantile 

sidies would 1 Indian owned ships, sub- 
nnf 1 1 absolutely necessary It is 

not merely a question of inanagement. 
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<3. Is it your point that you cannot get suffi- 
cient capital in India to create a fleet without 
subsidies from the Government? 

A. India has enough capital; but she will 
not give it unless she ds assured that Indian 
enterprise will not be strangulated by vested 
interests as it has been in the past. 

Q. That could be prevented by efficient 
management. 

A. I do not think efficient management 
alone can do eveiytliing for us. 

Q. If you have got capital and if you have 
got ships, there is no difficulty in the creation 
of an Indian mercantile marine? 

A. If the management is not Indian, Indian 
capital will not come out. 

Q. I presume if j’ou educate yourself pro- 
perly before embarking uiion any venture, then 
it is possible to get on without subsidies? 

A. Which should he first? 

Q. You want to have shipyards in India. 
One method j-ou propose by wliich to develop 
these' shipbuilding yards .is to have expert 
advice free of cost. Wliat do you mean by 
advice ? 

A. I only refer to that in answer^ to ques- 
tion 27, construction bounties. Expert advice 
would be necessaiw for the construction of 
shipbuildings yards'. 

Q. Two witnesses already suggested that 
expert advice should be free. 

A. If we can get expert advice free of cost 
then so much the better. 

Q. The Government have not got any advice 
of its own to give. I am employed by the 
Government as a consulting naval architect. 
Would you expect the Government to make 
use of the services of my firm to benefit 
private shipbuilders? 

A. If the Government is really desirous to 
assist Indians in the formation of the mercan- 
tile marine, the cost of the expert would be 
very trifling compared with the other cost 
which the Government may have to incur 
as a z-esult of these deliberations. 

Q. The view was expressed by another 
witness that the Boai'd of Trade surveyor’s 
advice was to be given free. Do you think 
that the advice of the Board of Trade* surveyors 
or people of that land is all that is necessary 
for a shipbuilding yard? 

A. I think expert advice is neccssaiy in all 
matters. 


Q. Do you think there would be enough 
people uithout scruples who would be willing 
to join the Indian mercantile marine to the 
extent of 2,000. 

A. 2,000 out of 33 crores is not at all 
difficult to get. 

Q. The point has been raised that diffi- 
culties of scruples will be so great that the 
creation of a mercantile marine will be im- 
possible. Do you as a representative Indian 
think that it will not be so? 

A. I say you can find a sufficient number 
of people without scruples. 

Q. Are there anj’ shipyards in India run 
by Indians now? 

A. I do not know that exactly, 

Q. In the suhsidies that you propose for 
the Indian mercantile marine, would you in- 
clude all the existing shipyards which are 
now run by Europeans? 

.1. Yes, I would. 

Q. If all the ship-yards now in India are 
run by Europeans and can be developed if 
the trade is available, would you use those 
.ship-yards or put on new ones for Indian 
companies ? 

A. 1 would not ask the Government of India 
to .spend money unnecessarily sd long as the 
present ship-yards can be used for the purpose 
required. •! should think this would be agree- 
able to Indians. 

Q. nave you thought out the proposal that 
the State should buy out the existing British 
fieols and then take them over as Indian 
fleets? If you approve of that would you 
take over the crews, officers, etc., as they are 
at present? 

A. If we agree to the proposal, we shall 
have to take over the crew, etc. 

Q. It would take some time to replace 
these officers; the President said that it will 
take 8 years to make a master mariner. But 
this would be a simpler process than building 
a new Mercantile Marine. Wliat is your 
opinion? 

.1. This seems to me to be a better method. 

The Uon’hJc Mr. Lalnhhai Samaldas . — 
Q. Have you hoard of the Companies on the 
southern coast who have complained about 
the Deferred Rebate system, and discrimi- 
nation ? 

A. Yes and they have complained very 
seriously. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 6. 

Mr. B. F. MADON, of Messrs. R. D. TATA & Co,, Ld., Bombay. 

Written statement dated the 2nd April 1923. 

Before replying to each question aerially Foreign . — ^By this I mean for the purpose 

I would like td make clear what I mean by of these replies all non-Indian whether 
certain terms in such replies. Briilsh or otheryuse as T take it that it is 
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the purpose of this inquiry to develop 
the shippLg industry by the British rvh^ are 
the -foremost shippmg nation in the ^oiM^ 
but by Indians the most backward nation 

‘"fX...-! n.e.a bj lUs. »|1 

tives of India and the subjects of aU_ Native 
States that acknowledge the suzerain y 

Cmnpanies.— By this I mean com- 
panies Indian in constitution and control, t.c., 

(a) registered in India; 

(h) with a Bupee capital; 

(c) with a majority of Indian Share- 

holders; and , . -r, 1 

(d) a majority of Indians on their Board. 

Q. 1. The present condition of the Ship- 
ping Industry in this country is extremely 
backward. 

Q. 2. The relentless cutting down of rates 
by companies already in the field in order 
to strangle a new comer is the principal 
reason which militates against the develop- 
ment of shipping enterprise in this counti-y. 
Such companies are non-Indian in owner- 
ship and the result is to exclude Indians 
from all chances of getting a training in 
Navigation. 

Q. 3. If by State Aid is meant pecuniary 
help, then there are certain measures that 
can eSectively be taken without such aid, 
viz., 


(a) measures to prevent out-throat rates 

expressly aimed at stifling the 
^ efforts of new comers; 

(b) making deferred rebates illegal; 

(c) making discrimination in the allot- 

ment of space between shippers 
or other steps aimed at killing a 
competing line the subject of in- 
quiry by a suitable tribunal. 


Q. Jj. I am of opinion that State Aid is 
necessary if any results worth the naino are 
to be attained in the next 10 or 20 years, 
because so many private attempts have been 
made which have failed owing to the tactics 
of hostile companies and the losses to the 
promoters of such attempts have been so 
severe that investors in this country fight 
very shy of even making such attempts. ° 
_Q. 5. The forms such State Aid could effec- 
tively take might be — 

(a) State participation in the Capital of 
a Steamship Company floated on 
approved lines; 

{h) loans to such companies for purchase 
of ships at favourable rates; 

(c) guaranteeing a certain minimum di- 
vidend on tlie capital of such com- 
panies ; 


(d) navigation' bounties to boats that ful- 
fil certain requirements; 

(c) subsidies for mails, etc. 

Q. 6. The Legislative measures that , I 
would advocate aro laws to make the recom- 
mendations under Question 3 effective, c.g , — 

(a) declaring deferred rebates or any 

other method of preventing ship, 
pers from jJotronising a new line 
as in restraint of trade and illegal; 

(b) creating a suitable tribunal to adju- 

dicate on questions of — 

(?) deferred rebates and similar stops 
penalising and binding down 
shipjiei-s ; 

(?■?■) rate wars; 

(c) confining the coastingX trade of this 

country to vessels fulfilling certain 
named conditions. 

Q. 7. 1 consider navigation bounties -more 
suitable for (b), i.c., for routes between 
India and some foreign port with Avhich this 
country has a regular and flourishing trade. 
For (a), i.c., between one Indian port and 
another the most effective way is to control 
the coasting trade as suggested in the pre- 
vious paragraph. 

Q. 8. I would confine the bounties to cer- 
tain specified routes which should bo select- 
ed from the nature of the trade along those 
routes, as the object of such bounties should 
bo .to got Indian linos of steamships estab- 
lished on such routes. When such lines are 
established successfully on two or three such 
routes the scheme may be extended to em- 
brace other routes farther afield. This is in 
order to keep the disbursements bn this head 
within reasonable limits and yet achieve 
certain definite results. I would select such 
routes as — 

(o) Calcutta 'to Singapore and Java. 

(6) Bombay to Singapore and Java. 

(c) Boiabay to China and Japan. 

(d) Bombay to East Africa. 

(r) Bombay to United IGngdom and 
Continent. 

t/) Calcutta to United Kingdom and 
Continent. 

There is a largo volume of freight offering 
both ways on such routes and it is not neces- 
sary to have fast and expensive steamers for 
the service which Indian companies cannot 
very well afford in the initiaUstages. 

Q. 0. The limits of tonnage, speed, etc., 
are more questions for a technical expert, 
but I would emphasise that the qualifications 
should be laid down on modest lines .and 
not pitched unduly high if it is really intend- 
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ed that the navigation bounties should lead 
to appreciable results. 

Q. 10. Not answered. 

Q. 11. As for additional percentages for 
increased speeds these should not be attempt- 
ed in the first stage of such bounties. The first 
stage should aim at creating such Indian 
Lines not at imirroving what does not exist. 

Q. 12. Technical, not answeied. 

Q. 13. I would not debar vessels built out- 
side, of India from such bounties. 1 uould 
make them eligible if they fulfil such other 
fonditions as to ciews, etc., as may have been 
laid down for such bounties. 

Q. 14 . It is too early in the day to say 
when vessels built outside of India” should be 
debarred. It will depend on what progress 
we' make in ship-building. 

Q. 15. I would most certainly make it an 
indispensable condition that vessels receiv- 
ing bounties .should take on board a certain 
number of Indian apprentices in both the 
navigation and the engineering branch. The 
bounties should be given for named periods, 
say 3 or 0 years and at the end of such 
periods if it is found that trained Indians 
are available, it should be made obligatoi-y to 
have at least half the staff in each department 
Indian. 

Q. 1C). As India’s funds are to be laid out 
they should be so laid out as to benefit 
India’s children. I would, therefore, exclude 
non-British subjects altogether except to fill 
up unex]^)ected vacancies at a foreign port. 
I would also exclude non-British Indian 
'subjects when it is satisfactorily shown that 
sufficient qualified Indians are available. 

Q. 17. Yes, I would advocate cessation of 
bounties in case of any vessel sold, chartered 
or mortgaged to non -Indians. 

Q. 18. I would confine the coasting trade 
entirely to Indian enterprise as the coasting 
trade is the 'only trade entii’ely within our 
control, the only trade which Indians can 
legitimately lay full claim to, and the only 
trade -which will provide full opportunities 
to Indians. ' 

Q. 10. The effect of the reservation of the 
coasting trade would be to free Indian steam- 
ship companies from the risk of freight war\s 
with the very big non-Indian companies now 
plying their vessels here and give them a 
fair chance to survive and make good. 

Q. 20. The aim should be that all vessels 
in the coasting trade should ultimately be 
not only owned and managed, but manned 
by Indians. 

Q. 21. The sizes likely to be required in 
the future would depend on developments 
and a day may come when the Indian iMer- 
■cantile klarine may compiise as big units 


as those of anj' olber Nation, If the ques- 
tion means the minimum we should now aini 
at, 1 would put it at'u very modest figure to 
begin with. Such minimum can be gradu- 
ally raised as the Industry begins to estab- 
lish itself. 

Q. 22. I would favour private Lockyards, 
but would not favour any special concessions, 
l^rivileges or subsidies being given for such lo- 
cal construction unless the Dockyards are 
owned and controlled by Indian companies or 
firms, as otherwise it will be merely subsi- 
dising highly paid foieign labour and ship- 
building by Indians will never come. 

However, as things stand at present 
Indians find it difficult enough to start run- 
ning ships although there is ample business 
in the shape of cargo ready to hand. Indians 
will find ''it far more difficult to start Docks 
because there will be no assurance of suffi- 
cient business forthcoming to keep such 
Docks going. Indian steamship companies 
2>ractically do not exist and foreign lines will 
by preference have building and even repair- 
work of any importance done in their own 
country. 1, therefore, consider it necessary 
that at least one good Dockyard should be 
equipped and run by the State. This ivill 
give Indian Ooinpaiiies a Dock to go to that 
is not already controlled directly or indirect- 
ly by one or other of -their non-Indian com- 
petitors. It will also provide the necesary 
training ground for Indians in Engineering 
and Construction ivhich we so sadly lack to- 
day as indicated in Question No. 6-k 

There will be the question of w’ork for 
such a Dockyard. India provides an enor- 
mous amount of business to British Industry 
and British labour and it will surely be not 
asking too much that the State Dockyard 
here should get a sufficient amount of tvork 
oi the British Navy to keep it occupied. 
This will provide the nucleus and as the 
Indian IMercantile Marine grows local •«’-ork 
will grow and -(vill soon be of a size to keep 
such a Dockyard fully occupied. 

(). 26. I do think that State Aid is both 
desirable and necessary. 

Q. 27. I would advocate the grant of a 
certain bounty per ton on all vessels fulfill- 
ing a certain minimum specification- and 
built in Indian yards. This is because 
ioreign yards are already laid out on a large 
scale and they already command a large 
\olume of business both commercial and 
Naval and are accordingly organised and 
equipired for Ihe most economical prbduc- '' 
tion. No local yard dare to lay itself out on ■ 
such lines until it can be assured of good 
.steady and profitable business. It is, therefore, 
highly necessary to have construction boun- 
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ties to equalise chances of our local yards 

” reme™ber«I fl.rt 

ships built in foreign ports entirely escape 
all frei<Tht and all Indian import duty, on 
their cost, and bounties should be so arranged 
as to make up for this disability of the local 
vard as othenvise the foreign bui t ship 
would remain much cheaper than the local 
product for yearn to come. 

Lest it may be urged _ that the above_ is 
an argument for buying from foreign 
countries. I think it well to point out that 
even though the local - article is dearer the 
countiy as a whole is better oS because the 
price paid for such local vessel remains in 
the country. 

Q. 2S-. The Legislative measures as to 
building ships depend on the progress we 
make in owning and rurming ships. If the 
measures advocated under Questions 1 — ^21 
succeed in creating a fleet of Indian owned 
ships, the bounties or other concessions 
under those heads can be so arranged as to 
apply to ships not only Indian owned, but 
Indian built. 

Q. 29. Answered above. 

Q. U. I do think that a considerable 
number of the youth of this country would 
bo glad to follow the sea in the capacity of 
officers if they had fair chances. 

Q. !(5. Private enterprise cannot be relied 
cn for their training to-day, because the 
uresent ships are owned and manned by non- 
Indians and they have never given a chance 
-SO far as I know to any Indian in the Navi- 
gation line. It is no doubt very human for 
them to prefer their oum nationals, but we 
liave to face the facts and so Government 
must provide — 

(a) the training; 

(h) employment in the earlier years un- 
til a fair number of Indians have 
proved their capacity as navi- 
gators, as private owners will 
always pretend that they cannot 
afford to risk lives and merchan- 
dise on tlieir ships by entrusting 
them to novices; 

(c) such facilities for further studies as 
may be necessary'. 


Q. 46. This is for experts to say. 

Q. 4<’-_The training should be in India. 
Of all kinds of scientific training, navigation 
is just the one thing that can be efficientlv 
done without having to go to Europe as the 
necessary training ground is the very ships 
that run round the indian coasts. The train- 
ing ship or establishment ought to be pro- 
vided by Government. 

I do not see what kind 'of cadets 
will have to go to England for training and 


nhy, as far as navigation training goes. 
{?uch an arrangement can only mean that 
Indians were not wanted and that it was to 
be therefore made as difficult as possible for 
many Indians to take uj) this line. 

Q. 40. I would be satisfied vdth one such 
training ship or establishment to begin with 
and would locate it at Bombay, the most 
important shipping centre in India. Fees 
may be levied, but they can never be ex- 
pected to cover more than a small fraction 
of the expense. The rest ought to come out 
of the revenues of the country. J show 
later on why the country should do it. 

Q. 50 — 51. Left for experts. 

Q. 52. Government can set the example by 
taking apprentices on ships in their own con- 
trol and by insisting on Indian apprentices 
being entertained on ships that carry Govern-” 
meat or Eailway material and stores. 

Q. 53 — 53. Left for experts. 

Q. 59. There ore already Indians as 
Engineers in the Mercantile Marine and more 
would be forthcoming as the avenues, of 
employment became wider open to them. 

Q. 60 — 63. Left for experts. 

Q. 64- The whole arrangement outlined on 
p. 7 of the questionnaire is extremely one 
sided and shuts out Indians on the face of 
it. A certificate of service at sea is re- 
quired when no Indian ever gets a chancle 
of starting in such service. Then again men 
trained on the AVorcester and Conway. get 
])reference and boys have to join these at 
14. How many English boys of 14 would 
be sent out 6,000 miles by their parents 
among unsympathetic if not hostile sur- 
roundings? If it is really meant to open the 
commissioned ranks of the Boyal Indian 
Marine to Indians, the training ship should 
be here in Indian Waters and there should 
be provision here for a certificate analogous 
to that of the Board of Trade. ^ 

Q. 65. If the. case is that candidates for 
Gie Engineering Branch of the Eoyal Indian 
Marine cannot be trained here because no 
construction work of a suitable size is under- 
taken here it shows in wffiat vicious circle 
the whole question is moving, and empha- 
sizes the need for the construction bounties 
advocated earlier and also for a State Dock. 
Until we have construction of sufficient 'size 
in this country the leash Government should 
df) is to select apprentices from its own 
Dockyard and send them Home for training 
at Government expense. 

Q. 66. The postal subvention is of great 
value to the lines that secure it and T 
w’ould advocate that tenders be called fojc 
and preference given to those lines that have 
at least one-fourth of the total number of the 
Engineering and Navigation Staff Indians. 
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Q. "68. There is no question of giving all 
eteamship companies in India an equal 
chance because none now exist that can 
offer the speed and service conditions that 
the big foreign companies can to-day. Such 
Indian companies have j'et to be created and 
developed. 

'Q. 69. The most powerful indirect method 
of establishing an Indian Mercantile IMarine 
is to devise measures that w’ould secure to 
it the necessary traffic when such Marine 
did come into existence. We cannot control 
the transport of other peoples’ goods but 
we can and ought to control the transport 
of our own goods. The coastal traffic falls 
into this category and it has been already 
suggested above that it be confined to 
Indian Companies. There is another very 
large volume of such traffic, viz.. Govern- 
ment stores, both Military and Civil and 
Eailway stores of all Indian Eailways, the 
buUv of whose capital is found by the State. 
Tenders can be called for the transport of 
such traffic from Europe to India and Indian 
companies should be given the preference. 
The offer of such a volume of steady busi. 
ness should prove the one thing wanted to 
enable a big Indian company to be started. 

■ However, the methods advocaied here and 
in the earlier paragraphs are sure to evoke 
most violent opposition from all vested in. 
terests. There will be grandiloquent talks 
of rmfair discrimination and of breach of 
treaty rights and what not, against which 
it might prove very difficult to make serious 
headway. Then again any attempt to get 
Indian apprentices trained on non-Indian 
boats that cater for the mail and other Go. 
vernment traffic might be- nullified by male, 
ing the conditions of service so hot for them 
that very fe^vwvould venture to join and then 
this might be put forward as showing that 
Indians do not care for a sea-faring life and 
that regulations 'to that end were an absur. 
.dity. Then again trained men would not be 
given employment on these ships either on 
the score of the regulations of their own 
country or of counti-ies that debar Indians 
flike Australia) or on the score of the main 
passenger clientele objecting to risk their 
lives in vessels in charge of such Indian 
officers. In short, apart from active oppo. 
sition there will be an enormous amount of 
passive opposition to contend against and 
Indians coming out of the Government train, 
ing establishments might find that they 
could not get jobs and the attempts to create 
an Indian Mercantile Marine manned by 
Indians might thus be frustrated at the very 
start. 

The one remedy for all these difficulties 
and one that I would seriously commend to 


the attention of Government is to do what 
the Australian Government has done, t.e., 
start a State Line of steamships. The traffic 
would be there ready-made as there will be 
no difficulty about the outward traffic and 
there will be more than enough of Govern- 
ment’s owm traffic (Eailways included) to 
make the Line pay on the return voyage. 

The present time is most opportune as 
tonnage is obtainable at very low rates, and 
so the capital cost would be moderate and 
give the new line a fair start. 

This Line should carry the mails and get 
the mail subsidy. Other countries can thert 
look after their own mails. 

It should also be possible to hand over to 
such State Line all the military transport 
work of the Government. In 1920-1921 the 
War Office charged India £900,000 for this 
w'ork. 

The vei-y large Government passenger traffic 
can also be diverted to this Line. 

Such a Line w'ould obviate all questions 
of discrimination as between Indian and 
non-Indian. It will obviate the unpleasant 
necessity of forcing Indian apprentices or 
officers on unwilling non-Indian employers - 
It will afford a field of employment for those 
men that come out of the training estab- 
lishments during the first few years and 
their success in the State Line will give them 
a much easier entry into other Lines. 

None of the present Lines will think of 
fighting this State Line in the hope of crush- 
ing it out of existence as they do private 
ventures. Not that they have not attempted 
such things elsewhere, but their experience 
with the American Shipping Board last year 
on the question of Egyptian business and 
with the Commonwealth Line more recently 
must have shown them that it is striking 
one’s head against a stone wall. 

As for the Capital cost, my suggestion is 
that it be provided in the same way as for 
our Eailways, f.e., by a Government Loan, 
It will be well to remember that for full 
forty years after the first Eailways were laid 
down in India, Eailways did not pay and 
were a charge on the Eevenues year after 
year, while a Line of State Steamers will most- 
probably pay its way in a year or two of its 
inception if not from the very start. 

Even if its Eevenue Account showed a 
deficit it -^Cill not be anything abnormal and 
vdiat is more important all its earnings will 
accrue to India so that even when the Eeve- 
nue Account of the State Line shows a de- 
ficit, the country will be a gainer to the 
extent of the total freight earned and the 
deficit will in any event be well -worth th" 
advantages that such a Line would give to 
the country in forming the nucleus and the 
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tiaiuing ground for India’s own Mercantile 

^^¥?s'uminarise, I would advocate the follow- 
ing measures : — . 

Legislative.— (a) Declaring a cutting of 
rates to kill competition as against 
public policy and illegal and creat- 
ing a tribunal to consider com- 
plaints on this score; the same 
tribunal to be also given power 
to hear complaints from shippers 
as to . oppressively high _ rates im- 
posed by any shipping ring in any 
particular areas and to deciaie 
maximum rates. 

(h) Making deferred rebates or any other 
special advantages that may be 
aimed at preventing shippers from 
sending goods by competing Lines 
also against public policy and ille- 
gal and giving power to any 
aggrieved shiiiper or any recog- 
nised public commercial hocly to 
bring up questions of such rebates 
or special advantages before the 
above tribunal. (It is well to 
point out that such special advan- 
tages need not be all from this 
end. Large shippers may get 
special rebates or advantages at 
the other end, i.e.. say on exports 
trom England or Japan in consi- 
deration of their confining them- 
selves to a particular Line or 
Lines from India outwards.) 

'(c) Licensing all vessels plying in the 
coasting trade and making a de- 
claration of Government policy 
that in 5 years, say from 1st April 
1928, only vessels answering cer- 
tain specifications as to owner- 
ship, control and crew would alone 
be eligible for such licenses. 
Commercial. — (a) Starting a State Line 
of Steamers to carry both pass- 
engers and goods with at least a 
dozen large steamers of say G,000 
to 8,000 tons. 

■ (fc) Starting a State Dock of at least 
sufficient capacity to answer the 
requirements for the necessary 
training in Engineering and Ship- 
building to enable Engineer offieem 
to be trained in this country. The 
lack of such facilities is admitted 
under Question 64 and is to my 
, ! mind a most serious blot on the 

administration of this country, 
kelp. — (n) Navigation bounties, 
(o) Construction bounties. 

If Governmrat cannot dispose of sufficient 
lunds for both, I would postpone the idea 


M Construction bounties until we had the 
Indian Mercantile Marine well established on 
the more important routes. 

Q. 70. -'Vny estimate of the total sum in- 
volved in direct or indirect State Aid will 
have to be left by me to experts as it will 
involve technical considerations as to size, 
sjieed, build, etc., etc. I will therefore only 
indicate what is possible. 

Before considering how much we should 
spend we must find out what the ultimate 
.Make is that we are going for. The trans- 
port charges for the total import and export 
iradc o'' India and Burma should, I believe, 
be in the neighbourhood of 30 crores of 
rupees a year to-day. I here speak of the 
total gros.-i freight not the profile left after 
deduction of expenses. Practically all our 
carrying trade is now in fho hands of non- 
Indian concerns and India thus jiays this 
enormous tribute to other countries. If our 
T.fercantilc Marine develops sufficiently to 
secure only one-half of this enormous sum 
India will to that extent be richer every year. 
This addition to the National Income will 
mean — 

(a) Greater pro.s))eriiy all round: 

(b) Greater Government revenue.s; 

(r) A stronger balance of trade which 
means added stabilit" to our Ex- 
change situation. 

How much -tho earnings of its Mercantile 
Maiine have contributed to England’s great- 
ness it is difficult to say but a great deal of 
it may safely be attributed to the tribute 
wiiich this klercantile Marino brings to 
England from all parts of the world. The 
Economist puts the figure for the past year 
at £9f millions and the Gliambcr of Ship- 
ping appeal's to corroborate it and that was 
relatively a year of black depression. Japan 
saw _ very early the value of a Jlereantilo 
Marine and made very determined effoi-ts to 
establish one and to-day Japan’s earnings 
trom this activity are put at over 300 million 
yens a year. 

Wo hav’e, therefore, to consider whether 
w® /ihould not seriously sot about to secure 
similar benefits for this country. Should we 
or should wo not go for a good slice of the 
•30 crores of freight that other countries drain 
away from India every year. Should wo not 
niin at keeping at least 15 crores of it for 
India. The reply can only be ; Yes. 

The next thing to consider is what isums 
‘=hould this country devote annually to the 
attainment of this object and I believe it 
will not be considered at all extravagant if 
India spends a crore of rupees annuallv in 
Older to secure on annual increment of 15 
crores to the National Income. 
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The money must come out of the Im- 
perial revenues. It can be found there even 
to-day if the Budget is treated as it would 
be treated by any sound accountant. There 
are items in it like expenditure on New 
BeUii that should never have figured as 
. revenue expenditure. There are other items 
ill it like the Railway annuities that should 
not figure in revenue expenditure either. 
The former is of the nature of provision of 
amenities of life by Municipalities and 
should be provided for from Loans and 
written off in 80 to 100 years as New Delhi 
vill surely last that. The latter is for pur- 
chase of Railways. If a private company 
had bought up such Railway it would have 
paid for it with its own capital and the capi- 
tal would remain^ outstanding until the con- 
cern failed and v'as wound up. Many similar 
items of lesser importance will probably be 
found in the Budget if it is closely looked 
into in detail. 

Then there is a considerable resej-ve of 
Income in the Currency Department. I 
mean the interest in the Gold Standard 
Reserve -and in the Securities in the Paper 
’ Currency Reserve. The latter was always 
treated as part of revenue in pre-Avar days. 
To-day it is devoted to deflation with the 
object of rigging up Exchange to the serious 
detriment 'of trade and industry and even 
of the Government’s own borrowing pro- 
gramme. The percentage of metallic back- 
ing is already very high and rvere it not that 
-the figures of reserve are faked in order to 
give verisemblance to a wrong headed cur- 
rency policy it would appear higher still. I 
know the word “ faked ” will appear too 
strong, but what other words could one use 
when Government bases its budget on 15 to 
the £ and advertises the same figure as the 
rate for collections of revenue and yet pre- 
tends that a sovereign Avortli of gold in the 
Currency Treasury is worth only Rs. 10/. 
By this method they show our reserves at 
some 15 crores less than they really are and 
on that they base their argument for defia- 
, tion. If the correct values were entered the 
‘ percentage would shoAv up much higher and 
deflation would be superfluous. It will also 
incidentally reduce the deficit by 15 croreg 
and to that extent make the position all 
round sounder. • 

The Gold Exchange Standard is really the 
result of the depriA'^ation of India for manA’ 
years of the Gold that legitimately belonged 
to it and the interest on it can legitimately 
be diverted to such a nation-building pur- 
pose as a Mercantile Marine particularlA' as 
such a Marine if established aa'ouH go a long 
AA’'a^ to assist Exchange by the earnings it 
would bring. The interest earnings on tliis 


Reserve could be very appreciably increased- 
if it is properly handled and. even such 
additional income would go a long way, to 
provide the fund necessary for encourage- 
ment of an Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Another direction in which there is an 
almost criminal Avaste of Indian Funds is in 
Avhat are called the Secretary of State’s 
balances. We are told in para. 44 of the 
-Budget Speech of the Finance Jlember for 
the current year that the balance in London 
is expected to be eight million pounds on the 
31st March 1923 as against a, normal mini- 
mum balance of four million pounds 
and we are told that the surplus will 
be required in the new financial year. 
■If AA'e remember that this money costs 
India about 6 per cent, per annum and 
the interest earned cannot average more than 
perhaps li per cent, on the AA’hole balance 
it AA'ill be easily seen that we are losing 4| 
per cent, per annum on £4 to 8 millions, 
say some £ 250,000 a year. Noav the Secre-- 
tary of State is not running the Emijire and 
- he has not to meet daily calls at a thousand 
different places as the Government of India 
has to do all over India. All his payment 
dates can and ought to be foreseen and suit- 
ably provided for at least a month in advance 
and there is absolutely no justification for 
more than a feAv hundred thousand pounds be- 
ing kept in current balances. The rest could 
be provided for b 3 ’- remittances from India as 
and when needed. There used to be serious 
complaints even in pre-Avar days of the size 
of these balances and the excuse put for- 
Avard in those days Avas the uncertainty of 
such remittances. If there Avas a delay in 
getting sufficient remittances the Secretary of 
State can easily borrow on the Short-Hoai? 
market on very favourable terms. Assuming 
for the sake of argument that nobody in 
London will lend him a million or tAV'o on 6 
or 12 months’ bills, there is nhvaAs the Gold 
Standard Reserve, AAdiich had as gne >of its 
objects the financing of the Secretary of State 
during a break-doAvn of Exchange, and from 
AA'hich he could borrow whatever was neces- 
sary to meet engagements pending receipt of 
further remittances from India. If the 
Finance Committee of the India Office, 
AAdiich is supposed to be composed of acute 
financiers, had the interests of India at 
heart, they ought to be able to manage with 
a balance of not more than £500,000 to 
£700,000, Any insistance on larger balances 
AA'ould be, to a businessman examining the 
details of India Office finance, but a confes- 
sion of gross inefficiency. 

There is a similar avoidable loss of Inter- 
est on the value of the .stores carried by vari- 
ous Government Departments. The amounts. 
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• so carried are unnecessarily large P"* 

this country to an unnecessary loss of inter 
el; wS cluld and ought to be saved. The 
Eetrenchinent Committee has 
no unequivocal terms a lock-up of 59 crore 
f»f TI 11 D 6 GS in sucli Stores. 

Apart from such savings there was an item 
that could legitimately be laid claim to for 
the development of the ^lan Mercaf ^ 
Marine. The Auditor of the India Office m 
his report on the Home Accounts of Jhe 
Government of India dated 18th April 192| 
speaks of the earnings of ships under the 
control of the India Office after deducting 
cost of operation as — 

£3.584,646-2-10 


up to 30th September 1920, and of a further 
£400,475-6-1 : 

as earned between that date and 31st March 
1921. 

I have no information as to how these 
very large sums have been disposed of, but 
I submit that they would form the most suit- 
able source for the fimds to establish the 
Indian Mercantile Marine. 

It may also be well for this Committee to 
inquire what has become of these enemy ships 
themselves. If not sold, they can be used 
immediately to start a State Line. If sold, 
the proceeds can also rightly be claimed to 
be ear-marked for this nation-building_ 
purpose. 


Oral evidence, Bombay, the 37th November 1923. 


President. — Q. Can j'ou legally force a 
company to have a majority of shares owned 
by one particular class of people? 

"a. MTieu Government gives us any parti- 
cular (Concession or subsidy, Government can 
make it one of the conditions of such con- 
cession or subsidy that it will only be 
continued to the company whose share- 
holders are so many per cent. Indians. In 
fact that kind of thing operates in Japan 
very effectively. I know you cannot debar 
the company from transferring some of its 
shares to non-Indians ; if it does so, it imme- 
diately loses its right to any such concession. 

Q. Suppose Indians held 50 per cent, of 
the shares; could they sell some to non- 
Indians? 

.4. That would depend on the company 
agreeing to transfer them. If the company 
says that it is going to lose by allowing its 
shareholders to fall below 50 per cent., it 
might decline to transfer. 

Sir Arthur Froom.—Q. That comes under 
the Articles of Association? 


A. Yes. 

President.— Q. You suggest that measur( 
to prevent cut-throat rates expressly aime 
at stifling the efforts of new comers shoul 
be taken. Can you tell us what methods yc 
suggest to prevent cut-throat rates? 

A. It will have to be a thing for decisic 
bj’ a tribunal that I suggest should •’1 
appointed for such purpose and if on con 
^plaint from one party the tribunal com< 
to the conclusion from the evidence place 
before it that the rate is so low as to justif 
its being called a cut-throat rate it might \ 

particular trade thei 
should be such and such a minimum, 

V. Is the tribunal proposed to be a pe 
manent institution? 


A. Yes, until the Indian MericantilC" 
Marine is created and so long established 
as to be able to take care of itself. 

Q. When will you arrive at that stage? 

A. Wlien there are Indian companies suffi- 
ciently strong not to require Government 
help. To-day we are in the beginning of 
things and the companies are bound to be 
comparatively small and they would require 
protection against cut-throat rates. 

Q. Would they always require it? 

A. I do not think they will. 

Q. Supposing you had two big Indian com- 
panies operating on the coast and' a third 
company was started, don’t you think there 
will be rate-cutting? 

A. There is a possibility. 

Q. You want to make deferred rebates 
illegal; have you any suggestion regarding 
a system to take its place? 

A. There should be no deferred rebates, 
that is all. 

Q. In your paragraph 4 you say that “ so 
many private attempts have heen made 
which have failed owing to the tactics of 
hostile companies and the losses to the pro- 
moters of such attempts have been so severe 
that investors in this country fight very 
shy of^ even making such attempts.” Do 
you think that these companies were manag- 
ed by a body of people sufficiently experienc- 
ed in shipping matters? 

A. It is not a question of management. 
One of the very early experiments was made 
by AH. JamsHedji Tata of Tata Sons; I do 
not thmk he can be charged with inefficiency 
or with trying to put in men who had no 
experience. 

Q. Had he any knowledge of shipping? 
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ii. No, but he had very good business 
/knowledge of the running of ships by 
European managers. 

Q. Did they buy ships most suitable to 
the .trade in which they were employed? 

A. I think they did. I am not technical- 
ly qualified to say what a suitable ship of 
that period should have been. 

Q. Unless the capital is sufficient, unless 
the management is expert and unless the 
ships are suitable for the trade in which 
they are employed, the companies will be 
bound to lose? 

A. It is not only a question of manage- 
ment. In this connection I may draw atten- 
tion to the rate war that was carried on 
two years ago in Calcutta between the 
“ British India ” and a Japanese company. 
Bates were cut down, there was a merciless 
war going on. The Japanese Company had 
immense subsidies from its own Government 
on its various lines and could afford to fight 
and ultimately the British India thought 
it wiser to come to terms ^with the Com- 
pany. It was simply a question of trying 
to cripple the competitor and make him get 
out. The competitor was so strong that he 
did not get out and the rate war had to 
end. No commercial firm can afford to lose 
immense sumsj it is only Governments that 
can do it. 

Q. In paragraph 5 you refer to State par- 
ticipation in the capital of a Steamship 
•Company floated on approved lines. You 
•only want the State to provide for the 
■capital? 

A. I have suggested later on an entirely 
State run line. 

Q. You want to guarantee a certain mini- 
mum dividend on the capital of such com- 
panies ? 

A. That will be another form of State. 
Aid. 

Q. Is not 'that rather liable to slacken 
administraUon ? 

.i. It is ?or Government to see that the 
company is not slack and the guarantee, 
"being a temporary one for, say, five years, 
there will be no difficulty. 

Q. You have suggested a great many very 
interesting forms of State Aid. Would you 
tell us which in your mind seems to be the 
best of all? 

.4. I do not think I can say any parti- 
cular method is best, but if a choice has got 
to "be made, I would say (c), guaranteeing 
a minimum dividend, is the best, because the 
■capital would have to be fbund privately by 
the company and it will have to be seen that 
the company carried out any specific con- 
,ditions that Government might put down as 
to management and so on. 


Q. Your paragraph ,22. You favour pri- 
vate dockyards. Would you like to see 
private dockyards established in India? 

A. I would. 

Q. You think they should be subsidized 
by Government- to a certain extent? 

A. They should bo; there is no way out 
of it in the beginning. One of the best ways 
would be by guaranteeing a minimum divi- 
dend. 

Q. Your paragraph 69. What have you to 
say? 

A. The Shipping Companies who are 
against the State running ships point to 
Australia and Canadd, America, Italy and 
France. They should not forget that these 
experiments were - started in the height of 
the war. The first fleet was built or pur- 
chased at fancy prices, because Governments 
were prepared to spend millions of money for 
protecting the lines of communication, for 
food supplies and such sort of things. They 
were not necessarily built economically and 
for a particular trade. They had to be built 
rapidlj/ and in the early days they were not 
run economical^. The war came to an end 
and people have been talking of profits and 
losses and undoubtedly the Australian line 
has made heavy losses. I do not think the 
experiment has been made in a- commercial 
way. In fact America built concrete ships 
and wooden ships simply because she want- 
ed to astonish the world how rapidly she 
can build ships; but many of those ships 
are now unfit after the war even to be 
carried across the Atlantic. 

Q. Suppose you start a State line; under 
what Department of Government would it 
be? 

A. It would not be under a Department. 
’It wmuld be a separate body created for 
the purpose, something on the lines of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia which is a 
Bank owned by Government, backed by 
Government, but is acting independently of 
Government and the management of the 
State line when we create such a body should 
be on the lines of a commercial undertaking. 
Government can never run a business suc^ 
cessfuUy on their present system. The real 
difficulty is that, owing to the gradations m 
the service, if one man, the head of a 
Department, is transferred the man who 
takes his place says that he does not know 
anything about it, that his predecessor did 
such and such a thing and that he is not 
responsible for it. This is a thing which 
has got to be safeguarded in a commercial 
enterprise. 

TPouM you have a man like Lord 
Inchcape over the affairs of the Line? 
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r;.,n ,vm have to P"^” « 

‘approvrtraVeme^he "On 'vlo " f. >>» “ 

dmrgo will 1)6 men who know the 
business, not some Government official. AH 
promotions in that State Line 
the Line; no outside officer will he eli^ih 

to come in, , . 

0. What inducements would these men 

have to make profits, as they would if they 
were employees of a commercial firin.^ 

A The men in charge will have to show 
commercial results. The balance sheets will 
not he prepared like the ordinary budgets 
of the Governineut of India. They should 
he prejmred on sound commercial lines and 
show regular profit and loss statements. 

Q. Are you quite sure that there are 
plenty of young Indians who, if given faci- 
lities for training and apprenticeship, would 


take to sea? 

, A. I think there would he a sufficient 
number. Anj' number of Parsees would be 
only too willing if the 3 ’ knew that one daj’ 
ihey would become Captains. 

Q. Both for the Officer class and 
Engineers ? 

A. There are dozens of Parsee Engineers 
iu .steamers. I do not see wlij' thej' should 
not come on the navigation side if the 
(hances were equal. 

Q. And does the same apply to the R.I.M. 

^ Officers ? 

A. There would be no question about it. 
(Jut of seven crores of Muhammadans, not- 
withstanding their prejudices, I do not see 
why you cannot get seven lakhs and j'ou 
would but require 70,000. ' 

Q. If .vou were in the Legislative Assem- 
blj', would j-ou help us to get the money? 

A. If the right kind of scheme were evolv- 
ed, there is no reason why there should be 
any difficulty from that quarter. 

Q. If a training ship for j-ouiig Indian 
lads is started, it should be maintained bv 
State Aid? 


A. It is part of the nation-building ex- 
penditure and should be incurred bv the 
State. 


If 3 'ou want to make j'oiir son a Ci'' 
Engineer, iihy should Government inc 
expense ? 

A. Government is carrying on the Medic 
Gollcges, Agricultural Colleges. Why shou 
expense in this case? 
v. Is not the Agricultural College su 
ported by the fees of the students ? Th 
are not getting their education free? • 


A. The fees amount to very little. We 
have got to pay very high salaries for reallj' 
efiScient teachers. 

Q. On the last page of your reply, you 
refer to a figure of £3,584,000. What does 
this represent? 

A. I have taken the figure from the Home 
accounts* of the Government of India; they 
seem to me to be surplus profits on account 
of the running of enemy ships under the 
control of the India Office. 

Q. Are you connected with the Tata com- 
pany which makes st'eel plates? I want to 
know whether the Tata company is likely in 
the near future to start a shipbuilding in- 
dustry and to produce steel plates in large 
quantities? 

A. I am not comieeted with the Tata Iron 
Company. They are at present manufactur- 
ing steel plates for their own use so as to 
avoid the necessity for importing. I believe 
in a period of six months or so thej' mai’ be 
able to manufacture for outside consump- 
tion also. 

Q. Are they likel.v to he cheap? 

.4. First of all J want to know the defini- 
tion of the word ‘ cheap.’ Supposing India 
has to pay for an article purchased from the 
Tata eompan.y £10, whereas the same article 
could be had from England for £5. ' In my 
opinion to purchase from Tata is cheap be- 
cause not a penn 3 ^ goes out of India in this 
case. To that extent I saj’ it is cheap. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. In answer to question 
No. 70 you say: “The transport charges 
for the total imi)ort and export trade 
of India and Burma should I believe be in 
the neighbourhood of 30 crores of rupees a 
year to-da,y.’’ I want to know how much of 
that is expended in eatning freight outside 
India and how much of it is expended to 
carry freight? 

A. I should sa 3 " that about 85 or 90 per 
cent, is expended out of the freight. 

Q. You consider about £3 million to be 
the profit? 

A. Yes. -■ 

Q. That is the amount tliat has to come to 
the national income? 

A. The whole amount of 30 crores that the 
steamers will earn as freight will go outside 
India because the people that own these 
steamers are not Indians. If thej* were 
Indian steamers then the whole amount will 
remain in the countr,v. It is not at all i 
question of profit only but of the whole 
freight earned. 

Q. "Would j’ou tell me how much of these 
30 crores is earned by Indians? 


22, the India Office on the Home Accounts ol the Government of Inaia, dated the I8tn* April 
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A. To-day it is very little. I do not know 
of any single important Indian line. 

Q. But are there not Indians employed 
in the non-Indian shipping lines? 

,4. I do not think the employment of las- 
cars and menials is anj’thing important. 

Q. Have you ever travelled in a ship? 

A. Yes, I have. There are no Indian 
ofiicers on these ships. The lascars and 
others who earn Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 a month 
do not form any important part of the 
expenditure of a ship. 

Q. How much per cent, of the total nuxn- 
her employed would he Indians? 

A. All the coolies are Indians, that is 99 
per cent, are Inclians; surely it do^ not 
mean that thej' earn this 30 crores. 

Q. Is it your complaint that the crews are 
low paid? 

A. I never said that. 

Q. Wliat percentage of those in ,a ship at 
present would he benefited by the change of 
ownership ? 

A. As far as the coastal trade is concern- 
ed, I think about 99 per cent, may he 
Indians and only one per cent, maj* he 
Europeans." That does not mean that they 
earn 99 per cent, of this 30 crores. I leave 
it to the committee to find out the percentage 
that will be benefited by the change of 
ownership. 

Q. Do you prefer state aid in the form (c) 
in answer to Question No. 5? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tiliat do j'ou mean by “ guaranteeing 
a certain minimum dividend on the capital 
of .sticli companies”? Supposing a ship- 
building concern takes a contract to build 
a ship and incurs a big loss, iniat are you 
going to do with that loss? Are you going to 
continue to pay the dividend in spite of the 
loss or are you going to put that dividend 
up to make up that loss? 

A. “ Guaranteeing a minimnm dividend ” 
means the receipts should be so supi^lementod 
that the expenditure would be covered and 
there would he an additional sum available 
for distribution. 

Q. Do you mean that the shareholders are 
guaranteed a minimum dividend, or do yo\x 
••mean that the Government should pay the 
company the loss it has incurred over and 
above the dividend guaranteed? 

A. Suppose the Government pays a com- 
pany 15 lakhs as subvention to make up 8 
per cent, on the capital. That company may 
not distribute it to its shareholders but may 
carry it on to the reserve fund. The point 
is this ; the loss sustained would be shown 
as loss in the balance sheet of the year, hut 
to make xip for the 8 per cent.. Government 
will have to pay something over that loss. 


Q. Y'cu mean the Government are to pas’- 
a minimum dividend whatever the loss of the 
compans’ mas’ be? 

A. Yes, otherwise, there is no meaning of 
“ guaranteeing a dividend.” But any such 
guarantee would be accompanied bs^ protec- 
tive clauses which would secure the Govern- 
ment against inefficient management or 
gambling and so on. They would have to 
satisfs^ the Government that thes’ undertook 
the contract on reasonable terms. 

Q. Do s’ou consider shipbuilding very pro- 
mising now in India? 

A. It was promising 40 shears ago until it 
was stifled bv' a change from the wooden 
shipping to steel. 

Q. Do s'ou consider it iiromising now? 

4. I do not think I have said in that way. 
After the mercantile marine, etc., established 
shipbuilding will come. The mercantile 
marine must ceme first. 

Q. Do you think state aid is necessary? 

4. Yes, until the company can stand on its 
own legs. Unfortunately there have been 
very many cases of shipping companies in 
this country that have met with disaster, 

Q. Are you going to kill competition? 

4. It is cut-tin oat competition that will 
be killed, not ordinary competition. 

Q. When you want to do awaj' with the 
deferred rebate system, do you still think 
that subsidies are necessary? 

4. Subsidies will be necessary for the first 
few years only until the company stands on 
its own legs. 

Q. In addition to that you want to limit 
the coastal trade to Indians? Do you even 
then think that subsidies are necessary? 

4. I personally feel that some kind of 
subsidy would have to be given if we are to 
develop fairly cpiickly the mercantile marine; 
wliat I have suggested here has been done 
in Japan and other countries; with subsidies 
and subventions tliey have been highly suc- 
cessful. 

Q. Do you know the results of the 
American Shipping Board? 

4. I know the Shipping Board has been 
trying to sell ships for the last eight months 
and they have not yet sxicceeded. My know- 
ledge is based mainly on such little informa- 
tion as we get in the nev.spapers. It seems 
that the Shipping Board for political reasons 
wants that vessels should run from particular 
ports and that thej’^ should„ carrj’ on only 
ixarticular lines of trade. Th&'buyer of these 
steamers are scared away by these condi- 
tions. Otherwise there would be somebody 
in the market to buy these vessels. The 
point is that even buying them cheap is 
jiot profitable because it is hedged in with 
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-impracticable conditions from a business 

”"rE?SlfcilT»nn,<.nt msist on the lino 
beinc-run in a certain direction? 

A ^If tbe Government sell it outrigiit and 
leave it to the companies to ivor c out the 
lines, they may consider it profitable. _ V\ l at 
the Shipping Board tries noiv to do is that 
before selling it wants the buyer to agree .o 

certain conditions. .10 

Q. Is that not Government control r _ 

A That is simply Government attaching 
certoin’ conditions to property for sale. It 
does not follow there would bo control after- 


Q. is it not one of the conditions that fol- 
low the Government owning the ships? I say 
that the United States Government have 
talien over control. You saj' thcj'_ have not 
been successful because of something whic.i 
they ought not to do. 

A. That may not bo what a business man 
may like to do. 

Q. "With reference to Australia, the ideal 
description of how the Government should 
run the state lino as given by you is quite 
correct. I happen to know the Australian 
line and it is almost identical with what you 
lay down. They have selected a man who 
was in the British India Company, put him 
at the head and left him very largely un- 
trammelled by Government control. 

A. This was capitalised very heavily by 
the Australian Government. 

Q. In spite of the heavy capitalisation, do 
you know whether they meet the running 
expenses apart from the interest, deprecia- 
tion and insurance? 

A. I have not seen that separately stated. 

<3. Do you know there are shipbuilding 
yards in India owned by Europeans? Do 
you want them to bo continued and do you 
intend that subsidies should bo given" to 
them also? 


A. When subsidies are going to be given 
to shipbuilding, it will be for dockyards 
owned by Indian companies j there would be 
im meaning in the Indian Govemment throw- 
ing away lakhs of rupees of its own revenues 
simply to help some foreign companies to 
make more mone5n The idea is to spend the 
- ^miey to teach the people of this country. 

Would you like the European ship- 
yaids that are now working shut out 
entirely ? 

A. Their shipyards are here because they 
have got enough work for them. Unless 
• they are prepared to convert these into 
Indian-owned shipyards, they cannot be 
given subsidies. 


Sir ArtUir Froom.—Q. Would the pror 
eel change from, the existing state of affa 


very materially affect the employment of 
the number of Indians? 

A. Indians are not in high posts on the 
sea. They are not even chief mates. 

(), Take an English-owned coasting ship; 
no doubt the engineers and officers are 
Europeans; but the potty officers, and the 
crew are all Indians. So from the point of 
view of employment, the change from the 
existing state of affairs would^ not bo great; 
that is greater number of Indians would not 
be bonefitted. 

A. In numbers so far as the lower grades 
of services arc concerned, there may not be 
any appreciable difference. But in the 
higher grades, there would bo difference. 

Q. Do you know that the repairs to those 
ships are all done in India by Indian work- 
men ? This work engages about 99 per cent, 
of Indians; and so here also a eliange would 
nob materially affect the position. 

.‘ 1 . I already said that fo far ns the lower 
services are concerned tbero may not bo any 
ajiprociaMo difference. 

I’rcsiilrnt . — Q. In shipbuilding an Indian 
cannot ri^-o above the Tn.spoctor’.s grade? 

A. It is most deplorable that after SO 
years of dockyard work, the British have not 
been able to pick out oven a single Indian 
who can ho entrusted with building .ships, 
although sixty years ago, .the Tndinn.s were 
in sole charge of wooden ships. 

Q. When the cliango was made from wood 
to steel they had to qualify themselves in 
that iinrticular hrniich. 

. 1 . If steel was not available nobody would 
hare tliouglit of it now. 

Sir Arllntr Froom. — Q. Wo are getting 
away from onr point. There are a number 
of Europeans employed, and there are. few 
Indians in tho highest grades. But they can 
got to responsible positions ns turners, car- 
pcntcr.s. etc. Admitting that tho coastal 
service is reserved for Indian-owned com- 
panies, I take it that yon would not expect 
Government to subsidise one particular Com- 
pany ? 

A. If tho coastal trade is confined to 
Indian companies, they can leave it to 
ordinary competition. No snhsid5’ would 
then bo required. 

Q. I tbouglit you said in reply to Sir John 
Biles that you wanted a subsidy? 

_A. No, I was not quite certain of what 
Sir John referred to. 

Q. Having eliminated what is called the 
foreign competition and having reserved the 
coastal trade for Indian-owned ships, would 
5mu have any objection to competition in tbe 
coastal trade? 

A. Not as between Indian companies. 
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§. You would start cut-throat rates 
again? How would you seek to prevent it? 

d.’A tribunal will have to be formed in 
any 'case. 

Q. Then you start Government control 
again. ^ 

A. In tbe infancy of tbe business. Govern- 
ment control will bave to be there in one 
form or another. Personally I think com- 
petition in such cases is better. 

Q. Supposing you bave one established 
Indian' company on tbe coast when tbe 
“ foreigners ” are out of it, I can foresee 
that a dozen Indian companies would be 
floated. What is tbe established company 
then going to do? Would they be correct 
in establishing deferred rebates? 

4-. I would not support deferred rebates 
even {or Indian companies; nor contracts. 

9 . Don’t you think that tbe company 
would come to some secret arrangement; 
would you be able to stop that if they did? 

A. It is very difficult to go behind them. 

Q. Once tbe “ foreigner ” is eliminated, 
you do not think the coastal trade would 
i-equire any subsidy? 

A. I do not think so. 

~ Q. You stated in answer to tbe Chairman 
that it would be the Government’s business 
to see that tbe Company was not slack or 
improperly managed. Can you bave control 
over private enterprise? 

A. So long as Government is expected to 
give them some money to make up their 
dividends, Government has every right to see 
that tbe money is properly used. 

Q. The management of shipping is an 
intricate business, is it not? 

A. I agree that it is. 

g. Your paragraph No. 18. You would 
not provide for any legislation or assistance 
to Indian-owned ships in any other direc- 
tion ? ' 

A. Where a company is willing to start 
service on particular lines with particular 
kinds of vessels as specified by Government, 
Government may undertake to give them 
a subvention at so much per ton or per 
niUe. I do not think this will turn the 
foreigner off, because it has not turned the 
foreigner off in Japan yet. 

President. — Q. Do you mean to say that 
it would not be necessary to have a high 
standard of ships on the coastal trade? 

A. Even inferior ships would do. The 
cTargoes that are carried are not very 
rich cargoes. I do not think also that very 
high speed vessels would be required. 

Sir .Arthur Froom. — Q. You say that 
Indian steamship companies practically do 
not exist and that foreign lines trading here 
by preference have building and even repair 


work of any importance done in their own 
country. That is incorrect; foreign lines do 
not necessarily have repair work of impor- 
tance done in their own countries. 

A. I take it that you are doing very 
important repair work, because you have 
your own yards. The Japanese steamers, the 
Dutch steamers, the Italian steamers, these 
go home for repair work. You have your 
own yard for your own purpose. 

g. That is why I contend that the term 
“foreigner” is a misnomer; the Japanese, 
Italian, etc., steamers are foreigners. 

I agree that 'the Japanese will go to 
their own country, but Bombay yards do 
British ships’ repair work. Bombay is part 
of the British Empire. 

A. Indians will find it far more difficult to 
start doclcs because there will be no assurance 
of sufficient business. 

g. Take a yard like Alcock, Ashdown’s. 
They would compete for any work. 

A. When the work comes in freely, the 
yard will have some chance of getting a 
part of it. 

g. I am merely pointing out that Indians 
are employed. 

A. It is not a question of employment 
of Indians. I am not out for merely the 
bread and butter of Indians. What I would 
ask of you, gentlemen, to understand is that 
we should have Indian doiclcyalrds where 
Indians begin to know how to build ships 
for themselves. This is one of the important 
national industries, especially in times of 
war. 

g. Your paragraph 69. You would prefer 
State Lines to private companies, guaran- 
teeing a dividend? 

A. Yes. 

g. Your reply in paragraph 69 stultifies 
what you said before. 

A. It does not; I have suggested subsidies, 
subventions, guaranteeing dividends and so 
on. I have been asked what would happen 
if the Line is inefficiently managed. In. the 
earlj' stages when only a few companies 
are going .to start, it will be extremely diffi- 
cult for Government to say if they can 
count on the management being efficient. If 
it was a State Line, the Line could employ 
Indians in higher grades gradually as they 
are trained and that would become a nucleus 
from which the other private lines when they 
start will get the officers and higher staff. 
To-day it is absolutely impossible to think 
that foreign companies or even British com- 
panies would start a school for Indians 
They look to their own profit and loss 
accounts. 

g. They made money during the war; this 
you can take is true. The State Lines to 
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Australia, America and Canada made money 
durin- the war. Now they lose money. If 
they had four good years they have since 
had had years and what was made in the 
good years has been lost m the , 

A The of&cial explanation is that they had 
very heavy capital cost, heavy interest 
charges and heavj^ depreciation which had to 
be written down. On the whole I don I see 


lyhy they cannot make money. 

Q. At the same time experience has shown 
that State-managed concern is not run as 
efficiently as a private enterprise. 

A. If the State management is also run 
on Mercantile lines, it will be efficient. 

Q. A sea service is not a very highly paid 
service. People go to sea because they like 
the open life and they earn a fair wage 
for their services. They do not make for- 
tunes. 

A. I entirely agree. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar . — 
Q. Do you attach importance to developing 
the Indian Mercantile Marine or to develop- 
ing the coastal Mercantile Marine? 

A. I attacli primary importance to develop- 
ing an Indian Mercantile Marine as 
suggested in my written statement, and the 
coastal part of it is the one that can most 
easily be grappled with in the beginning. 

Q. With that development, j'ou will in 
course of time be able to compete with the 
rest of the world in the ocean trade, given 
some assistance by the State ? 

A. Yes, because the coastal service will 
give us the men, the training and experi- 
ence that is necessary to run ships. 

Q. So that you will advise this Committee 
to devise measures which will effectively 
ensure the Indian Mercantile Marine pii- 
marily to run the coastal trade of the 
country? 


A. I would put it in this way. This Com- 
mittee should recommend steps for the 
creation of an Indian Mercantile Marine, 
the first step being the development of the 
coastal trade in the hands of Indian com- 
panies. 


Q. Now you know that there are enouf 
ships available to run the coastal trai 
of the country in foreign hands. Withoi 
any other form of State aid, supposii 
Government by legislation ensures mere 
fair competition, do you think the Indii 
Mercantile Marine can develop? 

A. 1 think it can if it is fair competitio 
f to olicit from you whether v( 
consKler the reservation of the coastal tra( 
tor Indian companies essential in order 
develop the Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. Yes, as a first step. 


Q. Having reserved the coastal trade, why 
do you think any other form of aid is also 

XlGCCSStirjT ? 

A. For coastal trade, I do not consider any 
other aid necessary. 

Q, Mere reservation will bo enough to stir 
up Indifin enterprise. 

A. Reservation and steps to_ see that it is 
fair competition. My definition of ^ an 
Indian company is not that it is all Indian. 
It may be a company backed very heavily 
b 5 ’^ some foreign companj' which might resort 
to cut-throat rates or other unfair means 
of competition. Government will have to see 
that such unfair methods are not employed. 

Q. I do not understand. What is the com- 
petition you fear? 

A. Competition amongst the Indian com- 
panies themselves. I think somo provision 
should be ' made in order that they may 
not cut each other’s throats. 

<2. Therefore there should be a minimum 
rate fixed? 

A. A minimum rate is a very difficult 
problem ; what I suggest is that there should 
be a tribunal. 

Q. What is the process that you will advise 
this Committee to adopt to get rid of the 
existing companies which now run the coastal 
trade and to indianiae it? 

A. We do not want to get rid of them. If 
Government decides that the coastal trade 
shall be reserved to Indian companies and 
lays down the method, then it is open to any 
of these companies to ccinvert their business 
to conform with tlie law, and if this is done, 
I would not keep them out. 

Q. You will compel them to become Indian 
companies within the moaning of jmur defini-- 
tion ? 

A.. Yes; this would imply under the Act 
some employment of Indians in the higher 
grades and so on. 

Q. If a majority of Indian Directors is 
secured and Indian Managing Agency i« 
secured, what is your object in insisting on 
a majority of Indian shareholders? 

A. I had looked forward to a certain pro< 
portion of the capital being non-Indian; I 
do not say “ entirely Indian capital ”, but 
with a "majority” of Indian shareholders. 

Q- Supposing the shareholders’ majority 
is not Indian, but non-Indian, yet the direc- 
tion and agency are in the hands of_ Indians, 
what is the objection? 

A. I am afraid that, if the majority of 
shar^olders are foreigners, the Indians on 
the Board will nierelj-^ carry out the orders 
of those who appointe'd them. 

9-. you advise a State-owned line for 
ruining the coastal trade ° 


\ 
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A. If tlie coastal trade is confined to 
Indian ^liips, the State-owned line slioiild 
Ido given higher work. If they begin; witis 
the coastal trade, there is no objection. 

• 9.- Supposing that these companies which 
enjoy the monopoly of the coastal trade re- 
fuse* to Indianize their companies in the 
sense you have mentioned, what should he 
the line that should be adopted in order 
tr secure the Indian mercantile marine? 

.4.^ I feel that if an Act is passed con- 
^ning the coastal trade to Indian companies 
and if the present companies ai'e not able 
to see their way to conform- to the condi- 
tions of the Act, other Indian companies will 
arise, because they will see that the field is 
open to them to compete. I have suggested 
that the date for any such operation should 
be five years from the time when the Govern- 
ment takes anj' such action. 

Q. Within what period of time do you 
think the new Companies to be formed 
should take over- the coastal trade 
, A. The new companies could be formed 
within a period of five years. 

Q. Some witnesses have suggested that 
the reservation may be at 20 per cent, per 
annum so that at the end of five years the 
whole thing may become Indian. 

4. jMy fear is it may not be possible to 
take over every year at the rate of 20 per 
cent. ‘ 

Q. What do you think of the other sug- 
gestion that the Government should charter 
or buy the whole lot of the present steamei-s 
running the coastal trade, i under-stand the 
annual freight on the coastal trade is about 
10 crores. If that is so, an investment of 
16 crores by the Government in the first 
instance with a view to hand them over 
eventually to Indian companies will not be 
an unbusiness-like proposition, having in 
view the development of the Indian mer- 
cantile marine? 

A. 16 crores may yield a profit of 75 or 
80 lakhs and it would not be a bad bargain 
compared with railways. But that is a 
proposition which will have to be carefully 
worked out. I would like the Government 
to go in in the first instance with one crore 
and have a fair sized State-owned line to 
serve as a model for other companies to 
follow. 

Q. How is the process of eliminating the 
existing companies to be worked out simul- 
taneously with the development of the 
Indian mercantile marine? 

A. I personally feel confident that other 
"companies will come into existence. If 
the Indian companies feel that by such and 
such a day they will have all the . coastal 


trade in' their hands, they will come for- 
ward to take uj) the -trade. By this pro- 
cess, cut-throat competition may be avoided 
and the deferred, rebate , .system may be 
abolished. l\ly whole aim is that it .should 
not "be an entirely 'artificial thing. The Go- 
vernment should only create favourable 
conditions for the. growth and allow it to 
progress of its own accord. 

Q. You do not "advise 8tate-owned lines 
for coastal trade except to a small extent? 

A. I simply say that although that would 
be successful, it is simply energy thrown 
awsy. The State, has to devote it? energies 
to ocean-going steamers. 

Q. As regards sources of expenditure for 
these things, you have suggested various 
financial remedies in your note. All those 
suggestions are to be carefully investigated. 
It has been suggested to us that a tax of 
Be. 1 or 12 annas on each ton of cargo may 
be levied the income derived therefrom 
being earmarked for the development of the 
Indian mercantile marine. What is 3-our 
opinion of this proposal? 

A. I am not in favour of this. I con- 
S’der this particular development of the 
mercantile marine is a nation building acti- 
vity like any other activity that the Govern- 
ment of India as an Imperial Government 
has got to provide for. This_ expenditure for 
the development of the Indian mercantile 
marine must therefore be charged to the 
general revenues of the country. It should- 
not be charged to freight. If that tax is to 
be taken in the form of freight, I do not see 
any reason why it should not be taken in 
the form of a general tax. 

Q. Are not income-tax and customs the 
two main sources of revenue for the Go- 
vernment of India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the absence of a tax on freight, 
you will have to resort either to customs or 
income-tax ? 

A. I personally do not like the tax on 
freight as such. If the Government thinks 
it is the only source of revenue which they 
can look to, in order to achieve what we are 
asking ,^them to do, then the Governmei^, 
might levy such a tax on freights. 

Q. Do you think any aid should be given 
to develop small tonnage vessels so that they 
may trade in small ports? Do vessels under 
five hundred tons require any bounties? 

A. T do not think it is necessary to aid 
small tonnage vessels, such as 200, 300 and 
500 tons. These are not the ships that feel 
the brunt of foreign competition. Foreign 
competition does not care for these small 
trading vessels. These small vessels can 
be left to the ordinai-y traders if the trade 
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justifies it. If the trade does “O* just g 
it and if the Government is satisfied that 
for the sake of the population in that 
particular area there should he some means 
of communication, then it lyill be open to 
the Government to piovide it bj means of 
a ferry service, just as they do by means 

of trunk roads. ,, 

Q You do not think these small vessels 

,-vill at all be of any help in developing an 
Indian mercantile marine? 


A. No. , , . t 

Q. Do you think that wooden ships are of 

We have advanced a great deal be- 
vond the stage of wooden ships and I do 
not think they would be economically 
BUCC6SSfu3» 

Q. Don't you think that wooden ships 
would be useful for coastal trade? 

A. Wlien it comes to steam or motor 
power, I do not think efficiency in wooden 
ships would be liigh. 

Q. It is an ancient art which several 
people in the coast toivns have inherited 
from their forefathers; if really that can be 
developed for the purpose of developing 
the coastal trade don’t you think- that some 
aid should be given by the Government 
for that industry? 

A. If aid is considered necessary. It must 
be more in the direction of the work done 
by the Director of Industries. No doubt 
encouragement may bo given to this so that 
the poorer classes who make a living out of 
this may not be starved. Apart from this, 
I do not think it is one of the things that 
Government can give subvention to. 

Q. I suppose you do not advocate the 
development of the Indian mercantile marine 
with a view to the employment of Indians 
in the higher grades of sendee but with a 
view to the moral and material advance- 
ment of the country? 

A. The employment of Indians in the 
marine service is not the chief or the main 
factor which weighs with me wdicn I ad- 
vocate the development of the Indian mer- 
cantile marine. In the mercantile marine, 
the number of people employed as com- 
pared with the work turned out is really 
very small. 

Q. India pays annually in the shape of 
freights some ‘SO erores.' How much of it 
can be said to be lost to the country? 

A. To-day, I suppose it can be said that 
practically all ^ is lost except what the 
foreign companies pay here for provisioning 
the ships or the amount of repairs that thev 
carry out here. 


Q. I suppose in the coastal trade a larger 
percentage remains in the country? “ 


A. To-day in the coastal trade a much 
larger proportion remains in the country 
because the steamers are small and the com- 
panies are practically local companies anti 
tliey do most of their work here. 

Q. In the case of Indian State-owned ocean 
lines, one factor wliich weighs with you is 
that there is the certainty of a large %-olume 
of traffic which the Government themselves 
have got and which will guarantee an income 
at least to cover the running expenses? 

A. My obj’cct in pressing for State-owned 
lines is that that is the only way in which 
a nuclbus of navigating and engineering 
staff can be created. Private companies 
will have to follow their advisers and these 
advisers may say that the risk of employing 
.Indians is too great. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Lahihhai Saimldas . — 
Q. In your definition of Indian companies- 
you have not used the words “ Indian 
managed,” but you mean that the managing 
agency should be Indians. 

A. No. I don’t think it essential. 

Q. Are not the agents appointed when a 
company is floated under the articles of 
association? 

A. Yes. 

Q. "Would you insist that there should be 
Indian agents? 

A. I would certainly prefer Indian agents, 
but we are to-daj’ trying to create a mer- 
cantile marine which requires a lot of e.x- 
pericnce in the running of the business. It 
will not be very easy to have many Indian 
firms possessing the * requisite experience in 
the business. There may be only one or 
two here and there. 

Q. Do you know that the articles of asso- 
ciation of a company very often give power 
to the Directors to refuse to transfer the 
shares without giving reasons? Do you 
think that power will quite suffice to keep a 
majority of shares in the hands of Indians'^ 

/I. If any subsidy or subvention i.s given 
it will ]\nve to be done by an act of the 
Legislature. That act will say that tlie sub- 
vention will be given to an Indian company 
and the definition of an Indian companv 
will also be given in the act. Tliat defi- 
nition would say, for instance, that only 
such companies would be termed ” Indian ’ ’ 
that iiave 51 per cent, of Indians as share- 
holders and .so on. 

Q. Your answer to question 3 (c) is 

not quite clear. Will you explain it? 

A. The word ” illegal ” has to be added 
after the word “ making ” and before " dis- 
crimination.” Then it will make the 
meaning clear. , 
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Q. Do 3'ou Jinow of any instance -n’liero 
discrimiiiation was made to the injury of 
the shippers? 

* 4 . I. do not"iike to give particular instan- 
ces, bub discrimination can be made. 

Q. We have been told that this is gene- 
rally done in the coastal trade? 

A. It ean be done. 

<31 Would 3'ou like to work out your 
scheme for a tribunal? What power should 
be given to the tribunal? If you have got 
any literature on the subject can j'ou kindly 
suppty it to the committee? 

A. I have not worked out this scheme. 
We have something parallel to this in the 
*• Eailway rates tribunal ” at home. Any 
high rates in railway' charges are referred 
to this tribunal by the commercial bodies 
or particular merchants. If the tribunal is 
satisfied that a particular rate is high, it 
directs -the rate to be lowered. But 'I am 
not very sure whether this tribunal has the 
power to adjudge as between one line and 
another. 

Q. You say if the Government pf India 
backs up Indian companies, they will be 
able to thrive well? 

A. Yes; Japan did the same and all the 
Japanese companies are now competing on 
a level with the English companies. 

Q. You consider that State aid should take 
also the form of guaranteeing a certain 
minimum dividend on the capital of & com- 
pany. If dividend is to be guaranteed, 
would 3'Ou do it on the same lines as it is 
done on the guaranteed feeder railways 
where the Government ot India or the 
Secretary of State guarantees 4 per cent, to 
the railway, whether the railway makes a 
profit or loses, the only condition being 
that their accounts should be submitted to 
the Railway Board where it is audited by 
one of the auditors appointed by the 
Government? 

A. It would be something similar to this. 

Q. You prefer guaranteeing a certain mini- 
mum dividend by the Government because 
they are doing the same thing with regard 
to the railwaj's and 3-00 do not see any rea- 
- son why they should not follow the same 
in regard to shipping companies also? 

A. Most of the suggestions I have made 
are a result of the study of what Japan did. 
Each one of these things Japan did very 
successfully. 

Q. Would you advocate the different forms 
of State aid alternatively? 

_ A. Even all the five I worrld advocate 
simrrltaneously. It depends upon the indi- 
vidual case and the advice which the Go- 
vernment experts give. In the case of one 


_ company it may be navigation bounty, in 
another it may be mail contract and so on. 

Q. In answer to question 16 , you have 
stated you would exclude “ non-British 
Indian subjects.” Do you mean non -Indian 
British subjects, or non-British Indian 
subjects? 

A. I have excluded foreigners, and would 
exclpde non-Indian British subjects. 

Q. In answer to question 17 , you advocate 
cessation of bounties in case of a vessel 
being mortgaged. I suppose j'ou mean 
mortgaged with possession. Supposing 
there is a debenture loan from a non-Indian, 
would you. cease to give a subsidy m that 
case? 

A. That would have to be carefully con- 
sidered when the bounties are given. We 
should not allow foreign companies to get 
round legislation by means of mortgages or 
other means and thus get control of concerns 
which are nominally Indian. 

Q. You said you favour private dockyards. 
We have been told by two or three witnesses 
that there is not sufficient private enterprise 
at present in view of the fact that the whole 
subject is new to Indian industrialists. 

A. I favour private dockyards, but I am 
afraid they cannot come in in the begin- 
ning. That is why I stated that Govern- 
ment should start cne or two and in the 
meantime if busmess is created private 
dockyards vdll come. They can come only 
when the business is there. 

Q. Do you think ■‘hat shipping companies 
v/ill give prefBrence to their own nationals- 
and not to Indians who may start their own 
dockyards ? 

A. klj' information so far is that at 
present all the foreign companies do not 
give sufficient work to existing dockyards. 
They only get slight repair work done just 
sufficient to carry the foreign ships home. 

Q. In reply to Sir Arthur Froom, you ex- 
plained that j'our proposal to start a State 
line of ‘steamships was subject to the con- 
dition that sufficient private capital and 
sufficient enterprise are not forthcoming. 

A. I did not sbj that. Wlien several com- 
panies ask for Government subsidies, there 
is bound to be a lot of influence and wire- 
pulling so that Government iviU find it very 
difficult to choose which company is effi- 
cient, all being novices in the line. It 
would be ever bo much better if the experi- 
ment was started by Government with a 
State line which would create the Captains 
and Engineers of the future. 

Q. Would it be something like State- 
managed railways? Government have Stat-e 
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.control over laihvays and you laiow we want_ 
all railways managed by the btate. 

A. My idea was that if Government couici 
put its' own stores and other cargo on its 
own ships nobody could complain. 

Q. You do not want Government to start 

passenger steamship lines? i. u j. w 

A That is a later development. But A 
A is Government that starts the expenment 
jr can do it with fairlv good passenger 
steamers and its own officers may be nslced 
to travel by it, because Government have got 

to pay money for it. i-/.. n 

Q. We were told there ivould be difficulty 
about the postal service jnail subsidy. 

A. This is another problem which .Tapan 
did solve ffir herseK 30 years ago when Japan 
started her own mercantile marine 
Although the Japanese liners wore several 
hnots ° slower and the classes of steamers 
were inferior to the English boats running, 
the Japanese Government gave its own inail 
subsidy to its own line. I know of British 
steamers taking British mails, French 
steamers -French mails and so on. So, if the 
Government of India gives a mail subsidy, 
it can very w^ell give it to some line which 
is started' and orgaiiired according to the 
requirements laid clown by Government and 
then let other countries who are dissatisfied 
have their own steamers running. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Did oinbody .send 
mails by the alow Japanese line? 


A. Yes, I know it. It was cnlloci the 
Japan Mail Steamship Company and a sub- 
sidy tvas given to it by Oovcrninenl, because 
the Government wanted to imj-rovo their 
service. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Laluhhai SamaJdas. — Q. 
Tn your paragraph 70 you put down 30 crores 
of rupees as the amount of freight money 
earned on Indian trade. We had other wit- 
nesses whose rates were JO to 70 crores. 
Can you give us your authority fo- 30? 


A. I have tried to take th-* tonnage 
figures of imports and exports and to apply 
io them the rates that prevail more or less 
to-day and I have come to the eonclusion 
that 80 crores would not bo an extravagant 
estimate. The facts as 1 have s< idied them 
are that the total freight paid out liy India 
not only on exports but also imports amount 
to_ something more than 30 crorc- of rupees 
going out of the country for such services. 
I might perhaps give s'ome par.-illel figures 
which might help the Committee to see that 
the figure is not an extravagant estimate - 
The total foreign trade of Japan, import 
and export, in 1021 w-as 2,807 millions. 

The total freight earned by Japane.se 
steamers alone -^vas 284 millions.' 


This is loughly 10 per cent. (If you add 
the freights earned by Canadian, Australian 
and Euiojiean steamers which also run to 
Japan, this will be much largei). Thc-e 
are other figures whicli would justify an 
estimate of eitiicr 10 nev cent, or more of 
the total foreign trade. In the care of 
Japan, part of the total foreign trade is raw 
.silk, a very vnlnahle aitielc. So tlie freigh; 
h charged on a pereentnge basis and even 
then it is not ns bigli a pereentage value 
of the cargo, ns would he the case with most 
Indian cargo. We take the total eximrts 
and imi)orts .at oOO crores, niul njJplyiiig llio 
.same test, wo would certainly he paying 10 
■per cent, or .lO croi'es. I put the figure at 
•30 to 1)0 on the safe side. 

Q. In reply to Sir Arthur Froorn you said 
you are not out to ask for the bread nn.l 
huttor of ItuUaus. something in keeping 
with tlieir national s('lf.vf.s]»eet. 

.1. Not self.rcs])eft; it is a vital industry 
which is cssodiai like so many other indus- 
tries. 

Q. Is tlie Indinidx.ation of this service to 
be on file same lines as t)ie Iiidinii Civil 
Service or other se) vices’? 

.1. No, the Indian Civil Service and other 
servici's arc not n parallel. The .\rniy tna,* 
1)0 a ])arnllel, becniisc the mercantile nuirine 
in times of war is very vnUiahIc to the 
fighting sliips. That was how Japan deve- 
loped her steamers. 

Q. Do \ou think that it is fair to eom- 
paro tlie ]>roportion whieli the total jmy of 
the Indian crews of a ship^ and of its 
European officers bears rospeetlvely to the 
total cost of ".inning tli-* .ship? 

,5. I have not considered that question, 
heenpse tlint is not my aim. My aim is 
tlmt India should have n mercantile Tiinrine 
which should he its 'nvn instnimeiit of vital 
oomimmications in umos of war or in times 
of difficulties. At 'he same time you must, 
h.avo a rogulnr nv''^ \ one cannot bo created 
at short notice. My second point is economy; 
it would save t1 e 30 or 40 erorcs of rupees 
in freight which we are everv year paying 
outside India. 

9- A.s regards that Sir .Tolm Biles showed 
that 00 per cent, goes back to Indian cofior.s? 

.'I. I do not agree that the cost of the 
lascnr crew of any ship is half the running 
cost of tlie ship. 

Q. Can yon get us some figures to prove 
the contrary? 

.4. I can’t do it, hut you can very easily 
get it from steamer companies if they are 
good enough to give them. 

Q. M 0 have been told by some witnesses 
tliat the failure of Canada and Australia deter 
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other companies from going ahead. AVhat is 
your opinion? 

A. If I had been permitted I could have 
given you some cuttings on this subject. I 


vill send you the copies of the cuttings I 
have. 

President . — ^Thanh you very much. 


Witness No. 7. 

Captain R. PARCOU, F.R.G.S., Honorary Agent of Mercantile Marine Service Association of 

Liverpool in Bombay. 

Written ..tatement. 


Q. 1. The shij)ping industry in all its 
branches is in a very backward state in 
Ii^dia at the present time. 

Q. 2. The following are the conditions 
present in India to-day which militate 
against the proper development of shipping 
enterprises : — 

(«) Keen competition with highly orga- 
nised English companies. 

(jo) Consequent lack of opportunity for 
young Indian youths to take to 
shipping industiw in all its bran- 
ches as a profession. 

(c) Lack of proper management in most 
pf the Indian managed shipping 
firms due to this want of experi- 
ence from youths. 

((f) The favour shewn to non-Indian firms 
even by Government at the cost 
and ruin of the Indian companies, 
(c) The total lack of proper State aid or 
at least State protection. 
if) The personnel of the Marine Depart- 
ment specially in Bombay results 
in preference being given to the 
.ships ovTied or managed by 
English , Companies to the great 
disadvantage to the sliips owned 
or managed by Indian Companies. 
ifj) In the Marine Department, Indian 
apprentices are not encouraged 
to follow the sea as a profession 
and oven those, -who have pitch- 
forked along and worked their way 
up and have qualified themselves 
as good Marine Officers and 
Engineers, are discouraged and 
passed over in favour of non- 
„Jndians. 

(?i) There have been specific instances 
during the war when qualified 
and experienced officers have been 
told that there was no place for 
coloured people in the Royal 
Indian Marine. 


(i) Indian owned companies have to put^ 
their ships under the non-Indians 
and even here Indian apprentices 
are consequently discouraged. 

Q. 3. The Indian shipping industry can 
easily be developed without State aid, if only 
the State discontinues its present practice of 
favouring non-Indian shipping : — 

(1) Wherever Government contracts are 
given to non-Indian firms, a clause 
must be inserted whereby the said 
firms are compelled to take Indian 
youths as apprentices on board. 

' (2) The coastal tracle should be reseiwed 
to Indian owned ships. 

(3) The system of rebate should be 
abolished. 

Q. It . Slate aid will certainly help the de- 
velopment of this industry. 

< 3 . ?. I favour navigation bounties for all 
the three, {a), (b), (c), specially J^a). 

Q. 9. There should be no limit except with 
regard to the age of the vessel, say twenty 
years. 

Q. 10. I prefer the Japanese system, but 
desire to extend the some facility to wooden 
ships built under the Lloyds’ or A^eritas’ 
classifications. ’ 

Q. 11. I am in favour of special extra 
bounty being given to vessels in (a) over 16 
knots, (h) over 12 knots and (c) over 12 
knots. 

Q. 12. No reductions are necessary. 

Q.' 13. No bounties should be given to 
vessels outside India unless they have been 
on the Indian register for 5 years. 

Q. 14. Bounties on vessels built outside 
of India should cease after the vessels are 
over 16 years. 

Q. 15. Preference must always be given to 
Indian youths as apprentices. 

Q. 16. I recommend (a) non-British sub- 
jects and (b) non-British Indian subjects to 
be excluded entirely on vessels receiving a 
Navigation bounty. The Government should 

o 
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reserve the pow^r to make exceptions m case 

°^e“l7°T?trongly recommend to stop Na- 
vigation bounties on vessels being sold, or 
mortgaged to non-Indians. 

0. 18. I strongly recommend to I’escrve tlie 
rieht of trading on the Indian coast to vcsse s 
oivned and registered in India and receiving 

Navigation bounties. ,, i, it 

Q. 19 The policy ivould be that all tno 
Indian shippers and shipowners vdll co-ope- 
rate with more facility and understanding 
with each other. 


Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 21. Steamers of light draught of about 
1,000 tons gross for passenger rtrade and from 
1,000 to 1,500 tons gross for cargo trade also 
motor auxiliary vessels from 250 to 500 tons 


Q. 22. I am of opinion that all the vessels 
required for the Indian mercantile marine 
should be built in private shipyards. 

Q. 23. It is still in very primitive state. 

24. The existing shipbuilding yards are 
not fitted with up-to-date machinery and 
proper plant; shipping industry in India 
seems to have been neglected since many 
years past and therefore skilled labour is 
rare. 

Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 29. Yes, 

Q. SO. No. It should be extended to 

wooden vessels also and the tonnage should 
not be less than 1,000 tons for steel and 250 
tons for wooden vessels. 

Q. 31. The rate should be within the 

limits of Es. 50 per ton for vessels over a 
•thousand tons and Es. 60 per ton for vessels 
from 500 to 1,000 tons and Es. 70 for vessels 
under 500 tons gross for hull alone. 

Q. 32. Yes. 

Q. 33. For the fir.st ten years, there should 
bo no restriction on materials used for tiio 
construction of hull and machinery to be im- 
ported from abroad. 

Q. 34. All import customs duties should 
be abolished for that period. 

<?. 35. The Government should take steps 
to charge the ordinary customs duty on such 
articles if being used for other purposes -than 
shipbuilding. 


Q. 36. This indiisti'y has disappeared ■ 
great extent. 

_ Q. 37. Wooden shipbuilding is at pre 
lu India very unsatisfactory. 


I. Modern appliances and supervision 
are required. 

II. Lack of skilled labour in shipbiiild- 
mg worlis. 

HI. Lack of competent modern naval 
architects. 


Q. SO. Yes. 

Q. 42. Yes. 

Q. 43. Yes. Lloyds corporation should be 
requested to frame proper clauses or insu- 
rance policy regarding wooden ships built in 
Bidia inserting all remarks necessan- in their 
classification. 

Q. 44. Yes. 

Q. 45. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) Ey private 
enterprise with Government help. 

Q. JfG. They should proceed to sea directly 
as apprentices or as cadets in a Training 
ship. 

Q. 47. Yes. in India and should bo sup- 
ported by Government. 

Q. 48. Yes; no scholarships should be 
granted in this case. 

Q. 40. Training ships should be established 
in Bombay and Calcutta and to be maintain- 
ed partiallv Viv fees. 

Q. 50. Both'. 

Q. 51. Yes. It is absolutely nece.ssary 
that 'boys should terminate period of their 
appronticoshi)) in a son going vessel whether 
steam or sail. 

Q. .52. Most shi)iownor.s in India ' being 
non-Indians are not likely to accept ajipren- 
tices for training in their ships. The prin- 
cipal objections are that they lose space for 
passengers according to the number of ap- 
prentices. liroasurcs should ho taken to 
provide spaces for apprentices without inter- 
fering with the pns.songers’ space. 

Q. 53. Bremium should not ho paid by the 
Government. 

Q. 54. It should bo maintained by the Go- 
vernment but apprentices should pay 
premium. 

Q. 55. Free food and all the expenses re- 
garding uniforms, etc., to be borne by the 
apprentices. 

Q. 56. No. 

Q. 57. Yes, some sort of nautical academy 
is badlv wanted in India. 

Q. 58. Bombay and Calcutta and partially 
by Government. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. GO. (a) "''os. (b) Yes. (cl By private 

entoiqirise, in India. 

0. 62. Yes. 

Q. GS. There are none at present but one 
in Bombay and Calcutta is badly required. 
No Indian has ever been coramis'sioned as 
Executive Officer in the Eoval Indian 
Marine'. 

0. G4. I recommend a combined training 
ship for the Eoyal Inidan klarine and pro- 
posed Indian mercantile marine. 

Cb Government should give facilities to 
enable suitable candidates to serve their 
apprenticeship. 
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Cial evidcE.ce, Ecmlaj-, the £711i Ko^eDLltr 1923. 


President.— Q. Are you a sailor? 

A. I am a sailor and I am a master 
mariner. — 

Q. Are you in command of any ship now? 

A. Not at the f)resent moment. 

Q. Have you been recently in command 
of any ship? 

A. Yes, the last ship -I was in command 
was the “ Utopia ” of the Persian Gulf 
Steamship Company. 

Q. You are the owner of it? 

A. Yes, I bought the ship from the com- 
pany. I was trying to run it myself. I have 
now sold it to some friends in Mauritius. 

Q. Y’'ou say that favour has been shown to 
non-Indian firms by Government. Can you 
substantiate that statement? 

A. This relates to myself. 

Q. Are you an Indian subject yourself? 

A. I am an Indian. 

■ Q. Yours wns a non-Indian ship? 

A. She rvas ovned in India and registered 
in Bombaj'. 

Q. Had you any Indian officers on hoard.? 

A. The captain then was'Gapt. Willoughby, 
an Englishman. ■ I had an Indian crew. 

Q. Any Engineers or officers? 

.4. She w’as a motor ship; she , had two 
motor drivers and a Chief Officer. 

Q, Wliat was the si/.e of the ship? 

A. Auxiliary motor, with sail. She carried 
*400 tons. 

Q. You say that there have been specific 
instances during the war when qualified and 
experienced officers have been told that there 
was no place for coloured people in the 
Royal Indian Marine. Can you give me an 
instance? 

A. That is myself. When I wns in London 
Commander Seagrave w'as employing officers 
for the Royal Indian Marine. I applied and 
was refused. Afterwards I managed to get 
the command of a Government ship from 
London to Basrah and from Basrah vre were 
sent here. Under very trying circumstances 
we reached Basrah without any difficulty. I 
was the only one who could malre the pas- 
sage between Plymoxith and Gibraltar in 
seven days. 

(?_. Will you tell me briefly as to how the 
Indian Shipping Industry can be developed 
without State aid? 

A. Government should leave it to the 
public to come forward and Indian com- 
panies should be permitted to run ships just 
as well as other companies. 

Q. Is your Association a branch of the 
Mercantile Marine Service Association of 
Liverpool? 

d.'Yes. 

Q. Wlien was it established? 


A. I don’t remember the exact date, it 
was over 20 years ago. I' am a member of 
it myself. 

Q. You believe that the coastal trade 
should be reserved to Indian-o-ivned ships? 

A. Yes, I believe that. 

Q. What is your idea as to how this should 
be effected? 

A. Government wall simply frame a la\v 
that the coasting trade should be -i-eserved 
to ships registered, say, in Bombay. 

Q. And managed by an Indian firm? 

A. Not necessarily, it should be o^vned by 
Indians. There wdll have to be some pro- 
cess of evolution and devolution before we 
arrive at this. 

Q. What is your scheme? 

A. There are, for example, a good number 
of ships with Killicb, Nixon and Company 
lying in the harbour. They can use these 
ships for the coastal trade. I would con- 
sider them Indian if owned by an Indian 
company and managed by Europeans. If 
Indians can pay Europeans to manage their 
companies, let them do so. 

Q. Do you thinlc that it is economical or 
a good start for an Indian mercantile marine 
to use old ships that are to a certain extent 
obsolete? 

A. But if a ship can pass a survey for 
the coasting trade, I don’t see why it should 
be lying idle in the harbour. 

Q. Supposing you have a ship udth a good 
pass certificate for the coastal service and 
can carry 2,000 tons of cargo. Will it not 
be very expensive? 

A. I do not advocate such big ships for 
the coasting trade. Ships from 500 to 1,000 
tons will be sufficient. 

Q. Is it economical to use an old ship? 

A. I had a small ship of less than 250 
tons on the coast here from Bombay to 
Cochin. She gave me a fair profit. It is 
co-operation that is required in India among 
the merchants. 

Q. From your experience of the sea, do you 
thinlc there would be sufficient young Indians 
coming forward to make good Mercantile 
Marine Officers? 

A. I should thinlc so. They would, in my 
opinion, be prepared to endure the hardships 
'' of the sea. 

Q. Did you take any Indian apprentices in 
your ship? 

A. I had always two or three, people from 
Seychelles, Mauritius, etc. I had only one 
Indian, because I had no cabins to berth 
more than one. I would have taken more 
if I could berth them. 

Q. What was the man you had like; did 
he pass the second grade? 


G. 2 . 
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It is a pity my ship was ^oW «fter 
some time. He was a clerk m the H. 1. 
before; after 18 months he proved to be a 

Ihd he become an officer in 18 months? 

yl. I do not mean that he could under- 
stand navigation. He couM keep a watch 
and do that sort of thing. 

Mr. Jachi Nath Eoy.—Q. You have recom- 
mended the reservation of the Indian coastal 
trade for Indian companies. Do you mean 
by Indian companies that they should have a 
majority of shareholders? 

A. By an Indian company, T mean a com- 
pany registered in India and owned by 
Indians, but managed by Indians or English- 
men. The Agency should bo Indian.s. _ Yon 
may employ somebody else as j’our advisers. 

Q. You say that all the vessels required 
for the Indian Mercantile Marino should be 
built in private shipyards. Don’t you think 
that we should develop Government dock- 
yards ? 

A. No. 


Q. You do not consider that Government 
dockyards should, in the first instance, be 
developed as on encouragement for Indian 
people to go in for private dockyards? 

A. I will not lay stress on dockyards for 
building ships. But if Indians have a dock- 
yard of their omi, they can build ships there. 
Good wooden ships for instance have been 
built at Bassein. Steel ships, of course, are 
never built here, because we have not got the 
steel. 

Q. In your reply to Q. 52 you say that 
one of the objections why ship-owners do 
not take in apprentices is that they lose 
space for passengers. Is it because they 
have not got sufficient cabins? 

A. This is one drawback, but if the com- 
pany wants to help the young boys of India, 
they can easily give them berths. 

Q. How can the companies help the 
Indian youths? 

A. If the companies want to help the 
young boys of India, they can do so by 
giving them berths as apprentices. 

Q. Are you aware of the objections raised 
by non-Indian companies in the matter of 
taking apprentices? 

A. They raise the racial objection. 

Dhvan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. 
IVliere do you come from? 

A. I belong to the Seychelles Islands where 
there is a large Indian population who chiefly 
come from the Madras coast, from Pondi- 
cherry and from Tranquebar. 

_ Q. Do the Indians bom there take to sea 
life easily? 

A. Yes; they are descendants of Indians 
who settled there. 


Q. Do you think they show capacity to be- 
come officers? 

A. They arc vei-y promising and if they 
are properly trained, they would make efJr- 
cient officers. ^ 

Q. Is there not a prejudice against taking 
coloured people as apprentices? 

A. Yes, even in India that is the difficulty. 

How long have you been in this line? 

A. For the past 80 years. 1 hold an 
extra master’s certificate from tho Board of 
lYado. I passed it in Sydney. 

Q. Do you find difliculty in securing 
employment? 

A. i find it difficult in Bombay; but I did 
not experience anj’ difficulty in England. I 
was ’ employed there during the war. ' 

Q. Is it not very difficult for an Indian to 
become an apprentice in a non-Indian com- 
pany unless tho Government interferes? 

A. I Inrow one instance in which tire Go- 
vernor of the Seychcllo Islands wrote to 
several companies in Iirdia to take the youths 
of those islands ns apprentices ns there were 
no openings there; but not oven a reply was 
received to tho communication. 

Q. Capt. Moreland said that Indian boys 
did not pass tho examinations. Do you know 
the reasons for their failure? 

.'1. In the first instance I .should like to 
know in what branch they fail. 

The President. — Q. Capl. Moreland said* 
that there were a large number of general, 
failures. He did not specify whether it wn-s 
navigation or oral examination. 

A. Since tho days of trainiirg wo have 
hoard that Imowledgo in .seamanship has de- 
teriorated. I personally know that young 
officers to-day arc not as good sailors ns we 
used to be in tho old days. If. you come 
to a place like klnuritius there are ^ood 
sailors. I wanted to know whether the fail- 
ure was in navigation or seamanship because 
I personally prepared a candidate in Bombay 
for tho master’s examination. After two 
years’ training under me, ho failed in tho rule 
of the road. I have never hoard of an in- 
stance where a boy who has passed two 
examinations failed in the third examination 
in the rule of the road. Possibly he could 
not express himself properly. 

Divan Bahadur T. Bangnchoiiar. — Q. Do 
you think tho language difficulty may ac- 
count for the failures? 

.‘1. Most of the failures would ho on 
account of tho language difficulty. 

Q. In the viva vner examination tho lan- 
guage difficulty will be all the greater? 

A. Yes; unless a man is quite a scholar 
and proves 'himself bettor than the examiner 
in English, he cannot answer the questions. 
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Q. Do you think the Indian boys will get 
sufficient training in the nautical schools? 

A. Under good tuition, they can get effi- 
cient training. 

Q. "Would j'ou advocate training in a steam 
vessel? 

A. I would prefer that the boy should be 
put up in a sailing vessel to which an auxi- 
liary motor is attached wliich will '^improve 
the boy physically. 

Q. Do you think that wooden ships should 
be developed in this country? 

A. I would not ask the Government to 
turn its attention to wooden, ships; the 
wooden ships must be left to jorivate enter- 
prise. 

Q. Did you find an^’ insurance difficulty in 
the case of wooden ships? 

A. Yes, only this year. I have a wooden 
ship which I have been insuring till now at 
Lloydsy but they have refused to insure it 
this year. Probably they have changed their 
policy recently. 

Q. Would you advise wooden shipbuilding 
as an industry at all? 

A. Yes, I do; for coastal trade especially. 

Q. It was said by some witnesses that 
wooden ships have no future at all? 

A. I was born and brought up in a wooden 
ship. If they are properly built, they can be 
of great use to the country. 

The President. — Q. You said you prepared 
boys for the Board of Trade’s examination; 
do you make a profession of that? Is there 
any opportunity of training boys? 

A. "^^en I first arrived in Bombay in 
1916, I could not get a situation. Capt. 
Hardcastle told me it would pay me if I 
opened a nautical school, but I had no money 
to buy the necessary models that are required 
for a school. 

Q. Do you think it would be paying to open 
a navigation school? 


A. It would be useful to the Indian cap- 
tains. Some of them cannot even speak 
English. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Would you - advocate 
ships between 250 and 500 tons for the 
coastal trade? How much would it cost to 
build a ship of 250 tons ? ■ 

A. A brand new ship of 250 tons may cost 
about Es. 30,000. 

Q. With reference to the finding of space 
for apprentices, how can it be done without 
interfering with the space allotted for passen- 
gers? 

A. A port officer in emweying ships should 
pu^ aside a small space to accommodate 4 
apprentices. 

Q. Should it be a general law that ever^' 
ship should have space for apprentices? 

A. Yes; at home I was in the Clan Line 
where space is aUotted for four apprentices. 

Q. The principal objection is that by 
taking apprentices, the space aUotted for 
passengers is minimised? 

A. Unless they have some prejudice to take 
apprentices, I cannot see any reason why 
they should not allot some space for them. 

The President. — Q. Do you advocate reser- 
vation of coastal trade for Indian ships? 

./I. Yes, I mean by Indian ships, ships 
registered in India. I have been domiciled 
in Bombay since 1916. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You do not think 
that the ovner of a ship should be Indian 
for the purpose of trading on the coast? 

A. He must reside in India and the ship 
should be registered in India. If he does not 
reside in India at least he must have his 
agent here. 

Q. Supposing I own a ship, could I trade 
on the coast? 

A. You can if "the ship is registered in 
India. 

President . — Thank you very much. - 

A 


Witness No. 8. 


Mr. L. W. H. YOUNG, General Manager, Bombay Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
Written statement, dated the 5th April 1923. 


Q. 1 to 3. The Shipping Industry in 
India is slowly becoming normal again after 
the disorganisation caused by the War. 
From an Indian point of view the position 
may not be entirely satisfactory but I am of 
opinion that the reason for this is that so 
many unsound concerns have been floated 
and so much money has consequently been 


lost in shipping that there is a lack of 
confidence amongst Indians themselves for 
Indian Shipping Companies. 

I see no reason why a sound concern 
started with a definite policy, backed by 
well known Indian business men and man- 
aged by the best brains available should 
not prove a success in the long run; but 
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it must I)*' fviHy realised that ship owning is 
not a gold mine and successful management 
rerjuircs Jiigh specialisation. , , 

Q. 4 to 17. I am not in favour of State 
aid, an.T special legislative measures, or 
navigation bounties to develop the Ship- 
ping Industry in India. These are all 
mnmtural aids and mean that the tax payer 
has to subsidise a particular trade and gets 
no ndr.antago in return. Further such aids 
make for indilTeront management and I can 
see no point in their favour whatsoever. 

0. If! io 20. T consider tho Indian 
Coasting Trade .should he kept open to all 
romors with the exception of ships of those 
countries wlio reserve their Coastal Trade 
to their Nationals. Any reservation heyond 
this would prohahly result in increased 
coastal freights and a lo.ssoning of the faci- 
lities now given. Further it would proba 
bly re-act to a certain extent on the Indian 
Coal Trade and on Homeward freights from 
Bombay ns many tramps loaded for 
Cnlcntta, after discharge there, load again 
for Bombay with coal. If this was proliibit- 
ed Bombay Coal Consumers would lose 
opportunities of securing occasional cheap 
coal freights as they do at present, and the 
vessel having to come to Bombay in ballast 
would naturally require a higher freight 
Bombay to Europe. Coal freights from 
Cnlcntta would ho kept up to the benefit of 
South African coal shippers in so far as tho 
Bombay and Karachi coal trade is con- 
cerned. 

Q. 21. T!ie size and description of vessels 
required for an Indian hfereantile Marine 
de]iend entirely on tho trade for which they 
are required. 

Q. 22. ishiphnilding should he left to 
private enterprise. Government should cer- 
tainly not take on eommercial work. 

O. ?.?. There is praetie.ally no .shiphnild- 
ing and marine engine construction indus- 
try in India. Mliat work is clone, is prac- 
iicaljv entirely ship repair work, though 
.0 fair number of l.snnelics and barges liave 
been built in Indian Yards, 

Q. 2'/. Tins iq due to tbe lack of raw 
material and skilled labour in India, 

C. 27. T do not see how this can he 
remedied by .«=tato or Legislative Aid. 

0- ?0 fn .0-7. No rcblv. 

0. .70 in Tt is not clear if this query 
relates to wooden .s.eiling or power vessels. 
If the former the Industry anpears to mo 
to be in a be.oltby state; if ibo latter woodou 
pnucr vessels, of nuv sir.c. are a proved 
feslnre. 


Q- .’,7. T 
which (h.e 
ing Tnsiir.e 


cannot suggest any moans by 
dilTieulty experienced in efTect- 
nee of Indian built wooden ships 


can bo overcome. I nnderstand there are 
Associations of merchants at several ports 
for the Insurance of cargo shipped by sail- 
ing vessels and a study of the working of 
these Associations might assist in the solv- 
ing of the insurance of hulls question. 

Q. Jf!,. It is doubtful whether a considera- 
ble number of Indian youths would choose 
the sea as a career at present, but I con- 
sider that if special educational facilities 
could he provided for the sons of sea 
faring peojile such as the Captains and 
Officers of this Company, it would he a good 
beginning and would eventually attract 
people who at present would not consider 
going to sea. 

Q. >t5 to Ifl. I consider that a preliminary 
course of instruction on a training ship or 
training establishment ashore is advisable. 
This should he carried out in India and 
Gov'ernment should support it with money 
and assistance in securing the right per- 
sonnel. 

(?. IfS. Training in England should not he 
encouraged and any person choosing to do 
their training out of India should do so at 
their own expense. 

Q. 40. Prohahly one e.stah]ishment in 
India would do to start with. Maintenance 
charges shoiild he met -partially by fees. 
Government should make' a gran-fc and ship- 
ping companies likely to employ the pupils 
when certificated should he asked to make 
a yearly contribution. The management 
should be in the hands of a Committee 
partly appointed by Government and partly 
by subscribers and other interested persons. 

Q. 50. A training ship is preferable to a 
sliore establishment. 

Q. 51. A period of apprenticeship in. a sea 
going training ship is preferable. 

Q. 52. Ship owners who are likely to ulti- 
mately employ such apprentices should have 
no objection -to accept apprentices for train- 
■ing. 

Q. .53. Government should not pay any 
portion of the premium. 

Q. 54. A sea going training ship should he 
•self supporting and under the same autho- 
rity as manages the training ship referred 
to in 49 and 50 and the two establishments 
.Mionld woflc in conjunction. 

<?. 55. Fees should cover food hut not 
clothing. 

Q. 50. Curriculum should cover all the 
prescribed suhjoct.s for each grade of the 
B O.T. Examinations from 2nd Mate to 
3iastor. 




Q. oS. O^ne to begin with and j 
Bombay. They should be .self supportin 
from foes but Government might make 
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grant for a few years until the Academj’' 
was well established. 

Q. 59. Yes, a fair number have already ’ 
become Engineers in the Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 60 and 61. I do not consider that 
Government should assist as suggested. If 
any tiling the demand exceeds the supply. 

Q. 6^. In view of the proposed reduction 
of the R. I. M., it does not appear as if 
a training ship is necessary to train men 
for the R. I. M., only. The training ship 
referred to in 49 and 50 should supply all 
requirements. 


Q. 65. Government might assist a certain 
number of suitable candidates (Engineers) 
to undergo training' at Home. 

Q. 66 to 68. I agree with the views laid 
down regarding postal subventions. 

Q. 69. I am not in favour of direct or 
indirect aids.' 

.APPENDIX A. 

This relat“'. to shipbuilding Companiet> 
onl.y and I am not therefore in a position 
to reply to the several queries therein. 


Witness No. 9. 

Written statement oi Messrs. KILLICK, NIXON AND COMPANY, Bombay, dated the 15th August 

1923. 


Q. 1. 2, S. The same as in all parts of 
the u'orld, deplorable owing to general busi- 
ness depression all over the world, and high 
cost of running steamers. Indians are new 
to the steamship trade and can hardly 
expect to mahe their fortunes out of it 
under present world wide conditions, when 
the oldest established shipping companies of 
the world with centuries of experience 
behind them are striving tooth and nail to 
^ keep their heads abov.e water. 

Experience is the main essential for suc- 
cecsfully rxinning a shipping company and 
this is gained by years of close study and 
application to the subject only. 

Q. 4 io 17. State aid in the form of a 
subsidy or in other words aid from the tax 
payer to promoters of shipping companies 
would appear an unfair drain on the public, 
as no direct gain is derived by the subsi- 
disers. Lack of it, hitherto, in our opi- 
nion, cannot be claimed as a reason for the 
lack of enterprise shown by Indians in this 
industry. 

(?. 18, 19, 20. The Indian coastal trade 
should be open to all nations with the ex- 
ception of those who limit the coastal trade 
of their own shores to themselves. Any 
reservation other than above would, in all 
probability, result in the monopoly of the 
trade by a strong syndicate, subseqiiently 
leading to higher freights and generally 
tend to do away with existing facilities en- 


joyed by shippers and offered as inducement 
by the various traders in open and fair com- 
petition. 

(). 21. The size of the steamers depends 
entirely on the trade route in which they 
are intended to be used, and no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down. It is entirely 
a matter for the companies themselves to 
decide. 

Q. 22, 28, 24, 25. Lack of raw material, 
lack of skilled labour, lack of experience, and 
finallj' lack of enterprise is responsible for 
lack of development of the Steamship 
Building Industry in India. 

Government should not subsidise com- 
mercial propositions of this nature and 
indeed we cannot think that it would 
materially affect the situation, as it is un- 
doubtedly experience and enterprise and not 
funds that are lacking. 

Q. 28. Experience and enterprise are not 
born of legislation. 

Q. 29 to 85. No answer. 

Q. 36 to 42. Wooden steam vessels were 
proved dvxring the great war to be a failure. 

The "Wooden Sailing Vessel Building 
Industry is an old- established one in India, 
and does not require subsidising. 

Q. 44 io 70. Being engaged in the over- 
seas trade, only, we have no reply to make 
to these questions. 


Oral evidence of Mr. L. W. H. YOUNG, General Manager, Bombay Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, who appeared a’so as the representative of Messrs. Killick, Nixon & Co., Bombay. 

P ‘1 csident. — Q. You state in your written reason why the Indian Shipping Companies 

evidence that you are of opinion that the have not so far been successful is that they 



were largelv unsound. Could you just 
briefly tell us how you arrived at this 

No Shipping Company has ever made 
a study of any particular trade and the 
figures given are mere guess worh. / um 
let you have several prospectuses I hare 
which give figures I have not got them with 


me here. , . i i 

Q. Supposing they are started on wliat 

you consider to be really sound lines ; there 
is no reason why they should not become 
successful.^ 

A. If they have a large capital and the 
best of management^ the existing Companies 
are bound to let them in. It is a question 
of preparing to fight and lose perhaps a 
million or half a million, probably the 5 ’ will 
eventually come to terms. 

Q. You are against State aid? 


A. Yes. 

Q. On the ground that j'ou get no advan- 
tage in return? 

A. A companj' like the Bombay Steam 
proves that there is no necessity for State 
aid. It has been carried on for 50 or 60 
years now. State aid mostly implies a 
certain amount of State control; you have 
to pay very heavily for that. 

(J. bo you think that the coasting trade 
should be open to every one except those 
countries who reserve their coastal trade 
for themselve's? 

A. Yes, I was recently in Australia for 
a short time and I made enquiries on this 
particular point. There is very grave dis- 
satisfaction there regarding the operation 
of the Australian Act, so much so that the 
Australian Government have appointed a 
select committee to enquire into the work- 
ing of the Act. I can give you a copy of the 
cutting from a paper on the subject. 


(The cutting was handed in' and read out 
by the President.) 

I remember one point, that was about the 
rates prevailing between Adelaide and 
Fremantle. On a particular commodity — 
timber I think — the rate was 55 and even 
then the tonnage available was not sufficient 
to cope with the demand. 

Q. You mention the difficulties of effect- 
ing insuranice in India. We have had one 
or two witnesses who said that it is impos- 
sible to effect insurance and at least one 
who said it was quite easy. Have vou had 
any actual experience of the difficulty of 
insurance ? 

A. Speaking of sailing ships. No T 
heheve that particularly in Kathiawar there 


are Association.s of country craft owners; 
1 hai'o never gone into the working of 
them. 

Q. Had you in your ships any appren- 
tices ? 

A. Yes, we had. Until recently' we car- 
ried about 3G and when we found wo were 
not getting the results we wanted we got 
rid of them. I am now worlcing out a 
scheme to take in apprentices with pres- 
cribed courses of instruction. 

Q. Is that witli a view to making them 
officers in your own lino? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any accidents in your 
sliips? 

.'i. T cannot think of anything serious, 
not in my time. 

Q. What is the largest size of ship you 
have? 

.d. About 1,500 tons. Tlie master of this 
ship had a foreign certificate which is un- 
usual. 

Q. You have a good many men who had 
been in the Marine? 

A. I do not think so; they have not got 
the certificate wo want. 

Q. Do you think that the younger genera- 
tion coming on arc more highly educated and 
efficient? 

A. T am afraid they arc not. We have 
lieen trying to encourage them to read and 
write English ; thev. cannot progress very 
far nnlc.ss they know Engli.sh. 

Q. How do you .select your men? 

A. They are mostly the sons of fathers 
who have been serving us at sea for many 
years and they know and are part of the 
history of the Company. 

Q. Do you happen to know of even one 
man with a foreign certificate? 

A. Yes ono^ referred to previously but I 
believe that it is very rare. vSeveral how- 
ever have gone to work at Zanzibar and I 
know of two or three who wore worlcing bet- 
ween Dhanushkodi and Talaimannar. 

Q. With a view to encouraging hoys to 
take to the sea, supposing Government 
established a training ship, say, in 
Bombay, do you think you could get 
enough young men to come forward ? 

A. I think it is worthwhile making the 
experiment. We would like more highlv 
educated men, " 

<?. After training, do you think iherc 
would be openings for them in vour tlom- 
pany ? 

A. Where our men fail is that they are 
not able to appreciate the business side- as 
usuallv understood by a Master. 

V- The master of your ships have nothing 
to do with the cargo, have thev? 


A. Ko. 

Q. Do the men keep their ships in aii 
efficient may? 

A. 2sot according to our ideas. I might 
say that I mas at home in 1921 and I ment 
round from London to Scotland to see horn 
the English Coasting trade mas run. We 
mere on a boat of 1,300 tons,, belonging to 
the Clyde Shippmg Company, and she had 
a Captain and 2 officers onls*. The Captain 
mas, I think, a Channel pilot; it mas about 60 
hours’ run and he took the ship right up to 
Glasgom. In a similar sized ship and in an 
easier trade me mere carr3’ing a Captain, 
3 officers and 3 apprentices. 

Q. Erom j’our iioint of mem, it mould he 
an advantage to j'our Company if Govern- 
ment eoiild give some iorm of training and 
give you a higher class of men? 

.4. Yes, but me should try to get the sons 
of our officers and captains to take advan- 
tage of such training and give them a pre- 
ference to begin mith. 

Sir John liilcs. — Q. Would you mind tel- 
ling me mhat is the Bombay' Steam Naviga- 
tion Companj*, mhat numlmr of ships it 
has and mhere it trades? 

A. The “ Bombav Steam ’’ mas originall.v 
started as far back as 1815. This mas prac- 
ticallv the 'first Indian Steamship Company. 
Mr. Shepherd mas practicall.v the pioneer of 
"■shipping on this side of India and mas 
responsible for the training of a number of 
men. As the trade developed he borromed 
more money and the Companj' grem steadi- 
ly until about 1900 mhen he retired. His 
successor ran the business for six years' and 
sold it to Killick Nixon who became 
Managing Agents and floated it as a public 
Company. We have 31 ships. At present 
me have 15 Ferry steamers and 16 Cargo 
steamers some of mhich are to bo disposed 
of. We trade between Bombay and Karachi 
North including the Gulf of Cutch and the 
Gulf of Cambay, ' calling at 16 ports ^ for 
passengers and cargo and between Bombay 
and Mangalore soxitli calling at 27 ports for 
mails cargo and passengers. On mhat me 
term our Ferry lines me usually have o sail- 
ings and 5 arrivals daily on the cargo lines 
about 8 to 10 sailings and 8 to 10 arrivals 
me eld V. 

Q. Is this line run wholly by Indian 
crews ? 

A. Yes, Indiair Officers and Indian 
engineers, including Christians : most of 
the Engineers are Parsees. 

Q. If the coastal trade mere confined to 
- Indian companies (Indian management and 
Indian crem) mould your line be cut off? 


A. I presume not, as although it has 
English management, it is undoubtedlj- an 
Indian Company. 

Q. Under the proposals that have been 
made to restrict the coastal trade to 
Indians, do 5'ou think jmur line mould be 
able to trade? 

A. Yes. It mould probablj' benefit us to 
a certain extent, because me have greater 
experience than any one else in the trade, 
and me should be the only Companj" with 
experience left in the trade. 

Q. What is Rupee capital as compared 
mith Sterling capital? Is it necessarily 
subscribed bj' Indians only? 

A. Not necessarilj', but as a matter of 
fact, more than 90 per cent, bf our Capital 
is Indian capital. It is called Rupee capital 
because it mas floated and subscribed in 
India. 

Q. Yon are quite s\ire that if the pro- 
posals indicated in the Terms of Reference 
to this Committee mere carried out, your 
company mould be able to continue to trade 
on the Indian coast? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Notwithstanding that, subsidies are 
not desirable? 

A. No. 

Q. If non-Indians mere excluded from the 
coastal trade, do j’ou think that other 
Indian lines mhich mould be formed could 
get on without a subsidj’? ^ 

,4. Yes, because it mould give them prac- 
ticallv a monopolv and thej' could do more 
or less as thej’ liked with rates. 

Q. That presupposes that thej" mould not 
compete with each other? 

A. From the Indian point of view the 
best thing mould be for one or two strong 
companies to come forward, a fern weak 
ones mill not help the situation. 

Q. Supposing -that a considerable number 
of Companies come forward under the 
ciiicouragement of a subsidj"; it does not 
necessarily follow that this mould give them 
a monopolj"? 

A. There is no doubt they mill come to 
some working arrangement eventually. 

Q. When thej" do come to an arrangement 
thej’ mould be prettj’ much in the iiosition 
of enjoying a monopolj", but not an efficient 
monopolj" ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do j"ou think that a subsidj" mould not 
be necessarj" for these companies? 

/I. No. I have looked at the question 
from our own point of view. I should per- 
sonallv like it, but I don’t think there is 
anything that justifies it. We are prepared 
to carry on just as me are now doing. 
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Q. It is just possible’ that you would be 
better off if no subsidies were given to 

others ? ^ „ 

A. Yes as otherwise I suppose Govern- 
ment would interfere to some extent. 

Q. You are an experienced Companj’’ run- 
ning on the coast; the new companies would 
be inexperienced and therefore to the exten 
of a subsidy they would be able to compete 
with you better. Is that not so? 

A. That is so. I • . e 

Q. So that from your personal point ot 
view it would be better if the old com- 
panies did not get subsidies. 

A. Yes. 

q' You say that it is doubtful whether 
a considerable number of youths would 
choose the sea career. Wo have heard wit- 
nesses saying that at least 2,000 would bo 
quite ready to go to sea at once. From 
your experience do you think that such a 
large "number would come forward ? 

A. We get no men from outside and have 
received no applications for such posts. 

Q. Have apprentices been employed^ by 
you for many j’cars and have you trained 
them? 

A. Yes. Wo have trained them. For the 
last ten years we have been taking appren- 
tiees. 

(). From what class are the apprentices 
drawn ? 

A. They are all Muhammadans. They 
come from Daman 120 miles north of Bombay. 
They have very little education when they 
come to us. 

Q. Do sons of Indian gentlemen come for- 
ward ? 

A. They have not come forward up to the 
present. 

Q. You have had no opportunities for 
training sons of Indian gentlemen? 

A. No, they have not even approached 
us. 

If there is a demand, for 2,000 officers 
foi’ employment, do you think we can get 
such a large number? 

A. Though not immediately, we can get 
them in course of time. 

How should the training colleges be 
maintained? 

A. IMaintenance charges’ should he met 
partially hy fees from pupils, partially by 
grant from Government and partially bv 
scholarships instituted hy Shipping Com- 
panies. I think in the Conway and 
\\orcester, the shipping companies sub- 
scribe liberally. 

Q. Where would you like the training ship 
"to be, on the shore or in the ocean? 

be a shore establishment 
^ncl another on a training ship. If the 


training ship ' can do a certain amount of 
trading, so much the better. 

Q. Sea going training ships should earn 
money if they are not capable of being self 
supporting? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the demand of 
Engineers who want to got into the mer- 
cantile marine exceeds the number of vacan- 
cies? 

.4. Yes, at present. 

Q. So, thero is no necessity for the 
Government to encourage engineers at 
present? 

.4. I do not think so; the workshops turn 
out a largo number of engineers year after 
vear and we also have apprentices in our 
'Works. 

iS'ir Ariltvr Froom. — Q. You gave us a 
vorj' interesting brief outline of the history 
of the Bombay Steam Navigation Company 
and how it has boon working; when they 
first started, how far did they trade? 

.4. I do not know if the Committee has 
seen a hook called " The Old Countr}- Trade 
of the East Indies.” If the 'Committee 
have not seen the book I shall bo happy to 
give thorn a copy. It gives the hi.story of 
how the Company was formed and how it 
progre.ssod in its business. Originally they 
went as far as Polomho in connection with 
the P. and 0. Jlail. 

Q. When you took over the concern were 
there many r-cssels? 

A. Not so many, wo have since increa.scd 
the fleet. 

Q. Has the trade increased? 

-4. The trade has remained at much about 
the same level for the last Jo years. 

Q. Hare you experienced much opposi- 
tion ? 

•4-,^Y have always been up against com- 
petition. One Company which competed 
witli us recently failed owing to had orga- 
nization. 

Q. How is it that all opposition died out? 

A. They never study the trade .and its 
requirements. 

Q. Yteu never felt the want of a subsidy? 

.4. Yite proceeded to fight on a commercial 
basis, that is giving the best service, 

Q. What is the size of .your largest ship ? 

.4. It is about 1,.500 tons, 

(?• Has there ever been a Exiropean in 
command ? 

.4. No. 

Q. Is it satisfactory? 

4. Yes. (This was a remark hv Sir 
Arthnr Froom “during the war, they did 
effaeient service when the P. & 0 Slail 

Mongolia ” was sunk they helped much. 
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It will 1)6 Yery interesting to know that an 
Indian Officer was commanding). 

Q. The P. & 0. showed their keen appre- 
ciation of that service. Wliat examination 
had the Indian Officer passed? 

.4. He passed the Master’s Examination. 

Q. Have yon got Officers of different 
castes ? 

A. They are all Jluhammadansj with a 
few exceptions they all belong to the same 
place. 

Q. There are no Hindus? 

.4'. Kone. 

Q. You have no trouble in regard to _ 
accommodation and messing? 

.1'. No. 

Q. The engineers are chiefly Parsis and 
Goanese and in your smaller crafts, you 
have Muhammadan drivers ? 

'.4. Yes. 

Q. You have already told us there are no 
European Officers and so there is no ques- 
tion of Indian apprentices having to serve 
under European Officers? 

A. No. 

Q. The trial up to date of apprentices 
has not been an unqualified success? 

A. No. . 

(?. Are you in favour of subsidies? 

A. No. 

Q. Are you in favour of the reservation of 
tlijo coastal trade to ships registered in 
India and o\vned by Indians? 

A. No, the coastal trade should he free 
to all. 

Q. You support the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1894 which provides for 
this ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Supposing it is possible to reserve the 
coastal trade for Indian owned ships, there 
is already established the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company which is trading ami- 
cably along the coasts with the present 
Engli.sh Lines. Don’t you think that the 
Scindia Company would at once he attacked 
by other Indian Companies if the coastal 
trade wer^ reserved to Indians? 

.4. I think the Scindia Company would he 
open to attack. 

G. Would vou_ advocate that the then 
existing companies might protect themselves 
by rebates or contracts? 

.4. 'Yes, I believe in rebates. 

Q. You think it is a legitimate thing and 
that it is in the light of a contract between 
the Shipowners amL the shippers by which 
both derive benefit? 

A. Ye^. ■«- 

Q. You told us the Bombay Steam Navi- 
gation Company is under European manage- 


ment. That means yourself and certain 
other officers who manage it. 

A. I have' two assistants and one accoun- 
tant; we have three European Agents at out 
ports, and 3 European Engineers. 

Q. You have a'European Superintendent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you in your Works at Mazagon 
employ a large number of Indians? 

.4. Yes, upwards of 900. 

Q. You have already told us that -you have 
given three shore appointments to Indian 
Masters ? 

A. Yes. 

<2. There is only one other point which 
I wish to ask you. Did you not teU us that 
the reservation of the coastal trade in 
Australia has not proved a success from the 
merchant’s point of view owing to the high 
freights? 

A. Yes. The lines are much more subject 
to the dictation of the Unions and there is 
a great deal of interference. 

Q. Previous to that when the coastal trade 
was open, was there any trouble? 

A. Everybody was very well satisfied. 
Western Australia particularly is very indig- 
nant as they consider they are very badly 
treated by the working of the Act. 

The Son’bic Mr. Lallvbhai Samaldas . — 
Q. Is there any Indian Shipping industry 
worth the name? 

A. No; except a few weak companies, 
there is no Indian Shipping Industry. 

Q. You have understood by shipping 
industry, in India shipping industry by 
foreign companies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not very unsatisfactory from the 
Indian point of view? 

A. Yes, but I am afraid sufficient con- 
sideration is not given to the great services 
rendered to India by foreign companies. 

Q. You said just now in reply to the 
President that you would send us the pros- 
pectuses of unsound concerns? 

A. T did not say unsound concern; I said 
I would send prospectuses of concerns which 
I would ask you to consider whether you 
would invest money in them. 

G- Do you refer to the Tuticorin 
Swadesi Company? 

A. I refer to the Anglo Indian Colonial 
Company and others. 

Q. The Anglo India Colonial was actually 
billed by competition ; we know about that. 

A. I have no record of that. 

Q. Cut throat competition and the defer- 
red rebate system have been cited as the 
chief reasons why indigenous companies are 
not successfully competing with old establish- 
ed companies ? 
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A. Small companies 


do not know sound 


InisinesHand tTe^ they do not thrive 

p Has not your company certain treaties 
.-itt States iu Katl,ia«'ar? 

your company thereby practically keep an aj 
other companies competing with jour 

A. Not entirely. . • 

Q. Do not some of the States in Nathiawar 

practically help j’ou in getting trader 

A. Yes. 

o'. I suppose your company also did some- 
work during the time of the boom wliicii 
afterwards turned out to be unsound? So 
you eannot blame other people if they made 
mistakes during the time of the boom.-’ 

A. No, we do not blame them. At the 
time of the boom, thej- had to pay^ very 
lieavv prices and later prices fell considera- 
bly. ^ With all due respect to the Scindin 
Companj’, I should saj* that the purchase 
of the Loyalty ” was not sound. Any 
man could have told thoiii tliej- were making 
a mistake. 

Q. “ Loyalty ” was not purchased by the 
Scindia Company but it was purchased by 
a Syndicate which had nothing to do with 
the Companj- as such. That is a mistake 
committed by maiij- who do not know the 
inner Iiistorj-. 

Q. Do you feel competition in your trade? 

. 4 . Yes, we have encountered coinpotition 
for j-ears. 

Q. Is the competition verj' keen and are 
they likely to drive j’ou out? Unless j'ou 
get soiiio state aid it may be possible to 
drive you out of trade? 

A. I am not at all in favour of state aid. 

Q. Don’t J'OU think that infant industries 
do require state aid. Well established com- 
panies maj' not be in need of state aid. In 
the case of infant industries thej' have to be 
protected. Would j-ou not advocate protec- 
tion if they are bond fide sound companies? 
Would jmu object to subsidies in any form? 

A. Certainly, I should. But Government 
might give a monopoly in a trade where 
there is no room for two companies. To 
my mind if the Government in the past 
had given a monopolj^ to the Companj'' in 
certain trades and had prescribed the maxi- 
nnim and minimum fares and the services 
to be maintained it appears to me that in 
certain trades the public would have bene- 
fited. 

Q. If you do - aw-ay with the deferred 
rebate system and fix maximum and mini- 
^^m^ rates, that "would lead to healthj^ com- 
petition ? 

think there is sufficient healthy 
competition' already. For instance betw-eon 
ivarachi and Bombay there is our Company 


and the B. I. and the Holland B. I. Lilio 
compete with us. 

Q. So praclically your Company and the 
B. 1. Lines are combined against all indi- 
genous companies? 

A. As a matter of fact Scindia also has 
joined this combination. 

Q. You said there is lack of confidence 
on the part of Jndians themselves in Indian 
Shipping Companies? Do you say that on 
your own authority or have you heard it 
from othor.s? 

.4. It is generally stated, people who have 
burnt their fiuger.s badly have boon .saying 
so. 

Q. Yon arc not in favour of any sub.sidies, 
because the general taxpayer does not get 
anv advantage in return? 

.4 Yes. 

It lias been suggested to us that if- a 
terminal tax or cess of 8 annas per ton were 
levied for the purpose of finding the monej- 
for the subsidies, it will not fall heavily on 
the consumer or the general taxpaj-or. I 
would like to have your views on this subject. 

/I. On the coastal trade nnj- further sur- 
tax will probablj* fiut more cargo into the 
country craft. 

Q. You know certain cesses are levied by 
Government to help certain industries, for 
example, the cotton cess, ten cess, etc., and 
legislation to levy these has been passed. 
Jf a small cess on shipping is utiliml for 
the purpose wo have in view, will anj- harm 
to the general tnx-jmjer accrue? 

A. I have not considered it from this point 
of view. 

Q. One or two witnc.sso.s liavo laid down 
five difforent forms of help and laid stress 
on guaranteeing a certain minimum divi- 
dend on the Capital of the Companies. Do 
j-ou thinlc this would also load to indifterent 
management? 

A. “ Guarautcoing of minimum divi- 
dends ” is a verj’ bad means of encouraging 
the hcalthj’ growth of an industrj-. 

Q. Y'ou know- tho Bailwaj- Companies are 
guaranteed; is that cfliciont management? 

A. I have never come up against that side 
of the business. Shipping is entirelj' a 
diffpreiit business. I don’t think anj- com- 
parison can ho made between Shipping and 
llaihvaj's. 

Q. I understood j-ou to saj* that as regards 
the^ coastal reservation there would bo com- 
petition between old Indian Companies and 
Companies and yet j-ou think 
the facilities would bo lessened. 

A. Becauso it requires a lot of experience 
to gii e anj-thing like tho present efficient 
service. 
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Q. If this country has not had experience 
till now and if no special opportunities are 
given to them, do jo\i think that the coun- 
‘ try should al\va5'S depend on foreign com- 
panies and should not have their own 
3Iercantile Marine? 

.4. I think it is for them to make their 
own opportunities. 

Q. AVhat other Governments have done for 
their countries, why should not the Govern- 
ment of India do for India ?_ Whj’ should 
India he the only country which .should not 
adopt any measures to start her Jlercantile 
3Iarine ? 

4. India has not j’et had a company 
strong enough in every way to make a fair 
trial of what an Indian Company can or 
cannot do. 

Q. If you are satisfied that Indians will 
run it properly? 

.4. My view is entirely opposed to it. I 
don’t see why a sound concern with plenty 
of money behind it should not prove success- 
ful; but until this has been pirt to the 
test this argument goes by the hoard. 

Q. From your experience you cannot say 
that the big companies will or will not he 
uhle to kill out all competition from small 
companies? 

A. There will always he competition from 
small companies. 

Q. 'Wh'th reference to your written repb' 
to Questions IS to 20 if we have our rcpilar 
coastal service, , will that keep the freightsS 
low ? 

4. Freights have been latterly as low as 
Its. 7-8. I cannot say if (hoy are going up. 
Low rates give the consumer here an oppor- 
tunity^ to get cheap coal. If coal steamers 
have to go to Calcutta in ballast, no o^vner 
will do business Calcutta to Bombay with 
expenses on the present scale at Es. 7-8. At 
^;prosent owners will sometimes take a low 
■rate Calcutta Bombay with coal as they can 
secure loads to Calcutta then take coal for 
Bombay and then load for Furope. 

(|). That moans that the Calcutta mer- 
chants will have to pay more for the export 
trade F 

A. It must be remembered that India is 
competing against other countries exporting 
the same commodities. 

Q. You say that Shipbuilding should he 
left to private enterprise. It has been 
suggested to us that India should have at 
least one Government shipbuilding yard, 
say. in Bombay, for a few years, afterwards 
to be passed on to private companies. 
TFould you have any objection to that? 
r 4.1 should personally say it would he a 
wmste of money. 


(). If the taxpayer is willing to pay? 

A. I would not commend it. 

Q. Do you know of any ship-yards manag- 
ed entirelj’^ by Indians? 

4. No. 

Q. Do j’ou build any ships in India? 

4. No, we have erected launches and 
barges. 

Q. You refer to lack of material and skil- 
led labour in India. To remedy this we 
must have some place where we can get 
experience. Don’t j'ou think that Indians 
should bo given opportunities of obtaining 
all the knowledge they can oh the subject? 

4. Before you get to that, the standard 
of education has got to be improved. 

Q. I agree with you. But let me make 
my position clear. We want a beginning to 
be made and Government to help us. Have 
you nny objection io Government helping ns 
to make a start on the right lines? We 
know that it is impossible for us to com- 
pote with foreign companies. 

4. I think it is very reasonable if you 
want to make an experiment but I think 
that the ships in themselves would be a 
handicap for a company which had to work 
them. Then again there is the question of 
cost. 

' Q. In reply to Question 48 you say that 
training in England should not be encourag- 
ed. You mean training at Government 
expense ? 

4 . .A.ny training should be given in India. 

Q. With reference to your reply to Ques- 
tion Go, would .you not send out Deck 
Ofllcers for training in England? 

.4. No. (Note — I believe this refers to a 
question left out rc Engineers for special 
jobs such as Diesel Engines.) 

Q. As regards Deck Officers, you are in 
favour of training ship? 

4. Yes. 

Q. The Government of India have a cer- 
tain nPmber of prize ships which are run 
on business principles. If this Committee 
recommends that a certain number should 
be reserved for training apprentices, is 
there anything wrong in that? 

A. I don’t see anji^hing wrong, but I 
would certainly Trefer training on a sailing 
ship which is nndonbtedh' the finest means 
of training. 

Q. You said you have built only a few 
launches. Have you not been able to build 
largo vessels and why? 

.4. We should have' to import practically 
everything plates, angles, etc., and costs are 
so high. 


1 
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n Tf n’atas who are manufacturing plates 

'-■a^ VS°S"““1I pr«»t, I do not .eo 

''°9. Hav'T jwi '*iiad any Hindus m J'oni- 

ships ? 

a Will you he prepared to talce 
as apprentices. If there is a demand foi 
them and if you adrertise, do you thinh a 
large.number will be coming for'^rd? One 
witness told us that as many as 2,000 will 

be forthcoming at once.' 

A. It is most unusual for a Company to 
advertise for apprentices. They get suth- 
'• cieut applications. 

q. For home certificates you train up 
your men yourselves? 

A. Yes.' , X r 

Q. Do you employ special instructors tor 

that purpose? 

A. We do not at the moment, because 
we have not got sufficient worlc owing to 
the depression. As I told you previously 
we are working out a new scheme for train- 
ing. Wo want to push our own men. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Boy. — Q. From an Indimi 
point of view, Indian shipping is not satis- 
factory. You do not ivant Government to 
pay any subsid.y or to give any sort of 
protection ? 

A. No. 

Q. Indian Companies would like some sort 
of protection to compete with the foreign 
companies. 


.4.. Competition usually means one Com- 
pany going to the ivall or joining a combine. 

Q. You stated that all these companies 
must be prepared to lose a million. 

A. Take the case of the Commomvealth of 
Australia Line : they were formidable 
competitors and they competed up to a 
certain extent with the Conference and now 
they have come to terms and maintain the 
Conference rates. 


Q. To some extent they are protected by 
their Government? 

A. Not in the deep sea trade. 

Q. In any case it is very difficult for new" 
Indian Companies to hold tlieir own against 
competition ? 

A. I do not think it has ever been put to 
the test in the proper way. There is too 
much demand for protection ; and the advan- 
tage of getting the cheapest and most effi- 
cient service is lost sight of. 

(). Somebody said that as they had more 
vessels there was more competition. Is 


there at the present time more vessels in 
the coastal trade ? 

A 1 should not think there are more 
Indian vessels than there W'ore 15 years' . 

I am talking about the Bengal side. 

A. 1 know' nothing about that side of 

India. . 

Q. You said you have Indian Navigators? 

What is their pay? 

A. Their pay ranges from Ils. 250 to 850, 

Q. Are all the navigators JIubammadans? 

A. A’cs. 

Q. Do you think there is sufficient induce- 
ment for respectable Indians to go in for 
the post of navigators? 

A. Wo do not imrticuhirly look to that 
class of. people for our officers. Wo train 
apprentices and they usiiallj' servo us right 
through their working life and are usually 
given an allowance on retirement, I think 
that for the work they do it is very good 
pay. 

Q. You do not want to have any Govorn- 
mont control? Tiio E.ast India Railwaj" is 
managed by Government. 

A. I do not think one can compare rail- 
w'aj’s with steamers; the railway has 
always a monopoly whereas steamers are in 
competition with the whole world, 

Q. Do you have any apprentices at 
present? 

,1, "We have no apprentices at present. 

The sbaroholdcrs of yonr comimny are 
all Indians? 

A. 90 per cent, of the shareholders are 
Indians. 

The IJon'hlc Mr. Lnlhihhai Samaldas . — 
Our relations with Killick Nixon and 
Company are very friendly. The Bofnbay 
Steam was started in India with Indian 
money. 

Sir Arthur Broom, — Yes. It wTis 
started by Shepherd and Haji Kasim. Their 
combination was strong enough for an 3 'body. 

Sir .John Biles. — Q, Do j’ou give your 
Officers uniforms, besides their pa 5 ’'? • 

A. AVo had been giving them uniforms 
hitherto, but w'o have had to stop it owing 
to retrenchment. 

Q. Have you got anj' idea of the total 
tonnage of coal that goes from Calcutta to 
Dombaj’ ? 

A. I cannot give you any idea. 

Q. How many tramps loaded would gene- 
rally go from Calcutta to Bombay. ‘ 

A. In normal times about 10 to 15 tramps 
per month. 

Pres/dea A— Thank you vevy much. 
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Q’ Tile sliiiipiiig indust’y can practi- 
cally be said to be non-existent in India. 
The glorious past of Indian shipping and 
maritime activities, depicted by Dr. Radha 
Kumud ilukherji in his monumental ivork 
1 elates to- ivooden shijis. ’^With advent of 
steam for the propulsion of steel vessels and 
V ith its application to the jiaddle and the 
screw, the size of .ships and the science of 
ship -building underwent a. revolutionary 
change. Foi* reasons which are too nume^ 
rous to be enumerated here, the Indian 
shipbuilder lagged behind liis_ western com- 
peei and as a result to-day the shipping 
needs of India are mostly served bv foreigu- 
ers. As it was ably represented by the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company, Limit- 
ed, 12 per cent, of the coastal and less 
than 2 per cent, of the International trade 
m ladian ivaters is carried on by Indian 
Bottoms only. 

Q. 2. In the first place those reasons 
ivhich go against the development of indus- 
trial enterprise in general are the chief 
militating causes a/iJ one of them is the 
haphazard industrial policy pursued 'in this 
country. The Secretary of State sitting at 

distance of 6^000 miles dictates our finan- 
cial and industrial policy from 'Whiteliall. 
There is a well-grounded suspicion in the 
average Indian mind that it is dictated more 
in the interests of Britain than in the inter- 
ests of this bureaucracy-riddened depen- 
dency. The Goveninicnt in spite of its so- 
called care for the misses has played the roll 
of pompous mentor in killing and not in- 
voking the love of enteriirise in the hearts 
of the people. The Indian Legislature has 
only recently acquired a feeble and ineffec- 
tual voice in shaping our industrial policy, 
consequently hitlieiT«.< this Jciisscz-faive 
policy pi the Government has done next to 
nothing to encourage shipping enterprise. 

Apart from the oucstion of policy the 
foreign Steamship Companies have acquired 
' a virtual monopolj'^ op. Indian waters and are 
ever and anon on the watch to strangle anj- 
Indian enterprise which may chance to see 
the light of day. They are helped in that 
business by prefereiuial rates quoted by 
Railways for Ports and armed with such 
weapons as rate wars, the deferred rebate 
system and deliberate denial of space, suc- 
cessfully manage to bring-their cut-throat 
competition to a successful end 


Witness No. 10. 

The BOMBAY RICE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Writlen statement, dated the 2nd November 1923. 


c+ ■■ State-aid ” we under- 

stand direct or indirect monetarv helm So 
excepting State-aid in that sense Ve suc..est 
that the coastal ^L-ade of India shoSd bl 

aSi”nnd*° ^iiipping. The rate wars 

and unaue exploitation of shippers ohould 
be prevented by legislation and the deWd 
ebate system be declared illegal. By Indian 
Shipping concerns wo mean companies rSis 
tered in India with a Rupee Capitar three 

attitude nf the. 

attitude of the Government. Instead of 

merely professing that they are carina tol 

the masses, they should show it by deeds bv 

making possible the rise of a huge merbaii- 

servants^that tl^ should instruct thein 

Ss1„””hips° “8k 

of ■*” oonrince* 

tion’ ^an? *he form of naviga- 

tion and constructmu bounties but + 1 1 

rouid'7"“"“* 

should form a part of the programme. 

“mpSsiHe P““Wo be made 

tli£: hJ'i® ’.“'''Sotioa boppties it 

thej can be given without additional taxa 

00 ”; have W £ 

Consequently, subject to the above condition 

A i ^ coastal traffic is re- 

' gTvr„ to (a ==“ 1 ™ no bonntiea be 

ca| oi I^unts^t'o TS “rSn^teteS 

be'^\nar''b T ‘^'ff^rence should' 

le made between vessels plying between, 
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India and the United Kingdom and India 
^nrl ntlier ports of tlio ivorlcl. 

^09 1 vessel to be eligible for naviga- 

tio^' hon^ty must not he -re -ttian 20 ye^rs 
of age, must not f;e hoiow 800 tons, ana 
must have a speed if 8 knots an 

0. 10. A bounty -A annas eight foi ei eij 
Inn nf the "I'oss registered tonnage of a 
ves'^el for every 1,000 imots navigated by her 
vith a minimum speed of 8 knots an hour. 
There should be no distinction for biggei 
•ships. 

For 7 (c) Tve have suggested no 

^"irfor 7 (a) after the tenth year there 
should be an annual reduction of 5 per cent. 

As for 7 (t) after the fifth year there 
should be progres.ive reductions as 
follows ; — 

ner cent. 


For the sixth year 
For the seventh year 
For the eighth year 
For the ninth year 
For the tenth, year 


10 

15 

20 

25 

30 


13. Under the present circumstances, 
it is cheaper to buy ships abroad than con- 
struct them here and hence we suggest that 
a vessel should be given bounty if it is on 
-tlie Indian Register and owned by Indians. 

Q. 11. We think it premature to consider 
the question here. 

Q. 15. Yes. 

Q. 16. As far as possible, we should like 
to see Indian vessels manned and officered 
by Indians. In theory, we advocate total 
exclusion of non-Indians and do not support 
the idea of reserving any power to Govern- 
ment to make exceptions. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. IS. We are in favour of an immediate 
change. Wo favour a policy of reserving 
the coastal trade to Indian-owned vessels as 
the United States of America has done. 

Q. 19. We believe that the reservation of 
•coastal traffic to Indian-owned vessels will 
develop an Indian mercantile marine, there- 
by pouring thousands of rupees as freight 
into Iftdian pockets besides opening up 
lucrative careers for Indians. Indian ship- 
pers will receive better tv'^atment and freight 
rates will be fixed in the interests of all and 
not communal and sectional interests. 

Q. SO. Yes. 

0- SI. We are of opinion that ships above ' 
oOO tons are most likel.y to be required for 
the imrposc. Yet it will all depend upon 
conditions of different trades. 

Q. SS. The Government should begin by 
constructing dockyards but should hand 


them over to Indian companies after a cer- 
tain number of years— say 10 years. 

Q. S3. Only wooden ships are constructed 
at present. We have not got figures but 
they^ are constructed in a considerable num- 
ber. As to steel vessels, the industry does 
not exist. War gave an impetus to such 
shipping but now they are dead. The same 
is the condition of Marine Engine, construc- 
tion. 

Q. 21. In the first place, there is a dearth 
of experts in biylding iron ships which aie 
most used in modern transport. Secondly 
there is the non-Indian domination and, 
thirdly^, there is the laissez-faire policy of 
the Government. 

Q. 25. Yesj the construction of the iron 
vessels in Government dockyards, the estab- 
lishment of nautical schools, the reservation 
of coastal traffic to Indian-owned vessels and 
training Indian apprentices into those vessels 
will go a long way towards mitigating the 
piesent backwardness. 

Q. 26. Yes, we are absolutely convinced 
as to that. » 

Q. 27. We advocate the policy of lending 
money at a low rate of interest to Indian 
ship-builders. There should be such customs 
duties on shipbuilding materials as the Tariff 
Board after a thorough enquiry suggest. 
Then again for the goods which are to be 
shipped somewhere at the end of a Railway 
line should be carried at specially low rates. 

Q. 28. We have suggested the measures in 
ansAvers to questions 25 and 27. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q.. 30. No. AVe believe that is impera- 
tivel.v essential than even ivooden ships 
should get bounties, and the minimum 
Aveight of the Avooden ships should be gross 
200 tons and 1,000 tons for iron ships. 

Q. 31. We recommend a bounty of Rs. 20 
per ton. 

(?. 32. Yes. 

Q. 33. The machinery for giAung these 
concessions must be made efficient by ade- 
quate rules strict enough to prevent any 
such abuses. It is a matter of mere detail. 

Q. . 30 . In our opinion, though the AA'ooden 
ships are built in a considerable number, 
yet looking to the extent of the country, the 
number of inlmbitants and other factoYs, 
the extent of the industiw can be said to 
be unsatisfactory. 

Q. 37. The following are the reasons of its 
decline : — 

1. The lack of Insurance Companies 
willing to insure AA'ooden ships and 
the cargo shippea therein at rates 
on a par AA'ith those shipped in 
steam vessels. 
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'2. The laisscz-fairc polic}’ of the Govern- 
ment. 

3. The rule of' survival of the fittest 

v’hich is progressivelj" driving the 
vooden ships to ruin, in competi- 
tion with steel vessels. 

4. The too literary education of the 

modern Indian youth. 

o. The uneducatedness of the people 
who man these ships. 

6. The absence of higher education in 

seamanship in this country. 

7. The want of good dockyards where 

they can bo efficiently built. 

Q. 38. Yes. YPe suggest that there should 
be facilities for training in higher seaman- 
ship. Then Government should build dock- 
yards to help the constniction of these ships. 
By pre'=cribing a proper test for these ships 
and their masters Government should induce 
the Insurance Companies to insure them 
and the goods shipped therein. 

Q. 39. Yes. 

Q. 40. The same which we advocated for 
steel vessels. 

Q. 41. lYo. 

f?. 43. Yes. 

Q. 43. Yes, Sec our answer to question 
No. 38. 

Q. 44. Yes. Our coastal population is 
well-known for its love of the sea and we 
have no hesitation in saju'ng that tlie youth 
of this country, if given proper training, 
can equal, if not excel, his western compeer. 

Q. 45. These things ought not to be left to 
private enterprise. The Government ought 
to provide for (a), (h) and (c). 

(1. 46. lYe suggest that the theoretical 
training must precede the practical one. 

Q. 47. “We think that the Goveimraent 
should provide at its own expense a nautical 
college and a training ship. But preference 
should be given to sea-faring communities 
generally. 

Q. 48. We aro in favour of the Govern- 
ment establishing a system of scholarships 
for training these cadets in England but rve 
also hold that ordinarily sufficient training 
must be provided within India and that 
‘ higher education in England should not be 
made the basis of some invidious distinction 
in the Bfarine Service. 

Q. 49. We are in favour of one training 
ship and nautical college at Bombay and 
similarly at Calcutta. The maintenance 
charges must be met partly by fees and 
partly by Government grant. 

Q. 50. Yes. 

Q. 51 and 63. We do advocate that, after 
undergoing a theoretical training, the can- 
didate should undergo a period of appren- 


ticeship. As we have suggested in our 
answers to previous questions, if ships re- 
ceiving navigation bounties are obliged to 
take apprentices, little difficulty will be felt 
in the matter. 

Q. 53. We are not in favour of any pre- ‘ 
mium being paid by the would-be appren- - 
tices. 

Q. 54. We have not recommended the pro- 
visions of a training ship. We have sug- 
gested that vessels receiving bounties must 
take a certain number of apprentices. Yet 
if the Government finds the necessity of 
providing a training ship, its expenses be 
met entirely by carrying freight. 

Q. 55. Yes. 

Q. 57. Yes. 

Q. 58. We believe two such academies are 
likely to be required, one at Bombay and 
one at Calcutta. The expenses should be 
met by the Government in the preliminary 
stages. 

Q. 59. Yes, undoubtedlj*. 

Q. GO We believe that leaving these 

matters to • private enterprise is to expect 
too much fiom commercialism. Hence the 
Government should look after (a), (b) and 
(c). 

Q. 61. We think that Government should 
provide facilities for the training in Boyal 
Indian hlarine Workshops and other suitable 
engineering schools. As for their future 
employments, we hope that the Goverament 
certificate should be a sufficient inducement 
to employers for employing duly qualified 
candidates. As for (c), we have advocated 
the establishment of Nautical academies in 
our answer to Ouestijn No. 49. 

Q. 62. Wo think they should be induced 
to efficiently train them. With the advent 
of Indian-owned cngmeeiing firms such in- 
ducements, we believe, will be rarely 
required. 

Q. 63. We are not aware of any such 
institution. 

Q. 64. We are of opinion that it. will be 
economical to have one combined training 
ship for the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Indian ^Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 65. Yes, we are in favour of facilities 
being given to candidates for their appren- 
ticeship. 

Q. 66. We deplore the present system of 
postal subvention Im which Government 
give preference to foreign liners without 
giving the Indian Companies an opportunity 
to quote for carrying mails. We think that 
the contracts for carrying mails should be 
given to those Steamship Companies who can 
quote the ‘lowest rates and undertake to 
train Indians as officers. 
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Q. GS. In the carriage of foreign mails all 
Steamship Companies should be free to com- 
pete, but for the coastal trade onlj' Indian 
Companies should be alloived to compete. 


Q. C9. We have no idea of anv indirect 
method. 

Q. 70. We have advocated direct state- 
aid, but ve have also said that no additional 


taxation be imposed' to raise the sum re- 
quii'ed for these bounties. It is not for ns 
to suggest the means. The Government that 
depletes its gold reserves under the mania 
of 1 ‘everse councils, that can spend 65 crores 
on military -defence, in spite of repeated 
clamour of tax-payers, must cut short its 
extravagance and save a crore or two re- 
quired for national development. 


Oral evidence of Mr. MATH3,ADAS KANJI MATANI, Representing Bombay Rice Meichants' 
Association, examined at Bombay, on the 28th November 1923. 


The Fresiclent.—Q. You are the represen- 
tative of the Bombay Bice Merchants’ 
association! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been intimately connected 
with shipping? 

A. Yes. as a shipper j I also own a wooden 
ship. 

(). You think that the Government of 
India do not do as much as they can to 
develop the Indian Mercantile marine? 

.1. As compared with what Japan has 
done, the Government of India has done 
nothing. 

(?. Bliat do you mean by Indian shipping 
companies? 

.4.. I mean companies registered in India 
with a rupee capital. 

Q. Is the management reserved for 
Indians? 

A. Ultimately it must be managed by 
Indians. 

0. As Indians get experience in shipping, 
the management should be transferred to 
them ? 

A. They can get experience very soon. 

Q. You want to reserve the coastal trade 
for Indian ships? 

.1. Not all at once, but in course of time. 

G. You also would wish to give bounties? 

A. Yes; so long as Indian revenues have 
not to pay much. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved for 
Indians and if there is no opposition from 
the British, even then you would like to have 
bounties ? 

.-1. In the beginning they ought to have 
some little bounty. 

Q. You recommend the abolition of the 
deferred rebate sj'stem? 

.I. That is my strong point. This de- 
ferred rebate sy.stem is very bad for the Gov- 
ernment as well as for the shippers. My 
association is strongly against it. 

•,h You are a shipper yourself? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Would you recommend anything else 
in the place of the deferred rebate system? 

A. I do not recommend anything else in 
the place of the defer: el rebate system. We 
want free competition. 

(?. Supposing you do away with the de- 
feired rebate system and supposing you also' 
do awa 5 ’' with any other companies except- 
ing the Indian companies trading on the 
coast, don’t you think that the Indian trad- 
ing companies will come to some arrange- 
ment among themselve® with the shippers? 

A. We do not want any arrangement. 
Under this rebate system we pay more than 
what we would pay under the free competi- 
tion system. 

Q. Don’t you want the sailings to be 
regular ? 

A. Especially in rice trade, we do not 
want regular sailings. It is enough if we 
have sailings seasonally. We can get tramp 
steamers for Bs. 9. per ton whereas the 
British India quote Its. 16 per ton. 

Q. Did you woi-k out the figures you have 
given in your written evidence? 

A. No, I did not do it; it was my secre- 
tary who did it. 

Q. Would you not have British officers -in 
future ? 

A.' For some time we would like to have 
them until we get ourselves trained. 

Q. Do you wish that the Government 
should begin shipbuilding first and then hand 
it over to private enterprise? 

A. Yes. “ , 

G- Are you a wooden ship-owner? 

A. Yes. 

G. Do you think there is a future for 
wooden shipping? 

A. As a subsidiary industry between small 
ports we must have wooden shipping busi- 
ness. 

Q. Don’t you find it difficult to get the 
wooden ships insured? 

A. No, there is no difficulty; only the pF“’ 
mium is rather high. 



Q. If the coastal trade is reserved, then 
would you not require a large number of 
Indian oflScers® 

A. Yes; when Japan has trained herself 
in such a short time why not Indians. Are 
wo inferior to the .Japanese 

Q. Do you think the Indian has an in- 
clination to go to sea? 

A. I come from Cutch; we have several 
seamen there and I think that unless the 
Government comes in and helps them that 
race may die out soon. 

Q. Are hoys sufficiently educated to he- 
como officers? 

A. They are hankering after literary 
education which is not paying; they would 
be extremely glad to take up marine educa- 
tion which starts them well in life. 

Q. Do you think the Government should 
provide training ships free? 

A. That is for our financiers to suggest. 

Q. YJiat is your opinion? Do you think 
the boys .should pay their fees? 

.4. In the beginning they ought to be 
given education free. 

Supposing a rich man’s son wants to 
go to sea, is there anv reason why he should 
l30_ given his marine education free? 

' A. I do not think any rich man will go in 
for this line. In the beginning only the 
poor seamen will come up for this and they 
must be educated free. 

Q. Supposing the Government open a’ 
training ship, would rich associations like 
your rice merchants’ association be prepared 
to endow scholarships? 

A. We rice merchants are very poor and 
petty merchants and we cannot afford to 
institute scholarships. < 

Q. 'In England the shipping companies 
and service associations provide scholarships 
for the training ships Conwaj' and 
Worcester. 

,A. But India is a poor country. 

Q. Then how do you suggest the cost of 
the training ship to be met? 

A. I would suggest the le\'y of a surtax on 
freight. That would bring to the mercantile 
marine an enormoxis sum of money. 

Q. Where do you have your wooden ships? 

A. In Kutch. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Aro you trading 
in Rangoon rice? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are j’ou in favour of the coastal trade 
being reserved for Indians? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you object to the deferred rebate 
system ? 

A. Yes, most vehemently. 

Q, Supposing you owned several steam- 
ships and that you started in the rice trade 


between Rangoon and Bombay; that yo 
quoted a certain rate of freiglit per ton an 
you booked a quantity of cai-go; three daj 
later another ship-owner quoted Rs. 2 belo 
your freight and also booked cargo t 
Bombay. Don’t you think that the ma 
who shiijped in your ship would be at a dii 
advantage in the Bombay market? 

A. There is fluctuation in the price of ric 
also. I might purchase rice at Rs. 300 p€ 
ton, another man might purchase at Rs. 3£ 
per ton. I must use my foresight. Ther( 
fore you cannot cut competition. This" d( 
ferred rebate system has disorganised trad 
and it kills petty merchants. 

(?. Is that opinion held by all the mei 
chants ? 

A. There m.ay be some loyal shippers wh 
are indirectly helped by the companies an 
they may not hold the same opinion. 

The President. — Q. We want j’our opinio 
whether an Indian mercantile marine can 1 
established ? 

A. We cannot do it without abolishing tl 
deferred rebate system. It kills our trade 

Q. We cannot possibly recommend to tl 
GoA'crnment a system to suit only the ri( 
trade. We are here to recommend to tl 
Government the establishment of a mercai 
tile marine not only for the coasting trad 
but for all trade and at all seasons, 
would help us very much if you would rep! 
for the whole of India and-not for the ri( 
trade only. 

A, I say that owing to the rebate syste 
the Indian companies too have been spoilei 
The British India, the Asiatic and tl 
Scindia have all joined together and a 
crushing the traders Unless tliis is abolis 
ed the Indian mercantile marine cann 
thrive. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Don’t you thir 
that regular and fixed quotations of freigl 
are better than competition from all quarter: 

A. The price is not fixed. I think Fr 
competition is better. 

Q. IMy question was whether a fixed quot 
tion of freight was not better for trade tlu 
compctitio.n from all quarters : 

A. In merchandise, prices are not fixed; 
the fixing of freight is good for the me 
chants, it is also good for the ship-owners 

Q. Have you had any experience of tl 
Rebate system? 

A. Yes. It was onlj’ a few years aj 
when there was no rebate; it keeps us dow 

Q. You would prefer to secure your ra 
and make your contract? 

A. Yes. 

V. 0. In training Indians for an Tndi: 
Mercantile IMarine, you are of opinion th 

H 2 
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the education should he free? 

A. Certainly in the hegmning. 

Q. Is that because the class of Indians 
from 3 -our part of the country are poor. 

.4, Yes; also because of the bad condition 

of the ivooden ships. . 

Q. Are there any Indian officers on ships 
that now go to sea that you know of? 

A. Yes, I know of some who go from Cal- 


cutta to hladagascar. _ 

Q. Do j’ou consider that if these men who 
cannot afford fees are trained as officers they 
will make able officers and commanders. 

.4. That depends upon the instruction 
given them. 

Q. Amongst the British Mereliantship ser- 
vice, there is a %'ery distinct line between 
able seamen and the officer class. 

A. People from the upper class become 
' commanders; w'e would evolve in time; let 


us' have instruction at first. 

Mr. Jadit 'Nath Boy. — Q. Do you think 
that respectable Indians will come forward 
for training jf they are given good oppor- 
tunitj' ? 

.4. Yes. Hindus and Muhammadans both 
will, if they are given chance; they are 
respectable. 

Q. Do you think that all classes of Indians 
w’ill come forward if there is a career open 
for them? 

A. Yes. 

President, — Q. Do you really .think that if 
Government _ supplied the education and 
pioper training and gave proper opportuni- 
ties all classes w ill come forward to be train- 
1 ed as officers? 

.4. Certainly, 


Q. Even to the highest command of big 
ships? 

A. Certainly they will. 

Q. Supposing you go to sea ; you don’t 
think there ivill be difficulty with different 
classes of religions and creeds if you had a 
training ship ? 

.4. I just gave you an instance of the sail- 
ing ship wo .have from Calcutta to Mada- 
gascar, "We have Hindu and hluhammadan 
seamen. They generally get on ivell, but 
they have separ.ate cooking arrangements. 

'V^liat is the size of the ship you have'-’ 

A. 100 or 200 tons. 'We had a sailing ship 
of 800 tons, but not now. 

Q. Have you owned anj' steamers? 

A. No. 

Would you like to own any? 

A. Knowing the experience of the Scindia 
Company, I would keep away, unless the 
deferred rebate system was made quite 
illegal and I was assured of Government 
patronage. 

Q. YHiere do you build your ships? 

A. At Cntch. 

Q. Supposing Government were prepared 
to help j'ou, do j'ou think that j'our ship- 
building j'ards could he extended to build 
steamers ? 

,4. That depends upon technical know- 
ledge and skill. 

Q. tSupposing Government provided for 
that and j'ou obtained outside technical 
assistance, do you think the men from your 
District would be willing to learn? 

A. They would be only too willing to go 
in for a new occupation. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 11. 


The CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Bombay. 
Written statement, dated the 30th August 1923. 


<3- I to 3. In the opinion of my Comm 
tee the disorganisation of the shippii 
-industry in India caused by the war has 
a large extent been remedied and the indi 
try at present appears to be developing sat 
factonly. ^ 

There is nothing in their opinion, exce 
X money and patience 

militate against the development of shipni' 
enterprise by the people of this country a: 
my Ooinmittee can suggest no measures 
remove these difficulties. 

Shipping Companies require many yef 
of experience before they can be worked 
a satisfactory system and become financia: 


stable, and the launching of so many im- .. 
mature shipping concerns during the past 
fo'Y yours has in my Committee’s view pre- 
judicially .affected the prospects of the Indian 
Shipping Industry to a very great extent. 

Q. 4. My Committee consider that any 
form of State aid is liiglilj’- undesirable and 
economically unsound and that this opinion 
has been well borne out by the failure of 
recent experiment^ in this direction in 
America and elsewhere. 

_ It appears to my Committee that the only 
time when a system of bounties can be tole- 
rated is when a nation must foster its own 
Mercantile Marine whatever the cost may be 
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rather than rely on the Mercantile Marine 
of a foreign nation. Japan is a case in 
point hut not so India, which is an integral 
part of the British Empire and accordingly 
my Committee are of opinion that a system 
of bounties would, even if it led to the con- 
stitution and develoiiment of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine, he a perfectly unneces- 
sary tax on the income of the country. 

Q. 5 to 17. The above answers preclude 
replies to these questions. 

Q. IS. My Committee are in favour of 
free trading, but with some measure of re- 
taliation towards those countries that reserve 
their coasting trade for sliipping lines of 
their own nationality. 

Q. 19". The reservation of the coastal trade 
would, my Committee consider, hinder its 
free development and would unnecessarily 
interfere With the shipping industry gene- 
rally. 

Q. 20. This question requires no answer in. 
the light of the above replies. 

Q. 21. My CommU-tao wouU point out/ 
that this depends entirely bri the trade in 
which the vessels would be employod. 

ss.iy Opnimit.tee are strongly of 
opinion that building should be competitive 
and that vessels should be bought in the 
cheapest market. 

Q. 23. IMy Committee would reply that in 
the sense of the question as framed there is 
no shipbuilding atvd marine engine construc- 
tion industry at present in India. 

Q. 24. Tho reasons for the absence of a 
shipbuilding and marine engine construction 
industry in India are chiefly the lack of ex- 
perience and general unsuitability of India 
as a building centre. India can purchase all 
her requirements in this connection more 
satisfactorily from other countries and my 
Committee would add that in order to com- 
mence shipbuilding or engine construction 
India would have to import the raw materials 
and experienced labour required. 

Q. 2J.-My Committee can suggest no 
remedies to overcome difficulties ttat are 
natural and economic. If these difficulties 
did not exist private enterprise would before 
now have backed shipbuilding enterprises in 
India. 

Q. 26. My Committee are firmly of tho 
opinion that State aid for the industry in 
question is most undesirable. They do not 
see why the tax-payer .should pay for an 
industrj' which is not in' their opinion neces- 
sary to the country and which cannot be 
made to pay on a commercial basis. 

Q. 27. In view of the answer to the irre- 
vious question no reply to this question is 
required. 


Q. 28. My Committee recommend that no 
legislative measures be talen for this 
purpose. 7 

Q. 29. My Committee are opposed to the 
grant of construction bounti^ to any vessels 
built in Indian shipyards. / 

Q. 30 to 35. The answer b question No. 29 
precludes a reply to theseAuestions. 

Q. 36 to 42. If these/questions are in-_ 
tended to apply to the/building of ocean 
going irower propelled Aips then my Com- 
mittee would point out'that wooden ships of 
this nature are obsoWe. They consider it 
inadvisable to suppoy the building of coun- 
try craft by either ^egislative measures or 
financial aid. / 

Q. 43. Difficulty/s experienced in effecting 
the insurance of /ooden ships built in India 
or elsewhere bufiiiy Committee can suggest 
no remedy. 

Q. 44. My fiom^ittee consider that very 
few youths of this country are likely to be 
desirous of following the sea in the capacitv 
of officers of the mercantile marine. 

Q. 45. If Govemmeat have funds to spare 
for the promsior of hulks for the purpose of 
tiainijjj; India-"' youtln Commlvtoo 
cate that hu-’ks be purchased for this pur- 
pose since they would undoubtedly be of 
benefit. 

Q. 46. For modern requirements my Com- 
mittee consider tliat cadets should^ undergo 
a i^reliminarj’ course of instruction in a 
training ship or in an establishment on 
shore, thereafter completing their training 
at sea. 

Q. 47. My Committee aai-ioc» that train- 
ing shij)s he in Indian waters and solf-sup- 
porting, but until such time as Indians 
prove that they are capable of profitably 
owning or managing sliips and actually own 
ships on a reasonably large scale it would 
hardly pay the Indian tax-payer to support 
a, scheme for training Indian oflScers. 

Q. 48. If cadets are trained in England 
they should pay the full fees for such train- 
ing hut my Committee see no objection to a 
system of competitive scholarships. 

Q. 49 and 50.- These questions are answer- 
ed above. 

Q. 51. My Committee advocate that after 
undergoing their preliminary training the 
boys should serve a period of apprenticeship 
in steamers of tho mercantile marine. 

Q. 52. hly Committee have no doubt that 
shipowners would accept apprentices for 
training on iiayment of the usual premium, 

Q. 53. My Committee are strongly of opin- 
ion that the Government should not pay any 
portion of the premium. 
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n 5:^ and ?5. No reply to tliese questions 
is required in the light of the above answers 
to questions oi this subject. 

q\ 56. My Ciinmittee recommend that tne 
picsent curricilum of study in England, 
based as it is up)n years of practical experi- 
ence, should ho “followed as closely as pos- 
sible. , , , 

Q. 57. My Comiiittee would approve of 
the establishment d Nautical Academies for 
the purpose in quesion promded that they 
were promoted by pivate enterprise ns in 
the United Kingdom. 

Q. 5S. The number f Academies required 
can only be decided inthe light of the ex 
perimental knowledge ol their utility and of 
the number of applicant, for training hut 
my Committee are most itrongly convinced 
that they should in /^il Cises he self-sup- 
porting. / 

Q. 59. My Committee consider that a 
moderate number of young Irdians may he 
expected to take up this calling. 

Q. 605 My Committee replj' to sub-sections 
a, h and c in the negative.', 

Q 61. In view of tlie an^ver to the pre- 
. tllis QUestitn 110 

reply. 

Q. 62. My Committee would lefer you, in 
reply, to question No. 64, paragiaph 3. 


Q. 63. My Committee understand that 
there are facilities in India for the train- 
ing of apprentices. 

Q. 64. In view of the fui-ther curtailment 
of the Eoyal Indian Marine my Committee 
think that this question does not now arise. 

Q. 65. My Committee are not prepared to 
approve of burdening the tax-payer with the 
cost of sending apprentices outside India. 

Q. 66. IMy Committee accept the prin* 
ciples enunciated in the prolegomenon to 
this question. . . 

Q. 67 and 68. Answers to these questions 
are not required on account of the reply to 
question 66. 

Q. 69. My Committee are opposed to any 
methods of indirect aid to promote the estab- 
lishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 70. INIy Committee have already clear- 
ly indicated that they are not in favour of 
direct ^or indirect State aid of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever. 


APPENDIX. 

The questions iu tlio Appendix 'coiiceiu. 
Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering Com- 
panies only and the Chamber therefore, is 
not called upon to reply thereto. 


Oral evidence of Mr N- BIRRELL, representing the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, examined 

at Eomboy on the 29th November 1923. 


President. — Q. are speaking on behalf 

of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce? 

A. Xes. 

Q. As far as the shipping industry' is con- 
cerned, there is no reason why the shipping 
enterprise^ should not he started and success- 
fully carried on in this country provided 
Indians attain the necessary knowledge, 
money and patience? 

A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. It is merely a matter of merit and ex- 
perienee. 

A. That is so. 

Q. Your Committee are against any form 
of State Aid? 

A. IVe have every sympathy with the 
aspirations of the Indian people, but we are 
absolutely opposed to any State aid, that is 
aid at the expense of the public revenues. 

<3* Even if it is onK to start the industry? 

A. If you are going to start it, you will 
bale to carry on for at least a considerable 
time. 

1 1 ^' T^e fair to 

Help the Indian shipping industry with State 


aid even if you included the other portions 
of the Empire? 

.4. We are certainly opposed to the idea 
altogether. 

Q. That is to say, you oppose the idea that 
other parts of the Empire should be looked 
upon as foreign. 

A. We would. 

Q. Your Committee are in favour of free 
trade; and they are against reserving the 
coastal trade of India except as a measure of 
retaliation towards those countries that re- 
serve their coasting trade for shipping lines 
of their own nationality^? 

A. We had Japan in mind when we put in 
this answer. 

Q. Your Committee do not think that ship- 
building would ever be a success in this 
country ? 

.4. No. 

Q. Supposing the steel industry was deve- 
loped in the future, so that it will be pos- 
sible to buy steel plates as economically in 
this country as, say, in Europe? Do you 
think then that there will be any chance for 
this industry? 


{ 
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.4. I do not think so. It nnist depend 
entirely on the future and on private enter- 
pij'lse. IT tlic uppui Luulty &liouUl'aiiaej I 
tliink it may he assumed 'that private enter- 
prise will come forward automatically. "We 
do not think it is a matter which can he 
forced by Government stihsidies or anj’thing 
of that sort." 

9 . Purely from an economical point of 
view you are against it. You do not con- 
sider that there is anythince asrainst the 
conditions in the country to ijvevent it from 
developing the industry? 

.4. It requires expert knowledge and ex- 
perienced labour. If the raw materials were 
here and everything else in favour of ship- 
building, private enterprise would automati- 
cally come forward. 

Q. Supposing they start it with the neces- 
aa-vy expert advice, there is no reason why 
the industry should not gradually he built up 
until the Indians become efficient? 

.1. I suppose not, 

Q. The chief reason whj' your Committee 
are against State aid is that it will affect the 
tax-payer? 

J . That is so. 

(?, Is your Committee against fostering 
any industry which cannot he made to pay 
on a commercial basis? 

/I. The industry should be solf-suppoi’ting. 

Q. From a coniPiercial point of view your 
Committee consider that wooden ships are 
obsolete ? 

A. Quite out of date. 

Q. Y'ou do not think that it would be of 
benefit to the country to Veep this old trade 
going for .'jcntimental reasons? 

.1. T think it would be an absolute waste 
of time and money. 

Q. With reference to the officers going to 
sea, you consider that very few youths will 
be willing to follow a sea-faring life. Sup- 
posing that proper facilities for training 
and. opportunities for serving as aimrentices 
were offered, do you think tliey nould be 
likely to come along? 

A. It is rather a difficult question to 
answer j but in a number of cases Vhere 
apprentices have gone to sea, they have not 
shown any great enthusiasm. This is purely 
ray personal opinion. 

Q. Do you think that if, before the ship- 
ping industry is established, the firms that 
trade to India wore proiided with a guar- 
antee that the apprentices received a two 
years’ course of training in a Government 
Training College, they would take a certain 
ntimber of Indian apprentices? 

A. I see no reason why they should not. 
Of course there is a good deal of hard work 
required of an apprentice and I expect that 


the firms would want some reasonable assur- 
ance that the apioi’entices would be prepared 
•fco dry ^nnli work. •' 

Q. Do you consider that if a training ship 
is established in India it should be sqlf- 
supporting? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Your Chamber would not object to Gov- 
ernment' providing the ship in the first in- 
stance ? 

A. We think that fees should be levied in 
order to cover the expenses, the same as is 
done elsewhere. 

Q. Would you mind telling me whether 
you ever had any Indian Officers or Engi- 
neers in the ships you had to do with? 

A. Not so far as I know. 

Q. Do you think they are more likely to 
take up Engineering than Deck work? 

.4. I think it is probably a warmer job. 

Q. In your reply to Question 64, you refer 
to the further curtailment of the Royal 
Indian Marine. Wliat is j’our authority for 
that .statement? 

A. The Inchcape Rcpoit;. 

Q. Tho redtiction of the troop ships re- 
ferred to in that Deport is merely a change. 
It docs not involve the reduction of tho 
Royal Indian Jlarinc. 

.4. That was the geneial assumption. 

.S'ir John Biles. — Q. In question 24 you 
say that tho reasons for the absence of a 
shipbuilding industry in India are the lack 
of experience and the general unsuitabilitv 
of India as a building centre. Wliat do you 
mean by the term ‘ general unsuitability ’ of 
India ? 

.4. India does not possess tho raw mate- 
^ rial nor tho necessary expei-t advisers who 
can undertake the work. 

Q. Don’t you think the raw materials 
could be imported at a low price? 

.4. I do not think so. It is much more 
economical to build the ships where the 
material is available. 

Q. That is economically true. But in 
Japan, fo" instance, most of the materials 
are imported and there is a shipbuilding in- 
dustry in Japan. 

.4. It is to a great extent due to the fact 
that the Japanese have been studying this 
business. 

Q. But you say t’ae general unsuitability 
of India as a huildin^ centre. 

A. We had in vieu the fact that ship- 
building oiTlers from ah over the world drift 
to tho United Kingdoir. ^and it is hardly 
likely that such orders would come to India 
to the same extent for many years to come. 

Q. The proposal of the Indians is that 
ships built for the Indian Mercantile Marine 
shall be built in India. Do you think that 
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India has not enougli-experience and is gene- 
rally uiisnitable for building such ships 

A. If a demand arise and jnnional, 
experience and everything else is there, pri- 
Tnt© cniicrpris© "will comG ror- 

Q. You say that India is unpitahle. You 
do not mean that ultimately it will not be 
suitable ? 

Q. You talk about the undesirability of 
having ship-yards in India. If ultimately 
conditions alter, do you think it would be 
desirable to have ship-yards in India? 

A. I should not see any objection provided 
it is nor going to be bolstered up by the 
State. 

Q. Generally speaking you object to pro- 
tection of any kind? 

A. I object to State aid. 

Q. Is State aid the only form of protec- 
tion? ^ 


A. That is the only form of protection on 
which we are invited to give an opinion. 

Q. Do you object to any other form of pro- 
tection ? 

A. I am afraid that is a question for the 
Tariff Board. 

Q. Wliat is your objection to State aid as 
confined to shipping? 

A. If we start and bolster up any trade by 
paj’ing over lump sums of money we are 
simply bringing about an artificial state of 
affairs which would be economically unsound. 
If a trade cannot pay for itself, then it has 
no business to be there. I am speaking 
absolutely personally and without having 
considered it with regard to this particular 
questionnaire. It is a question which applies 
generally. 

Q. Because you apply it generally, you 
make a particular application to shipping? 

A. Yes. 

Sir Aitliur Froom. — Q. Does your chamber 
sympathise with the feeling that appears to 
be in India, namely, the Indians should have 
an Indian mercantile marine? 

hly chamber is in entire sympathy with 
the idea provided it can be worked on a com- 
merciallv sound basis. 


Q. It is a perfectlv natural aspiration? 

A. We are in entire sympathy with tha 
aspiration. 

Q. Does your committee think that th 
mercantile marine should not be bolsterei 
up by heavy bounties or subsidies? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Not even in the initial stages? 

ri. Not even in the initial stages. 

Q. In reiily to questions 1 to 3, you say 
There is nothing in the comiaittee’s opinioi 
except want of knowledge, money am 


patience to militate against the develop- 
ment of shipping enterprise. Do you know 

flc a o£ fnot iJinf fliprA aro a oorioiiz 

number of Indian owned ships which are 
doing reasonably well? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. They have got along reasonably satis- 
factorily so far without Government aid? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is your chamber in favour of free trad- 
ing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the coast? 

A. Speaking generally within the Empire. 

Q. You referred to wooden ships in reply 
to a question put by the President. I take 
it you meant that wooden ships of large ton- 
nage are obsolete? 

A. 1 am not referring to small country 
crafts which I think do not come within the 
scope of this committcelB-inquiry. 

‘ Q. Is your ciramber entirely in sympathy 
with the question of giving Indian youths 
an opportunity for training with a view to 
become officers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is difficult to take a man as an ap- 
prentice if he has liad no training in a train- 
ing ship. Have your commiftee any objec- 
tion to a training shi]) being started? 

A. It would undoubtedly be of immense 
benefit. 

Q. That is with the iflea of giving Indian 
youths a chance and to see whether they 
really will come forward for the sea-faring , 
profession readily and if * so whether they 
prove a success. 

A. Yes. 

Dhoan Bahedur T. Bangachariar^ — Q. 
Indians and Englishmen co-operate in 
Bombay for tlie common welfare of India 
and I shall ask your co-operation in solving 
the problem that is facing this committee. 

A. T shall gladly co-operate. 

Q. Is the committee^ that you mention In 
reply tr the questionnaire a sub-committee of 
the Cl’amber of Commerce? 

A. It is the whole committee of the Cham- 
ber. The shipping sub-committee of the 
Ch.amber sat and drew up certain answers 
for the consideration of the whole commit- 
tee. The chamber with some modifications 
accepted the answers. ^ 

Q. Can you mention the personnel of the 
sub-committee if you have no objection? 

A. I am sorry, I cannot give the names. 

V-. P® y?" recognise that till recentlv the 
British India and the Asiatic Steam Naviga.- 
tion companies had practically the monopoly 
oi the whole coastal trade in India ? 

A. I knew they have been trading on the 
coast. 
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Q. Rpcently tlie Scir.dia Steam Navigation 
company lias taken a small place in it? 

A. Yes. 

The Prcsideiii. — Q. The Bomhaj^ Steam 
Navigation plies to Karachi and Goa and is 
an Indian Companv. 

A. Yes. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. 
Have you heard that a committee iras ap- 
pointed by the Bombay Government in 1920 
which applied to these two companies, the 
British India and the Asiatic asking whether 
they would take Indian cadets and that the 
companies refused to take Indian appren- 
tices ? 

A. I have not heard of it. 

The President. — Q. There are certain large 
British shipping companies which refuse to 
carry apprentices at all; others will only 
■fnlro appiotibiuco Tiuiii - pui tfluulur 'CrtllUlllg 
chips. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Pangachariar. — Q. 
Your committee state that it is the want of 
knowledge, monej’- and patience that militate 
against the development of the shipping 
'enterprise. If -the iieople have no oppor- 
tunities of gaining knowledge, don’t you 
think that they are veiy much handicapped? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had the companies which carry on 
trade "with India recognised their duty to 
Indians of training them, would not the 
people of India have taken to shipping long 
ago? 

A. I cannot say that. I am not qualified 
to speak on the aspirations of the Indians. 

Q. Some experts have told us that if 
opportui.ities were given the Indians would 
have talcen to the sea-faring life long ago. 

A. AYo suggest that here in the written 
answers. 

Q. As it is they have had no opportunities? 

A. They have had very restricted oppor- 
tunities. 

Q. Y’'our committee would therefore advise 
the Governmenk^of India to give facilities to 
such Indians as are likely to take to this 
life? 

A. That is answered in our replies to the 
questionnaire. 

Q. But j'oii hedge that recommendation 
with some difficult conditions. You want 
the institutions to be self-supporting; but 
having regard to the class of ’people who are 
likely to go in for this do you think it is a 
feasible proposition? 

A. It is a reasonable proposition. 

Q. It 'may be reasonable in rich England, 
but do you think it is feasible in India? 

A. If you consider the number of j^ung 
Indians who are sent to Europe every year 
to study for the Bar, for Engineering, for 


medicine and ether professions, I do think it- 
is a feasible proposition. 

The class of people who are likely to 
take to this life are the people who are al- 
ready taking to this life, namely the Muham- 
madans on the east and the west coast and 
the people of Southern India who belong to 
the poorer classes. Having regard to their 
position in life, would jou still adhere to the 
statement that it should be self-supporting? 

A. I should say without hesitation that, 
taken as a whole, the lascar in India is so 
uneducated that to think of putting him 
to sea as an officer is unimaginable. 

Q. We have been told by experts that 
given the opportunities, some of them are 
likely to turn out very good officers? 

A. It is rather difficult to say a thing 
which I do not heliqve. , . . 

(J. Will you not yield on this point, having 
regard to the conditions of life of the people- 
who go in for the sea-faring life? If you 
J'edge your recommendations around with 
such difficult conditions, it is the same as 
giving with one hand and taldng away with 
the other. 

A. You are proceeding on the Fasis that 
lascars would be suitable for this particular 
lob, that is as officers. Personally I do not 
think they would he suitable. 

Q. Experts have said that this class of 
people would come to the front if properly 
trained? 

A. I do not think so. • 

Q. Is your committee aware that the Agri- ‘ 
cultural college and the Forest college are 
started by the Government and maintained 
by them ? 

A. They arc internal development. 

Q. This being external development, will 
you place it on the same footing as the 
others ? 

A. In- regard to external develop'ments, 
facilities do exist and will continue to exist. 
Are you satisfied with the existing 
facilities? 

A. That is a different question. 

Q. The companies refuse to take appren- 
tices ? 

A. I suppose no suitable man offered him- 
self and so the companies refused. If you 
put up proper material in the way of cap- 
able apprentices, the position may be re-, 
considered. 

Q. If your committee were aware of these 
recommendations, would they have hedged 
their recommendations with such conditions? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Personally you think later on the posi- 
tion may be reconside'’ed. 

A. I have no doubt that if suitable ap- 
prentices or candidates were put forward 
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later on, these companies might pel haps re- 
consider their position. I am assummg 
p?Snt that thi class of hoys who come for- 
ward are entirely unsuitable. 

0. As a prudent man would you not asK 
why these two companies have not done any- 
thing in this direction? i j 

A. Presumably there has been no demand 

from suitable persons. 

Q In answer to question 70, your com- 
mittee state: My committee have already 
• clearly indicated that they are not in favour 
. of direct or indirect state aid of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever. That being your recom- 
mendation, do you really hope for an Indian 
mercantile marine? 

A. It .all d^ends on the enterprise of the 
Indians themSelves. 

Q. How many years have you been m 
India.'' 

A. For the last 17 years. 

Q. Knowing the people as you do and 
knowing their conditions, do you still hope 
for an Indian mercantile marine, not to 
speak of expecting it? To put it plainly, I 
want to know whether your sympathies are 
practical or are merely confined to words? 

.4,. I cannot say more than what the com- 
mittee have said by way of sympathy. 

fj. I want that sympathy translated into 
action. Have you suggested any means of 
developing the mercantile marine? 

A. There are difflcultier 

< 3 . I ask you to face the difficulty and 
facing it would you still stick to the answer 
that your committee are not in favour of state 
aid of any description’ 

A. If j'ou want state aid to be given, it 
means that j-ou are raising up a spoon fed 
industry which becomes a tax on the State 
for all time to come. 


Q. All children are spoon fed; are not 
Indians children in the matter of this indus- 
try? 

A. That is nature. 

Q. "Why should we bj artificial means be 
kept in a state of childhood? 

A. That is the fault of the Indian child, 

( 3 . Also the fault of the Government. We 
find that countries -where state aid is given 
are prosperous. English shipping got state 
aid when the Dutch people threatened to 
capture the sea. The English then deve- 
loped their mercantile marine by state aid. 

A. I plead ignorance of that. 

. Q- Do you agree to the proposition that 
in future the government of this country 
must play an active part in the industrial 
■aevelopment of the country with the aim of 
making India more self-contained in respect 
-of men and material’ - 


A. That is a natuval aspiration on the part 
of the people. 

Q. As a policy of the Govrenment would 
vou object to it? 

' A. I rather hesitate to give an answer to 
that question. I am here representing- the 
Chamber and not myself. While I am here 
as a representative of the Chamber I hesitate 
to give iiersonal opinions. 

Q. If that is to be the future policy of the 
government of this country, would your com- 
mittee modify its ansivers? 

A. I think my committee will stand by 
the answers they have given here. 

Q. Even if the -Government wants to change 
its policy? 

A. Under any circumstances. 

Q. I must repeat my question again : 
IVithout state aid do you really expect India 
to develop liei mtiicuuolla mailuc? 

A. That is a matter, I am afraid, which 
onlj future years will give an answ'er to. 
You must first of all get your mep and then 
start the w'ork. Then it is time enough to 
censider ivhat further steps may be necessary. 

Q. Supiiosing we create a suitable class of ■* 
men, supposing ibe companies which cany 
on trade are not willing to iake Indian 
cadets, then is it not really impossible for 
tliem to find employment? 

A. Yes, I recognise that. 

Q. Eecognising that, you will be throwing 
out men trained for a particular profession 
without any chance of employment. Is it 
no! so? 

A. I should say that we must wait and see 
what class of men these institutions turn 
out. I have sa’d already if the men are 
suitable, there is no reason w’hy they should 
nc.'u get employment. Secondly you are going 
on the assumption that the Indians .them- 
selves never have had anything to do with 
shipping. Even now there are certain Indian 
shipping companies. 

Q. You refer to the Scindia Company? 
How many' ships do they ow’n? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. How many steamers have the Scindia 
Company got? 

The Ilon’hle Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas . — 
Seven. 

A. I do not know'. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. 
What are the requirements of this country 
for the coastal trade? 

Q. Do you know' how many steamers are 
now doing the coastal trade of India? 

A. Although the “ British India ” have 
many steamers they' are not all engaged on 
the coastal trade. 

from me that about 100 steamers 
would be required to do the coastal trade of 
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ihe country and only seven are at present 
in the hands of the Scindia; the rest are all 
foreign companies. Do you thint the Indian 
^Mercantile Marine can develop under these 
conditions? 

A. That is the present position , provided 
suitable materials, etc., vrere forthcoming 
conditions might alter. 

Q. You object to the reservation' of the 
coastal trade on principle? 

A. Yes, on principle. 

Q. But if it came to competition vith 
iomign people you v'ould advocate it? 

A. So far as our Committee is concerned, 
ic is merely a matter of retaliation, recipro- 
city. 

Q. Otherwise you object to it altogether? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the view which the Committee 
hold or would they change it as circums- 
iances change? 

A. That is the view. 

Q. Were you on the Chamber a few years 

-ago, 1017, loie? 

.4. No. 

Q. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce have 
considered this question of the reservation of 
the coastal trade. Have’ you seen the papers 
•on this subject? 

A. I do not Imow anything about it. 

Q. Your objection to State aid is merely 
because the taxpayer will suffer or is it based 
on any other ground? 

A. The taxpayer’s point of view is one, 
and the other is that we don’t believe that 
you can by artificial means establish a ship- 
ping industry. 

Q. Would you consider the reservation of 
the coastal trade for British companies also 
artificial? 

.4. As I have already said, we would leave 
the trade open except as a measure of reta- 
liation. We object to the reservation of the 
coastal trade even against foreign ships. 

Q. Would you allow the Government of 
India to reserve the coastal trade to such por- 
tions of the British Empire as treat Indians 
fairly? 

A. I cannot go beyond our reply to Q. 18. 

Q. Are you not in a postion to answer this 
question? 

A. You are endeavouring to inveigle me into 
an argument on a point on which I have not 
been instructed. 

Q. Supposing Government established a 
braining ship and gave the necessary train- 
ing, that alone will not be enough unless 
Government also guarantees future employ- 
ment? 

A. We see no reason why, provided they 
are sufificiently educated and prove themselves 


capable, Indians should not follow the sea 
life. 

Q. In your answer to Q. 44 you say that 
very few youths of this country are lilrely 
to be desirous of following the sea life as 
officers. Is this based on your personal 
knowledge or experience? 

A. No, it is only a general impression. 

The Ilon’hlc ilfr. Lahiblwi Samaldas. — Q. 
Supposing that the shijr-building industry 
is started in this country and we got the 
steel plates which should be utlized for the 
purpose (Tatas are manufacturing plates 
now), would you give the..ship-building indus- 
try protection? 

A. The proposition becomes economically 
unsound. Because you are giving protection 
on imported materials, the natural assumption 
is that that material is available elsewhere 
at cheaper prices, and consequently the ships 
could be built cheaper elesewhere. 

Q. Your Committee would not recommend 
that sore of protection? 

A. To the Tariff Board in regard to steel 

UP have said that we might be prepared +n 
conSKier giving bume xoim oi ubunty; this 

question would come under that answer. 

Q. In your reply to Q. 1 to 3, you say that 
there is nothing except want of knowledge, 
money and patience to militate against the 
development of the shipping enterprise in 
India. As regards money, we are prepared 
to find it. Would you help us in getting the 
knowledge required ? 

A. It is not possible for me to say any- 
thing more in that respect. 

Q. Y’ou would not view any action taken 
by Government to provide more knowledge 
for us in a spirit of opposition? 

-.1. We have already replied to that when 
we referred to the various institutions pro- 
posed being self-supporting. 

Q. In reply to Mr. Eangachariar you said 
you would differentiate between internal and 
external industries. Is not the coastal trade 
an internal trade? 

A. I suppose it is in a way. 

Q. In this connection I would draw your 
attention to the statement made by one of the 
witnesses that in the Victoria Jubilee Techni- 
cal Institute in Bombay the fees charged are 
cnly Es. 100 per annum for Bombay students, 
while the cost per head averages Es. 650. 
Government represent the general taxpayer 
and if out of the general taxpayer's money 
Government are prepared to find the cost to 
foster Indian Shipping would you have any 
objection to this industry being helped? 

A. The present time when budgets are not 
being balanced is not suitable. 

Q. You consider wooden ships obsolete for 
ocean-going purposes? 
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A. That is so- „ 

Q For river-borne trade do you think Final 

' wooden ships with motor power would be of 
any use? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. What about the insurance difliculty/ 

A. I believe good Insurance Companies 
would fight shy of wooden shi^. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Boy.—Q.—^ou have said 
that India does not possess raw materials 
and expert labour to do shipbuilding. Unless 
a .begimiiiig is made, can you expect labour 
to be trained in this country? 

A. We were referring to experienced labour. 

Q. You won’t get experienced labour unless 
you make a beginning and unless a demand 
is created by ships being built in the country, 

A. I suppose we have got to make a begin- 
ning. 

Q. About the taking of apprentices, you 
say that if suitable candidates offered them- 
selves the shipping companies would be wil- 
ling to take them.P 

A. There is no reason why they should not. 

. 0. T understand there is definite opposi- 
tion from tno mi won maia, inB Asiatic anu 

the other companies? 

A. I have just been told so. I was not 
aware of it before. 

Q. If that is the attitude of the steamship 
companies, why should not this Committee 
recommend to the Government to have train- 
ing ships? 

A. We agree to the training ships. 

Q. Should they not be maintained by the 
Government at their cost? 

A. That is coming back to the old question. 
I do not suppose any objection would be 
raised to granting scholarships in certain 
cases, but I think the general view is that the 
class of men who would be suitable for the 
employment would require to be men of such 
education that it would be wrong to class 
them as poor and as not being able to pay 
their fees. 

Q. There are people who have got educa- 
tion but who have not the means. These 
men do require some encouragement. 

A. I think that can be given by having 
reeoursp to scholarships. 


Q. If they show an aptitude they can go 
higher up? 

A. They might -wm one of those scholar, 
ships which would always be the price for 
the intelligent. 

President.— Q. Supposing the Government 
brought in a resolution that bond fide coast- 
ing steamers should carry one or more Indian 
apprentices, would you think that it would 
be interfering too much with the liberty of 
the shipowner ? 

A. It would not be; but rather the difficulty, 
would be in defining what exactly a coastal' 
ship is ; for many of them simply come on to 
the cost for a trip or two when trade con- 
ditions demand and after the demand has 
been satisfied, they move off to /■some - other 
part of tlie world. 

Q. I was referring to .the ships that carry 
mails from Bombay to Karachi and Calcutta 
to Eangoon, Do you think they would object 
lo that? Supposing m the mail contract a 
clause was inserted that one or two Indian 
apprentices should be- coulcU, .yrmr 

Chamber,, ,b- ““ mterXerlng with the 

liberty of the shipowner? 

A. Of course it would to some extent mto»- 
fere with the liberty of the shipowners. But 
1 do not know whether there would be any, 
definite opposition so far as my chamber is 
concerned. 

Q. You do not -think there will he any • 
opposition? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do you think that any percentage could " 
be fixed? 

A. ■S^^len you come to a percentage like 
that, it is a difficult matter, because the oumer 
is res 2 )onsible for the running of the ship. If 
hb is not satisfied with the technical knowledge 
of the man that is forced on him, he rnight 
take it rather seriously. 

Q. It would have to be understood that so 
far as the apjirentices are concerned full 
qualifications have to be insisted upon. 

A. As I already said it all depends upon" 
how the apprentices conduct themselves. If 
they are quite suitable, I do not see any 
reason why they should not make good. 

President . — Thank you verj^ much. 


Witness No. 12. 

The Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Coy. Ltd, 

Written Statement, dated the 30th August 19S3. 

shOTes ' fcdia the world. We can see no immediate pros- 

present characterises nffiich at pect.of any recovery until a large portion of 

present characterises the mdustry throughout the present excess tonnage has been absorbed. 
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It follows that under these adverse conditions 
the shipping industry’ in India can best he 
managed by companies of long experience, 
in other words by those companies by whom' 
the coasting trade of India is for the most 
part served at present. 

Q. 2 and 3. The conditions which militate 
against the development of shipping enter- 
prises by the people of this country are that 
the present depressed and unsettled state of 
the industry calls for the most experienced, 
able and economical management to overcome 
the present difficulties., fiut even were the 
conditions normal we do not consider that the - 
people of this country possess the necessary 
knowledge and experience or the natural apti- 
tude which must be essential to tne develop- 
ment of a mercantile marine, and we can 
suggest no measures to overcome these 
difficulties. 

Q. 4. We are entirely against State aid in 
any shape or form. The only successful 
mercantile marines are those which have been 
formed by a series of private enterprises or 
which have come into existence as an absolute 
necessity to the counti-y. We do not believe 
that an Indian Jilercantile Marine will oyer 
be formed from private enterprise and with 
the country beiu" served as it is by British 
shipping lines there can ho no question of 
there being any necessity to form a mercantile 
marine at the e.xpensc of the country, since 
the trade of India is in no way dependent 
on foreign shipping. 

(J. 5 io 17 . — Since we are opposed to State 
aid there is no necessity for us to answer 
these question®. 

Q. 18 and 19. We do not recommend any 
form of protection for the Indian coastal trade 
except possibly against those countries wffiich 
reserve their own coastal trade to their own 
shipping companies. 

Q. 20. This is a matter which we consider 
should be left entirely to the companies 
engaged in the trade. 

Q. 21. The size and description of vessels 
required for any particular trade can only be 
determined by experience. 

Q. 22. We do not favour any form 
of protection in shipbuilding. As far as the 
size of vessels which would be required for 
employment in the Indian coastal trade is 
concerned, we do not Imow of any such in- 
dustry in India. 

Q. 2If io 26. The natural conditions are 
against the establishment of a shipbuilding 
and marine engine construction industry in 
this country, and if this wnre not so we 
cannot but think that pidvate shipbuilding 
yards would have been established long ago. 
This being so, we do not think that it would 


be right to saddle the Indian taxpayer with 
the burden of supporting an industry which 
is never likelj' to prove successful. 

Q. 27 to S5. The above answers 'make it 
unnecessary to reply to these questions. 

- Q. 36 to 43. We think it has been amply 
demonstiated that steam driven wooden ships 
oie a failure. If these questions apply to what 
are ordinai'ily known as country boats we 
consider State aid entirely unnecessary for 
any such industry. 

Q. 44. During recent years we have 
received very few applications from Indians 
desirous of following the sea as a profession. 
We have had experience of youths of European 
descent, born and bred in India, whom we 
have taken on as apprentices, and we have 
found that in the majority of cases such 
individuals have not been a success. 

Q. 45. We think that steps should first be 
taken to find out if sufficient numbers are 
likely to he forthcoming, before anj^ active 
stops are taken to provide for any scheme of 
training and of ensuring future employment 
and advancement. 

Q. 40. Preliminary training before cadets 
go to sea in a training ship or a shore estab- 
lishment is undoubtedly desirable if not 
absolutely necessary. 

Q. 47. Training ships or establishments 
should bo provided by private enterprise at 
any rate until it can be proved that any 
training scheme is likely to be a success. 

Q. 48. Cadets sent to England for train- 
ing should be supported by private means. 

Q. 49 and 50. Our answers above reply to 
these questions. 

Q. .51. We consider it essential that a 
cadet should servo an apprenticeship on an 
ocean-going vessel. 

Q. 52 and 5S. We see no reason why ship- 
owners .should refuse to accept apprentices 
though possibly they ivould require the pay- 
ment of a premium ■which should be provided 
by the youth himself or his parents. Such 
premium mighi be returnable after the satis- 
factory completion of a period of apprentice- 
ship. 

Q. 54 . Our answers above deal ■\vith this 
question. 

Q. 55. We believe it is usual to provide 
fz-ee food and bedding but no allowance is 
made for clothing or unifoim. 

Q. 56. The curriculum of study should 
follow closely the subjects for examinations 
as laid down by the Board of Trade. 

Q. 57. This depends upon the success or 
otherwise of the whole scheme of training 
Indians for the sea. If the success of the 
scheme is assured, then a Nautical Academy 
■would undoubtedly be a necessity. 
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O 58 The number of academics nceessarj 
cah only be decided by experience. We 
consider that they should certainly be self- 


supporting. 

0. 50. We think that a fairly considerable 
.number of Indian youths might be desirous 
of becoming Marine Engineers. 

(?. GO and 61.—\Ve do not think that Gov- 
ernment can be expected to provide for their 
training. 

Q. 62. In our opinion there is no construc- 
tional work in India which is lilcoly to give a 
sufficient practical training to Engineer 
apprentices. 

Q. 63. We understand there are a few 
schools of engineering in India but we believe 


that the course of instruction is applicabk 
more to land than to marine engineering. 

Q. 64 and 65. In view of the curtailmen! 
of the R. I. 've do not consider that anj 
training ship should be established in Indit 
and we certainly do not think that the Gov. 
eminent shoukriie burdened with the cost oi 
sending apprentices abroad for trainings 

Q. 66 to 6S. We accept the conditions and 
principles on which mail contracts arc si 
present based. 

Q. 60. We do not advocate any method o 
indirect aid to promote the establishment o 
an Indian Itrorcantile Marine. 

Q. 70. M'c nro opposed to any form of stab 
aid and we need not therefore reply to flii 
quest ion. 


Oral evidence of Mr. F. L. BARNETT, representing the Bombay and Persia Steam Naviga. 
tion Coy. Ltd., examined at Bombay on tbo 29tb November 1925. 


President . — I should like to assure you that 
we are only searching for information. ^ The 
reason why this committee has been appointed 
is that the people of India want to start a 
mercantile marine composed of their own 
officers and the Government of India have 
appointed us to advise them as to the best 
way of doing this. We have aslied peoiile like 
3 'ourself to help us to get the information 
ve require. If any question is asked which 
you feel to be personal, or detrimental to 
your business, you are not bound to answer it. 

Q. Are you speaking for the company or for 
yourself? 

A. I am representing the company (Mogul 
Line), 

Q. What is the state of the shipiiing indus- 
try in India? 

A. The shipping industry in India shares 
the extreme depression which at present 
characterises the industry throughout the 
world. 

Q. You say in reply to Q. 2 and 3 ; “ Even 
were the conditions normal, we do not con- 
sider that the people of this country possess 
the necessary knoudedge and experience or the 
natural aptitude which must be ! essential to 
the development oi a mercantile marine! ” 
Supposing they started the work now, is there 
any reason why' they should not assimilate 
rapidly? 

A. I think it would take a good many 
generations. 

Q. We do not mind the delay. Is there 
any definite reason why they should not 
UEiimilate? 

L To a certain extent, the Parsis, the 
Obristians and the Muhammadans have some 


slight aptitude. As regards the re.st I do no 
think they have any aptitude for the sea. 

Q. Even from a business point of' view? 

/i. It is very hard to divorce ordinary busi 
ness from ship])iiig companic.s. They hav 
f.xccllcnt business aptitude. Shipping is 
highly complicated business. 

Q. Would * you toll us how many nr 
Indians in your shipping office 

/I. Wo have one Pnr.si in the charterin 
department. 

<?. Has he got good o-xpericnce in shipping 

.‘1. lie has got experience in chartering. 

^ Q. Is yonr company entirely European? 

A. I am referring to the klogiil line. W 
have 2 Indian Hirootors. 

Q. Are you giving evidence only for tfa 
Mogul line.*’ ‘ - 

••1. Yes, I am concerned only with tb 
Mogul line. 

Q. Out of how many are there 2 not 
European Direeiors? 

A. Out of six. 

Q. Is tlie capital a rupee capital? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are the majority of the shareholder 
Indians or Europeans? 

A. The majority are Europeans. 

Q. Were the directors concerned in rcplyic 
h) the questionnaire? 

_A. No, it was answered by the managic 
d’.rcctor. Jlr. Cunningham drafted the reph 

Q. Is the companj' against state aid in an 
form? 

•A. Yes. 

Q. Would you give j'our reasons? 

A. We have several reasons. For or 
thing we believe that if India has a mercantl 
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marine she must have natural enterprise. We 
do not consider state aid would tend to develop 
that natural enterprise. On the other hand 
it would stultify natural enterprise. 

Q. It is only to foster a new undertaking 
that we are now' going to start, 'Jn other words 
that state aid is wanted. Would you still 
object to it? 

A. Yes, I still object to it on principle. 

Q. Can you give the reasons? 

A. I do not believe in the Indian mercantile 
marine. I think the Indians have not got 
that general aptitude for the sea as the 
English. If they had that inclination, when 
so much shipping has been going on all rotmd, 
they would have already formed a mercantile 
’^marine. The very fact that they have not 
3'et formed shows thai they have not got the 
natural aptitude for a sea-faring life. 

Q. Wc have to give it now. 

A. I am afraid we are not hopeful. 

Q. As far as ship-building is concerned 
have you built any ships in the Mogul Line? 

A. Ko. Turner Morrison as Managing 
Agent of* Alcock Ashdov'u , have built small 
barges and launches. 

Q. Did the Mogul Line buy ships* or build 
them? 

A. We have them built at home. 

Q. You had them built specially for the 
pilgrim traffic? 

•.'1. Yes; as a matter of fact, it is quite 
impossible to get them second-hand to suit 
the exact requirements of the trade. 

Q. In your reply to Q. 24 to 26, you 'state 
that natural conditions are against the estab- 
lishment of a ship-building industry in this 
country. What do you mean by “ natural ” 
conditions? 

A. I had in view other ship-building re- 
quirements such for instance as coal and steel. 

Q. Take the Calcutta side. Suppose the 
Tata Company can produce at a reasonable 
cost steel plates in the near future, and you 
have the coal fields there. In the future, 
would it be possible to start the industry? 

A. There will be difficulty in getting skilled 
workmen. 

Q. Supposing you had skilled experts, is 
there any reason why the Indians should not 
gradually work and run their own line? 

A. There is no reason why they should not, 
but there Js the difficulty of training Indian 
• workmen at accurate workmanship and that is 
essential in ship-building. 

Q. There is no reason why they should not 
learn under skilled supervision. 

A. Yes, but it will take a pretty long time.- 

Q. How do you find the Indian crews? 


A. They require a tremendous amount of 
supervision. 

,Q. Do you do any repair work? 

A. At present we have only four steamers 
and we do very httle. 

Q. Do you carry any Indian apprentices? 

A. We carry European apprentices. 

Q. Any officers on the Deck side? 

A. All are Europeans. 

Q. Any Engineer Officers? 

A. We have Parsees and Eurasians chiefly. 

Q. Do you find the Hindus, Muhammadans,. 
Parsees and Anglo-Indians doing satis- 
factorily ? 

A. I think we may say we do. 

Q. Did you never try any Indian appren- 
tices ? 

A. No. 

Q. Supposing a suitable Indian lad wanted^ 
(o go to sea, would you refuse to take him? 

A. I think so. 

Q. On any particular ground? 

A. We could hardly mix them; we should 
have either whollj' European or wholly Indian 
men. 

Q. But they are all mixed even in big 
Schools and CoUeges. 

A. They are aU different classes. 

Q. Supposing you had boys of the same 
class applying. Supposing Government; 
established a training ship, and having been 
for two years in a training ship and got the 
certificate that he has done the full course, 
would you have any objection to take him? 

A. We should like to see a four years’ course 
of training and the result of it. 

Q. You would not have two years in a 
training ship? 

A. We would not. I think we should rather 
go by the light of experience. 

Q. Supposing you got applications from 
Indian youths who desired to go to sea, would 
you have to put them up to your Directors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing you had properly trained and 
properly qualified Indian officers, would it not 
be advantageous to have them in your busi- 
ness; trading ships to the Red Sea, for- 
example? 

A. I do not see any advantage. 

Q. I take it that you have all Europeans 
because they are the most efficient and 
qualified. 

A. They are the only men obtainable. 

Q. If other people are obtainable, is there 
any reason why they should not be taken? 

I do not find any concrete reason why 
Indians should not go to sea. 

Q, If it is the intention of Government *3 
provide training for Indians, I take it you 
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-u-ill be in agreement that it will^ be necessary 
-to have a training ship in India. 

A. I think it would. ' . 

Q. That ought to be maintained by private 

enterprise? 

A. We think so. 

Q. Entirely by private entei-prise? 

A. Possibly Government might do a little. 

(?. Even in England training ships are pro- 
vided by Government; there is no reason why- 
training ships should not be provided by the 
Government in India? 

No. . . . , . 

Q. If Government provided a training ship 
and trained boys as officers in the Merchant 
Service, would not your company give open- 
ings to them? 

A. I think they would. 

Q. Would you' be inclined to assist the 
aspirations of the people of India to form 
their own Mercantile klarine? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Are your apprentices trained free? 

A. We take a deposit of Es. 500, but this 
is returned at the end of the 4 years of train- 
ing. We' feed them ; they provide their o-wn 
clothes. 

Q. Do you have any special course of 
instruction on board? 

A. Yes, in their various duties, from the 
Captain and the Chief Officer. 

Q. Are there any Anglo-Indian apprentices? 

A. There were. We still have one or two; 
in fact, we found that Anglo-Indians arc not 
•satisfactory; in many cases they did not com- 
plete the four years. 

Q. You say that the Indian Marine is going 
to be curtailed. Could you tell me how you 
arrived at that conclusion? 

A. We now learn it is not so. It was 
the general impression. 

The B.on’hle Mr. Laluhhai Somalclas . — Qb 
In reply to Q. Nos. 2 and 3, you refer to 
the lack of natural aptitude of Indians. 
What are jmur reasons for saying that? 
Save you moved with the people and tried 
to find out? 

A. I have not exactly made direct enquiries; 
people do not seem to be keen. 

In Q. 4 you say “ we ” are entirely 
against State aid. By “ we ” you mean the 
Mogul Line, not Turner Morrison and Com- 
pany. 

A. That is so. 

Q. You feel sure that no private, enterprise 
.will come forward to form any Mercantile 
Marine. Have you any objection, if Gov- 
•ornment find the money and are prepared to 
take the lead, in giving India her own 
Slercantile Marine? 

A. That would__depend upon the proposed 
method of taxation. 


Q. But if ihc tax-payer is prepared to pay 
and the Central Legislature is prepared to 
recommend and find the money; you would 
have no objection, at least not on racial 
giounds or on the ground of competition? 

.-1. Not on these grounds. 

Q. You say you do not favour any form of 
protection in ship-building. WTiat do you 
mean by the word “ jirotoction ”? 

A. Proiection would be a tariff* on ship- 
building materials and so forth. 

Q. About the e«{nblisbmcnt of ship- 
building yards in India, the President e.x. 
plained to you that Tatas arc manufacturing 
steel plates. As regards skilled labour, 
perhaps you Icnow that a Locomotive factory 
is being put up at Jnm.sliedpiir under expert 
management which will bo enpablc of manu- 
facluriug about 100 locomotives per year. 
This can only be done if Government are 
prepared to jilace an order for, say 100 loco- 
motives per annum. In similar circum- 
stances, would you advocate Government 
guaranteeing an order for small steamer.s that 
arc required for the Indian coasting trade? 

A. I am afraid I have not got the nece.ssary 
data to answer the question. 

Q. Yon said yon had not taken any Indians 
ns apprentices. Perhaps yon know that your 
company was one of those that were not in 
favour of the employment of cadets on Board 
their ships in 1920. 

.1. Yes. 

Q. You said you do not want Indians and 
Englislimcn on tlie same boat? Is it on racial 
grounds? 

.1. No. 

Q. If you find there is enterprise and a sea- 
faring spirit in Indians what is your objection 
to start training youths for the coastal 
trade ? 

A. The coastal trade from Karachi to 
Calcutta is very different from a deep sea 
trade. 

Q. In Q. -14 you refer to youths of European 
descent born and bred in India whom you 
found not to bo a success. Were they pure 
Europeans or Eurasians? 

A. Pure Euro 2 )Dans bred in India. 90 per 
cent, of them prove failures; the remainder 
can be said to be successful. 

Q- Is_ it your opinion that any educational 
institution that is started to train the people 
of this country should be self-supjrorting? 

A. Yes, they should levy fees. 

Q. But that does not make the institutions 
eelf-oapporting. Even after 20 years the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, 
costs Es. 650 per student, while the fees 
do not come up to more than Es. 100 a year. 
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A. We merely come back to wbat I said; 
we do not consider there is natural aptitude. 

Q. Have you made any enquiries or is that 
statement based on a general impression? 

/I. It is a general impression. 

Q. Do you think that the Government 
should not come forward to establish training 
ships? 

A. Private enterprise should come first and 
then if it proves a success, the Government 
'' may encourage it. 

Q. Is it~your idea that Government should 
sit with folded hands and allow private en- 
terprise to run it first? 

-4. Yes. 

Q. In other industries, is it not the other 
way? Don’t you think that the Govern- 
ment are pioneers in other industries and 
private enterprise only comes in later on? 

A. We believe that there should be some 
guarantee of ^success before the Government 
can step in. 

Q. In reply to questions 52 and 53 you 
- saj- : ‘ ‘ There is no reason why shipowners 

should refuse to accept apprentices.” Does 
it not appear to you from what has been 
read out to you that your own line has re- 
fused to take apprentices? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you consider that it is the duty 
of the Government to provide training ships 
and then arrange for the cadets to be taken 
in on charter boats of the Government? 

A. Our answer to those questions should 
have been qualified by putting the word 
‘ Indian ’ before ‘ shipowners ’ so that it 
would read ‘ We see no reason w'hy Indian 
shipowTiers, etc....’ 

Q. Don’t you think that you as the 
managing agents of ' a firm, one-fourth of 
whose shares are held by Indians, owe a duty 
to Indians in this matter? I put it to you 
as a trustee of the shareholders, is your duty 
confined to taking dividends for your share- 
holders or beyond that? 

A. We may probably take one or two if 
suitable candidates offered tliemselves. 

Q. The beginnings wull ahvays be small. 
As it will take generations, the earlier the 
beginning is made, the better. In the 
Indian army also they have begun to take 
Indian ofBcers. 

A. We are speaking from the point of view 
of 4he mercantile marine. 

Q. In regard to the nautical academy also, 
do you think that private enterprise should 
come first and Government should step in 
later on? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you enter into any agreement with 
the European apprentices you take up? 


A. Yes. - . - 

Q. If 3 'ou are not satisfied j’ou do* not pay 
them any premium. 

A. That is only in theory. 

Q. Will you furnish the committee with 
a copy of the apprentice indenture form that 
you take ' from the European apprentices ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. You say that the 
people of this country do not possess the 
knowledge, experience and the natural apti- 
tude for the shipping industry. Is that not 
the very reason why Government should 
come to their aid? 

A. We consider that lack of -what we term 
aptitude is largely bound up with the natural 
instinct in maritime affairs. 

Q. The Indians did possess once the mari- 
time aptitude, but it is dying out; don’t you 
think it should be revived? 

A. In England the youths are very keen, 
they alw'ays think' of a sea-faring life and 
they love it; here in India I have never come 
across an Indian youth who has shown any 
interest in that way. 

Q. If they are in the business the keen- 
ness will come, otherwise there is no scope 
for its coming? 

A. That can only be taken as a hope and 
not as a fact, 

Q. Is it not necessary that Government 
should help them if they show the keenness, 
to go into it? 

A. It certainty ought to be the position 
il they show the keenness; but they have 
not sho-ivn it yet. 

Q. Now they are showing it; is it not 
necessary to provide facilities for them? 

.4. We have seen a desire on the part of 
the investing public; that is very different 
from the personnel of the mercantile marine. 

Q. That is the reason why Government 
should come forward and encourage the 
industry? 

A. There is no reason wh_v private enter- 
prise should not attract Indian apprentices,, 
if the aptitude is present. 

Q. Don’t you think that Government also 
should help them? 

A. We are opposed to all forms of State 
aid at present. 

Q. If the taxpa^'ers say that the Govern- 
ment ma_v help the industry, will ,vou object' 
in that case also? 

A. It would be very bad for the country 
to have a mercantile marine which max' not 
prove a success. 

Q. The people want to try it. 

A. In the case of the Australian mercan- 
tile marine, it cost the Commonwealth some- 
thing like 2 million sterling. 
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Q. They have not abandoned it olto- 
gelher; they are still tiying. 

o'. \mh regard to the training of Indian 
officers you say that yon have no objection? 

A. We have no objection whatsoever. 
But the difficulty is they would not come for- 
ward in sufficient numbers. Even_ if they 
come they would not complete their train- 
ing; that' is our complaint. _ _ 

Q. Supposing they do come m large 

numbers? , ,, , 

.4. Then the maj’ority of them will not 

complete their training. 

Q. If they come forward, is i<_ not neces- 
sary to give them Government aid? 

A. I presume you mean financially? 

Q. Yes. 

A. T do not know which class of men 


would come forward. , , i 

Q. Supposing well-to-do and educated 
men come forward, w^oiild ,y^^* adiocato 
that Government should help them? 

A. If they are Parsis, they would not re- 
quire any help. 

Q. If educated IMuhammadans come for- 
ward, would they not require help? 

i. I do not think State money could ho 
expended like that. 

Q. All the money of the State comes from 
the people; the State represents the people 
and the people want it; why do 3’ou object 
then? 

A. Holding the opinion which we do, we 
are very chary of supporting any jiroposal 
to levy any further taxation in India ns far 
as the mercantile marine is concerned. 


Q. Had you any applications for admission 
as apprentices ? 

A. Yes, w’e had about five or «ix. 

9. If applicants are coming forward, is it 
not incumbent upon the Goveiument to do 
something to help the training of appren- 
tices? ■* 

A.^ They are not keen in joining the mer- 
cantile marine. 


Q. If they show' keenness for going into 
it? 

A. As far as w'e Icnow, they have not 
showm the keenness. 

Q. You said just now' that you got some 
applications for admission as apprentices; 
unless you test those applicants, how' can 
you say that they have not the keenness for 
a sea-faring life? 

A. Six applications are very few' indeed. 

Sir Arthur Frooni . — (?. I take it you ap- 
preciate the feeling amongst certain Indiams 
m this country that' they should have an 
Indian mercantile marine.’ That feeling has 
been given expression to in the Legi.sTative 
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Assembly whether from jrntriotic or senti- 
mental motives is beside the point ; there is 
that feeling. You can apj)reciate that feeling 
in any nation whether it is Indian or any 
other? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You consider that feeling to be merely 
a patriotic one at j) resent and not backed^ 
up by any great desire from tlio sons of 
Indian gentlemen wishing 'to take to a sea- 
faring life? 

A. Yes. that is my feeling at present. 

Q. You mentioned at the beginning when 
our chninnnn was asking you some ques- 
tions that in your office, you had a Pnrsi 
who looked after the ('bartering business, _ 
Has chartering business anything to do with 
the management of shipiung business? 

A. It is quite njiart. 

Q. In the engineering department of the 
Mogul line you hnv(( Parsis? Arc there 
Muhammadans? 

. 1 . No liluhnmmndans ; there are Parsis, 
Goanese and Europeans. 

Q. You have, say. a European chief 
engineer, Pnrsi second engineer and Goanese 
assistant cngineer.s. etc., in vour ships? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In any of your ships, have vow an 
Indian chief engineer and a Emoponn 
second engineer? 

.'I. No. 

Q. Presuming that the Indian is trained 
sufficiontlv and that he holds n Board of 
Trade cortifiente, do 3011 see anj' <rhjcetion to 
his becoming an officer on the Mogul lino 
or do 3-01) think' there would still he con- 
siderable difficulty? 

•• 1 . It would be very difficult to work in- 
deed. 

0- You tliink the dock dci)artment should 
be run b3’ Europeans? 

A. It should ho wholly Indian or wholly 
European; both should not he mixed up, at 
any' rate in the first stages. 

Q. Y'on never heal'd of any great desire 
on the part of Indians to como forward to 
take to a sea-faring life. I take it you are 
referring to the upper class Indian’s who 
would like to qualify' ns officer.s ; whereas 
there are a great many Muhammadans who 
come to sea as Inscars? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. In y'our experience of kluhammadnn 
and Hindu Inscars do you think if they are 
encouraged to educate themselves snfficient- 
ly, they' would become officers in the mer- 
cantile marine? 

* ^ flunk it may take many generations. 

They have to bo educated first. They are 
very good if they are led, but T clo not think 
they w'lll be able to command. 




Q. You Imow they do command satisfac- 
torily in certain cases. Some have got home 
trade certificates and they have been in 
charge of ships up to 1,500 tons. Do vou 
consider there is a wide difference between 
the charge of shipping on the coast and 
that of ocean-going? 

A. Yes, they are fit only for small coasting 
vessels. 

Q. You have been told that among other 
companies, the Mogul line showed a dis- 
inclination to tahe apprentices? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing training ships are estab- 
lished and boys after being trained in the 
training ship' for over two years ap^rly to 
you for admission as apprentices, do you 
think even then the IMogul line would 
object to take them? Would there be ob- 
jection from the management or the ''per- 
sonnel of the ship? 

A. I think there will be difficulty from the 
personnel of the ship. 

The President. — Q. By personnel of the 
ship, you mean from the officers and not 
from the crew? - 

.4. Yes. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. That difficulty may 
be overcome if these lads prove themselves 
good ? ' 

.4. Especially after they have been trued 
in two or three vessels, there may be no 
difficulty. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. In reply to questions 
22 to 26 you say : ” We do not favour 

any form of protection in shipbuilding 

The natural conditions are against the estab- 
lishment of . a shipbuilding and marine 
engine construction industry in this- country 
and if this, were not so we cannot but think 
that private shipbuilding yards would have 
been established long ago.” Do you think 
that if shipbuilding yards had been subsi- 
dised, there would be a chance of compet- 
ing successfully with foreign yards? 

A. I thipk there would be no chance; 
you will have to import all the material. 

Q. Are^not steel and coal available here 
in India? 

A. No doubt tire position is changed now. 

Q. Do you think that with changed con- 
ditions of supplies of good steel and coal 
and with a subsidy, they might not succeed? 

.4. It would take a long time. 

Q. Do you think that a subsidy would help 
to create a ^ shipbuilding industry and thus 
develop the Indian mercantile marine? 

A. I think it would stimirlate it. 

Q. Would it not depend on the amount 
cf subsidy and the extent of private enter- 
prise that is forthcoming? 


A. Apart from the difficulty I mentioned 
as regards skilled labour, I think there would 
be other difficulties. 

Q. Do you think that even if subsidised, 
skilled labour will not be forthcoming? 

A. Strictly speaking except a very small 
percentage who show a natural aptitude 
and skill, Indians cannot run a shipyard 
successfully. 

Q. Do you mean that skill in shipbuild- 
ing cannot be created but it has to be im- 
[•orted lai-gely from home? 

- A. Yes.'' 

Q. MTry could not skill be created by trailr- 
ing? Is it practicable to import skilled 
labour from home? 

A. I .should like to put it this way : I 
would be sorry to invest capital in a ship- 
building yard at present even if subsidised. 

Consider that Indian craftmanship is such 
that vessels so built would be leaky and un- 
satisfactory.” 

Q. Even if it had been done under pro- 
per supervision? 

-•1. The cost of supervision would be so 
enormous that it would be prohibitive to 
undertake it. 

Q. In spite of the subsidies, shipbuilding 
is impracticable in your opinion? , 

.4. At the present stage it is impracti- 
cable. 

Q. Would it be practicable at any time or 
hr the near future? 

. A. It is to be grown from very small 
bogimrings; it will take a great many years 
to become anything like perfect. 

Q. Would it not be desirable to have a 
shipbuilding iirdustry in India? 

A. Yes. 

(?. May not the experiment of subsidising 
a shipbuilding industry be tried? 

A. It may be tried on a very small scale. 
If tried on an extensive scale, it would be 
waste of capital.' 

Q. Wfill private capital be available? 

A. I understand there is a good deal of 
capital in Bombay and Calcutta. 

Q. Would it be encouraged to come out 
by subsidising the shipbuilding industry? 

A. I, think it could. 

Q. The six applicants for admission as 
apprentices that you referred to, were any 
of them qualified by training in a ship? 

A. They had no training at all. 

Q. They were refused, not because they 
were Indians but that they had not the re- 
quisite training; even European lads under 
similar conditions would have been refused? 

A. .Apprentices do not usually have any 
training whatsoever before being apprenticed. 
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0. Would you accept for apprenticeship 
a European iad who had no framing am 
not an Indian youth who had training <■ 

A. We carry wholly Europeans on tlie 
deck and so we cannot accept Indians. 

Q. It is on the score of inability to tako 
Indian apprentices and not on racial grounds 
that you refused? 

A. Yes. We did not consider they would 

make good seamen. , , , c 

Q. Do they have an inherent lack or na- 
tural aptitude and ability? 

A. I .should not say lack of ability ; they 
have ability but they lack' the aptitude. 

Q. Have' you had' experience of Indian 
cfficers on a ‘.ship? 


A. Yes, we had experience of two Indian 

officers. 

Q. Where wore the Indian officers trained? 

A. They were trained in Hombay. Both 
of them arc captains even now. 

Q. If n European chief engineer retired, 
an Indian might bo promoted? So it is not 
finite correct to say that you always have a 
European over an Indian? 

A. We have Europeans and Indians in the 
same steamer. In one instance, all the 
engineering stuff are Indians, including the 
Chief Engineer who is a Farsi. As vacan- 
cies occur promotions arc given irrespective 
of racial grounds. 

Pic.sidrut.— Thank yon very much. 


Witness No. 13. 

Mr. A. J. TURNER, J.P., E.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., Principal and Secretary, Victoria Jubilee TecE 

nical Institute, Matnnga, Bombay. 


Written statement, dated 

Q. 5V. I think (juite a number of boys 
from the coast towns would take up this 
particular branch of work. 

Q. 60. .A.S a certain amount of practical 
work of a general character and a good deal 
of theoretical work will be required, it must 
be taught in a properly equipped institution. 
The equipment will cost money and I think 
Government should supply the equipment 
and at a certain stage of training, provide 
facilities for practical work in dockyards, 
etc. ; — " •* 

(b) That Government should guarantee 

a certain number of posts. 

(c) Provide facilities for higher theore- 

tical training required for the 

Board of Trade certificates. 

Q. 61. This has already been, to some 
extent, an.«wered in No. 60. 

I think the Institution, doing this nork, 
should not be put to any additional expense. 
Jaking this Institute for example, the cost 
would not be inappreciable and the fees 
charged are only Rs. 100 per annum for 


the 3rd October 1923. 

Bombay students. At the present moment 
the cost per head averages about Us. 6o0. 

Q. G:i. T think the Engineering and Ship- 
Inrilcling Firms together witli the Govern- 
ment Dockyards could supply the necessniy 
practical training. 

Q. 03. I can only .speak for Bombay and 
in Bombay, the V. .1. Tecimicnl Institute 
■s certainly able to impart the necessary 
theoretical knowledge. I do not know what 
the demand for kfarinc Engineers would 
be but if the V. Technical Institute can 
be assured that no additional expense • will 
he incurred it would bo able to turn out a 
dozen men every' year. 

I have the honour to inform you that there 
is a corirse for Mochnnicnl Engineering in 
this Institute and that a number of students 
have, after graduating, taken posts as 
Marino Engineers. 

lUnrine Engineering as such had not been 
especially taught hut T think it would be 
Quite feasible to give instructions in thi.s 
particular branch of work in certain well- 
equipped technical institutions. 


Oral evidence, Bombay, the 29th November 1923. 


President.— I should like to preface • 

fw'a?^ ive are only seek 

mr as much information as possible T 

constituted bv the ( 

sliould^b^ riicm what si, 

‘ • As bead of an important institi 


like the Victoria Technical Institute we 
should like to get information from you on 
the subject of education and the trainiu"' of 
youths. 

think a great number of boys 
Avould take to a sea-faring life? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you know tlie standard of^ education 
teat is required? 

A. A number of our boys, who have passed 
tiirougb the Victoria Technical Institute, 
have been serving as engineers on ships. 

Q. Have all of them taken to engineer- 
ing only.P Are any of them deck officers H 

A. Hone of them have taken to navigation 
- v orb. 

Q. Probably your training is not in that 
h'ne? 

A. The training is confined to engineering. 
We give no nautical training whatsoever. 

Q. Up to what age do you take in boys 
for training? 

A. The mmimum is 16; they generally 
come at 17. 

Q. "We had better confine ourselves to 
engineering. Have a considerable number 
of boys gone to sea as engineers? 

A. Yes. For a time they stick to the sea, 
end after gaining some experience they come 
ashore where they are better paid. 

Q. Supposing an Indian mercantile marine 
is formed and bigger ships are created, do 
50 U think they would stick to the sea? 

.4. Yes, quite probabh' — if better pay is 
offered to them — they may stick to the sea. 

Q. You think if the inducement was there 
they would stick to it? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Have a considerable number of boys 
gone to s'ea? 

A. There have been an appreciable number 
of boys going to sea. One of my principal 
troubles is that the boys do not report their 
whereabouts after leaving the institute. 
They come back to us only lor recommenda- 
tjons and from the testimonials they sub- 
mit, we find that for a considerable period 
they had been engineers on board a ship. 
That is the only way in which we find out. 

Q. In the Engineering part of your curri- 
culum of taining, are any opportunities 
offered for studying Mai'ine engineering? 

A. The training in Engineering is more or 
less uniform whatever branch one is taking 
lip. At the present moment we have no 
naval- machinery; w'e have the ordinary 
Babcock and Wilcox boiler, Marshall Com- 
poimd en^ne, internal combustion engines 
of various kinds and electrical- machinery. 
We have no marine type boilers and engines. 
]\Iy Board would be quite prepared to provide 
for Marine engines provided it is not com- 
mitted to any extra expenditure. 

Q. Supposing Government are prepared 
to. spend some money; would your Board be 
prepared to have special classes in Marine 
Engineering? 


A. But ifarine Engineering except that 
different types of machines are used is simi- 
lar to any other branch of mechanical 
engineering. We have a vBiy fine workshop 
and a reasonably complete one. 

Q. Do your students work in the work- 
shops? 

A. Every student spends about half his 
time in the workshops, in fact half the time 
throughout the whole four-year couise is spent 
in the workshops. 

Q. Engineer Commander Bonier, who is 
tne Marine Surveyor to the Bombay Go- 
vernment and Board of Trade Examiner in 
Engineering, told us that the Board of Trade 
accept .vour training for half time as appren- 
tices in Marine Engineering. 

A. 1 did not know that. Those students 
cf ours who pass with first class marks (66 
fer cent.) spread over the whole four years’ 
examinations in practical work and at least 
-50 per cent, in theory are allowed to sit 
direct for the second class Boiler certificate. 

Q. We would put it up to the Government 
of India that they should find funds to give 
a certain amount of Marine Engineering 
instruction in your Institution? 

.4. I have put the- matter up to my Board; 
tbe.y are quite prepared to consider the pio- 
posal favourably, provided they are not com- 
mitted to any extra expenditure. 

Q. What is the constitution of your Board ‘ 
of Governors? 

A. We have 8 members nominated by 
Government. 3 members nominated by the 
Bombay Municipality, 2 members nominated 
by the Millowners’ .\ssociation and there is 
a Trust known as the Eipou Trust ' which 
has a representation of 5 members. (The 
present members of the Papon Trust nill 
not be replaced as they die or resign). 

Q. Could you tell us what sort of members 
you have? 

A. The following are Europeans. — The 
Chairman who is the Director of In- 
dustries in Bombay, there are also one 
from tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
one from the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railv^ay, one from Tatas, one from 
the Municipality, the Government Archi- 
tect, one from Richardson and Cruddas 
Of the Government nominees, six are Euro- 
peans and two Indians. There are seven 
Europeans on the Board. 

Q. Yteu told us your Institution is no*- 
self-supporting by fees. Does the rich man’s 
son pa.y the same as the poor man? 

A. Yes. The students pay Es. 100 a year. 
It was Rs. 50 a year two years ago, but 
-we have had to raise it. 

Q. Where do your students come from? 
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A Wo "ot a]>plicaticns from all parts, 
from XepS to Ceylon. British East Africa 
to Assam. There is a large number of 
Madrassis and Alysoriaus. 

Q. Have >ou any resident students? 

We have accommodation for 240 resi- 
dent students ; at present they are just under 
200 resident. We supply them vith coolr 
rooms and dining rooms ; they form them- 
selves info messes and make their ovn food 
nrrnngements. Rs. 100 is only for their 
education. If they live on the premises they 
have to pay Rs.' o to 6 a month for the 
share of a room. 

Q. Have you any scholarship students? 

,1. Very ferv. The various provincial Go- 
vernment's do gh-e scholarships, but the 
liomhay Government offers no scholarships 
at all,' There are half a dozen or so of 
scholarships wlriclr have beeir privately en- 
dowed for poor Parsee and Hindu students. 

Q. Have rou auv special classes for 
Hindus? 

A. Absolutely no class or creed is recog- 
nized in anj' way. Wc do not make any 
special provision for anybody. 

Q. How many are on the staff? 

.1. Tliere are only 3 Europeans on the 
staff. One is the head of the IMechanical 
Department, one is the head of the plumb- 
ing and sanitarv department and the third 

myself. There are about 20 on the 
leaching staff. One thing which may be of 
interest is that in the Heohanical Depart- 
ment all except one on the staff are our old 
students, in the Electrical Department all 
eveept one on the staff are old students, in 
tlie textile, all are old students and in the 
Sarritary, two out of three are old strrdents. 

Q. Supposing the Government of India 
fndoweel a Chair in Naval Architecture and 
otre in 'Marine Engineering; as far as your 
Institute is correemed. would it be welcomed? 

.1. Very much. 

Q. Do you think you can g'ct hoys to learn 
these subjects? 

.1. Yes. 

Sir .fofii! nilcu. — Q. Do you think you 
can train hoys to ho 'Naval Architects or sllip- 
huildors without sliiphuilding yards? 

.1, .Most ceitainly not. .A yard is absolute- 
ly vital. 

PrrAdcnL — Q. T did not mean that 
the dockyard training was not to he given. 
The training ship I suggested was only a 
sort of ])reliminnrv training. 

.1. .\ technical institution is extremely 
useful for teaching the theory and tire general 
preliminary practical side, hut the actual 
practH'a! rvork mrrst necessarily he done on 
construction work. 


Sir John Biles. — Q. What is the cunlcu- 
lum of the klechanical Errgineering course 
that you have? 

A. It is not as advanced hr tlreory as tiro 
Lorrdotr University Engineering course. 

It is an extremely good arrd sensible course 
for practical engineers. "We turn out a man 
who knows how to vrse his tools and rvho will 
do well with further practice. 

Q. 1 have had at one time to suggest the 
possible course for the dovelopmerrt of ship- 
building, and I stated that Mechanical En- 
gineering students could be develo23ed into 
shipbuilders if they continued during their 
course in Mechanical .Engineering a cour-se 
in Naval Architecture, I want to draw from 
the existing material in India, from the 
Alechanical Engineering class men who could 
he most readily trained to he Naval Archi- 
tects. Do you agree? 

A. It is a very sound thing and I think 
it is c[uite possible. 

Q. Do you know anything about the scope 
of the Naval Architectural Engineering? 

/I. I am afraid I don’t. Our matliema- 
tic.s is of a very elemental y order and I 
don’t think our boys at present are good 
enough. 

Q. Mliat becomes of the Mechanical Engi- 
neers who are turned out in your Institute? 

A. They go into Mills and various works 
as Mechanical Engineers. Many of them 
aie Engineers in charge of Mills and Chief 
Engineers. 

Q. Do they become Professors or Consul- 
tants? 

A. No. Not as a rule. 

Sir Arthur Broom. — Q. Is there any pre- 
ponderance of or distinction in the class of 
men that present themselves at the Victoria 
■lubilee Technical Institute? 

.1. They are mostly Illndus of one tyiie 
Cl another. There are few Muhammadans 
and a .sprinkling of Parsees. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of any of vour 
men becoming .Ships’ Engineers? 'We have 
been told that most Engineers in ships are 
not Hindus. 

A. I should say that the majority of the 
n.en who Iiavo gone in for Marine Engineer- 
ing have been Parsees or Goanese. 

Q. Do you think that the sliiphuilding in- 
dustry in India might be develojied? 

A. I do not like to speak on anything 
that I do not know about. 

Q. l.s there a sufficient amount of skill- 
-od^ labour available in India to start ship- 
building? Y'our men are no* skilled labour? 

A. They very often go in fc’ skilled labour. 

• Generally speaking, the initiative of the 
Indian is low. 
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Q. The amount of supervision that is 
required in this country is very great? 

A. That is so”. 

' The Jlon’hJc Mr. Lahthhm Samaldo!!. — Q. 
For a suitable training in ^Marine Engineer- 
ing what extra expenditure would he 
required.!’ ' 

' A. The extra expenditure for, say, a dozen 
men will cost no more . for theoretical train- 
ing; it will mean an extra expenditure in 
practical work, and in equipment. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that a pre- 
liminary enquiry should be made before 
starting an Institution in order to ascertain 
whether a sulhcient number of students will 
be coming forward. Was any such prelimi- 
nary enquirj' made before your Institute was 
started ? '' 

.4. The Institute was started 35 3 ‘ears ago. 
Enquiries were made iirdirectly. The Gov- 
ernor of Bombay called a meeting in 188.5 
to consider the question of a Technical In- 
stitution. Jly authority is Sir Binshaw 
Y\ acha who was one of the founders of the 
Institute. 

Q. The statement of the founders was ac- 
cepted that students will be coming forward. 

A. I cannot say; that was long before my 
time. 

Q. Do you keep in touch with your students, 
after they leave the Institute? 

A. If they keep in touch with me, I dol 
Most of them do not. 

Q. Your rilechanical Engineers are practi- 
cally classed as second class Engineers? 

.4. Y'es, after two years more, they nas« 
the first class Boiler Act Examination; after 
that, they can be put in charge of any size 
of boiler. 

Q. IMost of them take to practical Engi- 
neering either in Jlills or Factories and you 
have practically modified your curriculum to 
suit their requirements. Is that so? 

A. That is not so. It is an old super- 
stition that we base our cours« on the Boiler 
Act certificates. If there is a real demand 
for the real practical man, I am pcrfectl.v 
c.-^rtain that the Board w'ould not be at 
all for converting the Victoria .Jubilee Techni- 
tal Institute into an Academic Institution. 

Q. You will have no difficulty in finding 
room for new’ men who may seek admission 
in your Institute? ’ 

A. New places well have to lie found. W^r 
have got plenty of men already. Our new' 
buildings are situated in a splendid locality. 

Q. Do the boys mess together? 

.4. It is the usual Indian arrangement. 
The}’ make their own handohaf^t. 

Q. Your Institute is considered to be the 
premier institute in the country. There are 


also some technical schools in the province. 
These institutions or technical schools are . 
c.apable of turning out skilled labour although 
your Institute may turn out a higher class 
of men? Is it not so? 

A. In the province there are industrial 
schools but they are not technical schools in • 
any sense of the term. They are industrial 
schools of the nature of pre-vocational schools. 

I think with the exception of the schools at 
Ahmedabad, none of them can tuna out high- 
l.v skilled labour. The one at Ahmedabad 
would turn out skilled labour, but the staff 
V nuld need strengthening. 

Q. You w’ant a stronger staff to turn out 
skilled labour. But that difficulty may dis- 
appear if these institutes are working under 
vou? 

4. Yes. 

Mr. Jafht Nath Ttoy. — Q. Do you take boys 
fer mechanical training or electrical 4;rain- 
ieg? ■ Do \vou get more applicants than you 
have got room for? 

A. In the mechanical engineering we have 
accommodation for 40 men, but this year 
we had 200 applications for electrical engi- 
neering and about 70 or 80 for mechanical 
engineering. Tins year it w'-as decided that 
priority of admission should be given to 
Bombay boys. We filled up the whole 
department practically with Bombay boys. 
But I fear we did not get the best material. 

Q. Does any other provi.ace contribute 
anything for the upkeep of the Institute? 

A. The Central Provinces, Madras and 
Mysore contribute Es. 200 for each student 
vf to a certain number. 

Q. You don’t find these boys averse to hard 
work? 

A. Speaking generally they work well- 
These boys w’ill do anything from the rough- 
e-t cooly work to th^ most delicate mechani- 
cal work. They are perfectly willing to do 
rny work. The old shops at Byculla w’ere 
clisman'lled and w’ith the exception of cooly 
labour all the other work connected with the 
transfer to our present site was done by tlie 
toys tlicmselves. No skilled labour was 
hired for the purpose. 

Q. There is an impression that high class 
Hindus in the Institute are not willing to do- 
manual labour? 

A. That has fortunately die-l out. \i'e are 
told that thi.s aversion to manual labour 
exists to some extent in Madras. 

President. — Q. You said you have a quali- 
faing entrance examination? 

A. It is a general education test eompris- 
mg English, Arithmetic, Algebra, Draw’ing 
and Elementary Chemistry. Most of the 
boys finish their school final course before 
coming to us: many of them have taken tha 
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Intermediate ‘in Arts course and some of 

them are graduates. _ j- i 

Q. Do you think you can give theoretical 
training to marine. apprentices? Have von 
got night classes? , 

A. This year ive have started classes bom 
frr the raihvays and the mills. All the rail- 
way apprentices come to us for theoiclicnl 
training. We do not teach them any practi- 
cal irorh. They come to us on Saturday’s. 
We can take marine boys also for training; 
bat it would require considerable strengthen- 
ing of the staff. The marine apprentices 
cannot be clubbed together with the ordinary 
student in our Institute, because the curri- 
culum of studies would necessarily bo 
different. 

Q. Can j’ou not give instructions as far ns 
mathematical marine engineering is con- 
cerned? 

A. We have to split up our mathematical 
classes. We would have your boys for 
applied mechanics classes on Jlondays. That 
would mean running a special time-table. 

Q. Still there is no reason %ihy you could 
not do it without additional staff? 


A. Additional staff would be necessary. 

Sir John BUch. — Q. You are .a graduate of 
the London University in Chemistry? 

A. I am a B.Sc. of the London Univer- 
sity- 

Q. What is the difference in the syllabus 
of mechanical engineering of your Institute 
and the B.Sc. of the London XJnivei-sity? 
Supposing the graduates of your Institute 
sit for the London Univemity examination 
in Engineering, what percentage of marks 
would they got? 

A. None of them would get through. They 
would be infinitely better 'than the London 
grndnntes on the' practical side. On tlie 
theoretical side onr standard is lower. 

Q. ITow imicl) lower? Would the boys cf 
your Tnstihito get uO per cent, of the marks 
"if they sat for the I.iondon University exami- 
nation? 

A. I do not think they would gel so ranch. 
The graduate of our Instit\ite is a practi- 
cal man with theory ns the handmaid whereas 
the graduate of the London University ir, a 
theoretical man with very little practical 
ex])criejicc. 


Witness No. 14. 

MR. E. P. NEWNHAM, C.I.E., Chief Constructor, R. I. M. Dockyard. Bombay. 
Written statement, dated the 28th November 1923. 


Q. 1. It is assumed that shipping run by 
Indians with Indians is meant in this ques- 
tion. 

It holds a vei’y insignificant position, so 
insignificant as to he practically negligible 
in the woi'kl’s carrying trade. 

Q. 2. Lack of the knowledge possessed by 
those controlling the successful shipping con- 
cei'ns operating in India. 

Tendency of Indian owners not to aspire 
to the high standards adopted by British 
owners both as regards their ships and their 
personnel. 

Q. S. Acquiring the knowledge of the 
methods followed by siiccessfnl shipping con- 
cerns. 

Owing to the excess of tonnage over cur- 
rent requirements, no iieu' sliipping adven- 
ture could expect to meet with success at 
the present. 

Q. 4 and 5. I do not advocate State aid as 
it would appear to he more conducive to 
the advantage of the comparatively limited 
number that would he directly interested in 
the shipping industry than to the people of 
India generally. 


(1. C,. Legislative measures are nmleces.^a^y 
if private individuals possess the requisifo 
initiative and enterprise, witliout .such ini- 
tiative and enterprise no legislation im- 
aginable can create a successful industry. 

Once it lias come into being ns a nalur.'il 
growth, it may follow that legislative mea- 
sures arc necessary to safeguard the intorosis 
of those engaged in it. 

Q. 7. No, SCO 4. 5 and C, 

<?. S to 17. See answers to 4, ii, 6 and 7. 

Q. IS. It is considered that the coasting 
trade should ho open to all except those 
States not granting reciprocity. 

Q. 19. "VI onkl result in higher freights and 
reduced facilities. 

Q. 20. Reservation is not advocated. 

Q. 21. Entirely depends upon the re- 
sources of the companies and the trade for 
which intended. 

< 3 . 22. Vessels _ for mercantile purposes, 
should ho built in private Shipyards under 
competitive conditions, the establishment or 
development of Government Doclcyards for 
thm pru'pose is not considered desirable. 

Q- 2o. River and Harbour craft and a few 
small ocean-going steamers have been built 
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and engined in India, but steel shipbuilding 
and marine engine construction is practi- 
cally negligible when compared with British 
facilities and output. I am of the opinion 
that even if fostered under the most extreme 
'protection they will never attain such a posi- 
tion in this country as to be .able to enter 
into successful competition with the ship- 
building and engineering industries long 
established in countries where the conditions 
are more n.atural, and favourable to the in- 
dustry. 

Q. 24 . Almost entire lack of expert know- 
ledge and the lack of desire on tlie part of 
Indians to acquire it. Lack of physical 
stomina in the Indian workmen and the ex- 
cessively enervating climatic conditions of 
the lociilities whore shipbuilding would 
generally be carried out. 

Q, 25. No. 

Q. 26 to S2. State aid in my opinion is not 
desirable, tangible results would entail a very 
largo expenditure and it is very doubtful if 
the results so achieved would justify the ex- 
penditure incTirrcd. It would appear that 
the Indian Commercial Class does not take 
up a .sufficiently self-reliant attitude in con- 
nection with sliipping. 

Q. So. T do' not advocate restrictions of 
any kind. I would allow shipbuildoVs and 
engineers to obtain their requirements from 
the most favourable markets. 

Q. 34- Not in favour of cusloins conces- 
sions any more than other artificial aids. 

Q. 35. If concessions are not granted 
abuse will not occur. 

Q. 36-42. Wooden shipbuilding is obso- 
lete for commercial purposes and should not 
bo encouraged, its decay is the inevitable 
result of modern progress. 

■ Q. 43. I do not poc-sess sufficient know- 
ledge of Insurance bu.siness to form an opin- 
ion. 

Q. 44. I Imve insufficient knowledge of. the 
youth of this country of the class that would 
be accepted as officers upon which I could 
base a usefiil opinion, judging however by 
tho':o T have seen making ocean passages to 
and from England T should think it unlikely. 

Q. 45 and 48. Government should take the 
same action in regard to training youths for 
following the sea as they do in the provision 
of education.al facilities for other professions. 

Q. 40 47 . I hai'e had no experience in 

the training of youths for following the sea, 
therefore cannot offer .an opinion. 

Q. 46. The number of tr.aining establish- 
ments should, if they come into being, be' gov- 
erned by the number of youths offering them- 


selves for training, and their situation 
should be in one or more of the main sea 
ports. 

Q. 30'. As for 46 and 47. 

Q. 51. I should think a period of appren- 
ticeship in the Mercantile Marine, i.e., in 
ocean-going vessels actually employed in 
commerce, to be essential to qualify for the 
position of a Mercantile Marine officer. 

Q. 52. Shipowners are usually willing to 
accept apprentices bxit this is a question that 
only the shipowner can answer definitely. If 
they have objections they are probably such 
as parents could overcome b.v the payment 
of suitable premiums. 

The apprentices however xvill have to 
depend largely upon their own desires and 
aptitude for acquiring knowledge, as Mer- 
cantile Marine officers are usually so fully 
employed on their owner’s affairs that they 
h.ave scant time available for training those 
that will ex-entuall.v succeed them. 

Q. 5S. It is not seen why Government 
■should bear expenses in connection with the 
training of .vouths desirous of becoming Mer- 
cantile ilfarine officers any more than foi*, 
those entering other professions. 

Q. 5>i and 55. If apprenticeship in the 
Mercantile Marine is accepted a sea-going 
training .ship does not appear necessary. 

(?. ~>6. See answer to 46 and 47. 

Q. 57. Should be considered with and re- 
ceive the same consideration as the provision 
of educational facilities for other professions. 

Q. .58. If the demand arises lectureships 
in nautical subjects could be established in 
connection xvith existing educational estab- 
lishments at present existing in the princi- 
pal .sen ports. 

Q. .59. I .am not in possession of sufficient 
information upoxi which to offer a reliable 
opinion but from my own observations I 
think it to be unlikely. 

Q. 60-61. Training establishments exist for 
general engineering subjects at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Poona, lecturers speci.alising in 
jMarino Engineering could be established at 
these Colleges, practical work being carried 
out during the college x'acations at the exist- 
ing Dockytirds and Engineering Establish- 
ments followed by apprenticeship. 

<?. 62. It is possible to acquire very con- 
siderable knowledge of klarine Engineering 
in the establishments .at present existing in 
this country and sufficient to qualify for 
Jlarine Engineers’ Sea-going Certificates 
though it cannot be claimed that these faci- 
lities are comparable with those available in 
the Doclxj’ards and Woi’kshops of Great 
Britain. 
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The majority of youths taking up 
Engineering in this country hoivever do not 
avail themselves of the opportunities nffciod 
which in my opinion is largely due to the 
pernicious climate they have to endure. 
Given the temperate and exhilir^ing clima- 
tic conditions under which the British hoy 


works, their progress and ultimate^ success 
would he vastly greater. 

Q. GS. Establislnncnts exist in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Poona where the necessary 
theoretical knowledge can be obtained. 

Q. G.'rGS. No opinion to offer. 

Q. 69-70. Indirect aid is not advocated. 


Oral evidence, Bombay, 

President.— We are only seeking for in- 
formation and any question which you con- 
sider objectionable need not be ansueied by 
you. We are asked l\v the Government of 
India to recommend the steps to be taken 
for the development of the Indian hlercantilo 
Marine and as far as you are concerned we 
want to ask you about the establishment of 
the shipbuilding industry in India. 

Q. If the shipping industry is started in 
India now, is there any reason why it should 
not be successful in the course of five or ten 
years? 

A. My opinion is that there is never likely 
to be any shipbuilding industry of import- 
ance in India. 

Q. Will you give your reasons for coming 
to such a conclusion? 

A, My main reason is that the jihysical 
condition of the people and the very adverse 
climatic conditions of the country militate 
against the development of the shipbuilding 
industi’y in India. Nobody can draw a 
comparison between the heat in Calcutta in 
the months of April, hlay and June and the 
climate in England. 

Q. Do you look upon the shipbuilding in- 
dusti'y as a particularly arduous one? 

A. It is a very arduous one if carried out 
successfully. I have known conditions in 
Calcutta when it was impossible for men to 
work on a steel vessel under construction 
without the deck being continuously flooded 
by the use of pumps. 

Q. Supposing it is necessary to build ships 
in India, do you think we can build as eco- 
nomically_ here as in England? 

A. T am sure we cannot. 

Q. What are your reasons for saying that? 

A. I came to India about 18 years ago; at 
that time on a comparison of output, 1 
came to the conclusion that one man at Home 
would do the work of four here. 

Q. Is it because of the arduous nature of 
the work here? 

A. It is largely due to the^extra phy.sical 
strain owing to the climatic conditions 
obtaining in India and also to the lack of 
stamina of the men employed. Further it 
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is an admitted fact that India is mainly an 
agricultural country and we find that a large 
number ol the men we employ absent them- 
selves periodically for considerable periods 
in order to work on the land : this results in 
a reduction of their efficiency as shipyard 
operatives. A similar condition • does not 
obtain in the industry at Home as the 
operatives never lose touch with their parti- 
cular trade or calling. 

Q. In your construction branch what is 
the highest pay that the Indian gets? 

A. lis. 300 jicr month is the maximum pay 
of an Indian Foreman. 

Q. Is he the senior man? 

.1. Yes. The senior man at present is one 
Pascal Mone/.es who has immediate charge 
of the riveters and platers. 

<?. What qualifications docs he possess? 

A. Ho does not possess any special quali- 
fications except that he has been brought up 
in the dockyard aijd trained in the actual 
mechanical work, 'on which he is now em- 
ployed. 

Q, Have you got any standard by which 
to examine the merits of these men? 

A. They have not been subjected to any 
examination. Tliey possess the requisite 
practical knowledge and are very useful and 
energetic men. 

Q. Can he become an assistant constructor 
in future? 

A. Not the remotest chance, neither is ho 
suitable. 

Q. Have they got an.v theoretical train- 
ing? 

A. None of any kind': and I would not 
permit them to take complete charge of the 
construction or repair of even small vessels, 
<?. 'Supposing they are given opportunities 
to study the construction of big .ships, do 
you think they would still not be fit to 
handle ships? 

.1. That is a very difficult question to 
answer definitely, wo can only assvime that 
they might be fit. ’ t 

Q. Do you know whei'e Pascal Menezes 
came from ? 

A. He started work with us as a workman. 
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Q. We will assume that the Government 
of India is determined to build ships under 
the guidance of Eui-opean experts. Suppos- 
ing thej^ start shipbuilding yards with ex- 
perienced people from Home at the head of 
the staff. Supposing the Government conti- 
^ nue to build ships in spite of the physical 
conditions and the climatic conditions that 
you referred to, and supposing the Indians 
ai'e properly trained, is there any reason 
wh3' they should ,not become efficiept con- 
structors of ships .P 

A. There is no reason whj- thej* should not 
become efficient constructors if they get the 
requisite training and possess the necessary 
aptitude and keenness to become successhil 
in the profession. 

Q. Do you find the Indians in your depart- 
ment keen to gain knowledge in shipbuild- 
ing? 

A. I have not experienced it. 

Q. Have you got apprentices? ' 

A. We have youths coming along and 
learning trades hut no regular apprentices, 

Q. Are thcA' simply boj'S? 

A. The.v are the same as trade ho.ys at 
- Home; they are not apprentices and not 
sxxbjected to any special training ; thej' come 
when they like and leave when they like; 
there, is no control over them. 

<?. Have you draftsmen in j’our office? 

A. I have got one European draftsman; 
he is now employed outside, supervising 
work on ships. I have also got an Indian 
draftsman who is now officiating for the 
European. 

Q. Is he a good draftsman? 

A. The Indian draftsman is verv good. 
He is the onh- one that possesses anv theo- 
\ retical knowledge of ship construction and 
calculations. 

Q. Was he educated in the dockyard P 

A. He has been in the dock.vard for a long 
time. 

- Sir John Tiiies. — Q. You have no appren- 
tices in am' sense like the apprentices in the 
dockyard at Home? 

A. No. 

Q. Do boj's who come in, come in without 
anv examination ? 

k. Yes. 

Q. Do thej' turn out work to the requisite 
standard ? 

A. They are mainlj' connected with men 
who are alreadj' emploj-ed in the establish- 
ment and work with them. 

Q. I suppose that is their onl.y qualifica- 
tion ? 

A, They have no qualifications; tliej’ are 
simpl,y brought in by other woi-kmen to learn 


a trade; if unable to do so they are '’dis- 
charged. 

Q. WliA’ don’t you set a standard and’ 
select boys who satisfy the same? 

, • A. You want us to select the boj's after 
examining them? 

Q. If you do that will it be possible to- 
get many Indians? 

A. No doubt, if a sj'stem of examination 
is introduced it would be to the advantage 
of Indians and also to the service, but it 
would need to be given effect to before an 
answer could be furnished to the question. 

Q. If you have no examination for assist- 
ing you in admission, can .you expect the 
men to turn out good work? 

A. The people that come forward are not 
usually, if ever, people of education. It has 
been found that as a boj' progresses in edu- 
cation, the desire of his parent or his rela- 
tive is that the boj' should not follow the 
avocation of the parent but that he should' 
go into some commercial office or Govern- 
ment clerical appointment, rather than 
undergo mechanical training. That is one- 
of the reasons why industrial concerns suffer. 
It is my impression that Indians are averse 
to following anj' calling involving manual 
labour, however remunerative, if thej- can- 
obtain a living bj' following some non-pro- 
ductive calling. 

Q. Do .you see any reaction from that 
view ? 

A. I see none. 

Q. Did .you read the presidential address' 
of the Engineering Congress that appeared 
in the newspapers yesterday? There the view 
was expressed that there was a desire- 
amongst the younger Engineering students 
to adopt the view that it was desirable for 
them to become working engineers and get 
more money. That was what Mr. Turner, 
the Principal of the Victoria Technical Insti- 
tute, said yestei'day. 

A. They may have observed so. I suppose- 
thej' are educationalists. Even there the 
type of work is different from what we have 
in the dockvard. Probablj' the boys go to 
the Victorial Technical Institute something 
on the lines of public school-boys, without 
anv intention of becoming mechanics. In 
inv opinion it is not a good comparison. Mj' 
opinion is that they never haA'e any idea of 
following a trade, but expect to become^ in- 
dustrial officers immediatelj' on leaving the 
institute and never to serve in the rank and 
file. 

Q. Have j'ou any information which shows 
that there is a tendency on the part of 
Indians to prefer to work as engineers to- 
working as clerks? 
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A. Not definite information. 

0. Do you think a considerable amount or 
'money is required to make shipbuilding suc- 
.cessf 111 ? 

/I. -Yes, 

0. If you select men by competitive ex- 
amination as they do at Home, don t 
think' you will in course of time get able 
’iiien ivlio will prov6 officiont nftor tra-iniiig. 

/l. I think it would take half a century 
before you can see an appreciable change. I 
am speaking of the masses and not of the 
few individuals. 

Q, The scheme for producing the workmen 
and the staff for the Eoyal dockyard at 
.Home is this : When boys of 14 years of age 
want to enter the dockvards they have to 
send in their names and attend a competi- 
tive examination and a physical fitness ex- 
amination, Separate marks are awarded 
for the competitive examination and the 
-physical fitness examination. The competi- 
tive examination is held in Arithmetic, 
Algebra and Geometry and General English. 
"Every boy is expected to have received the 
best kind of education that can be given in 
public schools for a boy of the age of 14, 
It is open to anybody to come forward and 
compete. The examination is held by the 
<Civil Commissioners. 

A. Probably the system of awarding marks 
for the physical fitness examination was in- 
troduced later. During the time when I 
became an apprentice myself the physical 
'fitness examination was a qualifying stand- 
ard. No marks were awarded. 

Q. In my time, I believe it was a thousand 
marks for the competitive examination and 
'200 for the physical fitness. 

Now after the boys are selected according 
to the results of the competitive examina- 
tion, some take to shiijbuilding, some engi- 
neering and some others take to the other 
trades that would lead to high positions in 
'life. ■ Shipbuilding and engineering leads to 
klarine engineering ; the others are commer- 
cial ioiners and so on. All these boys go to 
school for three years. The school is held 
■in the doclcj-ard on two afternoons and three 
■evenings in the week. If the boy is not of 
a good type, you can imagine his position. 
At the end of three years, probably 80 per 
cent, of the boys cease schooling, but the 
■others go on for another year. Out of them 
a select number compete for the examination 
which would enable them to be trained as 
•construction engineers. Those who succeed 
stay there for another three years, they work 
for nine months in each year, and then they 
finish their training. Then they are quali- 
fied to begin practice as naval architects and 


constructors. Some go' out into the Admi- 
ralty while others go out into the world. 

Dituan Bahadur T. Bangachariar . — 
During the school time apart from the liter- 
ary education, do they also get practical 
training? 

Sir John Biles . — For two afternoons and 
three evenings in the week, they are 
thoroughly immersed in practical work. 
That is the training that develops a good 
worlcman in the dockyard and develops the 
class of foreman higher than the man who 
stays awa3' in the fourth year of training. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar . — 
During this period they get a theor’etical 
knowledge of engineering works, and a liter- 
ary education; they also get practical train- 
ing and scientific education? 

Sir John Biles . — ^They get all these. 

Q. The standard of theoretical train- 
ing is probabls' the highest in the 
world for Engineers and Naval Archi- 
tects. I' cannot say that any University 
standard is as high. In addition, instead of 
the Doclcyard school, there is a local Tech- 
nical School which is under the Board of 
Education in London and instead of the 
Naval College, there are Universities, one in 
Glasgow, one in Liverpool and one in New 
Castle. That is how shipyards are -supplied 
with men in England. If such a system 
were adopted in, say, the Indian Marine 
Doclvjmrds, do you think that Indians could 
be developed into a class of good worlnnen 
and a properly trained staff? 

.4. I should think it very likely; it will, 
however, entail a very considerable expendi- 
ture. How far it will be a success I do not 
know, because I have no precise knowledge 
of the present standard of education of the 
3'ouths; none- of them, as far as I Imow, can 
write or speak English. 

Q. Is it absolutely necessary that they 
should learn English? 

A. Otherwise it will mean that technical 
books in Naval Architecture will have to be 
translated into the vernacular. This is not 
an insurmountable difficulty, but it will first 
be necessary to give the necessary training 
to the people that are going to do this. As 
far as I am aware, none of my technical staff 
has got sufficient knowledge of the verna- 
cular to render any assistance in this direc- 
tion. 

Q. Supposing there was such a system, do 
you think that the intelligent people of India 
are likely to take advantage of it? ' ' 

A. As far as I have seen, Indians genc- 
rallv do not adapt themselves completely to 
technical requirements ; once they have 
solved a particular problem they seem to 
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lack tlie faculty of applying to modified con- 
ditions the knowledge previously gained. 

Q. Even education does not give them any 
aptitude. Is that what you mean? 

.4. Yes, they have not got the faculty of 
rapidly applying their knowledge in carry- 
ing out work other than that in which they 
have had actual previous experience. 

Q. Does education make any difference in 
that application ? 

A. One would suppose that education 
would, 

■ Q. As a matter of fact, does it? 

4. T cannot saj*; I have not seen it applied 
in my own establishment. 

Q. You have no experience of educated 
Indians as applied to shipyards? 

4. No. _ • 

Q. Can yon give us any general idea of 
the cost of reconstructing vessels such as the 
“ Cornwallis ” now in the Dock here com- 
pared with the cost in England? 

4. T do not know of the conditions that 
now exist at Home sufficiently well to make 
a definite statement; I am of the opinion, 
however, that they could do it cheaper at 
Home than in India. 

Q. Have vou anv relative costs? 

4. No. 

Q. It would be a useful comparison if the 
woi’li that is done on the “ Cornwallis ” 
were estimated in one of the doclcyards here 
and if we got an estimate of the same cost 
from Home in the Dockyards there or from 
some private yard. 

4. In drawdng a comparison between the 
cost of the w'oi’k carried out here and the 
cost of the work carried out at Home, un- 
fortunately you have got to neglect a veiy 
important factor, and that is the quality of 
the work executed. If I were at Home I 
would refuse to accept some of the fittings 
and work that are accepted here, but w§ 
cannot’ at present get better results in India. 

Q. That is the Indian standard. Can you 
put up with it? 

4. You can make the v'essel seaworthy, 
that is all. 

Q. "With that as the standard accepted, if 
we get the cost of doing the work up to that 
standard and the cost of doing the work up 
to the English standard, will it not be. a 
fair comparison of the work done in India 
according to the Indian standard and the 
work done in England according to the Eng- 
lish standard ? 

4. Yes. 

Q. You said that the rates of wages are 
higher in India than they were two years 
ago. Would it be a comparison to take the 
rates in the English yards now with the 
rates in the Indian yards two years ago? 


4. That would be vei-y much to the dis- 
advantage of India, because wages, I believe, 
have gone down very considerably at Home. 
It is a fact that wages for skilled workers 
in India have gone up. but there has been 
a considerable decrease in Output. 

Q. How long does it take for alterations 
to be carried out in a ship in your Dock- 
yard ? 

4. The “ Cornwallis ” took about sis 
months. There was, however, a lag on ac- 
count of money not being available during 
the latter part of the last financial j'ear. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. — Q. 
Let us have the actual cost worked out in 
India on the basis which you have suggested, 
but as regards England, let the estimates jb© 
based on labour as it was two years back 
and labour as it would be now. 

4. That would be fair. Assuming that 
the order was given in January and com- 
pleted in May this year in this Dockyard, 
it would compare with the conditions in 
Great Britain two years ago. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Do you think a com- 
parison should be made on the basis of labour 
and material alone, or labour, material, 
charges and profit? 

4, I think it will be better if the informa- 
tion is collected on the following basis: — ' 


Labour 
Materials 
Overhead charges 
Profit 


Separate. 

Separate. 

Separate. 

Last. 


Q. Do you think that the charges that 
will be added in the Marine Docliyard are in 
anj^ sense comparable to charges in a private 
Dockyard or in the Royal Doclryard? 

4. We put on charges, but not for the 
E. I. M . ; only for other Government De- 
partments. The present charges are 45 per 
cent, on labour and 20 per cent, on mate- 
rial. Most of our work is on repairs. It is 
difficult always to say Avhether you are- 
having one-third labour and two-thirds mate- 
rial, or two-thirds labour and one-third 
material. It varies according to the nature- 
of the work to be carried out. 

Sir ArtJnir Froom. — Q. You said that you 
thought that, on the whole, construction and 
repair work were cheaper at Home. Is it 
so? 

.4. Yes. When I first came out here. I 
found that it took 4 men to do the work 
that one man could do at Home; that was 
18 years ago. I do not Icnow the industrial 
conditions existing at Home at present, but 
I know that out here the rate of output is 
very much reduced. 
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Q My experience is that it was dieaper 
.outh'ei^ some years ago, but 
increased wages obtaining m the country 
.•sometimes, you can get the woik done 

-cheaper at HonieP i,r,++nni 

d. If yon refer to such work as bottom 

minting,' for example, a large quantity o 
ruch work was done in Bombay rather than 
ot Home and could be done much cheapei 
about 10 years ago, but that was unskilled 
labour. Now the prices are levelling up. 

Q. We have always to employ an extra 
amount of supervision here that tends to 
increase the cost of labour. Is that your ex- 
perience alsoP 

A The individual certainly requires more 
supervision out here and therefore the cost 
of a job is increased on account of the cost 
-of supervision. 

Q. In spite of the increased wages, you 
get a lesser output than before P 
A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give reasons P 
.4. It is a social question. 


Q. Let me put the question in another 
way : The men do not put their backs in 
their work so much as they did before. 
They get better wages now and turn out less 
work than before. Can you give reasons? 

A. I would rather not give here what I 
consider to be the reasons. 

(). Was it not the same at Home for a 
long time? 

.4. I understand conditions at Home are 
now becoming more normal. 

Q. In spite of the increased wages, the 
men turn out less, not only because they 
work for a less iiuniher of hours, but the 
actual individual outturn is not so good as 
before. 

.4. Yes. 


TDhvan Bahadur T. Eangachariar. — Q. 

There is the same dif&cultj^ in agriculture. 

A. I do not know about that. 

Q. Ill answer to Question 3 you say ; 
Owing to the excess of tonnage over current 
requirements, no new shipping adventure 
could expect to meet with success at the pre- 
sent moment. Would that apply to a well 
managed company? 

.4. Yes, in my opinion ; any new venture, 
no matter under whatever conditions it is 
started, is not likely to make its way. I 
speak with all diffidence on shipping ques- 
tions other than constructional, because, as 
the Chairman has said, I am here mainly to 
answer questions in connection with the 
shipbuilding and repair industry. 

Q. Do you think the docliyard in your 
•charge is capable of development? If you 


want to have a training imstitute for naval 
architects, is there room in your yard? 

A. Considerable training can be given. 
But the facilities of the yard would have to 
be increased to give a complete training. It 
is capable of expansion and it is capable of 
giving very useful training provided it gets 
the requisite staff and men of the right type 
for receiving the training. 

The Ron’hle. Mr. Lalvhhai Samaldas. — Q. 
You say in answer to Question 2 : Tendency 
of Indian owners not to aspire to the high 
standards adopted by British owners, both 
as regards their ships and their personnel. 
Have you any special Indian companies in 
mind ? 

.4. I have got several cases in my mind, 
but I am not prepared to mention definite 
cases. 

Q. Do you know that the Scindia Com- 
pany has the same material as the British 
India Steam Navigation Company? 

.4. I am not prepared to discuss or give 
an expression of opinion on any particular 
company. I have been .on several Indian- 
owned vessels and not one of them have I 
found up to the same standard ns obtains in 
British-owned vessels. Apparently the per- 
sonnel have not the same smartness and 
capability as the personnel of the British 
ships. 

Q. In reply to Question 3 you said : Owing 
to the excess of tonnage over current re- 
quirements, no now .shipping adventure 
could expect to meet Avith success at 
present. I wish to ask you this; Avhy do 
the foreign shipping companies that are in 
the field continue to build ships in exce.ss of 
reqxiirements? Do you think this condition 
will continue till eternity? 

.4. I do not know if any foreign shipping 
companies are building in excess of require- 
ments; they may bo building, becausfe they 
haA’^e to replace obsolete A'essels owing to the 
latter having become uneconomical to run. 

Q. SoiAie of the foreign companies are 
building ? 

A. I should like to knoAv AA'hat they are 
scr.aping. 

Q. Do you think the shipbuilding indus- 
try Avould be a success ? 

_A. T shoidd not think so until the condi- 
tions of freight improA'e. 

Q. You said in reply to Questions 4 and 
5: T do lAot advocate State aid as it AA’ould 
appear to be more conducive to the advan- 
tage of the comparatively limited number 
that Avould be directh^ interested in the ship- 
ping industry than to the people of India 
generally.^ If State aid is given to all com- 
panies Avithout anj' favour, chiefly with a 
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view to having free competition between 
Indian companies, would you still object to 
State aid? 

A. YeS, 1 would still object, because I am 
of the opinion that the people directly .en- 
gaged in shipping will be the only ones to 
derive benefit. 

Q. In reply to a question put by the 
Chairman, you said that the enervating cli- 
matic conditions would hinder the ship- 
building industry from being successful. Do 
you say that nobody works in the dockyard.s 
- during certain months? 

-I. The temperature at Calcutta in the 
months of April, May and June is frojn 100 
to 110. IVe were then building a steel rail- 
way flat for the Eastern Bengal Railway in 
the open and it was impossible for the men 
to work on the deck and' inside the vessel 
unless it was constantly flu.shed over with 
water, 

Q. At that temperature do not steamers 
come and go and are not engineers working? 
The Indians are most probablj' the foremen 
and surely they can stand the heat. 

A. They are not working on constructional 
work in the open in the sun from 8 in the 
piorning till 4 in the afterlioon. The men 
T referred-to had to work in the open in ex- 
cessive heat all day. 

I take it that the heat will not affect 
the engineering class, but that it will affect 
onl 3 ’ the deck officers? 

.4. I consider that the pernicious climate 
affects everj'body employed in the shipbuild- 
ing and repairing industiy. In Bombay 
also the same condition exists though per- 
haps in a slightly better degree. I have 
been both in Bomba.v and Calcutta and T 
can assure the members of the committee 
that the climatic condition in both places 
is a very great handicap. 

Q. The boj-s working under j’ou are usually 
relatives of men who are working in j’our 
establishment? 

A . Yes, thej’ are said to be relatives or 
connections. 

Q. Is there no entrance examination in 
any of your departments? 

A. No. 

Q. That means the class of men who come 
to 3 'ou ai-e not the same as those whom we 
want to be*- trained as cadets. If you get 
the same class of men as Mr. Turner, the 
Principal of the Victorial Jubilee Technical 
Institute, gets, then do you think you will 
be able to train them *up for higher con- 
struction work, both theoreticall.v and prac- 
tically ? 

A. I cannot give a definite opinion until 
it is actually tried, but T think it is likely. 


<3— Are j’ou on the Board of the Victoria 
Q'echnical Institute ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have anj' of the students belonging to 
the Victoria Technical Institute come to 
you? 

A. Yes, they occasionallj' come during the 
vacation. 

Q. IMr. Turner, the Principal of the Insti- 
tute, told us yesterdaj' that many of his 
boj’s ai-e in independent charge of big en- 
gines and I also know from personal ex- 
perience that this is so. If those are the 
class of men turned out bj' the Victoria 
Technical Institute, is there an 3 ' reason why 
the same cannot be done in all allied insti- 
tutions like yours? Will there -be any in- 
superable difficulty ? 

A. I don’t think there will be any in- 
superable difficulty’. 

Q. Is the increase in the wages proijor- 
tionate to the increase in the cost of the 
foodstuffs ? 

A. 1 can say’ that the increase in wages is 
more than the increase in the cost of provi- 
.sions. The pr’ce of provisions has gone 
down considerably since the men were given 
an increase of 8 annas to cover the addi- 
tional cost. 

(jl. Does the* increase in wages give them 
.sufficient nieans of subsistence to enable them 
to keep their .stamina ? 

/I. 1 cannot say*. 1 have not sufficient 
knowledge of the Indian workmen’s social 
conditions to give aii opinion. We find the 
men do not turn out the same amount of 
work as they did some time back. 

Q. In reply to Question 33 y’ou say ; I do 
not advocate restrictions of any’ kind ; I 
would allow shipbuilders and engineers to 
o!>tain their requirements from the most 
favourable markets. In England the Prime 
Minister wants protection ; why* do you advo- 
cate free trade? 

A. The Prime Minister’s desire has not 
altered my opinion. 

(}. You think that what is good for Eng- 
land is not good for India ? 

.4. T still state that I do not advocate 
restrictions of any kind either for India or 
England. , 

Q. In reply to Question 51 you say ; I 
.=honld think a period of apprenticeship in 
the "Mercantile Marine, /.e., in ocean-going 
vessels actually employed in commerce, to be 
e.ssential to qualify* for the position of a 
IMercantile Marine officer. Do you know 
that the Government of India are running 
prize boats of their own ? If this Committee 
recommends that some .scope should be given 



for training apprentices in these boats, is 
there any objection? 

A. I do not think there is any objection it 
proper men are forthcoming. 

Q. Ill reply to Question 53 you say : It is 
not seen ivhy Government should bear the 
expenses in connection with the training of 
youths desirous of becoming Mercantile 
Marine officers any more than for those en- 
tering other professions. Do j'ou know that 
there are a large number of institutions 
started by the Government to train up law- 
yers and they are not self-supporting? The 
Government is helping other professions also. 
Why do you object to help being given to 
train boys for the sea? ' 

■A. If Government are helping other pro- 
fessions also, then I think all classes should 
be given the same educational facilities. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Boy. — Q. You said that in 
the hottest months in Calcutta, it is not pos- 
sible to stand on the deck unless it is con- 
.stantly flooded. I have been in Calcutta in 
the hottest months; what you say is news to 
me? 

A. You probably have never stood out on 
a steel vessel building for some hours when 
the temperature was 110. 

Q. I have, but I never felt anything un- 
comfortable. 


A. I would ask you to go through a tech- 
nical course in a Calcutta 'dockyard during 
April. 

Q. India is ap, agricultural country; is 
that any I'eason Avhy it should not take up 
the shipping industry? 

A. No reason at all; but we have to make 
mechanics out of some peculiar people. ' 
That is one of the unfortunate conditions- 
under which we have to work. 

Q. You say that Indians are averse to 
manual labour? Is not that feeling dying 
out ? 

, A. It may be dying out now. But it has 
not changed to a considerable degree. 

Q. My nephew is doing manual labour, x 

.4. He may be a 'pioneer in that move- 
ment. 

Q. How long have you been in India and 
during that time how often have you gone 
Home? 

A. I have been here for the past 18 years 
and during that pei’iod, I have been Home 
three times. 

Q. That means you can withstand this 
climate ? 

A. The climate is very enervating. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 15. 

The SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, LIMITED, Bombay. 
Written statement, dated the 3rd April 1923. 


Q. 1. Although India had an excellent 
- record of Shipping in the past and her ships 
used to sail on distant seas, at present less 
than 12 per cent, of the coastal and less than 
2 per cent, of the international trade is 
carried in Indian bottoms. The position, 
therefore, of Indian Shipping, in its own 
home, that is on the coast, is most insigni- 
ficant, while she has almost no status in 
International Shipping. The water trans- 
port of India — ^be it on the river, along the 
coast or across the foreign seas — is domi- 
nated and monopolised by powerful non- 
Indian interests. Efforts hitherto made by 
Indians to start this industry have not been 
allowed to reach even the stage of healthy 
infancy. Under the circumstances, Indian 
Shipping industry can hardly be said to 
exist. 

Q. 2. The most important factor which 


militates against the growth of aU Indian 
industries is the dictation of the -financial 
policy of India by the Secretary of State 
from Whitehall. If the Indian Legislature 
had the control of this financial policy, 
Indian industries would have made consider- 
able progress by this time. Apart from this 
serious question of policy, the monopoly of 
the non-Indian companies which strangles a 
new Indian Shipping Company at its very 
birth, by means fair and unfair — such as the 
deferred rebate system, the rate war, deli- 
berate denial of space, etc. — and the com- 
plete antipathy, if not actual hostility, on 
ibe part of the Government towards Indian 
efforts in this direction are responsible, in 
the main, for the present condition of the 
Indian Shipping industry and the* conse- _ 
quent feeling of utter helplessness that has 
been engendered in the mind of the public 
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on not finding even “ fair field and no 
fav.our ” in regard to their maritime acti- 
vities. 

Q. India is unfortunately governed by 
an alien bureaucracy which does not care 
for the interests of India and is not respon- 
sible to the people of India. State-aid,’^ 
in a general sense, therefore, has hitherto 
been denied to the Indian Shipping industry 
under one plausible pretence or another. 
Excluding actual monetary aid either direct 
or indii'ect covered under the expression 
“ State-aid,” we believe the reservation of 
the coasting trade of India and Burma to 
Indian Shipping, the declaration of the 
deferred rebate system as illegal and the 
prei’^ention of rate wars and the undue ex- 
ploitation of the shippers by fixing the mini- 
mum and maximum rates of freights by 
law are the practical methods by which 
Indian Sliipping could be fully developed. 
It is only by such methods that the well- 
known sea-faring spirit of the people of this 
country can be successfull 5 ' stimulated. By- 
Indian Shipping we meo’'- ships registered 
in India and owned by xndians or by Ship- 
ping companies registered in India with 
rupee capital — 75 per cent, at least of whose 
capital and Directorate shall be Indian with 
Indian Managing Agents or Indian Manag- 
ing Director. But the most important 
thing that is required is a complete change 
of heai*t and outlook on the part of the 
Government. They should, not only by their 
words but by actual deeds, create a favour- 
able atmosphere and inspire confidence in 
the mind of the public as regards their pro- 
fessions to build up and develop this great 
national industry. High Ofiicers of the Gov- 
ernment should he made to understand that 
they are servants of India, supported by 
Indian taxes, and that it is essential in the 
interests of the Indian people to support 
Indian Shipping enterprise in a thorough 
and straightforward manner. 

Q. 4- State-aid is absolutely essential for 
the development of the Shipping industry 
in India. All the great maritime coimtries 
of the world, including Great Britain, have 
found State-aid necessary for the growth of 
their national Shipping'. The necessity of 
State-aid in the present circumstances of 
India' cannot therefore he too strongly em- 
phasised. 

_ <3- -5. Construction and navigation boun- 
ties, liberal postal subsidies and trade sub- 
ventions, cheap loans and preferential rail- 
way rates, reimbursement of canal dues, dis- 
crimination in port and dock dues and cus- 
tom duties and special subsidies for opening 
special routes are some of the methods which 


may be advocated. They need not be neces- 
sarily cumulative in their effect. All these ' 
subventions will come from the Indian State 
for the greater welfare of the State and the 
country. The monies so expended will re- 
turn to the pockets of Indians to hear more 
fruit ill the interests of India and not go 
into the pockets of alien peoples. 

Q. 6. Reservation of the coasting trade of 
India to Indian shipping should he its 
natural privilege. As suggested in 3 above, 
the declaration of the deferred rebate system 
as illegal and the prevention of rate wars by 
fixing the minimum and maximum freights 
require immediate legislative enactment. 

Q. 7. Yes. The first place should he given 
to (a), t.e., between Indian ports; next place 
to (b) between Indian and ports abroad. No 
bounties should he given to (a) after the en- 
tire coasting trade of India is reserved to 
Indian Shipping. 

Q. <*?. We do not wish to restrict the grant 
of navigation bounties to any part on the 
Indian coast. Such bounties paid for ser- 
vice along the coast of India shall cease as 
soon as the coasting trade is reserved to 
national shipping. As regards (b) referred 
to in Question 7, the grant of navigation 
bounties should in the •first instance be re- 
stricted to the routes comprised in the ex- 
pre.ssion “ India ” to TJ. K. Continent firstly 
on the ground of economy and secondly be- 
cause a large proportion of India’s foreign 
trade is carried on these routes. 

Q. 9. Yes. the gross registered tonnage of 
the vessel shall not he less than 1,000 tons. 
1’he average speed at sea shall not he less 
than 8 knots and the age of the vessel shall 
not exceed 20 years and the distance rmi 
per year shall not he less than 12,000 knots. 

Q. 10. Tlie rate at which these bounties 
should he calculated shall he 12 annas per 
ton of the gross registered tonnage of a 
vessel for every 1,000 Imots navigated by 
her v/ith a minimum sneed of 8 Imots at sea 
per hour. This rate shall apply \ip to 4,000 
gross registered tons. For every .oOO tons 
above that per cent, shall be added and 
for every additional knot per hour 10 per 
cent, shall be added. The vessel must have 
carried on the round voyage at least one- 
half of the cargo required to fill up the 
ar a liable space of the vessel. 

Q. 11. See answer to No. 10. No distinc- 
tion based upon percentages should be in- 
troduced at this .stage for vessels running 
under No. 7 (a), (b) or (c). 

Q. 12. As Indian Shipping industry as 
such hardly exists at present, it is prema- 
ture to lay down the period after which no 
heun+y shall lie payable to a ship on the 
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bountv register. Under 9 no bounty shall 
be payable to a ship more than 20 
"We may, homever, suggest that o pei cei t. 
reduction may be made ni the boiintj aftei 
the tenth year of the ship for all the v^cssels 
running in the trade referred to m / {.O), 

(b) and (c). m • t i* + 

0 IJ No steamers are huilt in India at 

T-resent.’ We do not propose, therefore, to 
prescribe any period — at least for the next 
1(1 years — for wliicli foreign built snips 
o'vned b.y or chartered by Indians nuist be 
on the Indian register to become entitled to 
receive the Navigation bounties. 

Q. 111 . See answers to 12 and 13. 
q. 15. Yes. 

Q. If). No restrictions based upon nation- 
ality should be placed upon those employed 
in vessels receiving Navigation bounties. 
Inceptions may, however, be made in case of 
urgent need b\' the Government of India 
\nth the consent of the Legislative Assembly. 
Q. 17. Y'es. 

(?. IS. Wo believe it imperative, if India 
is fully to develop her coastal tnulc, that 
immediate steps bo talcen to reserve the cii- 
tire coasting trade of India and Burma to 
Indian Shipping as defined in our answer 
No. 3. It is quite essential in our opinion 
for building tip an Indian Mercantile Marine 
that no time should be lost in giving prac- 
tical effect to this fundamental proposition. 

Q. 10. Indian shippers will be saved the 
harsh, tyrannical and even humiliating 
treatment they have been receiving at the 
Imnds of the present-day alien ship-owners, 
iiates of freights will no longer bo fixed in 
the interests of European shippers or Euro- 
pean-managed industries alone. Collusion 
between the ship-owner and the railway 
authonty to oust Indian Shipping and liclp 
Emopean traders will receive a final death- 
ilon. Trade between small ports will in- 
nwtcf+l” iuiprovements in the 

be effectrr K ’ ’^'^Klected, will 

ne ettected. Low industries will receive a 

by rUrefuf mTu • competitors 

Bht above f^’oight. 

of freidits nd'll I’”Pees in the shape 

tln,r„*i to h 1 SS f'" 

to say aiivtbiinr n'f^i " prosperity — not 

of new careers for^+l '^ extensive opening up 
<?. Yes country. 


shipyards. No such ship 5 'ards exist at pre- 
■seut. Goveriiniont should, thoreforo, e.stab- 
lish its own .shipyards and hand them over 
to Indian companies after a period of, say, 7 
or 10 years or encourage private enterprise 
to establish .such yards with liberal conces- 
sions for a term of years. 

Q. fl-J. No such industry worth the name 
exists at prc.scnt. 

Q. 2/). India used to build her ships in the 
past. She attained high proficiency- in the 
art of .shipbuilding and it is on record that 
one of the ships built in India took part in 
the battle of Trafalgar. But now with the 
advent of the steamship of iron and .steel 
and the fact that the Shipping required by 
India’s coastal and foreign trade is domi- 
nated by non-Indian interests, there is no 
demand for Indian .ships. This state of 
things collided with the want of expert know- 
ledge for building steamers of modern types 
and the absence of the manufacture of .steel 
plates, ete.. in this country along with the 
^scant encouragoment from the Government 
*^aro mainly responsiidc for the decay of thus 
industry in India. 

Q. 2.'). Y'es. the reservation of the coasting 
trade of India to Indian Shipping and the 
gradual compulsory employment of Indian- 
built vessels on the coast after a fixed mini- 
her of years in certain proportions. 

Q.'2n. Y*es, State-aid is essential. 

Q. 27. Cheap loans — const ruction boun- 
ties. Special preferential railway rates, ex- 
emption from customs duties for ahiphnild- 
•ng materials and double the scale of bounties 
if necessary for Indian-built vessels for a 
certain period. Those need not be cumul.a- 
tive. 

Q. 2S. See 2-3 and 27. 

Q. 20. Y'es. 

(j>. SO. Y’es. Construction bounties should 
be eonfincd to ves.sols built of steel only. 
The minimum gross registered tonnage of 
.sneb vessels .sbnll be oOO tons. 

Q. 31-S2. M'o are of opinion that 25 per 
cent, of the cost of tlio vessels slionld be met 
out of the eonstruction bounties. 

Q. SS. If shipbuilding materials of the re- 
quired quality and adequate in quantity are 
manufactured in India, their use should he 
encouraged. 

Q. See answer No. 27. 

Q. 35. YVoll-dofinod rules executed under 
proper supervision will prevent tlio abuse of 
customs concessions. 

, Q. SC-.'/S. YY'e have no information about 
wooden ships. 

Q. iff. Yes. India had a fino shipping of 
lier own in the past and the desire for a sea 
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life on the part' of the coastal population is 
well luiown. 

' Q. 45. Government should tahe active steps 
for (a), (b) and (c). 

Q. 46. Although preliminary training in a 
training ship or training establishmenij on 
shore will make for efficiency, under the pre- 
sent circumstances of Indian Shipping indus- 
try, we are of opinion that no strict rules 
should be laid down in this connection. Such 
preliminary training shall not he obligatory. 
The cadet may work as an apprentice on a 
ship going direct to sea. 

Q. 47. A training ship and a Nautical 
College on shore are quite necessary. They 
should be provided and' supported bj’ Gov- 
ernment. 

Q. 4S. We do not see any necessity for 
sending cadets to England for this purpose. 
Experience tells us that they ■will not receive 
the treatment they deserve. 

Q. 49. A training ship and a Nautical Col- 
lege should be kept at each of the two ports 
of Bombay and Calcutta. For the first ten 
years the maintenance charges should he 
wholly met by the, Government, 

Q. 50. Yes. Such a college on shore will 
be a good training ground for qualifjnng for 
a higher grade of sea life. 

Q. 51-52. A period of apprenticeship in a 
steamer, after the preliminary training, is 
essential. Wc are not sure if the existing 
foreign steamship companies will give facili- 
ties for such apprenticeship to Indian cadets, 
Ev'en if they be given, these will bo of a 
nominal character. Efforts should be made 
to induce them to do so without charging 
premiums — ^just as our company has been 
doing — failing that a sea-going training ship 
should be provided by the Government for 
this purpose. 

0,. 53. It should be made obligatory for 
the ships on the Indian Register to take a 
fixed number of apprentices without any 
premium. If premium has to he paid to 
other companies, half the amount should he 
borne by the Government for the next five 
years only to encourage cadets in this line. 

Q. 54 . We have no experience in this 
matter. The more economic and efficient of 
the two Inethods should be adopted. In any 
case the Government should bear the whole 
expense. for the next ten j'ears. 

Q. 55. Yes. 

Q. 57. Yes, ive believe such Nautical 
Academies are desirable.. 

Q. 58. Two — one at Bombay and the other 
at Calcutta. They should he maintained by 
the Government without charging any fees 
at least for the first five years. 


As regards the general question of provid- 
ing careers for young Indians in the Indian 
Mercantile Marine, attention maj' here bo 
drawn to an important branch of that sub- 
ject. There is hardly any Indian element 
in the higher grades of officers of the various 
Port Trusts in India. We are strongly of 
opinion that immediate steps should he taken 
to Indianise the higher services of all the 
Indian Port Trusts. We may invite the 
attention of the Slercantile Marine Com- 
mittee to the Resolution accepted 'by the 
Government in this connection in January 
1922. 

(?. 59. Yes. 

Q. GO. Yes. 

Q. 62. Utmost use should be made of the 
existing facilities in India, 

Q. 63. None at present. We suggest the 
establishment of an Engineering Academy. 

Q. 64. A combined training ship for the 
Royal Indian Marine and the proposed In- 
dian Mercantile Marine will serve the pur- 
pose. 

Q. 65. Yes, Government should give faci- 
lities by way of giving scholarships to enable 
suitable candidates to serve their apprentice- 
ship at a recognised Engineering Firm on 
Dockyard in England for the pui'pose of 
qualifying themselves for the post of Engi- 
neer Officers. 

Q. 66. Mail contracts should be fixed By 
open tenders, publicly advertised, and not 
by private negotiations. It should, however, 
be obligatory to give Mail contract at -least 
for one particular Line, say Bombay to 
Kai'achi. to an Indian Shipping Company 
with a view to form the nucleus of fast mail 
passenger boats in the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. A liberal postal subsidy should be 
given for this run. We suggest that the 
subsidy shall be equal to an amount which 
will enable the company to earn 6 per cent, 
dividend on the capital locked up on this 
particular line. 

Q. 67. It should be obligatory under pains 
and penalties on the part of the boats re- 
ceiving postal subsidies to train up Indians 
as apprentices for the post of Deck Officers 
and Engineers. 

(?. 68. Befer to our answer to 66. The 
business of carrying His ]\fajesty’s Mail on 
the coast shall bo entirely in the hands of 
Indian Shipping as soon as the coasting trade 
is reserved to its own nationals. It is there- 
fore essential that all Indian Steamship Com- 
panies should compete for the carriage of the 
mails. 

Q. 69. Refer to our answer to 5. We have 
already referred to the reservation of the 
coastal traffic which to our mind will be the 

K 2 
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most effective indirect aid on the part of the 
State. Preferential railway rates, cheap 
loans, reimhurseineut of canal , 

Ininakon in the scale of port and dock dues 
and customs duties have already been re- 
ferred to. „ „ 

0 70 The responsibility' of finding way 
and means to raise the funds necessary for 
the growth of the Indian Sb^PP^S and Ship- 
building industries as r^erred to m the 
above answers rests on the State and the 
State alone. The Indian public have abso- 
lutelv no control over the financial policy 
of the Government and for the Government 
to ask them to decide in this matter is only 
to impose responsibility on them without 
endowing them with even the semblance of 

any power. . 

In answer, to a question put in the Legis- 
lativc Assemfay last month, the Government 
of India made it clear that they had no 
present intention of giving any aid to 
Indian Shipping firms in the near future. 
This categorical denial of their desire to do 
anything to promote the Indian Shipping 
and Shipbuilding industries in the_ near 
future brings home to us with a vivid em- 
phasis the truth that the financial polic}’^ of 
the Government is directed, not in the in- 
terests of this country, but for the protection 
of the existing alien monopolists. However 
sad a commentary this may he on the oft- 
expressed profession of the Government to 
help the industries of this country, the fact 
remains that the Government have no in- 
tention to give any help to the Indian Ship- 
ping industry. It is for the Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee to point out to 
the Government the inherent weakness of 
their attitude in this connection and to urge 
on them the extreme necessity of giving a 
substantial and immediate lielp to this long 
neglected key industry of the country. 

Apart from the observations made above 
and taking for granted that the Government 
will adhere to their decision of not paying 
.a single^ pie as State-aid in building up these 
industries, we have attached a statement 
herewith giving particulars of the ways in 
which funds may he raised by means of a 
cargo tax and appropriated to make a be- 
ginning in tbe direction of building up and 
developing tbeso two industries of national 
importance. 


Tiounficx to Steamers on the Coast . — ^We 
behove the entire coasting trade of India 
and Burma should he reserved to Indian 
bhippnig on a graduated scale within the 
next five years. During that interv-nl nam- 
gation bounties should be given to Indian 
•Ships. Taking rouchly 100 steamers neces- 


sary for meeting the requirements of the 
trade on the coast, the State should begin 
by^ giving bounties to a batch of 20 steamers 
every year, that is to say, to 20 steamers for 
the first year, 40 steamers for the second 
year and so on. These bounties should 
cease as soon as the entire coasting trade is 
reserved to Indian Shipping. We estimate 
that 20 lacs of rupees will he necessary for 
these bounties for the first year, 40 lacs for ‘ 
the second year, 60 lacs for the third and 
80 lacs for the fourth year. No bounties 
should he given from the fifth year when 
nearly 80 per cent, of tiie coasting trade 
will he ill the hands of Indian Shipping, 
(See Statement No. I.) 

Construction Bounties to Ships . — ^It is 
very difficult to estimate this. Rs. 10 lacs 
may. however, be earmarked for this pur- 
pose every year, at least for the first five 
years. 

We estimate that the maintenance charges 
of two training ships, two Nautical Colleges, 
two Nautical Academies and one Sea-going 
Training Ship (if it is’ absolutely necessary 
to have such a ship) together with three 
scholarships of £300 each per year tenable 
for five years for sending apprentices to 
England for qualifying as Engineer Officers 
will require nearly 8/10 lacs of rupees every 
year including interest on the capital re- 
quired for sea-going training ships, etc. 

'Navigation Bounties for Indian Shipping 
on the Indian Continental run . — ^Unless the 
Government decide to give substantial aid 
for this purpose, we do not think under the 
scheme suggested by us anything can he 
done in this direction for the next five years. 
After that the entire coasting trade, if our 
suggestions are carried out, will be reserved 
to Indian Shipping, which will not then re- 
quire any navigation bounties. Develop- 
ment of Indian Shipping in international 
trade should thereafter receive the predomi- 
nant share of the funds to be raised in the 
way suggested in the attached Statement 
No. IT. 

General . — Swaraj or responsible Self-Gov- 
ei-nment is bound to come to India sooner 
or later. India must have, therefore, an 
Indian Armj’ and an Indian Navy, if Swaraj 
is ever to become a reality. It is recognised 
on all hands that an efficient Mercantile 
Marine serves as a great auxiliary to the 
naval defence of a country in times of war 
as was vividly illustrated during the last 
war in Europe. The necessity, therefore, 
for a Merc.antile jMarine hotlf for the com- 
mercial and industrial growth of the Indian 
3ia ion as well as in the interests of her 
detence cannot be too strongly emphasised. 
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'We, therefore, give the first place to the 
reservation of the coasting trade of India 
and Burma to Indian Shipping as defined 
in our answer No. 3. A number of Ship- 
ping companies were started in the past hut 
their life was cut short hy the strangling 
competition of the vested interests. As^ 
already stated hy us in another place “ India 
once^wms an important maritime country in 
the world and her ships used to sail far 
and wide on the distant seas. Her people 
have therefore got the sea-faring instincts 
so necessary for the efficient working of mer- 
chant shipping. The daring and ability of 
her lascars have been recognised. A large 
sea-board is at her very door. An enormous 


trade both on the coast and on the high 
seas has been assured.” In spite of this, 
India has not been able to make much pro- 
gress in building up an Indian Mercantile 
Marine not 'because capital necessary for 
the purpose was not forthcoming, but be- 
cause Indian Shipping Companies, as re- 
marked above, have not been allowed to 
exist and because there has not been the 
slightest encouragement on the part of the 
Goveimment. 'We, therefore, strongly em- 
phasize the necessity of reserving the coastal 
trade to Indian Shipping and declaring the 
deferred rebate system illegal and prevent- 
ing the ratfe war by fixing the minimum and 
maximum rates of freight. 


STATEMENT No. I. 


A statement outlie estimated total cost of ITEW Indian-owned vessels, necessary ip reserve the 
passenger and cargo trade along the coast of India to vessels of the Indian Mercantile 
'Marine. 


12 Passenger steamers for traffic in the Bay of Bengal at an average 
price of Es. 15 lakhs each ....... 


3 Passenger steamens hetu eeu Karachi and Bombay at Es. 15 lakhs each . 


20 PassoDger steamers in addition to ferryboat* for the Karachi-Bombay- 
Konkan coast run (various sizes) 


Eiver passenger services ......... 

100 Cargo steamers of an average size of 7,500 tons d. w. at Es. 11,25,000 
each ............ 

Baiges, launches, tenders, tugs, tackles in various small ports 


Es. A. p. 
1,80,00,000 0 0 
45,00,000 0 0 

1,00,00,000 0 a 
1,00,00,000 0 0 

11,25,00,000 0 O' 
1 , 00 , 00,000 0 0 - 


Total Cost 


16,50,00,000 0 O' 


It will he seen that the total capital outlay required for the complete Indianisation of the coastal 
traffic of India is onl}"^ Es, 16,60,00,000, i,e., approximately one-tenth the amount, Es. 150 crores, 
recently provided for by the G oveimment of Inffia for the mere development of Indian Railways. 
Besides, even this cost will be substantially reduced if cargo tonnage not more than five v'ears old is 
purchased to meet the coastal requirements of India. 
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Oral evidence oJ Mr. WALCHAND HIRACHAND, Representative of the Scindia Steam Navigati n 
Company, Limited, examined at Bombay on the 30th November 1923. 


President . — We are only seeking for infor- 
mation in order to recommend to the 
Government of India the- steps that should 
be taken to develop the mercantile marine in 
India. ' ' 

Q. You say that the Indian shipping indus- 
try can hardly be said to exist. In India we 
have got several companies, for instance the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company, which 
is “purely and Indian company; there Is the 
Scindia Steam Navigation company, there is 
Turner Iforrison and eomiJany. Why do you 
say that the shipping industry can hardl3' be 
said to exist? 

A. The total percentage of the coastal trade 
carried in Indian bottoms is onlj^ 12 per cent, 
while in the foreign trade it is only 2 per cent. 
This 2 per cent, cannot be considered to be 
anything like a shipping industry. The 
shipping industiw in India is all run br’ 
foreign companies. Even the British com- 
panies, J include under foreign. 

Q. You are in favour of reservation of the 
coastal trade in India entirely to Indian ship- 
ping? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Indian and Bnrinan trade also? 

A. We have defined later on what we mean 
by ‘ Indian ' and we have given elaborate 
details. 

Q. Supposing the Government reserved the 
coastal trade, would you still require 
bounties? 

A. Yes. 

• Q. If the entire trade of the coast is reserv- 
ed, why do you still want bounties? 

A. Elimination of foreign shipping is not 
sufficient to create the Indian shipping indus- 
try. The idea is to eliminate the non-Indian 
element within a period of five years. AYe have 
given a statement which shows where to get 
the mone.y from to pay these bounties and 
subsidies. The reservation of the coastal trade 
is not the only thing we want. We want 
the deferred rebate system to be illegalised; 
we want the rate wavs to cease; we want the 
exploitation of the shippers to be stopped and 
we want the maximum and the minimum to 
be fixed. 

Q. AVhat you want first, I take it, is the 
reservation of the coastal trade to f.ndian 
sl'.ips straight off: How do you jjropose to 
do that ? 

A. By legislation; the reseiwation is to be 
done in five annual instalments; every year 
20 per cent, of the licenses being reduced 
from non-Indian companies. 

Q. You cannot reserve by legislation. 


A. I would refer jou in this connection' to 
the Bill that has lately ffieen introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly by a retired High Court 
Judge of kladras, Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Her. 
The idea is to reduce the 'licenses of foreign 
companies by 20 per cent, every year; at the 
end of the fifth year, there would be no 
licenses left with non-Indian companies. 

Q. Will Indian companies still continue 
to employ Europeans in their ships as Officers? 

A. If they cannot find Indian officers or 
they think non-Indians are cheaper, they 
maj'. 

Q. I ou cannot get the required number 
of Indian officers in five j-ears, can you? 

A. Possibly not Deck officers, but as 
regards Engineers, you will get the bulk of 
them in five j'ears. 

Q. In answer to Q. 12, you say that “ a 
reduction of o per cent, maj' be made in the 
bountj' after tenth year of the ship.” 
Do .you contemiilate giving bounties to ships 
for ten jears? 

.'I. As an alternative we propose to have 
a cargo tax of 8 annas per ton on all ocean- 
going freight. In 1919-20 and 1920-21 there 
were nearl.y 4 millions to the credit of the 
Government in the home accounts on 
account of ex-enemy steamers. They had 19 
boats, but now thej' have 8 big ones of the 
deadweight capacity of about 8,000 tons 
average. 

Q. Suppose the coastal trade is reserved 
for India, .you have your Indian companies 
running and they make a profit; will you even 
then give bounties? 

A. The position under such circumstances 
will have to be reconsidered, but in the 
initial stages provision should be made to 
give bounties for 10 years in order to give 
the Indian companies a definite assurance. 

The Hon’hle. Mr. Lahthhai Samnldas. — Q. 
You have said in your written statement 
that no bounty should be given after five 
years. 

A. That applies onlj' to the coastal trade. 

President. — Q. Supposing- straightaway' the 
Indian companies began to make profits, even 
then will .you continue the bounties? 

A. I would continue the bounties till the 
whole coastal trade is reserved even if the 
companies make a 'profit. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the advent of 
iron and steel was the reason for the passing 
a-v\'ay of wooden ships? 

A. That might be an auxiliary reason, but 
the main reason is the antipathy of Govern- 
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I. M i>;<s<rvs.“« 

great ships for the iioyai i>a j -Nrovv 

fdvent of steel and iron ships m the Navj, 
building in this Dockyard automatically 
cSed.° That has nothing to do xi'ith the 

I^disSree!'^^ thLk it M;as entirely due 
to the antipathy of the East 
^■ho did not want good ships to be bm f by 
Indians and the trade was purposely kiUed. 
The change from wooden to iron and steel 
ought not to have necessitated the discontin- 
uance of building ships in India. 

Q There is nothing in the history' of this 
Dockyard, with which I am very faniiliar , ' 
to say that the East India Company refused 
to build ships for the British Navy? 

A. That is why I was referring you to the 
Report of the Industrial Commission. 

Q. Tou are of opinion that Government 
should meet 25 per cent, of the cost of the 
vessels to be built. 


A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing opportunities are given, do 
you think that a sufficient number of well- 
educated Indian lads would bo coming forward 
to join the Indian llercantile Marine as 
Officers .* 

A. Very emphatically I think they would. 

Q. Do you know any of your relations who 
would like to go to sea? 

A. If they find they have prospects to 
become Captains or Chief Officers, you can 
get any number of them. When I recently 
advertised for the vacancy of an Engineer, 
I had 250 applications and most of them from 
double graduates. The vacancy was for an 
apprentice for a Mechanical Engineering 
Workshop. 

Q. You are not keen to make it esseni-'al 
that a preliminary training in a training ship 
or training establishment should be given to 
young lads ? 

A. I say that it should not bo made 
obligatory'. 

Q. Don't you think it will be a good thing? 

A. It would be, but for the sake of that, 
recruitment for the sea should not be delayed. 
To get a training ship may take some time; 
the preliminary training may gradually be 
made obligatory. 

Q. In my opinion the first thing that 
Government should do is to start the training 
ship. 

A. During the last 200 years they have not 
done that. 


Q. Supposing a training ship is- at once 
established, would you then make the preli-' 
minary training obligatoi’y? 

A. Not for the first three or four years. 
I would start without making it obligatory. 

Q. Do you think it will bo better to have 
two training ships or Nautical Colleges in 
India? Calcutta is rather far away from the 
sea. 

A. If funds permit we can have two, not 
for the reason purely' that Calcutta is so tar 
away' from the sea, but I would like to have 
one on the East Coast and one on the 
West Coast of India. 

Q. Bow many apprentices have you now? 

A. All the accommodation wc have for 
apprentices has been taken up. In one or 
two boats recently' we built special accom-’. 
modation for apprentices; wo have plans to 
build accommodation for 4 apprentices in each 
of our boats. Wo are -doing all that can be 
done in this lino. 

Q. How long has the Sciudia Company been 
in existence? 

A. It was actually started in March 1919, 
when we began only' ^vith one boat. We 
purchased seven boats in August 1919. 

Q. Have you any Indian Officers? 

A. We hove our Marino Superintendent an 
Indian, our Superintending Engineer also an 
Indian and some of the Engineers are 
Indians; hut wc have no Indians as Deck 
Officers. 

Q. That uill come along” whoa these 
apprentices pass their examinations? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you make it a law that ships on 
the Indian Register should take a fixed num-. 
ber of apprentices? 

A. Yes. 

Q- Do you take any premium from your 
apijrentices ? ^ 

A. No. On the contrary we pay them 
a small pocket allowance and feed them. 
Sometimes we give them a lump sum for 
books and uniform. 

Q. If they have two years in a training 
ship and then the apprenticeship period, do 
you think it is sufficient for them to go on 
the coast or do you think a further training 
by going further afield, say, to the Dnited 
Kingdom or South Africa is also necessary? 

A. It will be better if they can be sent 
overseas. 

Q- The Secretary of State is running some 
prize ships. Don’t you think that, if appren- 
tices could be trained in those ships, they 
will get experience of the difierent climates? 
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A. Yes. Can this not be done before the 
deliberations of this Committee come to a 
close, by an interim report? 

Q. I don't see any reason why any one who 
rranted to go as an apprentice on the sea 
should not appl}'. 

A. If Governmeu*' will advertise that 
apprentices are being taken, I think candi- 
dates will be coming forward- 

Q. If you resoiwe the coastal trade of India 
for Indian sliipping, it will mean that you 
will have to have a great many officers. 
Instead of troubling the Government, don’t 
you think that private enterprise should take 
on this work? 

A. That might be done in the course of 10 
or 15 years as vas done in the case of various 
Colleges and Institutions. When a demand 
is created, private enterprise will automati- 
cally come forward. 

Q. How did you work out the figures in 
your Statement No. II? 

A’ The cargo tax of S annas per ton which 
is proposed will be a very insignificant 
burden on the taxpayer. It means an 
increase of per cent, on freights and one 
^ tenth of one per cent, on the cost of the 
goods. Roughly speaking,, the tax will 
amount to Re. 1 on every Rs. 1,000 worth 
of goods. 

Q. Do j'ou think wo would get the money 
from the -Legislature? 

A. It is only three crores during five j'ears 
on a waste of 60 crores per year on Jlilitary. 
We can get this without anj' extra taxation) 
if the six crore profit on ox-enemy steamers 
is utilised. The interest and part of the 
capital will take us on for ten years. 

Mr. Jadn Nath Hoy. — Q. "What do you 
mean by " deliberate denial of space ” in 
your reply to Question 2? 

.4. \Yhen an Indian shipper dares to ship 
his goods by an Indian Shijiping Company, 
the non-Indian companies refuse to give him 
space. 

. Q. In your definition of Indian Shipping 
you say that 75 per cent, of the capital and 
Directorate should be Indian with Indian 
Managing Agents or Indiait Managing 
Directors. Don’t you think it will go to 
deprecate the value of the shares? 

A. If anything, it will appreciate. 

Q. There might be others who are subjects 
of the State. 

A. I am not excluding the Native States in 
my” 75 per cent. "What I am excluding are 
the foreigners, that is, including British. 

Q. Nlo have been told that Great Britain 
has never paid any subsidy for their ship- 
ping. TWiat have you to say to this? 


A. Great Britain has been the most prO' 
tectionist country as regards shipping; there 
was no country so drastically protectionist as 
Great Britain. Even now she is doing all 
she can. She is controlling 32 or 33 per cent, 
of the world's shipping; before the war il 
was 44 per cent. I can _give you several 
instances to show that Great Britain even 
now is 2 >rotecting her Shipj^ing Industry. 

President. — Q. Britain is not protecting, 
herself against the other members of the 
Empire? 

A. At present Britain is carrying awaj' 88 
per cent, of the coastal trade of India. Why 
should she want any other protection? She 
does not want that India sRould carry even 
this 12 per cent, oi the coastal trade. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Hoy. — Q. Will you please 
explain how the reservation of coastal trade 
will not lead to higher freights being demand- 
ed by the Indian companies. 

.4. I do not think so. The moment there 
is protection, there will be many Indian 
shipping companies coming forward. We 
want oMy 20 boats everj' year to capture the 
whole coastal trade within a period of five 
years. I think comp'etition among Indian 
companies wih bring down freights. 

Q. You say in reply to question 19 : ‘CoUu- 
sion between the shipowner and the railway 
authority to oust Indian shipping and help' 
European traders will receive a final death- 
blow. Can you give instances? 

A. Every day it is happening. I can give 
several instances. 

President . — That does not come within the 
scope of the enquiry of this committee. 
'This committee has only to recommend the 
steps to' be taken for the establishment of a 
mercantile marine. 

A. The defects cannot be removed without 
noting them. 

Dixean Bahadur T. Hangachanar. — Q. 
'We have been told by some witnesses 
that if an Indian concern is not 
unsound and immature and if it is 
backed up bj' well Icnown Indian busi- 
ness men and managed by the best brain, 
there is no earthly reason why it should not 
prove a success. Another witness told as 
that even if w'cll managed, an Indian concern 
cannot make its headway under the present 
circumstances. Can you tell the committee 
how^ many Indian companies w’ere started 
and how' much money was lost in the 
business ? 

A. Till now' about 25 companies have been 
started aggregating a capital of 10 crores, 
all of which with the exception of two small 
and one big company came to grief. Most 
of them came to grief owing to the opposition 
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f.f foreign vested interests by means fair or 
foul and' owing to tbe deferred rebate system. 

pTCfikkni. — Q- Do you mean tx) say that all 
tho^jC comiianics wore managed most cfh- 

eicntly? . , q- • n 

A. Tlioy were almost all managed cfticiently 
and their coming to grief was solely due to 
cut throat coinpelitiou and o 2 iposition from 
vested interests. The bulk of them failed on 
this account. . ^ 

Dhvan Bahadur T. Eangachariar.—Q. Do 
you think that the cause of their failure 
was entirely duo to mismanagement or to 
unfair competition on the part of foreigners 
also? It is enough for me if I know that 
it was due to unfair competition also. 

.•I. A small percentage of them may have 
failed owing to mismanagement, but the bulk 
of them came to grief soJely on account of 
unfair competition. 

Q. Unfair competition in what respect? 

A. In the liret jilace rate cutting. When 
Scindia went to the coastal trade, the pre- 
vailing rate from Ilaugoon was Ds. 18 and 
then it came down to Its. 10 and again it was 
reduced to Rs. 0, the cost of the operation 
being reckoned at about Rs. 11-8-0. I am 
talking of the rice trade from Rangoon to 
Bomba}'. That means a loss of 200 per cent. 
This opposition was started when the Scindia 
company entered this trade. No company 
could ever stand such rate cutting. This 
freight war went on for three years- The 
staying power of the Scindia was great and 
po it did cany on the trade foolishly or other- 
Aviso for three years spending a lot of money; 
but the other companies had to go out and 
did go out not after the boom but even in 
pre-war days. The foreign companies even 
went to the length of carrying passengers free 
nnd in the case of the Tuticorin comj»any 
they not only carried the passengers free but 
they also gave a handkerchief as a present to 
"the passengers and the company that plied 
from Madras to Rangoon gave gram for the 
deck passengers and seiwants free ns a 
present. 

Q. Is it possible to start an Indian mer- 
cantile marine with so much opposition in 
front of us without State aid of some sort? 

.1. It is not possible. 

(?. The last twenty-five years experience 
■confirms this belief? 

.1. Yes. 

9* Is thus belief shared by men aa'Iio have 
been in the business or is 'it shared largely 
by men who want to run the business? 

.4. Tins belief is shared not only by inter- 
ested people but also by the general public. 

Q. Do the people who are interested in the 
shipping trade share this belief? 


A. It is not only their belief but their 
conviction. 

Q. Have you had occasions to discuss this 
question with various Indians who are inter- 
ested in this trade? 

.1. Yes- 

t?. Is it true that the tonnage available 
now for the coastal trade is either equal to 
or in excess of the requirements of the 
country? 

A. E%'en if it is in excess, it is all manned 
by foreigners.' 

Q. Several ivitnesscs have stated that tlie 
tonnage available now for the coastal traffic 
is either equal to or even in excess of the 
requirements and there is no room for an 
Indian mercantile marine? 

A. As far as the coastal trade is concerned, 
it is a very strong monopoly. The excess of 
tonnage is regulated ns tho monopolist pleases. 
If it pays, he puts on more vessels; if not, 
he keeps quiet. 

Q. The men in charge are able to put on 
as many boats ns they please. 

.-1. Yog. 

Q. The persons in charge of the coastal 
trade are able to put on the available tonnage 
to carry on the traffic? 

A. Yes- 

Q. That is an additional reason Avhy an 
indigenous attempt in this direction rvill be 
a failure unless there is State aid? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. It has been said by some witnesses that 
the companies which now run the coastal 
trade are not able to make sufficient or 
large profits at the i>resent time. Have you 
investigated the matter? 

A. I have got the history of the Peninsular 
and Orientinl Company for the last 20 years. 
We have been repeatedly told' it is merely a 
•3 per cent, business. The Stock Exchange 
Year Book by Mr. Skinner for the year 1922 
gives the last 28 years’ dividends. During 
the 28 years, the P. & 0. has paid a dividend 
of 431 per cent, which Avorks an average of 
about 15 1/3 per cent. Besides that almost 
100 per cent, of their capital is in official 
shown reserves. There must at least be 
200 per cent, of their capital in hidden 
rcserA'es. What about the Avriting doAvn of 
steamers like the Himalaya and the Cale- 
donia? I think they are making a huge 
jArofit. 

Q. As regards the P. k 0. are they not 
buying up every shipjring coneeni? 

A. They are SAvalloAving up right and left. 
There is no one sot of three years in which 
they have not SAvallowed one company or 
another. The Kedivial and the Orient lines 
arc instances. 
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Sir Artimr Frooin . — You are wrong about 
the Orient. If you make statements in the 
interests of trade, you must make correct 
statements. 

A. I am “sorry I was confounding the 
* ’ with the ‘ Xhedive.’ 

.JJiwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. If 
you have ‘got detailed information about 
these things, please furnish a copy to the 
committee. 

A. They are aU taken from Mr. Skinner’s 
Stock Exchange Y’^ear Boob. 

Q. As regards the Scindia company, do you 
think it could have carried on trade if it had 
not come to • an agreement udth the other 
companies in the early part of the year? 

A. We have been carrying on trade from a 
patriotic point of view. If we had not signed 
that ‘ slavery. bond ’ so to call it, we would 
also have come to grief. 

Q- In respect of the development of the 
Indian mercantile marine, may I ask you in 
what order you will take it? 

A. I attach the first importance to the 
development of the coastal trade. I will 
follow the lines of the coastal reservation Act 
of Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar which also does 
away with the big bogie of the British Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of 1894. The next 
important step will be to train the Indians 
in the mercantile marine and to subsidise the 
shipbuilding. Then the ocean-going trade 
and the mercantile marine will follow if 
some aid is given in the shape of bounties. 
I also want bounties for the coastal trade for 
the first five years. 

Q. The process of reservation of the coastal 
trade at the rate of 20 per cent, every year, 
is it a practicable proposition? In the mean- 
w'hile what is to happen to the companies 
that are running the coastal trade now? 

A. We_ give them as it were five years’ 
notice either gradually to udthdi'aw from the 
field or to Indianise, if they so please. 

Q. What is your opinion about the 
chartering of ships if thej^ can be had at a 
fair rate. Do you think it is a business 
proposition ? 

A. Yes.-~.,For the jn'esent it would be to the 
advantage of the Indian companies if they 
can get the boats on charter. 

<3- Do you think the time is propitious for 
the Indians to embark on the purchase of 
boats or of chartering them? 

A. I think the time is most suitable- 
Never in the industrial history of this country 
has the time heen so propitious as now. If 
we place an order to build for instance a 
boat of 7,500 dead weight tons, it may cost 
about £18 per dead weight ton; hut I can get 
at in the market ready from stock for £ 9. 


Sir John Biles. — Q. Have you got the data 
to prove your statement? 

A. I am prepared to give data for whatever 
statements I make- 

Q. Where did you get the figures from 
which you have just quoted? 

A. I got them from our London agents 
and from other sourcSs. 

Q. Then let me tell you that they are all 
wrong. That is the sort of thing you do. 
You say “I have been told” and without 
making sure that your information is correct 
you base all sorts of conclusions upon it which 
are entirely unwarranted- If that is the 
sort of thing you are going to do, I for one 
am not disposed to place any reliance on 
5 our evidence? 

A. After all I am a layman and speak sub- 
ject to correction by experts. 

Q. You want us to draw deductions from 
figures which are inaccurate? 

A. That is my information. 

Bkvan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. So 
you say that the time is opportune if 
Indians want to embark upon this enter- 
prise ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, It was stated by one witness that State 
aid should not be given and that it would 
amount to spoon feeding the industry by 
artificial means. Have you got anything 
to say about it? 

A. In the present stage of the country 
spoon feeding must be had recourse to. 
Otherwise Indian industry cannot develop. 

Q. You consider then that this is an ‘ yet 
to be born ’ industrjq and that therefore the 
State should protect it in all possible ways. 

A. Yes, I might add that if I had a 
Swaraj Government I might not have asked 
for this protection. Because this is a 
foreign government I seek State aid. 

Q. That leads me to the question they 
ask and vhich they naturally ask, that we 
are all partners in the Empire and that we 
should not treat the English as aliens and 
that, therefore, we must make some discrimi- 
nation in their case? Are you prepared to 
allow any discrimination in the matter? 

.4. Do you mean Imperial preference? 

Q. You will admit that aliens stand on a 
different footing from the British in dealing 
with this question? 

A. I think as regards shipping, the alien 
does not come in. We are not seriously 
concerned with the non-British. 

,Q> Do the British stand in the way of the 
development of the Indian mercantile marine? 
Do you want to treat the Britisher as an 
alien until you have developed the Indian 
mercantile marine? 
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*4. XgS- 

Q. It lias boon stated tliat tlie freights so 
far as the Indian trade is concerned vai^ 
from day to day and, therefore, the deferred 
rebate system n'ould be conducive to the 
development of tlie Indian trade. Wliat is 
your opinion about this? 

A. As regards coastal 'trade, I do not think 
the freights alter fi'oni day to day. In most 
cases the freight is fixed from year to year 
and as a matter of fact there is actiial 
understanding betvreen' the various associa- 
tions of shippers for fixied freights to hold 
good for particular long periods. I think 
the deferred rebate system should be abol- 
ished. Even the opinion of a section of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce is that the 
deferred rebate system should go. 

Q. English business opinion in India is 
also in favour of abandoning the Deferred 
Eebate system. Is it so? 

d.. Some portion of it, not the vrhole. 

Q. Would it be correct to say that the 
wages represent 12 per cent, of the working 
expenses of companies? 

d. I am not ready with the figures. 

Q. Have you calculated the freight which 
is paid by this country both for the coastal 
trade and foreign trade? 

.4. Mr. Findlay Shirras takes it at nearly 
between 21 and 22 crores of rupees. I make 
it that about 30 crores gross freight is spent 
every year by India in shipping freights; 
the bulk of it is foreign shipping. That in- 
cludes coastal and is the safest estimate. 

Do you think it will be a paying pro- 
position for the State to borrow and embark 
upon a State Line of Ships for the coastal 
trade of India? 

d. I do not think the Government need 
go in for running ships. It can be left to 
private agency and private enterprise and 
if this does not work then we will ask the 
Government to run ships. 

You do not think it will be a losing 
concern for the Government if they were 
driven to that course by any action of the 
existing companies? 

d. Even if it is not ijaying, it should be 
Indianized, But I think it ought to be pay- 
ing. 

Q. e wore told that your company re- 
fused at one time to take apprentices. Is 
that so? 

d. Possibly there would not have been ac- 
commodation then. 

Q. Have you any objections to take Indian 
apprentices ? 


d. We have Idled all the accommodation 
wo have for apprentices and we ai'e provid- 
ing more accommodation. 

Q. As regards the operating of the 
Scindia Company, officers and pereonnel, 
have you anj-thing to say? 

d. -As regards the office operating, we 
have now entirely Indianized it; we have 
not got a single non-Indian in the whole of 
the office or in technical staff in the Head 
office. We are at present running about ll 
or 12 boats carrying about 6 lakhs of ton^ of 
cargo. We are satisfied with the work of 
the staff. 

Q. When Indian officers are trained either 
for the deck or for navigation or for Engi- 
neering service, do you think they would 
prove efficient officers? 

d. Certainly they would. Jly experience 
of Indian labour is very extensive and I 
have no fears to the contrary. 

Q. You would, therefore, advise this Com- 
mittee to take steps to train Indian officers 
both for Navigation and for the Marine 
Engineering service? 
d. Yes. 

Q. What do you think that the lowest per- 
centage that Government should guarantee 
should be after allowing for depreciation? 
d. A guarantee of S per cent, per annum- 
Q. Don’t you think it will be a terrible 
burden on the tax-payer to guarantee as 
much as S per cent.? 

d. We are referring only' to the coastal 
trade and the total capital required will be 
a maximum of 20 crores. I am told that 
even Feeder Bailways guarantee 7 per cent. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Is that 7 per cent, 
reliable ? 

d. I cannot quote chapter and verse. 
J)man Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. 
Why do you want so high a percentage as 
8 ? 

d. I would .rather start with 8. and when 
we get a sufficient number of shipping com- 
panies, reduce it after expei'ience, if it is 
found necessary to reduce it. 

Q. Does the S per cent, cover all losses in- 
curred by the company? 

d. Xf it were at all driven to that, the loss 
should be made good by the State in addi- 
tion to the S per cent. 

Q. If the same terms as were offered in 
the case of Railway Companies were given, 
leaving the rate alone, would it be accept- 
able? 

.4. I think that some such arrangement 
would be agreeable. I think that will 
work well in the matter of the shipping 
trade. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. May I explain 
that the Railway guarantee is not 5 per 
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■cent? Tlie Eeliate is o, tlie guarantee is 
3 ^ 

The Son’hle Mr. Laluihai Samaldas. — Q. 
"Wliere yon refer to “ deliberate denial of 
space ” it is a charge against some of the 
conferences. Can you give us any specific 
instances ? 

A. I understand the desire is not to go to 
specific instances. 

Q. You advocate that the Deferred Rebate 
system should he made illegal. Supposing 
Government decides to do away with De- 
ferred Rebates and supposing the coastal 
trade is reserved, ft is possible that there 
will be a large number of Indian comnanies 
floated in India. As a result there will be 
keen competition between you, the old 
established company, and the new com- 
panies. Without the Deferred Rebate sys- 
tem wiU you be able to keep your hold; will 
there not be any difficulty? 

A. The answers to these questions are 
given by the Scindia as ship-owners and as 
ship-owners they advocate illegalizing the 
Rebate system. 

Q. You do not fear such competition as 
to drive you out? 

A. The Scindia. as a company owning 
ships, are- against Rebates; on _ principle 
they believe this will do them an amount of 
good. 

Q. About the rate-cutting war. We were 
told by some witnesses that the companies 
will combine in the long run. Wlien a new 
company comes in, the old established com- 
pany will naturally try to drive it out. Is 
this impression correct? 

A. The staying power is the thing that is 
important; the small company can lose and 
continue' to lose. It 'was under, this com- 
pulsion that the Scindia Company was ad- 
mitted into the Conference. 

Q. You recognize that the old-established 
companies have rendered a service to the 
country; they have spent money in estab- 
lishing themselves on the coast as well as 
outside. In self-defence if they try to keep 
out competitors, is there anything unrighte- 
ous or illegal in it? 

A. In mj^ own mother country, if the 
children of the soil have not got a know- 
ledge of their own industrj’- and are not 
allowed to have it when other countries in 
the world have all accepted the principle of 
protecting the shipping trade, should India 
also not follow? 

Q. We have been told that there may be 
no confiscation without compensation. That 
is a principle which all recognize. If this 
Committee or the Government of India find 
that existing services on the Indian coast 


will suffer if the changes you advocate are 
brought into force, would you recognize pay- 
ing them compensation? 

A. None whatsoever. 

Q. With regard to Nautical Academies, 
in reply to the President, you said you -- 
would like these maintained by Government 
without charging any fees. Don't you think 
private enterprise should come forward and 
establish Academies? 

A. Even if a private agency comes forward 
we want model colleges to be kept up by 
Government just as our Dniversities are. 

One Academy at least should be kept up by 
Government. 

Q. You said that for the first five years 
even if the coastal trade is reserved. Gov- 
ernment should give bounties. Instead of 
bounties would you like the Government to 
guarantee dividends? In case the company 
earns a profit, the dividend is not to be 
paid, but if the company does not earn 'i 
profit, the Government will paj^ the guaran- 
teed dividend? 

.4. I do not mind so long as the encour- 
agement is there, whether it is by guaran- 
teed dividends or b.v bounties. 

Q. Will there be any difficulty on account 
of caste system if apprentices are taken? 

A. There are some Hindus, some diris- 
tians and some Parsis and some Muham- 
madans in our department and they do not 
find any difficulty as regards messing. 
These caste restrictions are now dying away. 

(J? In reply to question 46 you say that 
you will not make it obligatory that cadets 
should undergo preliminaiy training in a 
training ship before they are admitted as 
apprentices. You fear that if you make it 
obligatory, the second step of admitting as 
apprentices will not he taken? 

A. Prelimiuarj" training on a training 
ship will undoubtedly make for efficiency. 

If the preliminary training is made obliga- 
tory, the apnrentices may not at all bo ad- 
mitted. I therefore accept the lesser of the 
two evils. Later on we can make the pre- 
liminary training obligatory. 

0. Do your boats conform to Lloyd’s 
register? We were told by some witnesses 
that the Scindia boats did not come up to 
the required standard. 

A. Insurance at Lloyds is the criterion to 
test the way in which a boat is kept. 
Scindia boats are insui'ed at tlie best rates 
possible. The rates are better than that of 
one of the best European managed fleet; 
There is a very big European firm whose 
proprietor once told us that our insurance 
was the best. That means our boats are 
very well kept. 
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Q. Your boats are as good as any managed 

Ijv tlie British companies ? 

A They are classed A (1) at Lloyd s. 

Mhur Froom.-Q. ^he 

a-rement, would you place any restrmtmns on 
the number of companies that nnglit be 
S^ted 1 come into the business on the 

coast? 

4. No, I would not. x • i.- 

h AVould you not place any restrictions 
„„ iho TnlL of Indian compames that 
may plj’’ oil tlie const? 

Q." would necessarily follow that there 
would bo healthy competition? 

o'. You entirely support the fixing of 
maximum and minimum rates of freights? 

Did you not say so ? ^ i t 

A. I have said so; hut ivhen I said so, 

was' all along thinking of non-Indian ship- 

ning companies. . 

^ 0. If the coastal trade is reserved tor 
Indian-owned ships under the restrictions 
that you suggest, you no longer would in- 
sist on the maximum and minimum rates or 
freights? You would have open competi- 
tion ? . • 

A. When Indian companies are competing 

among themselves, I would rather not have 
anv restrictions unless under abnormal con- 
ditions. If one of them became too big and 
wanted to wipe ofi the rest, then the Gov- 
ernment would come in to the aid. 

Q. men conditions you complain of pre- 
vail among the Indian companies, theie 
would be rate war ? 


A. Yes, there would be rate war. 

Q. Don’t you think that in the natural 
sequence of events say the Scindia would try 
to protect itself against a new company in 
some way ? 

A. Yes, the Scindia may try to protect it- 
self. From the Scindia point of view, they 
may ask for anything. 

Q. If the opposition of the new company 
became very strong, then the Scindia would 
try to come to an agreement? It is business, 
it is not a question of patriotism or any- 
thing else. It is simply history repeating 
itself. As my friend Air. Lalubhai pointed 
out, I remember there were four different 
companies on the Cliina side. First of all 
there was the Austrian Lloyds, then we had 
the Italian line, then we had the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha and another Japanese line. 
Now they are all working under an agree- 
ment. Naturally when a new comer comes, 
you are not going to open your arms and 


say, come along; you will naturally stand 
against him. It is business. If somebody 
tries to compete with you in your line of 
business, you immediately start to fight. Do' 
you agree with that view? I am not trying, 
to cross examine you. I am only putting 
before you the business point of view. 

A. Y^es, it is so. 

Q. Having reserved the coastal trade for 
Indian-owned ships why do you still want a 
subsidy? I am not yet convinced of that. 

,4. In the initial stages, reservation alone 
is not sufficient. The new lines will require 
some help ; you will have to iUegalise the de- 
ferred rebate system and you should fix the 
maximum and minimum rates of freight. 

<?. If the coastal trade is reserved for In- 
dian owned ships, why do you want to in- 
crease the burden of the Indian tax-payer? 

A. In the first place, the burden is only 
nominal and in the second place it would 
develop the industry quickly and certainly. 

Q. Do you want lielp against lack of ex- 
perience ? 

A. It does amount to that. 

Q. This small tax which you propose will 
amount to 3 crores in 5 years. I take it, it 
has to come out of the revenues of the coun- 
try ? 

A, It does not come out of the present ex- 
chequer. It is absolutely new money. 

Q. The only thing that occurs to me Ls 
that successive Finance Members of this 
country have been trying to find new sources 
of revenue to balance the budget. I cannot 
help thinking that there must be some 
objections to this proposed -tax, otherwise it 
would have heen explored long ago by the 
Finance department. 

.4. I do not consider that in -a budget of 
160 crores, 60 lakhs counts for much. 

<■ Q. You would be taxing a particular in- 
dustry, in order to create a local monopoly? 

A. I am sure there will be no objection. 

Q. You said that since 30 crores were 
spent in a losing concern like the railways, 
there should be no objection to spending 
money on ships. I was rather sorry to hear 
that remark. Bailways in India must run 
even if Indian-owned ships are not running 
Do you object to railways? 

A. In my opinion ships should run first. 
The existing railways are giving us what we 
want. 

Q. Don’t you want the produce of the 
country to move from one place to another? 

A. It has been moving till now. 

Q. I was on the committee which went into 
the history of the increase in the railway 
charges. The railways could not renew 
their rolling-stock, permanent-ways, etc., on 
account of the war. If railways became 
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■wholly inefficient, it would be a gi-eat cala- 
mity to the country. This big conn'tiy of 
India is A-ery much behind hand in railways 
compared AA’ith other countries. 

'A. I consider both should go hand in hand 
and the railways should not be ahead of ship- 
ping. If possible I wonid gi^-e preference to 
shipping first and then come to raihvays if 
any money is left. 

I do not think yon will have the sym- 
pathy of your fellow men." 

.1. IVe have ‘ zero ’ in shipping AA’hereas 
we haA'c 36 thousand miles of railways. 

Q. There is shipping. 

.•1. Indian shipping is *' zero ” ; it is no 
' use if there is shipping in United States or 
England. I must har’c it here in India, 
owned and run bj' Indians. 

Q. Whether it is Indian or foreign, there 
are ample shipping facilities for moving the 
prodncts of the country and for carrying 
passengers. As regards Uaihvays I have 
heard of the insufficient quantity of rolling 
stock and of the insufficient accommodation 
provided for the third class passenger. 

A. We have also heard of complaints from 
deck passengers in ships. 

Q. I do not knoAV whether they liaA'c been 
described as insufficient; you may criticise 
the accommodation provided, but all the 
same, passengers have been carried. It was 
a little unhappy on your part to have criti- 
cised the railways. The country is doing 
its best to resuscitate railways. 

.4. I still think that shipping should be 
attended to first. 

Q. Toil referred to the lowering of rates 
of freight from Uangoon to Bombay from 
Bs. IS to Its. 6. It is always understood 
that if any one comes to fight with you, you 
should fight back. It is human nature. Do 
you think that a rate of Rs. 18 is high ? 

-4. In 1921. the rate of Rs. IS Avas high. 

Q. Viliat is the rate noAv.^’ 

.4. It is about Rs. 13 net. 

Q. Do you knoAv Avhat the rate is likely to 
be next year? 

A. I am told it Avill be raised to Rs. 15. 

Q. I under.stand the existing shipping 
companies Avould be asking for more. , 

.4. Likely. 

Q. You said that 30 crores Avas the gross 
freight paid by India. Does not a good deal 
of that come back to India? 

A. A portion of it. I am not prepared to 
say a good deal. 

Q. British ships carry Indian creAvs : the 
ships are repaired here and the stores are 
purchased here ; thus a good deal comes back 
to India. 


.4. The pay of the lascars would be very- 
small Avhen compared to the pay of the- 
officers. 

Q. Hoav many lascars and European' 
officers Avould there bo in a ship? 

A. About 8 or 10 European officers and 
about 60 to 80 Indian ci'caa's. The salary of 
the European officers would be about 
Rs. 6.000 and that of the Indian croAA's 
Avould be about Rs. 1,800. 

President. — Q. I can give you the figures- 
for an Indian marine ship. The monthly 
cost of the European officers is Rs. 6,588 
Avhereas the monthly cost of the Indian creAV 
IS Rs. 7,258. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Most of the ships- 
carry out their repairs here and a lot of 
money is spent oji the Indian labour. Thus 
a good deal out of the 30 crores comes back 
to this country? 

.4. I said it was gross freight; I did not 
say it Avas all drain. As regards the repairs 
of the ocean-going steamers I understand 
that most of the repairs are done in their 
OAvn shops. This means the AA'hole ijrofits 
except labour goes to England. I under- 
stand the repairing firm is owned by a pri- 
vate limited company of repairers and the 
shareholders are mostly English. WliateA-er 
profits are made out of the repairs leave 
these shores. 

Q. Don’t you think there Avill be trouble- 
in mixing up the different castes in a ship? 
Do you think all would sink their differences® 

.4. There would be no difficulty about 
that. 

Q. Do you think a Hindu Avould serve 
under a Muhammadan. 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You haA'c been connected with ship- 
ping for many years? 

A. Not more than four years. 

Q. I’he experience you have gained in the 
four years Avill no doubt be very beneficial 
in the future. 

Sir John Biles . — .4. I liaA'e not had the 
opportAinity of living in India ; I am seek- 
ing after information more than any one else. 
I have listened with great interest to your 
CA'idence and if I may be alloAved to say so, 
I admire your enthusiasm for the subject 
you are adA-ocating. 

Q. In reply to Question 3, you say that 
‘ India is governed by an alien bureaucracy 
Avhich does not care for the interests of India 
and is not resjionsible to the people of India. 
State aid, in a general sense, therefore, has 
hitherto been denied to the Indian Shipping 
industry under one iilausible pretence or 
another.’ My remembrance of the policy of 
the British Government has been that they 
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trusted in Hie past to leavo private enter- 
prise alone to work out its own salvation. 
Some people tliink that the streiiKth of the 
British Empire is due very largely to that 
unaided private enterprise. That seems to 
•me to have hcen the policy which rvas pur- 
sued in India; that is a defimto policy 
which has keen adopted by the Government 
and which has been successful. Do you 
think it quite fair to say that, if the so- 
called “ alien bureaucracy,” in order to 
carry out that policy, believed it to bo in 
the best inteicsts of India, they did not 
care for the intere.sts of India? 

A. It might bo best for England at tho 
height of its prosperity, but for a young ris- 
ing country with its indu.strios in their in- 
fancy the industries ought to have been 
aided and from that point of view England 
purposely, I assert, connived at it. It .suit- 
ed them to bo free-traders and have saddled 
India with that free-trade policy. 

Q. Tour opinion is that a free-trade 
policy is good for England and bad for 
India. 

.1. It is bad for India certainly; whether 
it is good for England or not. I am not tho 
proper person to say. 

Q. Tho Government of India, alien or 
otherwise, from the- expcrienco of Govern- 
ment in England, believed that free-trade 
was best for India and left its interests to 
look after itself. By pursuing the same 
policy in India they may have honestly be- 
lieved that they were taldng the host pos- 
sible care of India’s interests. Is that not 
so.P 

A. TTe are beginning to think that it was 
not honest misunderstanding; it was pur- 
posely done to exploit and imc India ns a 
market. It was not an honest belief in free- 
trade. I maintain that my view is correct. 

Q. Tho change from wood to steel. Do 
you think that Government did anything to 
prevent the introduction of steel .ships into 
this countiy? 

.1. INfy opinion is that they did all thov 
could to stop the continuation of tho build- 
ing of ships in India. Ships were being 
built' when they vej-e wooden and they built 
the best wooden ships. When the change 
from wooden to steel came. Government did 
their best to see that India should not con- 
tinue to build aTiy more boats. 

Q. What did they do? 

.4. Everything they could; therefore I re- 
ferred to the Industrial Commission’s 
Deport. 

Q. What are they? 

.4. Duties against goods, duties against 
shins. 


Q. There are other countries that used to 
build wooden .ships that for many years did 
not build .steel ships after tho change. The 
I'nitcd Stntc.s of 'America, for example, for 
nimiy years did not build steel .ships. Tlioy 
had command of the sea. but when tho 
change took place, they hadn’t the stool 
and could not build the .ships. 

.1. I do not know the American history. 
All the pictures about the American ship- 
ping iuclxistry have come to n^ through 
English channels; how far t-o depend on 
them is a question. 

Q. Do you ask us to place tho same faith 
on information that comes to ns through 
Indian channels? 

.!. I do the fame Ihinr;. you do the same. 

O. What I wanted to know is this. The 
Government of this cniuiiry in pursuing a 
cojisisieifi principle of not encnuniging any 
indu‘.trir-.s would have allowed tin* wooden 
‘•hiphuilding industry to die find would not 
•h.'ivo cicated any .steel shiphuilding industry 
in its place; that would have hcen quite cou- 
.sistent with their jmlicy. You .say that they 
put in positive restrictions to pievent .ship- 
building? 

.1. To.. 

Q. Tofi .say that altbntigh preliminnrv 
training ifi a training .sliip or training 
cstablislunent will make for onicicricy. findor 
the ifresont circumstance, of the Indian 
Sliipping -industiy, no strict rules .should ho 
laid down in this connect inn. Do you ex- 
pect to train officers of tho Mercantile 
ir.'irine without r.ny special training such ns 
they would get in tho Indian ^tarine? 

.1. Do not make it very .strict ; make it 
as easy ns will ;idmit more people. 

Q. Do yon mean that in the initial stages 
wo ought to start with an inferior sort of 
men ? 

.4. Tho standard ought to he made a little 
hit lower in the beginning, hut nltimntcly it 
might ho made higher. 

With lefercnce to your stnleincni that 
Government in Engl.and paid money to the 
Cnnnrd Line for building the * Lusitania’ T 
may sny that I have been a memhor of tho 
Comniiitec that decided the building of-Diis 
ship. The terms of icfcrcncc to the Com- 
mittee were ” "Ulial snhsidv .should ho 
paid to .ships in order that they should he 
recouped for tho loss they would inemtabl.v 
entail by running at speeds higher than 
what is required for a commercial success?.” 
Wo examined that question and came to 
the conelnsion that a 22-knot service was as 
high .ns would pay itself in the Atlantic 
Government for certain political reasons 
wanted a 2G-knot .service. Tho point as to 
how much money .should he paid to the ship- 



owner in order to make a contract for 20 
years for a 26-knot service instead of a 
22-knot one does not really amount to the 
question of subsid 3 % Does it? 

A. It does most emphatically. That was 
the procedure adoiited for paying the Cun- 
ard Line. 

Q. The -rate war question. I am not 
quite clear how much you attribute jmur 
objection to commercialism and how much 
to the ships being run by an “ alien ” race 
If these ships had been owned by Indians 
and new Indian companies had come in and 
they had been run off by a rate war, would 
you still call it iniquitous? 

.4. Possibly I would not have complained 
at aU then, because the whole of the money 
would have remained in India. 

Q, Is it racial? 

A. It is economical. The result was to 
wipe out the Indian company and again 
proceed with the monopolistic company 
costing 30 crores to the country. 

Q. If it could be demonstrated that it is 
a veiy small amount which would be more 
than balanced by an increase in efficiency, 
would you still object? 

.4. There are other reasons also. We 
ought not to be helpless; we ought to have 
our own Mercantile IMarine,' we ought not 
to be dependent on an agency which is 
5,000 miles awaj'; that is a subsidiary rea- 
son. 

(?. If it can be demonstrated that it is 
not economical, would you object to it? 

.4. If it is demonstrated that the drain 
from India is negligible, there are other rea- 
sons; one is that the fleet is run by aliens. 

Q. That is racial. 

A. I want to run it mj'self. 

Q. Is that not racial? 

.4. That is the difference between disaffec- 
tion and want of affection. 

Q. You do not believe in competition ; 
you want to kill competition? 

A . I don’t call it fair competition ; the 
whole thing is moving in a vicious circle. 

Q. It is not commercial; it is economic. 
Even if the economic part of it can be eli- 
minated, wo get to the racial part of it. 

.4. I did not saj’ it is wholly economic. 

Q. How do 3 'ou expect that the difficult 
about the Slerchant Shipping Act will be 
got over? 

.4. I ivould like the Act to be modified if 
possible. I am told by the best legal autho- 
ritj' here that the draft of the Coastal Re- 
.servation Bill as it is proposed sails clear of 
,the jMerchant Shipping Act difficulty. 

Q. You quite appreciate that for us 
to recommend the exclusion of eveiybody 
from the coastaj^ trade, except the Indians, 


we shall have to get over this difficulty oi 
propose means to do it. Do you? 

A. The Coastal Reservation Bill will get 
over the difficulty. ^ 

At this stage, Mr. Lalubhai Samaiaas ex-r- 
plained to the Committee that one of the 
Members of the Legislative Assembly had 
prepared a Bill for the reservation of coastal 
trade and submitted copies to Government 
and privatjely to all the people interested in 
it. The late Assembly is dead and the Mem- 
ber who- introduced 'che Bill has not been 
re-elected. Dnless some other Member in- 
troduces the Bill again in the new Legis- 
lative Assembly, it can’t come off. 

Q. Apparently, you think, there will be a 
means of getting over this difficulty bj'^ the 
introduction of a Bill in the Legislative As- 
sembly. Would it not be necessary to get 
the sanction of Parliament? < 

A. The opinion of the drafter of the Bill 
is that it would not be necessary. There are 
other people who think that it may be 
necessary. 

Q. You are in favour of construction boun- 
ties to ship-yards to the extent of 25 per 
cent, of the cost of the ship? 

.4. That is so. 

Q. How did you arrive at that 25 per 
cent? 

A. 1 am a layman and as regards ship- 
building. the Scindia Directorate is com- 
posed of laymen and, therefore, we have to 
base it on very vague data. We have taken 
25 per cent, as labour charges (we may be , 
wrong). If Indian labour is inefficient, let 
the Avholo of that be found by the State, in 
order to bring the cost to the cost of build- 
ing it elsewhere. 

Q. You do not attach am- importance to 
it? 

.4. Not except as a principle. In prin- 
ciple we do want ship-building to be ‘en- 
couraged>,by the State pajung something. 

Q. Had you anj- opinion from ship-build- 
ers vhethpr 25 per cent, will encourage them 
to start ship-yards? 

.4. Our proposal is that Government 
should start it in the initial stages and after 
some years’ "experience hand it over to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

(?. From where will this 25 per cent, come 
in? 

.4. 25 per cent, will be the loss roughly 
estimated by us. To build a boat and sell it 
at 25 per cent, less ; we are providing in the 
budget we have proposed for a loss of 10^ 
lakhs. Oxit of 60 lakhs the provision thefe^' 
is for 10 lakhs as loss. 

Q. Ynien they have lost the whole amount, 
will the building operations be stopped?- 
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A. No. The building programme will be 
regulated up to the loss of 10 lakhs per j-ear. 
We believe that at the end of, say, 10 years 
a private agency will be prepared to lake it 
over. Various Native States hayo done the 
same, to encourage local industries. 

Q. You propose to levy on customs a per- 
centage of the cost of the cargoes? 

A. Roughly 8 annas per ton of cargo. 

Q. Why do you confinfe the revenue from 
this tax of annas eight to be spent on ship- 
ping.*’ There are other industries. 

/L It is got out of shipping and should be 
spent in encouraging the shipping industry. 
If there is more money I do not mind at all 
if it is spent in encouraging other indus- 
tries. 

Q. But other industries have helped to 
make the goods. Your scheme is to take 8 
annas for shipping alone out of the customs.® 

A. VTi ether it is taken off the customs or 
collected by the Port Trust .out of freights is 
immaterial. 

Q. It will come off the goods in some form 
or other? 

A'. Ultimately it will. 

Q. Don’t you anticipate that other indus- 
trial producers will want help in the same 
way ? 

A. The iion and steel, the rubber, these 
industries are already asking for protection. 

Q. You don’t propose that these industries 
should get any part of the 8 annas tax? 

A. I thought the Mercantile Marine Com- 
mittee was concerned only with the shipping 
industry 

President. — Q. Would you say that a ship 
loading cargo from Calcutta to Bombay is a 
coastal vessel? 


A. Yes; both ports- are on the Indiai 
coast. 

Q. I'ou have got to go round another coun 
try, Cejdon. which is a foreign counti-y? 

A. Rangoon, Calcutta, Madras and Bom 
bay are to be included under the reservatioi 
of the coastal "trade. 

Q. Supposing you call it coastal — person- 
ally I do not think it so — Supposing a ship 
cleared cargo at Calcutta, went to Colombo 
on the way and cleared some cargo there and 
again recleared to Bombay, would you call 
it coastal? 

A. She must be called a coasting vessel as 
long as sho recleared to Bombay. 

Q. If a ship clears from an Indian port to 
a foreign country would you call it coastal? 

A. Technically it is not coastal. I will in- 
clude all in the coastal category. 

Q. I do not think you have a good argu- 
ment. Supposing a ship cleared from the 
Thames in England called at Flushing and 
recleared at Flushing to London ; do you call 
it coastal? It cannot be; it cannot possibly 
have all the privileges of a coastal vessel. 

A. I think that is a technical point; tlie 
legislature and the Mercantile Marine Com- 
mittee .should go into the point, 

Q. Do you prefer company management to 
State management? 

A. My opinion is that company manage- 
ment is better than State management. 

The Uon’hle Mr. Laluhlini SamaMas. — Q. 
Supposing a canal is dug at Mandapam be- 
tween Ceylon and the Indian coast as it is 
proposed by the Madras Government, then 
your technical difEculty will be overcome. 

A. Then that difficulty will disappear. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 16. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 
Written statement, dated the 23rd July 1923. 


The Shipping Industry in India was once 
in a flourishing condition, and Indian ships 
sailed on all the then known seas richly laden 
with merchandise. Those were the halcjmn 
days of Indian trade and industries, when 
India did not occupy the unenviable position 
of merely an exporter of rarv materials and 
importer of finished products. Indian ships 
visited some of the most distant ports in the 
west and east, and Indian goods reached the 
markets of the world. Shipping forms in 
pvery country the backbone of trade and 
industry, and this was exemplified vividly 


in the mutual helfi shipping and trade and 
industries gave to each other in those times. 
This is not the place to analyse the causes 
which led to the decline- and fall of Indian 
trade and industries, and to the firesent deplor- 
able position when we have to be dependent 
for the barest necessities of life upon foreign 
countries. It may be sufficient, howovor, 
to say that the same causes which operated 
in bringing about the decline in Indian trade 
and industries and in diverting industries to 
Great Britain, then but a small island kingdom, 
operated also in gradually eliminating Indian 
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shipping not only from the foreign trade of 
the country hut also from her coasting trade. 
British traders and manufacturers 'who came 
to this country originall 3 '' as humble traders 
succeeded in establishing British dominion 
in India. Even when they became actual 
rulers thej'' remained mere traders first, and 
■were not inspired by any large vision of ad- 
ministration or statesmanship. They used 
all the po-wers •which the dominion over this 
vast country gave them to wipe off slowly 
but steadilj’^ all her trade and industries, and 
in this they received readj”^ co-operation from 
their Home Government. 

England has been a maritime country for 
the last several centuries, and her power is 
fundamentally maritime. British administra- 
tors, both in England and in this country, were 
shrewd enough to realise that if they wanted 
to displace Indian trade and industries and to 
introduce British products in Indian markets, 
their efforts would be but partially successful 
as long as their shipping was not supreme in 
Indian waters. It is this realisation of the 
action and re-action between trade and indus- 
. tries and shipping that made the British Govern- 
ment in this country entirely indifferent, if 
not actively hostile, to the interests of Indian 
shipping just as they -were hostile to Indian 
trade and industries. The ship-building industry 
flourished in India from times immemorial, 
and even in the days of the East India Company, 
and long after, Bombaj' was a port noted for 
its ship-building, Wadia’s being the name to 
conjure with in those times in this industry. 
Hot only mercantile ships but also ships of 
war were built in' this port. Unfortunate^, 
India was under a foreign domination, the 
trade interests of which were entirely adverse 
to her own trade interests, and the supplanting 
of indigenous trade and industries by British 
trade and industries led to the, elimination of 
Indian shipping from foreign waters, and the 
consequent 'udping out of her ship-building 
industry. In a feAV decades even the coasting 
trade was captured by enterprising foreign 
companies with the result that all that India 
can boast of now is a few tinj’^ shij)s, and the 
old primitive craft, as against the huge tonnage 
of non-Indian ships plying in Indian and foreign 
waters- and enjoying almost a monopoly as 
carriers not only for the imports into India 
but also for her exports abroad. 

It may not be out of place here to give a 
small sketch of the rise of the English Merchant 
Marine. Though the beginnings of the English 
Merchant Marine maj’’ be traced to the days 
of Alfred the Great, its remarkable develop- 
ment -u'as reached under the Tudors and the 


Commonwealth. The destru ction of the Spait^sh 
Armada in 1588 put an end to the powerful 
merchant fleet of Spain because until com- 
parativclj' recent years the mercantile ships 
of a country were also its men-cf-war. Later, 
the carriage of the growing trade between 
Great Britain and the American colonics was 
wholly secured for British vessels bj”^ the Navi- 
gation Laws. The pace of marire develop- 
ment was further accelerated bj”^ the acquisi-" 
tion of monopoly of power in the rich lands of 
Canada and India under the tieatj' which con- 
cluded the Seven Years War in 1763. Add to 
this the fr-uits of the naval victory off Trafalgar, 
and we find the English naval and merchant 
fleets supreme in all the seas during the earlj' 
years of the nineteenth century. Thus by 
the time the Navigation Laws were repealed 
in 1849 under the laissez faire regime, the 
English Merchant Marine had grown so fulty 
that “ natural ” growth was then most suited 
to its further development as shown hy the 
following figures : — 


Years. 

Total Net 
Tonnage (Sail , 
and Steam). 

1850 . 

3,565,133 

1860 . 

4,658.687 

1870 . 

5,690,789 

1880 . 

6,574,513: 

1890 . 

7,978,538- 

1900 . 

9.304,108 

1910 . 

11t656,063 

1913 . 

. . 12,119,891 

The growth 

of steam and motor tonnage 


alone is equallj" remarkable. According to 
Lloj'd’s Begister for 1922-23 the total steam 
and motor tonnage of the United Kingdom, 

- excluding vessels of less than 100 tons, is 
19,088,638 tons gross, showing an increase of 
44 per cent, over si m ilar tonnage in 1900 and 
an increase of 86 per cent, over the tonnage 
in 1890. 

As against this stupendous tonnage of the 
British Merchant Marine it is well to remember 
that outside Bomba}’^ there are on the Indian 
Register 76 vessels cf under 1,000 gross tons, 
while onij'' 18 exceed that size, while at Bombay 
there are 39 steamers above 1,000 gross tons 
and 24 steamers under that size. The rviping 
out of the Indian ship-building industry" wa? 
hastened by the construction of modern steel 
ships in the west. The Indian Industrial 
Commission- remarked that^ “ attention had ' 
been directed to the building of steel ships, 

L 2 
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but until the' local supply of steel had been 
greatly increased it was more than doubtful 
if expectation in this direction could be realised.” 
It was because of all these conditions and 
causes that the Indian commercial communitj'^ 
and the Indian publicists have been urging 
the Government repeatedly and persistently 
t to make sincere and earnest efforts to deal 
with the situation which is the very key of not 
only building up a now Industrial India but also 
of building up a Mercantile Jlarinc and a Navj' 
worthy of her future position ns a self-govern- 
ing unit and vitally essential for the main- 
tenance and preservation of this position. 
During the war it was to the interest of the 
Government to make India a self-contained 
unit as it was next to impossible to get both 
militarj' and naval requirements from outside. 
Government tried their best to develop and 
encourage the industries of the country during 
his period, and tlie}' also tried to get their 
equirements in the matter of shipping by 
Titilising indigenous talent in the construction 
of wooden ships. All this enthusiasm however 
stopped as soon as the war was over with the 
result that Government help both direct and 
indirect ceased to be forthcoming either for 
industries or for shipping. The Committee 
of the Indian ilerchants’ Chamber have how- 
ever noted with satisfaction the appointment 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, 
and hope that the report of this Committee 
will reflect Indian public opinion and will 
result in steps being taken to place both the 
shipping and ship-building industries of the 
country' on a sure foundation. 

It is the considered opinion of my Committee 
that serious attempts should be made to estab- 
lish a Government line between India and 
Europe primarily for the carrying of mails 
but also to make available proper conditions 
of freight for the Indian trade. Such an 
attempt on the part of the State is fully in 
keeping with the policy of State ownership 
and management of transport facilities which 
has been successfully employed in the past 
and the principle of which has recently been 
accepted by the Indian legislature in the matter 
of Itailway transport. In view of the financial 
conditions of the Government of India my 
Committee cannot recommend any immediate 
action on these lines, but they arc of opinion 
that this goal should bo kept in view to be 
attained within, say, five years. In the mean- 
while efforts must be made to encourage and 
develop private shipping and ship-building 
industries. 

Q. 1 and 2. The first two questions relate 
to the present condition of the shipping industry 


in this country. This is, ns my Committee 
have said in the preamble, but still in its infancy 
and the situation vcannot bo deemed otherwise 
.^than as most deplorable. The xn-incipal causes 
which have led to it are : — 

{a) Apathy of the Government Depart- 
ments concerned ; 

(b) Competition of vested interests of 

non-Indian Shipping Companies ; 

(c) The deferred rebate system ; and 

(d) Rate wars. 

Q. 3. If State aid is meant to include also 
State legislation my Committee cannot suggest 
any measures which will not involve legislation 
na a preliminary to protecting the industry 
in its nascent stages and thc3' would suggest 
(fl) the creation of a suitable bodj- for fixing 
of minimum and maximum rates ; (h) the 
declaration of the deferred rebate s^-stem as • 
illegal ; (c) the reservation of the coasting 
trade for indigenous shipping concerns ; and 
(d) the emx)lo.vmcnt of a certain proportion 
of Indians in the navigation and engineering 
branches in all shipping eoncenjs licensed to 
operate in Indian waters. 

Q. 4. State aid direct and indirect is not 
onl.y nccessar\’ but essential to promote the 
satisfactory develo])mont of the .shipping indus- 
trj' bj- the x>cople of this countr}'. This lias pro- 
ved to be tile experience of all leading civilised 
countries whether in the cast or the west. ) 
In this connection 1113’ Committee beg to refer ! 
to pages 36 — 38 of Panijihlet Xo. 1, Indian { 

Shipping Series, on “ State aid to Xational ' 

Shipping,” b3‘ Jlr. S. X.' ITaji, summarising 
efforts made b3’ different civiliserl Goveniments 
to develop and encoiu-age their national shipping 
and ship-building. 

Q. 3 and 0. Such State aid can assume 
the following form.s ; (1) Rounties to lytdian 
sliijis or shipping companies. R3' Indian 
m3" Committee mean shipping companies regis- 
tered in India and. in Ru}ice capital, more 
than half of which is in Indian hands with 
the same percentage of Indian directors and of 
which the Itlanaging Agents or Managing 
Directors are Indians, (2) Subsidies. (3) Pre- 
ferential rates in all Indian jiorts, and in railway 
transport for the goods carried in Indian ships,' 

(4) Preference in the eari-iage of Government 
Stores to Indian-owned bottoms. 

Q. 7 and S. For the purpose of such bounties 
my Committee do not wish to spccif3" parti- 
cular routes but arc decidedl3' of the opinion 
that bounties should be specialh' given on 
routes where there is possibility of a strong 
non-Indian competition. Such bounties might 


be given, to begin with, for the coasting trade 
Only. 

Q. 9 and 11. Sty Committee suggest that 
ships below 1,000 gross tons and with a speed 
of less than eight knots should not be eligible 
for navigation hoiinties. Increased bounties 
may he given to boats for higher speeds. 

Q. 13. In the state in which Indian shipping 
and ship-building are at present it is natural 
to suppose that orders would be placed abroad 
for ships as long at least as indigenous ships 
are not forthcoming. My Committee there- 
fore are not in favour of anj' restrictions with 
regard to navigation bounties to be paid to 
vessels built even outside India but owned 
by Indians. 

- Q. 15. The supreme aim of all these efforts, 
however, is to build up in this country in the 
near future a strong shipping and ship-building 
industrj’. Efforts must, therefore, be made 
to train as many Indians as possible in both 
these industries. Otherwise there is danger 
of our always moving in the same vicious circle. 
Whenever an}' protest is made by the Indian 
people against the entire absence of Indians 
both in the higher gi’ades of the mercantile 
marine and the Royal Indian Jlarine, and 
against Government patronage not forthcoming 
for Indian shipping companies, a reply is given 
that there are no Indians of suitable ability 
and capacity, while at the same time no efforts 
are made to enable Indians to liare a chance 
of obtaining the necessar}' course of appren- 
ticeship training. M}' '"Committee therefore 
suggest that at least two Indians on the Navi- 
gation side and two on the Engineering side 
must be entertained as apprentices by an}' 
Ehipi)ing company receiving a bounty. 

Q. IS. As remarked above in the- preamble 
the coasting trade has become almost a mono- 
poly’ of non-Indian concerns. Tliis is quite 
the contrary to what is found to be the case 
with civilised countries, both in the west and 
the cast. IMany of these have restricted their 
coasting trade to indigenous concerns. My 
Committee are also strongly in favour of this 
polic}', and emphatically recommend the reser- 
vation of the Indian coasting trade for indi- 
genous shipping, the same to be achieved 
gradually in five years. 

' Q. 19. Non-Indian shipping companies are 
not naturally Avorked in the interests of 
Indian trade, but in those of their own share- 
holders, and so if there is any resenmtion of 
coasting trade under suitable safeguards for 
indigenous shipping concerns, there Avill not 
be any interference Avith the coasting trade, 
but on the contrary, the Indian coasting trade 
Avill greatly benefit by it. 


Q. 20. If the coasting trade is reserA'cd as 
suggested for indigenous shipping concerns, 
my Committee would like to recommend 
strongly that such companies should give 
facilities for the training of Indian apprentices. 

Q. 22. ]\ty Committee haA-e analysed above 
the causes Avhich led to the practical wiping 
out of the ship-building industrj’ from this 
country, and if this industry, cf so vital an 
importance to this country as a AA'hole, is to 
be resuscitated. State aid is absolute!}' neces- 
sary. 

Q. 44-4S. One of our great requirements 
at present is the direction of the training up 
of as large a number of Indians as possible 
in the shipping industry. IMy Committee 
are of the opinion that a large number of youths 
of this country would come forward to take 
up ,a sea-faring career but unfortunately no 
facilities exist at present. My Committee 
cannot but feel that such a deplorable state 
of things is peculiar only to this country. They 
do not know of any other country in the AA'orld 
possessing such a long coast line of 4,000 miles 
and such a tonnage of foreign and coasting 
trade which has not got even a single qualified 
officer in the mercantile marine. GoA'ernment 
should take active and immediate steps to 
remoA'c this blot on the administration. Steps 
should be taken to provide for the training 
and future employment of these apprentices 
and facilities should also be given for their 
further study for qualifying for the Board of 
Trade certificates in A'arious grades. 

My Committee not having expert knoAvlcdge, 
cannot say Avhether cadets for training should 
proceed direct to sea for apprenticeship or should 
undergo a preliminary course of instructions 
in a training ship or in a training establishment 
on shore. They. lioAvover, consider that sufii- 
cient training can be giA'cn here 'and they 
do not see any necessity for sending them 
to England. 

Q. 52. My Committee Avould like to suggest 
that shipping concerns which are faA'Oured 
by the GoA-cniment with postal subsidies,, 
or are employed as carriers of GoA'ernment 
Stores, should be required to haA*c Indian 
apprentices on their ships. 

Q. 59 and 60. All that my Committee have 
said aboA'c with regard to the training up 
of Indian youths for serA'ing as officers in the 
Indian Mercantile Slarino apiDlies to the train- 
ing of Engineers for the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q. 66 and 67. With regard to Postal sub- 
ventions my Committee are of the opinion, 
that tenders should ahvays be asked for this- 
service and preference should be giA'en to ' 
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i nclian shipping companies even though there 
may be a slight difference in rite. One of 
the main conditions my Committee would 
like to have introduced in Mail contracts would 
b ) that the shipping companies that are getting 
the Postal subventions should take up Indian 
apprentices and have a percentage of Indians 
in the higher grades of their employments. 

Q. 69. In addition to the aid, both direct 
and indirect, referred to in previous replies 
my Committee feel that it would be desirable 
to have two scales of dock-dues an 1 berthing 
charges and that companies registered in 
India should be charged on the lower scale. 
It would also be desirable to issue instructions 
to port authorities at the Indian Ports to give 
preference, other condibims being the same, 
to ships owned by Indian companies. 

Q. 70. India pays about Rs. .30 crorcs annually 
as freight, outwards as well as inwards, on 
an approximate cargo of 1‘20 crore tons ; by 
a freight surcharge at only eight annas per 
ton on this quantity we could raise Rs. 60 


lakhs per year. In five years it would amou“<> 
to Rs. 3 crores, which could be spent' as 
under : — 

1. Rupees 10 lakhs annually on education » 

comprising (a) two training ships> 
(h) two Nautical Schools, (c) two 
Nautical academies, {d) one sea- 
going ship, and (e) scholar.ships, 
which will amount to Rs. 50 lakhs. 

2. Bounties to be paid as below : 

t 

First year Rs. 20 lakhs ; second yca^' 
Rs. 40 lakhs ; third year Rs. 60 
lakhs ; and fourth year Rs. 80 
lakhs ; total Rs. 2 crores. 

3. Construction bounties Rs. 10 lakhs a 

year for five years whieh will amount 
to Rs. 50 lakhs. 

The expenditure on all these three heads 
would, therefore, amount to Rs. 3 
crorcs 


Oral evidence of Messrs. LALJI NARANJI and B. P. MADON, representing the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, examined at Bombay on the 30th November 1923, the spokes nan being Mr, LALJI 
NARANJI. 


President . — This Committee has boon con- 
stituted by the Government of India to 
recommend the steps to bo taken for the de- 
velopment of an Indian mercantile marine. 
Wc are seeking for information and we shall 
be glad to have jmur adrace in the matter. 

Q. Do .you want the reservation of the 
coastal trade for Indian shipping as opposed 
to all nations, even England f 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are in agreement that it ought to be 
reserved for Indian ships, OAvned in India, 
managed by Indians. The consensus of opinion 
as to an Indian company is that the majority 
of shareholders should be Indians, the majority 
of directors should be Indians and the capital 
should be a rupee capital. 

A. Yes, I agree AAuth this. 

Q. How long Avill it take to make the reser- 
vation complete ? 

A. It may be Avithin ten years. 

Q. What is your scheme to arrive at com- 
plete reservation ? 

A. The reservation should proceed at 10 
per cent. cAmr}’’ year. 

Q. Instead of going on a percentage basis, 
would you advocate the chartering of ships ? 


A. Just ns it suits ; sometimes it mnj* bo 
better to charter, Avliilc at other times it may 
be better to buy. 

Q. Is it your idea to retain the European 
officers at the beginning and move them out 
as young Indian officers get themselves trained ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the coastal tj'ado is rcserA'ed, Avould 
you also require subsidies ? 

A. No, but temporarily for a few years, 
subsidy or bount}' Avould bo necessary till 
all coastal trade is reserA'cd complctelj’'. 

Q. I am sure you Avould not object to European 
export assistance ? 

A. We have to pay^ for it. I do not object 
on racial grounds, so long as avo baAm the ability 
to pay. 

Q. If the mercantile marine is dcA'clopcd 
you expect it will bring money into the countrj' ? 

-4. Not only it Avill bring monc}’, but it will 
also make us independent. Shipping is the 
soul of all industries in the coimtry. How 
it affects the trade, Iioav India has lost all her 
trade not only in raAv materials but also in 
manufactured products, all these are very 
clearly described in the Indian Industrial 
Commission’s report. The industries of this 
country AA'ere not onlj’^ not encouraged, but 
thej' Avere discouraged and eA’’ery step Avas 
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taken to see that they ilieci oat. Our Chaniher 
takes a broad view of the trade of the countr 3 \ - 

Q. The present Government with all its 
faults, having appointed this Commitlee, wines 
out all idea that it has no interest in the develop- 
ment of Indian industries. It shows ^their 
keen interest in them. 

A. The simple a])poiniment of a committee 
will never .satisfy the Indian public. It always 
happens that when the recommendations of 
the committee do not s'uit the Government 
no action is taken to enforce such recommenda- 
tions. I may cite as an instance that the recom- 
mendations of the Store Purchase Committee 
arc yet to be given cfTcot to. Six members 
on the committee including majority of Euro- 
peans were all agreed on certain jioints and 
yet the Government have not tiiongI>t fit 
to give effect to those rccommcTidations. So 
the mere appointment, of this committee will 
not satisfy our Ciinmber. 

It i.s up to every one to agitate ju.st as 
we do in England. 

A. But the legislature has no jiower at all. 
The Parliamf>nt in England has got enough 
powers. 

Q. Perhaps people do not realise that to 
make tlie Indian mercantile marine a .success 
depend.s tipon a great many factors. In old 
day.s it diil not matter whether a voyage look 
2 (lays or 100 days. To make sliip.s pay now, 
you have to take a .survey of tlic eoa«t. In 
old days when yon surveyed the coast, if your 
-soundings .sliowcd 2.3 feet, you juit down 20 
feet on the chart to prevent jioople from getting 
into trouble. Coiupctilion is so keen and 
time i.s so imj)ortant now that yon have to 
change all your old methods. This i.s entirely 
due to the technical officers on Iioard a .ship. 
You have to go as elo.se to corners as you 
possibly can with .safety, you have to go into 
the harbours, you have to go very i\car the 
wharf so that the cargo may be landed with 
great facility. All this has to be done now-a- 
day.s. Tlierefore a mercantile marine oftlccr 
of the present daj' has got to be a very highly 
educated man. 

A. I agree with all that. 

Q. Do j'ou think that amongst the educated 
3 ’ouths of this counljy we can select enough 
people who can command sliips cfflcientlj' 
and who can take all risks on the seas ? 

A. Thc\' will be forthcoming provided faci- 
lities and good treatment are given. 

G. Do jmu think that tiie Government of 
India should establish a training ship for these 
youths ? 

A. ye,s. 


Q. Do j’ou think there should be compulsory 
training ? 

A. I am sure maiw people will come forward 
voluntarily, if it is inadc possible for them, 

Q. I think it is only fair to remind you that 
many British shipowners think that it is com- - 
pul3or\' to have training in a training ship 
before a boj’' cm be taken on ns an apprentice. 

A. A sort of agreement will have to be taken 
from these poopic who come voluntarily. 

Instead of sending a ,young boj’ straigbt- 
wnj' to the sea. if he is sent to a training ship, 
there is a better chance of his liking the sea ? 
That is one reason wli_y training ships should 
be established. 

--I. I am sure tliat Indians will come forward 
in snfi'icient nundicrs even under such strict 
discipline. It is not a new thing for India. 
Temporaril,v for some j'ears owing to the 
polic_v of the British Government, they have 
been off from the sea-fa- ing life. 

Q. Yon do not think that the strict dis- 
cijdine would deter tliem V 
-■ 1 . Xo 

Q. Do you think tlial ll.e difliciiltics of casto 
will he gieatlv felt. ? 

A. r am an ortliodox m in. I can tell j-ou 
with great confidence that there are hardly 
2 per cent, of the people like me. .-Vll caste 
distinction has now disappeared. Out of 
.“Iff crores of people you c.m very easily find 
a Biiniciont number of men v.-ithout caste scnijiles. 

Q. Idle apprentices have to live in cabins 
along with Hindus. Jluliammadans, Chris- 
tians ami Parsis all side b}- side ? 

A. There will he no difficnltv’ at all. 

Q. .‘'ujiposing tile coastal trade is reserved 
for Indian conipanie.s, would there still be 
rate wan: ? 

A. Xo biisiiu'ss is business uitliout due com- 
petition. What we .suggest is that there 
should he competition among the Indians 
and not non-Indians. 

Q. You are in favour of ship-building in 
India ? 

A. It must be e.ncoui-agcd vciy .slowly and 
gradually. Wo cannot start a ship-building 
3 ’ard in a yctir ; it will take 3 ’ears. You will 
Imvc to acquire the scientific and engineering 
knowledge. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You sa 3 ' in 3 'our written 
evidence : Indian sliips visited .some of the 
most distant ports in the west and east, and 
Indian goods reached the markets of the world. 
Are thc 3 ' not doing the same thing now ? 

-4. The 3 ' do now but by the foreign agents. 
' Q, There is a good deal of debatable state- 
ment in the same paragraiilt ; but as it stands 
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it is a mere statement unsupported by autho- 
rities. 

A. If you rvant I can substantiate the state- 
ments. If you do not want to go into it, I 
do not want to trouble you. 

Q. You say that India had a shipping industry 
before and that owing to lack of assistance 
and sympathy it died out ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was this due to lack of enterprise on 
the part of Indians ? 

A. 'No, there was no lack of enterprise; 
on the other hand instead of encouragement 
there was discouragement in the matter of 
developing the shipping industrj'^ by the enter- 
prising Indians, 

Q. Are there not Indian shipping com- 
panies even now in existence and which arc 
very successful ? 

A. Thej^ arc not very successful. 

Q. There is the Bombay Steam Navigation 
Company. 

A. That may be due to certain inonoiiolies 
on certain coasts. They maj' have some 
agreement with other companies. All we 
want is the coastal trade should be reserved 
for Indians. The Indian Industrial Com- 
mission report and the History of Indian 
Shijiping by Radhakumud ilukheijec filearlj’^ 
show how Indian shipping was discouraged. 

Q, You do not wish to place any restric- 
tions on foreign-built ships ? You want to treat 
them equally rvith the Indian-built ships ? 

A. Ror the time being so long as we have 
not got ship-building yards, we must encourage 
foreign-built ships also. 

Q. Are you in favour of bounties for ship- 
building ? 

A. Yes. 

' Q. How much should be given ? 

A. Rvoughly about 10 lakhs. 

Q. One witness gave a scheme of 25 per 
cent.? 

A, It is a matter of detail ; we have not got 
much experience in ship-building and so we 
would like to leave it to the committee. 

Q. In replj' to questions 66 and 67 you say : 
‘ With regard to postal subventions my com- 
mittee are of opmion that tenders should 
always bo asked for this service and preference 
should be given to Indian shipping companies 
even though there may be a slight difference 
in rate.’ This is very indefinite. How much 
difference can there be in the rate ? 

A. The difference Ardll not be much, -we are 
working in competition with other companies 
and there is no reason why the Indian should 
quote unfavourable terms. I should saj' ‘ regard- 


less of any difference in rates, postal subves 
t ons should be given to Indians.’ 

Q. You say that India ja^s annually a sun 
of Rs. 80 crorcs as freight. Do you say tha' 
India gets nothing in return ? 

A. Everj’’ country- wants to keep all the 
charts they pay in their own country India 
docs not get an}' considerable part of the 
freight in return. 

Q. If most of that 30 crores of rupees is 
paid - in India to people employed in India, 
most of your objections to the 30 crores being 
drarvn from India go out ? 

A. Ccrtainl}' not. I should say further 
that this figure does not represent the correct 
charges. There arc insurance and banking 
charges, which go to the pockets of those coun- 
tries which carrj' on the trade. 

Q. Do yon anticipate that India will be 
able to finance the insvirance, banking, etc., 
charges and not have any foreign shipping 
running to the countrj' ? 

A. In the course of years there will be no 
foreign shii)ping running. 

Q. Do you think you will be able 'to finance 
the banking, insurance, etc., charges ? 

A. Certainl}'. 

Q. This shipping proposal is something 
vcr 3 ' much bigger on the face of it. 

. A. The whole tonnage is about 60 lakhs 
and we do not require more than 15 crores ; 
to get 15 crorcs is not difficmlt at all. There 
will be no dearth of capital when confidence is 
restored. 

Q. In replj' to question 70 jmu refer to 
two training ships. Arc they intended for 
sea-going purposes ? 

A. Yes. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q We served together 
on the Port Trust some j^ears ago ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a trustee, o i course jmu acquired a 
certain amount of knowledge connected with 
shipping matters ? 

A. That is so 

Q. Are jmu connected with anj^ Indian- 
oumed shipping directly ? 

A. Only for the last few months ; I am a 
Director of the Scindia Colupan 3 ^ 

Q. Have j’ou got anj' direct management 
or do you merelj' servo as a Director ? 

A. Only just as a Director. The manage- 
ment is clone bj’- the Agents. 

Q. You wish to reserve the coastal trade 
to Iirdian-owned ships managed br’ Indians, 
Indian companies and so forth. 

A. Yes. 

Q, Presupposing that that is established, 
do you still consider that a subsidj^ is necessary. 
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A. If the whole of the coastal trade is re- 
served, I do not think there will he any neces- 
sity for subsidies. 

Q. You appreciate that there will be com- 
petition in the coastal trade from various 
Indian companies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How then would you propose to protect 
the ah’eady established companies like the 
Scindia from too much competition ? 

A. I suggest protection only from foreign 
shipping companies. 

Q. Supposing you saw that your company 
was threatened by too much competition ; 
you Avould have to take some steps to protect 
yourselves. Would you consider then that 
the DefeiTed Rebates Avould be permissible ? 

A. I do not think so. There should be no 
combination of any Rings in India whether 
Indian or non-Indian. 

(?. You might haA’e a group of companies 
working together and then you might have 
another company cutting in and undeiquoting ; 
this' has happened in the past. 

A. Thej" must face the competition so long 
as they are Indians. Let there be competition 
and let the trade benefit bj' that competition. 

Q. You Avoukl not think that Companies 
established and perhaps alreadj’ giving a good 
service on the line AA'ould be justified in trying 
to protect themselves by rebates or agreements ? 

A. It Avould not. 

Q. It is human nature to protect oneself, 
is it not ? 

A. That sort of protection gives a monopoly 
to one particular company Avhich gets fat 
at our cost and prevents us to stai-t our ship- 
ping on our OAA’n country. 

Q. I understand that you^ liaA'c no parti- 
cular quarrel Avith the Avay India is served 
with tonnage and shipping at the present time, 
but you are moA^ed by a A'ery understandable 
patriotic desire that Iiidia should liaA^e its OAvn 
Mercantile ilarine. Is that so ? 

A. I haA’-e several gricA'ances against the 
companies ^Avhich nOAV carry on the trade. 
These companies, being foreign, aaIII not alloAV 
our firm AA'hich is established for nearly 80 
years on the Cochin coast to carry on our trade 
in cocoanut oil Avith the Continent. I am not 
remarking on anj^ one company ; they ahvays 
favour the European firms on the Madras coast. 
That is my experience and my predecessors ’ 
experience for Avhich they have been represent- 
ing to" Government even 20 j'ears ago. Indian 
companies Avill be able to compete with other 
Indian companies. I object to foreign com- 
panies dominating the coast and serving those 
interests only whom they Avish to faA’our, 


Q. You think that if there afie Indian-OAvned 
ships that trouble will cease to exist ? 

A. Yes, they aaIII not crowd you out.® This 
complaint is -long-standing ; cA'en before I 
joined the Scindia, it did exist. 

Q. I cannot see Avh}’^ a ship-owner should 
eA'er refuse cargo unless there has been some 
breach of agreement. 

A. But the treatment the Indian companies 
get is resented and this is my firm’s experience 
and we got this tieatment because aa'c are 
Indians. 

Q. You think all this trouble Avould be 
obAuated if the service was giA^en by Indian- 
QAATied ships ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Postal subventions. Do jmu refer to 
local Postal subventions or foreign Postal 
subA'entions ? 

A. Local. After some years when AA'e estab- 
lish ouraelves I should think that all the foreign 
mails could be giAum to Indian-owned ships. 

Q. Not the AA'hole mails ! What about the 
mails going to United Kingdom ? Suppose 
you got half the mails, Avould that be agreeable ? 

A. Some joint agreement can be made on 
business principles. 

Q. Step by step you are anxious to estab- 
lish an Indian Jlercantile Marine, you AA-ish to 
start AA’ith the coastal trade ; and you want 
subsidies for the Indian foreign trade. We. 
as a Committee, can understand the patriotie 
motiA'es underlying these measures in this 
country. But you could not quarrel Avith 
any other part of the British Empire Avishing 
to do the same thing. Supposing Australia 
holds out for an Australian Mercantile Marine, 
also South Africa, Canada and all parts of the 
Empire, Avould you haA'e a quairel Avith them ? 

A. No, 

Q. You could not object if Australia and 
other Dominions also established their oami 
M ercantile Marine ; that Avould almost disrupt 
the English Mercantile Marine and so you would 
haAm the disruption of the Empire. 

A. Certainly not. The British Shipping 
is policing the whole Avorld to rule eAmrywhere 
and let them pay for it. India cannot alloAV 
to remain permanent^ dependent for shipping 
and go on paying huge profits to English Com- 
panies for that fare. 

Q. If you are not going to alloAV the English 
ship-OAvners to compete fairly or compete at 
all throughout the British Empire ; in other 
Avords, if you are going to place the various 
Dominions in a Amrj'^ much better position, the 
Home country- must suffer very much. 

A. Yes. 
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Q. In effect it would be a great hit at the 
British Empire and the Empire might be 

broken up. . 

A. It will not break up. The International 
Trade will be carried by them. Empire cannot 
be broken up if British sliip-owners lose their 
trade on Indian coast. 

Q. You take away all trade from them except 
trade with alien countries. 

A J^o ; there is Continental trade and 
trade with United Kingdom. Only Indian 
coastal trade will be lost by them. 

Q. If you eliminate British ships from all 
the Dominions and the possibilities of British 
•ships trading there, it would bo a very serious 
matter ? 

A That may be. 

Qj Eventually this might be the stepping 
stone to India being left high and dry. Might 
not such a policy be a great calamity to all 
the Dominions ? 

A I don’t think all this will happen if foreign 
shipping is driven away from the coastal trade 
of India. 

Q. We liave had suggestions before us that 
bounties should be paid to all Indian-owned 
ships ; therefore "S ship receiving bounties 
will compete and drive out any other ship 
•that does not get bounties ? 

A. That is so. Indian ships will only drive 
out foreign ships from Indian coast. 

Q. If we push this too far, might not it lead 
■to very serious results and might wc not leave 
behind us a very unfortunate legacy ? You 
would not grumble at the British endeavour 
to protect themselves. You would not de- 
scribe them as fools. 

A. Oh, no ; they are very clever people and 
flourishing at our expense. I do not want 
India to go out of the British Empire. I 
look at this from a very wide point of view. 
I sympathise with the idea of an Indian kler- 
■cantile Marine, but I am against leaving an 
unprofitable legacy to our grandchildren. 

The Ilon'hle Mr. Lalabhai Sam.'ildas. — Q. You 
a'epresent the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your number of membership ? 

A. About 550. 

Q. What is the number of your Committee ? 

A. 25 elected and 5 co-opted. 

Q. Was this questionnaire considered by 
your Committee ? 

A. It was referred to a sub-committee ; 
the sub-committee made its report to the whole 
•Committee and the latter considered it clause 
by clause and approved of the replies. 

Q. Can you give the names of those who 
ora posed the sub-committee ? 


A. It would be unfair to the membcrg, 

Q. Is the desire of India to have an Indian 
Mercantile Marine based on racial or any other 
ground ? 

A. There is nothing racial in it, but entirely 
finance and economics. 

Q. Wo have had evidence before us given 
by representatives of other bodies ; one of 
the arguments was this. Iifdia forms a part 
and parcel of the Empire. It is not an “ alien ” 
country in the sense that Japan or America is. 
India was well served till now by British 
companies as regards steamers. Where is 
the practical necessity, leaving aside the senti- 
mental desire or the idea of self-respect, for 
an Indian jMcrcantilc klarinc ? Is there any 
economic advantage to be gained by India 
having its own Mercantile Marine ? 

A. There is a very great economic advantage. 
India paj's every year 30 orores of rupees as 
freight ; besides there are the banking, insur- 
ance, etc., charges. 

Q. I think you aie the Managing Agent of 
one big Insurance Company ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is another big Insurance Company, 
the Kew India Insurance Company, under 
tlic direct control of an Indian Board ; these 
companies take Marine Insurance work. If 
the Indian coastal trade is reserved to Indians 
and if the British Insurance Companies did 
not insure Indian steamers, do you know if 
these companies will ? 

A. Ye^ ; wo have also made agreements with 
cei’tain American and continental companies. 

Q. Don’t you think that if Britain works 
whole-heartedly with India she will get the 
support of India ? Is it not possible that 
the Indian Mercantile Jlarinc will bo a source 
of strength to the Empire ? 

A. It will be a source of strength and it 
will not lead to the destruction of the Empire 
at all as suggested and ’feared bj' one of jmur 
members. 

Q. Have you airy danger of this move ? 

A, It might affect the economigs of Great 
Britain, but it will not lead to the destruction 
of the Empire at all. 

Q. Bounties and guarairteeing interests. Do 
you think a sort of guarantee by Government 
will suffice as a bounty ? 

A. Yes, brrt the coastal trade must be reserved. 

Q. The reservatioir will be carried out in 
the course of ten years or bj' “ routes.” During 
the interval, if a company makes profits, rvill 
you give a subsidy, or will you merely guarantee 
a dividend ? 

A. You are mixing up bounties and subsi- 
dies. If bounties are to be given, there is no 
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question of profits. If subsidies are given, 
you will have to make certain conditions, 
viz., that subsidies should be given when a 
company cannot earn more than 8 per cent." 
If they' earn S per cent,, I will not suggest 
any subsidies. 

Q. 1 dare saj”^ that you as a representative 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber in the 
Bombay Legislative Council will not do any- 
thing detrimental to the interests of the general 
taxpayer ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have j^^ou any idea as regards the freights 
from England to India and from Bombay to 
East Africa ? I understand that while the 
freight from England to India is 20 shillings, 
the freight from India to East Africa, which 
is hardly one-third of the distance, is about 
45 shillings ? 

A. Complaints to this effect were received 
from East Africa. These rates are ruining 
Lidia’s trade with East Africa. 

Q. If we had Indian companies ivhioh looked 
after the interests of the Indian traders, you 
think they will reduce the freight and thus 
help the trade to a certain extent as the British 
Companies are helping the trade of England ? 


A. I will go further and say that India will 
be able to capture the trade of East Africa. 
The millowners in Bombay are not able to 
send their goods to East Africa on account 
of the high rates. 

Q. Your idea in having a mercantile marine 
is to 'help the Indian trader primarily. If 
India becomes richer by having a mercantile 
marine, will she not be a great consumer of 
British goods ? 

A. If there is more prosperity in India, 
more English goods will be consumed. 

Q. Don’t ^'ou think that it is in the interests 
of England that she should help India in develop- 
ing her mercantile marine ? 

A. As a manufacturing country, India would 
be a great advantage to England. 

Mr. Jaiu Nalk Roy — Q. It was stated that 
if India developed her mercantile marine, 
Eigland would suffer and the safety of the 
Empire would be jeopardised. Is it not true 
that the dominions are developing their mer- 
cantile marine ? 

A. There is no fear to England on that score. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 17. 

Messrs. ERICS ON and RICHARDS, Marine Surveyors, Bombay. 
Written statement, dated the 16th August 1923. 


Q. 1. If by shipping industry is meant, ‘ are 
the coast ports well served by steamers,’ we see 
no reason to complain, but if it is meant ship- 
„ping enterprises by xieople of this country, the 
proposition is not so satisfactory, there being 
three lines operating between Bombay and 
Calcutta and one large Company and several 
small ones operating from Bombay. 

Q. 2. Shipping enterprise as far as steamers 
are concerned did not appear in the past to have , 
been a favourite form of investment and enter- 
prise by people of India. 

Q. S. No. 

<?. 4. No. 

Q. 5. See No. 4. 

Q. 6. No. 

- Q. 7. No. 

Q. S. See No. 7. 

Q. 9. See No. 7. 

Q. IS. We are of opinion that the coasting 
trade should be open to competition but only 


to those countries which do not prohibit foreign 
steamers operating on their own coast. 

Q. 21. For general coasting trade steamers 
not exceeding 6,000 tons D. W. 

Q. 36. As flourishing as can be expected for 
this class of vessel, we do not consider large 
wooden vessels a commercial proposition. 

Q. id. No, the tradition of the sea only 
affects a small portion of the population of 
India, in most cases we consider the sea life 
has no appeal to Indian youths. 

Q. 45. We do not think unless a consider- 
ably larger number of youths go to sea that a 
school can be run in any Indian port as a com- 
mercial propo.sition. 

Q. 46. We prefer that a course of training 
should be undertaken j)reliminary to going in 
a sea -going vessel. 

Q. 47. The training ship or establishment 
should be located at a large Indian port where 
the cadets will be in touch with the modern 


eea-faring community. Open competition with 
a fairly high standard oE education, tlie nhole 
or part of the fees to be paid by Government. 

Q. ^9. We consider any training establrsh- 
ments should be run bj' local enteipiise, as is 
done vith the 3 establishments in England, 
shipping should not be compulsorilj’' made to 
support these establishments. 

Q. oC. If possible and a suitable vessel 
is available ne prefer the actual training to be 
afloat. 

Q. 51. We think cadets should go to sea in 
steamers of the Mercantile Marine, and learn 
the conditions of life and work necessary for 
their future careers, ve consider a sea-going 
training ship does not bring the cadets into 
actual touch Viuth conditions that obtain in 
Mercantile Marine steamers. 

Q. 52. If suitable candidates present them- 
selves we see no reason nhy they should not be 
accepted but we have observed no great desire 
on the part of Indians to adopt the sea as a 
profession, only one to our knowledge has served 
in a -training vessel in England. 

Q. 53. We think apprentices should pay 
their own premiums, Government might, how- 


ever,- offer for competition several 'positio’^s 
in wdiich w^hole or pard of the premium is pai^ 
by them. 

Q. 54. A sea-going training ship cannot be 
made to paj', even if freight on cargo is paid. 

Q. 55. Apprentices should be fed by the 
vessel, the apprentices to supply their own 
clothing, instruments, etc. 

Q. 56. A good sound general education up 
to F. A. before joining either the training slrip 
or steamer, if joining a trainjng ship the educa- 
tional part of the training should be well main- 
tained. All professional subjects shoirld be 
taught during the period of training, i.e.. Navi- 
gation and Nautical Astronomy, Seamanship 
including boat sailing and pulling, Compass 
syllabus, etc. 

Q. 57. If a Narrtical Academy can be run as 
a business proposition with perhaps a small 
guarantee from Government, we .consider an 
academy would be most useful both for European 
and Indian candidates. 

Q. 58. One in Bombay, one in Calcutta 
and a small one at Karachi and Madras, as far 
as possible self-supporting, see No. 57, 


Cral evidence of Captain J. C RICHAEES, F.R.G.S., representing Messrs. Ericson and Richards, 
Marine Surveyors, Bombay, examined at Bombay on the 3rd December 1923. 


Presidenl . — Before we begin, I would like you 
to realize that W'e onty wish to seek information 
and I hope th<'t if we a'k ary questions of you 
which you really can’t answer ycu will not 
hesitate to .=ay so. Ihis Cemmittee lies been 
formed for the purpose of furthering the Indian 
Mercantile Marine and the Ship-building indus- 
try in India anel to recommend to Government 
the best metheds of doing it. 11 e are trying to 
gel information from experienced people cn 
the .subject. 

Q. I gather from your answers that you are 
not in favour of any reservation of the coasting 
trade ? 

A. No. Ihcse answers were drafted by my 
partner wiiile 1 w as aw ay at heme ; he showed 
them to me on my return and I agree with the 
majority of them. 

Q. Not being in favour of reservation or 
subsidies, could you give us any suggestions as 
to how otherwise we shall he able to recom- 
mend to the Government of India the formation 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

A. Emm my experience of the Japanese, 
I might say that the Japanese Merchant Service 
was originally opened hj'^ the enthirsiasrn of one 
man, a man named "iwa.'^aki, in 1871. He 


himself used his money and found a Line called 
the Mitsrr Bishi Kaisha. A few j^ears after that 
there w'as another company called the Kyodo 
Tlnyu Kaisha which was financed by the Govern- 
ment, hut all these ships were commanded by 
foreigners ; not necessarily Britishers, but 
principally Britishers. They had Austrians, 
and even Greeks. After a lot of competition, 
the company w'hich W'as subsidized by Govern- 
ment did not make much progress. They cut 
each other’s throats and eventually in 1875 
they combined into w'hat is now known as the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Q. Bo 3 'ou mean that the Japanese State 
Line and the private-owned line competed one 
against the other ? 

A. Yes, and they did not make any headw'aj% 
I do not think the Japanese in those days had 
very much rnonej'. The Government then, 
in 1875, founded a Merchant School in Tokio 
for wdiich they gave a certain amount of subsidy 
and starred taking boj's. But in sirite of everp’-- 
thing thej’' did and in spite of the fact that they 
had no ^fference of opinion and no caste dis- 
tinction, they did not succeed in producing 
officers quickl 3 % 



Sir John Biles. — Q. How did they treat their 
oreigners ? 

A. Very well ; they have still an old man, 
who is 90 years of age ; he has been on full pay 
for 20 to 30 years ; they still keep him on full 
pay. 

President. — Q. When you were in the employ 
of the Japanese, had they started the reserva- 
tion of their coastal trade ? 

A. 1 think that occurred almost immediately 
after the China-Japanese War in 1894. I 
joined in 1899. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Do you know the date 
when the coastal trade was reserved ? 

A. ISTo. 

President. — Q. How long did jmu serve with 
the Japanese ? 

A. Eor 14 3 'ears. 

Q. Had you anj^ Japanese officers when you 
were Anth them ? 

A. We had all British officers except one 
apprentice officer ; and there were Japanese 
apprentices on the ship, that is, the first two or 
three years after the opening ot the European 
Line. The apprentice officer Avas very clever ; 
he AA’ouId be able to pick out the best out of the 
knoAA’ledge imparted to him and make a note of 
it in liis head and on, paper and educated him- 
self in that Avay, Japanese captains Avere in 
existence Avhen I joined. 

‘ Q. What is the standard of their examina- 
tion ? 

A. Theoretically I think it is a little harder 
than the Board of Trade Examination. I 
think the Japanese are more scientists. On 
the jAractical side I had to pass an examination 
myself although I already had an English 
Master’s certificate. 

Q. HaA'e thej'- their examinations in English ? 
.,4. Yes. Theii’ OAvn officers had to jjass in 
English. Tt Avas harder, because the^' Avanted 
more on the mathematical side. Trigonometry 
and all that. We ncA’er had that in our jmunger 
days. 

Q. Is not the standai’d a little bit higher now 
in the Board of Trade Examinations ? 

A. Yes. I failed for Master in Japan the 
first time, but passed the second time. 

Q. IVliat Avas the seamanship part of it ? 
A. They ncA'er examined Europeans Amry 
much in seamanship. 

Q. Erom j-our experience of the Japanese 
Lines, do you thinlc thc}’’ quicklA' became efficient 
as officers ? 

A. jMy OAATi personal opinion of the Japanese 
officer is that he is Amry enthusiastic and Amry 
quick to learn ; he is Amry patient but, it seems 
to me, it takes some time before he acquires 
a profound confidence in himself. 


Q. Is it due to the fact that they haA'e not 
been an overseas sea-faring nation ? 

■ A. Very probably so. The Japanese are 
hypersensitive. They do not like to do any- 
thing Avhich might look ridiculous. 

Q. You must have Ijad a good deal of experi- 
ence of their Ship-building yards. What is 
your opinion about them and the way in AA’hich 
they advanced ? 

A. I Avas in Japan Avhen they built their 
first big ship. They Avere so clever that they 
chose the very best men, principally for their 
Engineers, from Scotland and dock3mrd3 like 
that. They have learned noAV and have been 
A'Ciy obedient in learning. 

Q. You agree that if you Avant to start sliip- 
building in India you must get the A'ery best 
brains ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been a considerable time in 
India ? 

..4. For ten years. 

Q. Supposing AA'e recommend the starting 
of the sliip-building industry in India and sup- 
posing the very best brains are obtained, is 
there any reason Avhy India should not have 
its own Mercantile Marine under the same 
conditions as Japan did ? 

A. If India has the same enthusiasm, the 
same adaptability, the same patience, there is 
no reason. They must come doAvn to the 
AA'orkshops and love their job. 

Q. There are'no other tangible reasons why 
they should not make good ? 

A. Japan has a very fine climate and the 
climate is not the best in India. 

Q. Is ship-building a veiy arduous task ? 

M. It is, particularly' riveting and the hand- 
ling of heaAy beams and AA'ork of that land. 

Q. Do you see any^ other particular reason 
ad\'erse to India ? 

A. I can’t sec any other particular reason. 

Q. Have you ever been at sea Avith any firms 
running from India ? 

A. I have never been in an Indian ship. 

Q. Can ymu tell us your idea of the knowledge 
exhibited by, say% the Masters of the Bombay 
Steam ? 

A. The average ordinary, knowledge. They 
knoAV liOAV to ascertain the deviation of the 
compass, etc. 

Q. If Indians had opportunities of studying 
the ship-building industry, do you thinlr they 
Avould be likely to become efficient ? 

. A. 1 think they Avould. 

Q. Ai'e the ships of the Bombay’^ Steam kept 
efficiently^ ? 

A. Hot as Avell as the Japanese steamers are. 


Q. For instance do they rcgaid the hull of 
the ship as important as any other part ? 

A. I hardly think they do. There maj’ be 
some reason, probably the climate. 

Q. You are in favour of a trainirilg ship. 
If rve vant to get Lfficers of the same stamp as 
in Japan -vshat class of people vculd you 
recruit ? 

A. Good middle class men. 

Q. Are you in favour of establishing a training 
ship in India on, say, the lines of the ‘ Com\ay ’? 

A. I vould rather aim at having a training 
school as in the case of the Japanese. 

Q. In Japan are the students kept by Gov- 
ernment ? 

A. They are partly kept by Government. 
If a boy vants to become a sailor and his people 
cannot afford it, he applies to the school. If 
he is ncminated and he passes an examination. 
Government vill pay the fees ; but he repays 
the Government when he becomes an officer 
at a certain rate per month, or his parents can 
pay the whole thing for him. It is more or 
less a loan : then he gets full paJ^ 

Q. Do they guarantee any future employ- 
ment ? 

A. I do not think they do except two schools, 
one in Tokio and the other in Kobe, from which 
the Kippon Yusen Kaisha principally recruit 
their men. I do not think the others give any 
promise at all. 

Q. Have they in Japan any Kautical Aca- 
demy 1 

A. That is under Government. There are 
no private tutors ; the Academies are to a certain 
extent under Government and students pay a 
fee, I think 240 yen a year. He can study on a 
ship vitheut going to the school, voik for his 
exaniination as a sailor and become an officer, 
no matter where he comes from. 

Q. Supposing he is a second Yate and he 
wants to pass for Mate. Can he cram and go 
up for his examination ? 

A. Every district in Japan has its own 
Kautical school. There are about 20 of them. 
He has got to bo nominated, if a student. 

Q. There is nothing for a man who has been 
a Mate or a second Mate V 

A . I do not think there are private tutors ; 
there were none in my day. I don’t think he 
is able to go to the Government schools, but I 
am not sure about that. 

Q. From your experience as a sailor, do you 
think such a school ought to be started in India ? 

A. I think that wiU be a very good idea as a 
business proposition. 

u- Q. To 5 cu think it should be a Government 
ilair ? 


A. Kot necessarily, if you get clever men - 
and efficient tutors who are willing to teach. 

Q. You think it can be run as a business 
proposition ? 

H. I am in favour of a Nautical Academy 
on the same lines as the Japanese. They have 
their training slrip which has been built out of 
the money which was accumulated during the 
last 30 or 40 years. The students spend. 2 
years at College, 1| years in a sailing ship, 6 
months at the Government Naval College and 
one year in the steamers as a cadet and then they 
return to the College again and pass their ex- 
amination, If they fail the}^ stay at the College 
for one or two months and then they pass. 
There is no record of a second failure as the 
students who are not fitted for the profession are 
eliminated long before this.. 

Q. Will that turn out a very efficient officer ? 

A. In my opinion it does. I' don’t think 
so much is wanted from the smaller schools. 

I was speaking particularly of the one at Tokio. 

Sir John Biles. — Q, That has now been de- 
stroyed ? . ' - 

.4. So I believe. 

Q. What about the one at Kobe ? 

A. That is equal in rank with the Tokio school. 

President.— Q. Are all these Government 
schools ? 

A. No. I know the local schools are kept 
up by the Districts. 

Q. If you can let us have a sort <of state- 
ment from' your notes about the local schools 
in Japan, it would be of -very great help 
to us. 

A. I can give it now. About the age of 16 
after passing the examination from the middle 
school or college, if the boy is desirous to be an 
officer or engineer, he sends his name to the 
nautical college principal wh'o will call him in 
for an examination in the subjects of Mathe- 
matics, Algebra, History, Geography, Trigono- 
metrj’^ and English. If the boy irasses the 
examination, his name is considered for a 
vacancy in the college. About 50 candidates 
jrresent themselves for- the examination. The 
engineers after training in the school are sent 
to the ship-building y'ard for 2 years, one year 
in the steamer and then back to the college for 
examination. If they pass the examination, 
they are sent to the steamer as junior engineers. 
The engineers and the officers, are of the same 
class ; there is no difference. In the N. Y. K. 
line, the captain is usually one year graduate 
ahead of the engineer. That gives the captain 
seniority. He is al'n'ays senior ; but if an engi- 
neer who has graduated before him is sent ■\vith 
him, it means that the engineer is put under the 
captain. The local schools are kept up by the 
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districts concerned. Tliej”- arc practically State 
aided. 

Dill an Bahadvr T. Bar.gad arlar. — Q. As the 
President has told us, it is a.'s.sumcd that .some- 
thing nnist he done in this country to develop 
the mercantile marine ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. What wa.s the state of the Japanese 
mercantile marine v’hen you joined it in 1809 ? 

A. It Avos in a fairly good condition. The}' 
had l.‘)0,000 to 000,000 tons. They had just 
built their big ships. 

Q. How many oflicers were there including the 
foreignci'S and the Japanese ? 

.fl. Tliat would 'bo ver}- haid to .‘:ay. The 
Kippon Yusen Kaisha had at that time 80 
Ehip=. 1 suppose 000-400 o.Oicei-s would have 
been Britisli and remainder would have been 
Japanese. There might have been about 240 
Japane.=!C cadets. Several commanders on the 
coast were Japanese. 

Q. P.y the time you left, they were able to fill 
the whole of their .stafT with Japanese execpl 
a few forcignei-s whom they retained ? 

»4. Ye®. At the time I left they had about 
7 or S foreign captain.®. 

Q. Were tiicy able to replace them also 
graduallv by Japanese cantains ? 

.4. Ye‘s. 

Q. No big ship-building began until after you 
joined ? 

A. Thcic lias been shiji-building in Japan for 
hundi-cds of year.®. Until 000 years ago, Japan 
had .about 200 ships. Then she pa®.sed a law 
that no ships over a certain tonnage .should be 
built in Japan. The rc.sult was big ships fell 
into disuse. 

Q. Arc you aware of the state of Indian 
shipping 't 

A. Ships weic being built in bygone day.® in 
Bombay. I'airly big ships were built of teak 
wood and they were taken out to long distances. 

Q. If an enquirv' was started at that time 
whether tlie Japanese ucro likely to become a 
shipbuilding nation, don’t you think that doubts 
would have been exprc-sscd whether they would 
become a successful ship-building nation ? 

A . I was my.®clf astounded at the way in wliich 
they succeeded in the industry. They went 
ahead ver}' quickly. But it must be home in 
mind that the Japane.se are a wonderful nation. 
They are imitators in a way wliich no other 
nation could do in the world, 

Q. If a committee like this went about 
inquiring about the po.ssrrhiincs oi developing 
the Jaiianese mercantile marine, doubts would 
have -been expressed about their capacity to 
devcloj) the indust it ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. If the Japanese had been asked, they would 
have stated they were quite capable ? 

A. That still remains to 'be proved. They 
had the requisite cnthusia.sm. 

Q. Don’t you think that enthusiasm, applica- 
tion and opportunities for education coupled 
with Stale aid would bring about a mercantile 
marine ? 

A. State aid will not help a bit if the nation 
has not got its heart in the work. 

Q. But for the facilit}’ given by the State, do 
3 'ou think Japan would have developed her ship- 
building industiy in the remarkable way she 
did ? 

A. I have got very grave doubts about 
subsidies helping a nation. I believe subsidies 
did to a great extent hamper the initiative of the 
Japanese. If a man wants to do a tiling, it 
should be done entirely by the man himself 
to have pride in his work. 

Q. But for the fact that the Japanese Govern- 
ment undeitook those various measures, namely, 
rcservatio n. providing facilities for emplo}'- 
ment, providing educational institutions, 
employing the bc.si experts from England, do 
you think the Japanese would have become a 
Buccc.®.®ful nation in shipping or ship-building? 

A. It seems the natural enthusiasm of the 
Japanese has helped them considcrablj*. Subsi- 
dies have helped them a little but not to the 
extent that some people think. As a matter 
of fact, there is no subsidy now in Japan. 

Q. If a subsidy is given in the initial stages, 
do you think it would hamper initiative ? 

A, It depends iqion the people. 

Q. Y'ou know the Indian character, you know 
how much they depend upon the Government 
for. every thing, not necessarily in shipping but 
in other industries as well ? 

A. That is quite so. 

Q. Having regard to the characteristic of the 
Indians, don’t you think that State aid of some 
sort or other is ncces.®ary ? 

A. If State aid is going to benefit every tax- 
payer in the country, if it is going to benefit 
all equallj',*' then by all means give State aid. 
If it can be xirovcd that State aid will benefit 
all, then it can be given. 

Q. Proof mu.st follow the trial ? 

A. Yes. 

U- When 3 'OU left Jaiian what was her ton- 
nage V 

A . Her tonnage must have been over a milhon. 
She has got tremendous tonnage now. 

Q. At the time 3 'ou joined Jaiian, was the 
oveiseas trade carried on b}' foreign companies 
also ? 

A. Yes, there is the Peninsular and Oriental, 
there is the Holt line which has got a treinen- 
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Q. Do the boys in Japan go direct from the 
special schools to the nautical schools ? 

A. They study up to a certain standard -where 
they get this trignometry. After passing 
another examination, they get themselves ad- 
mitted into the nautical school. In every 
line of life trignometry is taught to the Japanese. 

Q. Do the parents select the line for their 
boys while they are studying at schools ? 

A. The boys themselves choose the bne tliej^ 
wish to take. You do not push a bojf to sea. 
He must have the enthusiasm. 

Q. If a training institution is started here, 
do you think Bombay is a suitable place ? 

A. Bombay has a very good harbour and I 
dare say jmu can have an excellent training 
institution here. 

Q. Did the language difficulty come in in 
Japan ? 

A. Thcj' all learnt English. All the officers 
in ships speak English. 

Q. Was there any difficulty in getting the 
Japanese to learn the nautical terms in English ? 

A. No', tliere was no difficulty. 

Q. I suppose you have noticed that the 
Indians are remarkably good in English ? 

A. That is so throughout the British Empire. 

Q. Some -ndtnesses suggested that there -would 
be difficulty in getting the people to understand 
nautical terms ? 

A. I do not thinlj so. 

President. — Q. I take it you will make it 
compulsorj’- for every one to pass in English ? 

A. Yes. 

Diuan Bahadur T. Baiigachariar, — Q. You 
consider that any j)roces3 that is adopted in 
order to make the experiment a success must be 
gradual and slo-\v ? 

A. It should be very slow and gradual. It 
would take two or three generations. 

Q. One should not get disheartened in the 
first few years. We must be prepared to look 
ahead to see whether it has any real prospect of 
success ? 

A. If a man wants to become a sailor, there 
should be no disheartening : otherwise he will 
be a failure. It is up to the man liimself to 
face the situation. The Japanese have got 
wonderful patience. 

Q, The Indians too have got it ? 

A. I doubt it very much. 

Q. I dare say you have seen the patience of 
the agriculturists in the field. We are a wonder- 
fully patient nation in that way ? 

A. I do not know. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Do j’ou admit that 
the aspirations^^of India to have her onm mercan- ' 
tile maiine are legitimate ? The idea being 
that as India is a very big country there is no 


reason wly- she should not have her own mercan- 
tile marine ? 

A. Yes, I admit she should. 

Q. By virtue of your experience at sea and by 
%nrtue of your experience in the development 
of the Japanese mercantile marine, how would 
you advise India to start in the industry ? 

A. I should get hold of the rich millionaires 
and ask them to put their hands into their 
pockets and start training institutions and if 
it proves a success, the Government may step 
in. 

Q. Would you begin by training the j’-ouths 
of the country who come forward or would 
you begin by reserving the coastal trade for 
Indian OAvned ships ? What is your idea ? 

A. I should not reserve the coastal trade 
first. I would start by getting some sliips. 
Then I would get the youths and train them so 
that they may command the ships after training. 

Q. In other words you would just bxiy a 
certain number of ships and call them the Indian 
mercantile marine and then you put Indians 
into them ? 

.4. If you buy ships, you must have the right 
men in them. But this will take yearn. 

Q. You are in sympathj^ with the idea of 
training ships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As in England, in Japan also there are a 
class of men who go to the sea as seamen and 
there is a certain other class who are train I 
as officers ? 

A. Yes, it is the same thing in the nary a d 
the army. The officers are drarvn from the 
middle classes and the seamen are draum from 
the working classes. 

Q. Yoir said that the Officers in Japan are 
drawn from the Upi:)er Middle class and the 
men from the Lower working class. The men 
who are in command of the Bombay Steam 
vessels have mostly home-trade certificates. 
Would you describe them as coming from the 
Avorking classes ? 

A. Tliey are entirely a class to themselves. 
They are the old style, old fasliioned men, who 
have taken to sea as their profe'^sion for perhaps 
hundreds of jmars and have gradually come 
up. Some of them are quite nice old men. 
I have a great admiration for them, the same as 
I have for the Maldavians who are wonderful 
seamen. 

Q, We have been told that the sons of the 
present day Master’s of the Bombay Steam 
Coy. arg not showing the same efficiency and 
keenness as their fathers. Could you give us 
an}’- reason for that 1 

A. I agree that this is true to a certain extent, 
but not all of them. I have met some young 
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men in the Indian Steam who are quite good. 

I would hare taken a young man myself and 
made a jolly good man and I shall he proud of 
him. That is where the teaching part of it 
comes in. But they are not lilce the old men. 

Q. Do you think that these sons of the old 
Masters would come forward to go to a training 
ship ? 

J. I have an idea they would. If they’ are 
enthusiastic enough, they should he able to 
make very good seamen. They are all Muham- 
madans, I believe. 

Q. You lay^ down as one of the principles 
that to become an efficient officer the boy would 
have to be extraordinarily obedient right 
through ? 

A. Certainly he must be. 

Q. And that is the character of the Japanese ? 

A. Yes, generally speaking he is obedient and 
so he is able to rule. 

Q. Do tlrey understand discipline ? 

A. They do. 

Q. Do j’ou think you find the same discipline 
amongst the Indian boys ? 

A. I am not able to say. I only made one 
voyage in the Bombay Steam up to Jamnaggar 
and I was rather struck with the Captain whoso 
ofiicors seemed to be afraid of him. He was a 
disciplinarian. 

Q. You remarked that the stride the Japanese, 
had made in ship-building was absolutely 
astonishing ? 

A. It was, to me. 

Q. I believe you attribute it to their capacity 
for learning from others and these others were the 
highest skilled people who were obtained from 
other countries ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That refers to the higher part of the ship- 
building trade, overseers and people hire that. 
What about skilled labour in Japan ? 

A. It was very bad in the beginning. The 
less educated classes got it into their heads that 
they Imew all about ship-building in the begin- 
ning and made a mess of it. They have settled 
down now and they take things more calmly 
and are able to do things better. 

Q. That remark applies not only to the Far 
East, but also to the Western Hemisphere. 
Is it not so ? 

A. 12 or 15 years ago certain things were done 
by hand which are now done by machines which 
relieves men a good deal of arduous labour. 

Q. Would you describe the Japanese sldlled 
labour, for example, rivetting and assembling 
of ships, as thorough, or do they require tremen- 
dous supervision from the higher grades ? 

A. I have rather got an idea that they are 
pretty thorough. 


Q. That is a thing, I take it, that will be 
essential for the Indian labour to learn ? 

A. Of course. 

Q. Do you find the same skilled labour in 
Dockyards here ? 

A. It ^vill take some time to learn. Building 
of wooden ships is absolutely different from 
building iron or steel siips. There is no com- 
parison between the two. Putting together 
the modem steamer is altogether different. 

Q. Do you think the Indian labour will 
learn in the same way as the Japanese have 
done or do jmu consider that the climatic condi- 
tions or the national character would make 
anj' difference ? 

A. I think they would be able to learn ; they 
would be very much hindered by climatic 
conditions, also possibly by the caste systems 
prevailing. 

Q. We have been told that the caste system 
is passing away. Do you consider that the 
climatic conditions would have an enervating 
effect ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You thinlc they would bo handicapped to 
a certain extent compared with the bracing 
climate of Japan.' 

A. Yes. 

Q. You lay great stress on the thorough 
methods of Japan in teaching her young men. 
Have they a higher standard of education for 
their cliildren than most other countries, includ- 
ing England ? 

A. I thinlc the Japanese are very highly 
educated ; the schools teach them more. They 
then can go into any wallc of life including the 
sea-faring life. If they enter into the latter 
life, they go to school again. 

Q. Supposing the two countries, Japan and 
India, w'ere Starting the establishment of a 
Mercantile Marine, do you thinlc that Japan 
would have a very long start by virtue of its 
being composed of small islands compared with 
India ? Do you thinlc that the Japanese are 
a big sea-faring nation compared with India 
on account of their geographical position ? 

A. I do. 

Q. You thinlc the majority of the Japanese 
have their heart in the sea ? 

A. I do. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Would you tell me your 
Record of Service in Japan ? 

A. 1 joined the Japanese Mercantile Marine 
as Second Officer in July 1899 and rvas in succes- 
sion in two ships. I became First Officer in 
January 1904 and was in succession in 6 ships 
until January 1908. In that year I acted as 
Commander in one ship and was in the same 
year promoted to be a Commander of the 
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ship and I Avas a Commander in succession 
of 9 ships from November 1908 till October 
1913. On that date I left the Japanese Jlercan- 
tile Marine at my own request. My service 
Avas excellent as certified by the ^Manager of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Q. In Avhat year did Government start a 
school for teaching the Mercantile Marijie in 
Japan ? 

A. About lS7o. 

Q. Will you tell us on AA-hat date cadets avci-c 
efficient as Mercantile officers ? 

A. The first cadets aacic made Captain about 
18 years after the establishment of the School. 

Q. It took 18 3*ears before their ships Avere 
fullj’’ officered ? 

A. Tliej’ Avcrc not full}'- officered; T Avas 
talking of the first Japanese Captains. 

Q. Wliat. time aa'us it before tlie Japanese 
ships AA'cre fully officered ? 

A. It Avas in 1919 AA'hen the last European 
left. 

Q. Could you tell me Avhether in 1894 aa'Iicu 
the Captains of some of the ships AA'crc JapaiACse 
trained at the school, AA'hat proportion of the 
Avhole of the officers of the Jfcrcantilc Marine 
AA'crc Japanese ? 

A. I could not tell 3’ou ; but it aa'us A'-cr}' 
fcAV, because T aat.s there after the Eu.sso- Japanese 
War and there aa ctc any amount of Europeans. 

Q. But the Japanese Mercantile Marine 
suddenl}' enlarged on account of that War. 
Do you happen to knoAv before that War, sa}' 
in 1900, AA'hat proportion of Japanese officcre 
AA'us in their McrcanUlc Marine V 

A. About 25 per cent 

Q. After 45 years from the beginning, the}'^ 
had onh' 25 per cent, of officers ? 

A. No ; they had 25 per cent, in 1899, i.e.? 
Avithin 24 3'ears after a beginning Avas made- 

Q. So that it took 24 3'ear,s to .get 25 per cent, 
of the fleet manned b}' Japanese officers ? 

A. Yes. 

9. Does that include Engineers ? 

A. Yes, about the same. One thing that 
happened AA-as tliat suddenh'^ (I think it Avas in 
1910) the Japanese got rid of about 150 foreign 
officers and Engineers in one. SAveep. The 
Govcriunent insisted on- that. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Did they push them 
out ? 

A. The}’ pensioned them off ; they Averc of 
course avcII treated. 

Sir John Files.— Q. Can you tell us whether 
between 1875 and 1899 any additional Colleges 
AA'cre created for the training of officers ? 

A, I can’t tell 3'ou, there AA'erc some. 


Q. The elaborate 83-stems of training you 
mentioned to us Avere not in operation between 
1875 and 1899. 

A. No. They had their first training ship 
about 1882 or 1883. 

Q. What sort of a ship AA-as she ? 

A. Auxiliat}-. 

Q. Did A-ou knoAv the ship that Avas built at 
Isawasaki Works ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do 3'ou remembci- the date she was built ? 

A. I can’t tell you. J can tell you that in 
1875 the Japanese GoA-emment formulated 
plans for the encouragement of Merchant 
Shipping b\- establishing Navigation and Marine 
Engineering Schools. In 1877 they acquired 
ten steamers. Their tonnage at present is 
3,250,000. 

(Bead from a pamphlet.) 

Q. On AA'hat date did a-ou take 3-our Maser 
certificate ? 

A. I took 1113' English Master certificate in 
189-1. About six months after I passed my 
c.xamination in J apan I got m3' first command 
It must be somewhere in 1907. 

Q. Y'ou AA’crc eight years there before 3’OU 
got the Japanese Masters certificate. 

A. Yes, the}- failed me the first 3-ear. 

Q. You told U3 that in your opinion the 
foundation for the success of the Japanese 
Mercantile Marine Avas due to the enthusiasm 
displaA-ed by the I'oung men aa-Iio joined. Do 
3-011 think there is the same enthu-siasm in the 
3'oung Indian ? 

A. I am not in a position to ansAA-er this 
que.stion. because I do not knoAV enough about 
Indians. 

Q. You said that the Captains in the Indian 
Steam had good ordinary knoAvledgo of the 
adjustment of compasses, etc., 3'ou .spoke 
particuiarl}' of one man ; Avas he as excellent as 
the British home trade man ? 

A. I think he cimiparcs A-ery favourably 
Avith the British homo trade man. 

Q. Is he as good as tlic ocean-going blaster 
in the British Merchant service ? 

A. No. 

(7. You said that the Indian Captains did 
not keep their ships as well as they ought to. 
Why ? 

A. That may bo due to the fact that they are 
constantly on the run. 

Q. Is it duo to AA-ant of knoAA'ledge on the pa.-t 
of Captains as to how to keep a ship or to slack- 
ness or some other reason ? 

A. It was principally due to want of time. 

Q. What is the sort of examination you 
have for passing the Second Mate in the Japanese 
Navy ? 

m2 
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A. It compares very much with the present 
day examination of the Board of Trade ; it 
is raueh harder than what it was in my time. 

Q. How far back does that comparison liold 

• .11 

A. The Japanese Examination was liardcr 

than the Board of Trade Examination when 
I joined it. It is about the same non. 

Q. The Japanese received subsidies from their 
Government which tiicy say assisted tliom. 
Did tliese subsidies drivc"out tlic foreignere from 
competing with them ? 

A. No ; they still reign there. 

Q. Did it reduce the foreign tonnage ? 

A. I fancy it did, to a certain e.xtcnt, reduce 
the tonnage; it has not driven them out. 

Q. Do you think that the development of 
the Japanese uas due more to the opening up 
of new lines than to the exclusion of foreigners 
from their own lines ? 

A. I thinlc the success of the Japanese has 
been due to the way in which she has been 
treated, particularly b}' England, the way in 
which she has been allowed to enter into 
friendly competition with us in Australia, Eng- 
land and other 2iarts of the world. Wc have 
assisted the Japanese very considerably and I 
think that that has contributed more than 
anything else to her success. 

President, — Q. Did the Japanese Government 
pay a guaranteed dividend ? 

A. Thej' paid the usual ten per cent. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. How did the English 
help the Japanese ? What was the kind of 
assistance rendered ? 

H.>£They did not treat them ns if they were 
poaching on their preserves. They let them 
remain and gave them a fair place in the market 
at home. The merchants at home ship|jcd their 
cargo up to Colombo and Singapore in Japanese 
liners in the same way as thej' were doing by 
their own liners. 

Q. You thinlc it was the natural intercourse 
of trade in wliich the Japanese and the other 
nations took part ? 

A. I do not thinlc so because if that were so 
we could have built ships at any time and 
declined to send cargo by the Jaiiancsc liners. 

Q. What is the disadvantage of a subsidy ? 
How does it operate ? 

A. By destroying the initiative of the man. 
If you hold a fleet of ships Avilhout carrying 
cargo and still paj"- dividends that prevents you 
from taking any initiative. If you have to 
fight Avith other companies, that Avould increase 
initiative. 

Q. Do you think the Japanese mercantile 
marine Avould have been AA'hat it is if no subsidies 
had been given ? 


A. I am of opinion that subsidies help consi- 
derably to success. 

Q. In 1913 Avhat percentage of ofiicers Avere 
Japanese in the mercantile marine ? 

A. About 90 per cent. Avcrc Jnpane.se. 

Q. You attribute some of the success of ship- 
building in Japan to the enthusiasm of the 
Japanese for building ships ? Hav'c you seen 
sign of enthusiasm in 1 ndia for shipbuilding V 

A. I liaA'c no idea. I liaA’c never .seen them 
building shiiis at all. Their interest has yet 
to be proA'cd. 

Q. If Government help them do you think 
there would be an}' enthusiasm ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. If there is enthusiasm arc subsidies 
nccc.ssary ? 

A. 1 do not think at pre.scnt they' are neces- 
sary. But things have altered since Japan 
had subsidies. 

Q. Were you in Japan during the Russo- 
Japanscs Avar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there much cnthu.siasm for joining 
the mercantile marine at that time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they relax the regulations in admitting 
the men V 

A. They had con-scription on both sides; 
but the Japanese joined the rank.s Avith enthu- 
siasm. 

Q. Were tho.se men Avho Averc olliccring the 
mercantile marine fully’ certificated in all eases V 

.-1. yes. 

Q. At that time there Avns enough training for 
e.ximnsion side by side Avith the e.xpaiision of 
the ilcot ? 

A. The naval officer was ahvays a Jni>nnc.se. 

Q. In what lines were you Avorking 'i 

A. I Avns in the Eurojican line, the Bombay 
line. I Avent to Honolulu and brought cargo. 
I Avas captain of the Trans-racific liners. 

Q. Did the Jaiiancse mercantile marine work 
under all conditions of climate all over the 
Avorld ? 

A. Yc.s. 

Q. How many' European captains AVcrc there ? 

A. I Avas the one European caiitain picked 
out to coast round the Hokkaids coast. They’ 
.seldom sent a Euroxiean Cajitain till then to do 
that businc.ss. 

Q. Is the Hydrogvaphio sen-ice very good in 
Japan ? 

A. Yes ; I huA’c made my- OAvn charts in places. 

President. — Q. Have they' got quite a big 
hy'drograifiiic department ? 

A. Yes. The Japanese officer is a student 
and an engineer. 
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Sir Arthur Froojn. — Q. You said that the 
English sent their cargo to Colombo and Singa- 
pore and elsewhere by Japanese ships. You 
said Japanese Shipping Companies were assisted 
in that waj’^ hj’- the English. Would it not be 
correct to say that thej’ fought their way in ? 

A. I do not think that -at the time of the 
Busso- Japanese war there was much resistance 
at home . 

Q. That is by that time thej’ had fought their 
way into the home line ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is against common sense in commercial 
enterprise for any one particular group of 
business men to open their arms to a new 
comer ? Is it not so ? I think we may consi- 
der that they fought their way into the home 
line ? ’ • 

A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. Would that not be a better wa}' of expres- 
sing it than to say that they were assisted by the 
English ? Having fought their way in thej’^ 
were treated fairh' ? 

A. If you say they fought their way in they 
did so not with the aid of Japanese but with 
the aid of men lilic Blair and Cunningham 
who were at home and did eversdhing for- the 
Jaiiancsc lines. They were in their employ. 

Q. I think you said it was in 1809 that about 
25 per cent, of the pcreonnel of the ofheers in 
the mercantile marine were Japanese ? When 
the Japanese officers were sufficiently educated 
in maritime matters to get their masters certi- 
ficate and get command of the ship, were there 
anj' English chief officers serving under Japanese 
officers ? 

A. Two English chief officers were under the 
Japanese officers. It was not in 1899 but it 
was in 1900 and 1907. Ihvo English officers 
were sen-ing under two old Samaroi commanders. 
I was one of them. 

Q. Having got sufficient!}' educated Japanese 
officers to take command was there anj' reason 
why you as chief officer should have worked 
under a Japanese commander ? 

A. It was a big ship. The Japanese com- 
mander was very much senior to me and avc got 
along very well. I know he preferred me to 
a Japanese officer. 

Q. That was of course before -j'ou got a 
Japane.'-e master’s certificate ? 

A. Yes. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar. — Q. Did not 
the subsidies paid by the Government of 
Japan help the Japanese companies to fight their 
way into the home line ? 

A. I suppose it must have done. But 
subsidies are not good. Unless it is going to 


benefit every taxpa 5 'er, it will destroy initia- 
tive. 

President. — Thank 3 'ou very much. 

Letter from Captain J. C. Richards of Messrs. 

Ericson and Richards, to the President, Indian 

Mercantile Marine Committee, Bomhay, dated 

the ith December 1923. 

JAPAN. 

Two Nautical Schools of superior Class . — 
One founded in Tokio in 1875 by the Govern- 
ment, known as The Tokio Shosen Gaklro, 
and one founded by the Kawasald Dockyard 
in Kobe, some two years ago or so and presented 
to the Government. 

The Tokio School has a 4-masted Auxiliary 
Training ship “ S.S. Taisei JIaru and a new 
training ship is being built for the Kobe 
School. There arc several other Nautical 
Schools, not so superior, at different ports that 
are lielpcd by their Province from the Taxes. 

Studenfs, however, pay their fees themselves. 

In the case of the School Fees for the Tokio 
School they are paid by the parents or guardians 
in many cases, in others Government pays and 
then deducts so much per month from their 
salary when they become officci.s. I bcUeve 
the rate of repayment is Yen 2 per month. 

The procedure to become a nautical student, 
Tokio Shosen Gakko, is as far as I know as 
follows : — 

Application is made to the Nautical College 
and the boy, if eligible, has-to pass an Entrance 
Examination at. about the age of IG in ordinaiy 
Mathematics. Algebra, History and Geography, 
Trigonometiy and English, if ho passes he is 
considered for a vacancy. 

Examinations are held twice a ycarmnd about 
50 candidates present themselves. The studeiit 
has 5 years’ training as follows t — 

2 ycai-s at the College on shore, II years at ' 
the training shiii and 1 yenr at the Naval School, - 
and one year on a steamer as a Cadet, then' 
they return to the College again to train and ^ 
pass their examination. If successful they 
are drafted as a Junior Officer when vacancy 
occurs to one of the Liners. 

If they fail thej' have to remain at the CoUege 
till they pass. I believe there is hardlj' any 
record of a second failure as boj'S who are not 
fitted for the profession arc eliminated long 
before this. 

The class of Boys who go to the Higher Nauti- 
cal Schools compare in family with our Conway 
and Worcester Cadets. The Japanese are very 
studions, have great patience in learning and 
certainly have the gift of extricating knowledge 
from others, to use <a common phrase, are 
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* able to suck other’s brains They are very 
enthusiastic where the sea is eoncerned and 
there is not a town or village in Japan wtoe 
songs relating to the sea are not sung. The 
Sea is in the blood and the Naval Rattles of 
the China and Russian Wars have most empha- 
tically increased the circulation. 

The character of the Japanese is a pecubar 
one, they are hypersensitive, stoical, if they 
lose respect for a man they never seem to re- 
cover it again, whatever he may do. They 
simply don’t trust him. They have plenty of 
pluck and are not afraid, but sometimes I found 
them slightly lacking in initiative. They can 


be easily led by kindness. To bully them is' 
fatal. 

Engineers . — They are of the same family 
class as the Officers, their social standing is the 
same, they train practically the same way, 
except that the Engineer Student after 2 years 
at School goes for 2 years in a Shipbuilding 
Yard and one year as a Cadet Engineer on a 
steamer, then back to College to pass and 
appointment as Junior Engineer. 

A point to mention is that the Cadets from 
the Higher Nautical Schools become Officers 
of the Japanese Naval Reserve and the other 
.Schools petty Officers. 


Witness No. 18. 

Mr. JIVANDAS PITAMBER of Messrs. PITAMBER and Co., Bombay. 
Written statement dated the 15th August 1923. 


Q. 1. The present condition of the shipping 
industry in India is not at all satisfactory. 
Although ships built in India and managed bj"^ 
Indians used to sail on high seas in the past, 
there is no such thing as Shipping Industry in 
India at present as almost the whole of the 
export and import trade of India is being 
carried on by ships belonging to other countries. 

Q. 2. The conditions in India at present 
which militate against the growth of the ship- 
ping industry are the following : — 

(a) That the whole or at any rate the 
major portion of the export and 
import trade with the United King- 
dom and the Continental ports 
of Europe as well as trade with 
other countries, is in the hands 
of foreigners. 

(h) The most powerful non-Indian com- 
panies have almost monopolised 
the carriage of cargo from port 
to port on the Indian coast, strang- 
ing all Indian enterprise in that 
direction. 

(c) That the Government have never 
tried to give any encouragement, 
direct or indirect, to the Indian 
shipping. 

Under such circumstances, it is but natural 
that the Indians have no inclina- 
tion towards shipping enterprise. 

Q. 3. The best way to encourage the people 
of this country to embark on shipping enter- 
prises is to induce the people of India to take 
up the export and import trade and also to 
leave the carriage of cargoes from port to port 


in their hands. In order to do this more 
Indian Shipping Companies should be formed. 
Some of them to take up export business and 
some to take up import business, while others 
might resort to chartering business. The 
Indians used to charter vessels even before 
the Suez Canal was open. In those days, 
sailing ships were chartered by Indians and 
the exporters and importers were also Indians. 
When steam-ships began to come to India, 
steamers Avere chartered by Indians and up to 
very recentl}’, that is up to the time of the 
outbreak of the last big V’ar, the chartering 
business Avas almost in the hands of the Indians 
in Bombay. Charterers haA’ing to take certain 
amount of risks are naturally enterprising 
people. Such men, if thej’^ are giAmn oppor- 
tunities and facilities, and if they hav’^e no fear 
of being molested by foreigners, they Avould 
not hesitate to buy or to get ships built for 
them. 

Q. 4. I am of opinion that the State aid 
is absolutely essential for the development 
of Indian Shipping Industry. 

Q. 5. State aid can be given in Amrious forms. 
A system of subsidies and bounties might be 
introduced. 

Indian Coast Trade maj’’ be reserA'ed for 
the Indian ships. By the ‘ Indian ships ’ 
I mean ships registered in India and owned 
by Indians or by shipping companies regis- 
tered in India, whose shareholders and directors 
to the extent of 75 per cent, or more are Indians, 
and whose management is in hands of Indian 
Agents or Indian hlanaging Directors. In 
this connection, I should like to give my hearty 
support to the Bill circulated by Mr. Sheshagiri 
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Ayyar to reserve eoastal traffic of India to 
Indian vessels, 

Q. 6. If the well luiown seafaring spirit 
of the people of India is to be successfully 
stimulated, drastic legislative measures should 
be adopted. 

The major portion of the export and import 
trade should be placed in Indian hands by 
j)utting heav 3 ’^ duties on cargoes shipped by 
non-Indians. Preference should be given to 
the Indian ships to carry cargo from India 
to foreign ports and fading Indian ships, faci- 
lities should be given to vessels chartered by 
Indians and heavy duties imposed on the 
steamers owned or chartered by non-Indians. 

Q. 7. My answer is in the affirmative. 

Q. 8. No restriction is necessary. 

Q. 9. Yes, the gross registered tonnage of 
the vessel shall not be less than 1,000 tons. The 
average speed to be 8 knots and age of the 
vessel not to exceed 15 years. 

Q. TO. The rate at which these bounties 
should be calculated to be Rupee one per ton 
of the gross registered toimage of a vessel 
for every 1,200 knots navigated by her with 
a minimum speed of 8 knots at sea per iiour. 
The minimum distance run per year shall not 
be less than 18,000 knots. 

Q. 11. It is not necessary to go into details 
of this character at this stage. 

Q. 12. At the end of ten years a reduction 
of 5 per cent, may be made ; but it is too pre- 
mature to consider details of this character 
at the present stage. 

Q. 13. No, it is not necessary to prescribe 
any period for which foreign built ships owned 
by or chartered by Indians must be on the 
Indian register to become entitled to receive 
navigation bounties 

Q. 14. No navigation bounty to be paid 
to a ship more than 20 years old. 

Q. 15. Yes. 

Q. 16. No. I do not advocate exclusion 
on account of nationality. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. 18.' The coasting trade of India must 
be entirely reserved for the Indian ships for 
the development of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine. For fuller remarks see my answer 
No. 5. 

Q. 19. Indian shippers vdll have the satis- 
faction to know that they are sliipping cargo 
in ships ovmed or chartered by their fellow 
countrymen and that the freight they are 
paying will go to the Indian pockets instead 
of filling up the pockets of foreign shipoAvners, 
Bates of freight will no longer be fixed in the 
interest of European industries. Besides, smaller 


ports which are neglected at present might 
be developed. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 21. Steel steamships of the size of 4,000 
to 6,000 tons dead weight all-told will serve 
the purpose. 

Q. 22. I am of opinion that vessels regis- 
tered for the Indian Mercantile Marine should 
be built in private shipyards. 

Q. 23. Very poor. 

Q. 24. India’s coastal and foreign trade 
is dominated by non-Indian interests and 
hence the Indians do not get any opportunities 
of succeeding in shipping industry. 

Q. 25. The measures advocated by me in 
m}-- previous answers wiU, I think, have the 
desired effects, particularly if the shipments - 
effected from the Indian ports for the ports 
of United Kingdom and Continent of Europe 
be placed in the hands of Indian charterers. 
With the Government support secured, charter- 
ing sjmdicates might come into existence, 
and as certain amount of risk has to be taken 
by the syndicates, they in course of time may 
become enterprising enough to build their own 
ships. In fact these syndicates should be com- 
pelled to build ships out of the surplus profits 
they make, and they are sure to make profits 
in the absence of foreign competition. 

Q. 26. Yes. I think State aid is necessary. 

Q. 27. Cheap loans to the Indian Charter- 
ing Syndicates, construction bounties and 
exemption from Custom duties for shipbuild- 
ing material. 

Q. 28. Yes, .Legislative measures may be 
adopted by which Government might guarantee 
certain annual dividends to the shareholders 
of the Indian Chartering Syndicates and to 
the shareholders of the shipping and ship- 
building companies. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q. 30. Yes. Construction bounties should 
be confined to vessels built of steel only. The 
minimum gross registered tonnage of such 
vessels shall be 1,000 tons. ^ 

Q. 31. Rupees fifteen per ton Gross Regis- 
tered tonnage. 

Q. 33. No, not necessarily ; but if building 
materials are manufactured in India, and 
available in sufficient quantity, their use should 
be encouraged. 

Q. 34. Exemption of Custom duties for 
the materials required for shipbuilding. 

Q. 35. Proper supervision will prevent the 
abuse of Custom concessions. 

Q. 36. There is a fair amount of wooden 
shipbuilding in India. 

Q. 37. 1 do not think that the present con- 
dition is unsatisfactory. 
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■ Q. 38 No measures are necessary. 

Q. 39. No. 

Q. 40. 1 do not consider State aid necessary. 

Q. 41. No. 

Q. 42. No. 

Q. 43. Yes, sometimes. Different Insurance 
Companies should settle the question. 

Q. 44. Yes. 

Q. 45. Yes. Government should take active 
steps for (a), {b) and (c). 

Q. 46. Cadets for training should, in my 
opinion, imdergo a preliminary course of in- 
struction in a training ship or training estab- 
lishment on shore. 

Q. 47. Yes. It should be carried out in 
India ; and a training ship and a Nautical 
College on shore should be provided and sup- 
ported by Govermnent. 

Q. 48. It is not necessaiy to send cadets 
to England for this purpose. 

Q. 49. A training ship and a Nautical College ' 
should be kept at each of the tvo ports of 
Bombay and Calcutta. For some j’cars the 
maintenance charges should be wholly met by 
the Government. 

Q. 50. I think both are necessary. 

Q. 51. Yes. 

Q. 52. Our past experience shows that no 
foreign companies will be willing to take Indian 
apprentices. It is necessary, therefore, the 
Indian companies should be asked to train 
up Indian apprentices, the Government, if 
necessary bearing a part or the whole of the 
expenditure of such training. 

Q. 53. It should be made obligatoi^^ for 
the ships on the Indian register to take a fixed 
number of apprentices without any premium. 

If premium has to be paid to other companies, 
half the amount should be borne bj' Government. 

Q. 54. Yes, and the Government should 
bear the whole expense for the next five years 
at least. 

Q. 55. Yes, both. 


Q. 56. No. 

Q. 57. Yes, I believe such nautical academies 
are desirable. 

Q. 58. Tu'o — one at Bombay and the other 
at Calcutta. They should be maintained "By 
the Government wholly at least for five years. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. 60. Yes. 

Q. 63. None .to my knowledge. I suggest 
the establishment of an engineering academy. 

Q. 64. The scheme outlined in the question 
has my support. 

65. Yes. 

Q. 66. I think it advisable to give, as a 
trial, at least one Mail contract for one parti- 
cular line to an Indian Shipping Company, 
and a liberal postal subsidy should be given 
for this run. 

Q. 67. It should be obligatory on the part 
of the boats receiving postal subsidies to train 
up Indians as apprentices. 

Q. 68. To carrj' Mail on the coast shall 
be entirely in the hands of the Indian ship- 
ping as soon as the coasting trade is reserved 
to the Indian shipping companies. It is, there- 
fore, essential that all Indian companies should 
compete for the carriage of the mails. 

Q. 69. Reserving the Indian coastal trafiio 
to the Indian ships and preferential rights 
to the Indian Cbartcicrs for carriage of cargoes 
from Indian ports to the ports of United King- 
dom and Continent will, in my opinion, be the 
most effective indirect aid on the part of the 
State. 

Q. 70. All ships w’hich are non -Indian and 
which bring import cargo from foreign lands 
to India, and take export cargo from Indian 
ports to foreign jmrts, should pay so much 
per ton for the purpose of raising the funds 
required. 

The figures given bj' the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd., in their rvritten statement 
submitted to the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee may be taken as the basis. 


Oral evidence, Bombay, the 4th December 1923. 


President , — I would like to preface my 
remarks by assuring you that this committee 
has been formed for the purpose of advising 
the Government as to the best way of starting 
a mercantile marine for India. It has not 
been formed with the idea of turning the sug- 
gestion down. What we want is assistance 
from witnesses so that w'e may give the best 
advice possible to the Government as to how 
the mercantile marine shall be started. If rve 


ask any questions which you do not like, I 
hope you ■will let us know. 

Q. Are you connected with shipping ? 

A. Yes, I am. I was a charterer for twenty 
years. 

Q. To which place did j’ou charter ships ? 

A. I chartered ships to the United Kingdom 
and Continent. 

Q. Are you shipping your oun cargo ? 
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A. Not my own cargo but the cargo belong- 
ing to other shippers, such as Ralli Brothers, 
Volkart Brothers and so on. 

Q. Is your business successful ? 

• A. For tw'enty j'ears it -was very successful. 
After the outbreak of the war when Govern- 
ment acquired several steamers, it w'as not 
possible to charter ships. 

Q. Were you not chartering for yourself ? 

A. I was chartering for my firm but tlmough 
Agents like Messrs. Turner Jlorrison & Co., 
and ICillick Nixon & Co., w'ho used to wire 
to us and Ave arranged SAvedish, NoiAvegian 
and other steamers at times, but mostly British 
steamers. 

Q. Did you charter Indian OAvned ships ? 

A. Sometimes I chartered Indian oAAmed 
ships also ; biit they Avere very fcAv. 

Q. Do you call the British people foreigners ? 

A. I AA’ould call them non-Indians. By 
foreigners I mean people who are not British. 

Q. In ansAver to question 3 you saj’ : The 
best Avay to encourage the people of this country 
to embark on shipping enterprises is to induce 
the people of India to take up the export and 
import trade and also to leaA^e the carriage 
of cargoes froth port to port in their hands. 

HaA'e the people of India export and import 
trade ? 

A. The AA'hole European trade is confined 
to shippers aa'Iio are non-Indians. The big 
shippers like Messrs. Ralli Brothers and Volkart 
Brothers are all non-Indians. 

Q. Are there any big Indian shippers ? 

A. A very fcAV at present. From time to 
time they have been disappearing. The Avhole 
trade is noAV taken up by the European houses, 

Q. Do not the Ralli Brothers contain a 
large number of Indian shareholders ? 

A. No. 

Q. Are jmu in favour of reserving the coastal 
trade for Indians ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How AA'ould you start it ? 

A. There are some Indian ships noA\' and 
they will ply in Indian Avaters ; but they are 
not adequate to the demand. Therefore the 
Indian should be asked to charter ships. I 
Avould start by chartering. 

Q. Is there any reason Avhy you should not 
charter foreign ships ? 

A. When there is non-Indian competition 
there is no use of chartering foreign ships. 
We Avould incur great loss. 

Q. Do you think the Goveinment shoAild 
be asked to charter ships ? 

A. Ncav companies should be formed, some 
to take up export trade and some others the 
import trade The GoA’-ernment should be 


asked to guarantee a certain percentage of 
interest eA’^erj' year. 

Q. What guarantee can the GoA'emment 
have that the companj’^ w'ould be properly 
managed ? 

A. Some scheme should be devised by which 
the GoAmmment might have proper inspection 
over the affairs of the company. 

Q. Do you recommend the shipbuilding 
industry ? 

A. Shipbuilding industrj^ is the backbone 
of national trade. It must be recommended 
first ; but the chartering may come at once 
as a temporary measure. 

Q. Would you reserve the coastal trade 
for India by chartering ships ? 

A. It is the birthright of Indians to liaAm 
the Indian coastal trade. Many other coun- 
tries haA'e reserAmd their coastal trade for 
their OAvn A'essels. I do not see any reason 
AA'hy the Indian coastal trade should not be 
in the hands of Indians. 

Q. Which other countries haA'e reserved 
the coastal trade for their caatt vessels ? 

A. United States, Russia, Austria, Belgium, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and Japan 
harm all reserved their coastal trade for their 
OAvn A’essels. 

Q. They do not charter ships ? 

A. No ; they are in a position to have their 
OAvn ships. 

Q. India is a part of the British Empire 
and if you consider the British ships as part 
of the vessels in India, then there is no necessitj’’ 
for an Indian mercantile marine. 

A. If India is to have a mercantile marine, 
then coastal trade must be reserved for Indian 
vessels. 

Q. Do you knoAv that the AA'hole trade of 
East Africa is practically in the hands of Indian 
firms ? 

A. I do not knoAV. 

Q. If you reseiwe the coastal trade of India 
for Indians, then Avould j'ou be alloAved to have 
the coastal trade of East Africa in j'our hands ? 

A. My suggestion is that steamers leaving 
Indian ports to £ ny part of the AA'orld should 
be either Indian OAvned or Indian chartered. 

Q. Hoav Avould you start the shipbuilding 
industry ? 

A. Government should select places and 
then build shipbuilding yards and then hand 
them over to prh'ate companies. 

Q. Where is the money to come from ? 

A. All ships which are non- Indian and Avhich 
carry cargo from India or bring cargo to India 
should be taxed Re. 1 per ton. That Avould 
gh'e ample funds to the GoA'emment. It 
AA'Ould be an encouragement to Indian shipping. 
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Q. You have got no constructors and no 
trained people in India ? 

A. We will depend upon the British people. 

Q. Do you think there are plenty of young 
Indians to take charge of the mercantile marine ? 

A. They are not adequate enough at present. 
But if training is given, they woidd come 
forward in large numbers. 

Q. Are any of your relations willing to come 
to the sea ? 

A. None to my knowledge. 

Q. You recommend that Government should 
start training schools and that they should 
bear all the expenses ? 

A. For five years, the Government must 
bear all the expenses. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas . — 
Q. Why did the chartering trade go out of the 
hands of Indians during the war ? 

A. During the war steamers were not avail- 
able. The British India Steam Navigation 
Company were the onlj’^ people who had steamers 
in the harbour and who could command a lot 
of tonnage. They berthed their steamers 
for all ports and hence nothing left for the 
Indian charterers to come into the trade. 

Q, If stable conditions arc established, do 
you think Indian cliartcrcrs would come for- 
ward without Government guarantee V 

A, The European shipou-ners and agents 
have now come forward to do that business 
and therefore it is rather difficult for Indians 
to come forward without any Government sup- 
port. The Indians would run a very great 
risk in coming into the chartering business 
now when the whole field is monopolised bj' 
the Europeans. 

Q. Before the war witli whom did you ari'angc 
for chartering ships ? 

A. With British firms. 

Q. Has that enterprising spirit gone now ? 
Are airy of the old charterers now in existcirco ? 

A. One of the big Indian charterers is dead 
and the others are afraid of competition now, 

Q. If Government notified special concessions, 
do you think there would be any difficulty 
in Indian charterers coming fonvard ? 

A. There would be no difficulty. 

Q. In reply to question 3 you say : The 
best way to encourage the people of this country 
to embark on shipping enterprises is to induce 
the people of India to take up the export and 
import trade and also to leave the carriage 
of cargoes .from port to port in their hands. 
In order to do this more Indian shipping com- 
panies should be formed. Have you formulated 
any scheme to form shipping companies ? 

_ A. I have not formulated any scheme. But 
if the Goverrrment should notify that they are 


going to give cqncessions to the now com- 
panies, there will be no lack of people coming 
forrvard to form new companies. 

Q. Would they come fonvard to charter 
ships or to own them ? 

A. My object is that they should orvn steamers. 

Q. Y^ou propose to begin by chartering 
vessels ? 

A. Y^cs. The ultimate object should always 
be to own steamers. 

Q. In reply to question 6 you say that 
you will put heavy duties on cargoes shipped 
b}' non-Indians. Is that for the coasting 
trade ? 

A. No ; that applies to all trade. 

Q. If the coastal trade is rcscn'cd, would 
you want any guarantee of dividends by Gov- 
ernment ? 

A. No. 

Q. Would that not amount to a monopoly 
by one Indian company, or arc you of opinion 
tliat other Indian companies will come and 
compete 1 

A. Several other Indian companies will 
come in and there will bo regular competition 
between them. 

Q. Do yo\i want the fixation of minimum 
and maximum freights ? 

A. No. I want that there must bo free 
trade tiiat way at least. 

Q, Y^ou do not want the Deferred Ecbatc 
system to be continued ? 

A. No : several times space has been refused 
for Indian companies. 

• Q. Wo shall be grateful if you have any 
specific instances. If you can give any. Mill 
you jficase send particulars to the Secrctarj'' 
of the Committee ? 

A. There arc not many instances ; one or 
two instances have come to my notice and 
I will send particulars of these. 

Q. You want subsidies' and bounties to bo 
given, in the first instance, {o chartering com- 
panies and later to shipbuilding companies 
also ? 

A. Yes. Wo must begin with shiiibuilding 
also at once. 

Q. In reply to the President you said you 
had no objection in the first instance to Indian 
shipping companies employing Englishmen 
or even non-Indians. 

A. Yes. 

<3. In reply to question 18 you say “ I do 
not advocate exclusion on account of nation- 
ality.” Does that applj' to non-British also 
or will you exclude the non-British ? 

A, I -will not exclude anybodj' on account 
of nationality if he was a clover enough man. 



Q, hi t-iat case there will be no difficulty 
iu getting a sufficient number of men to run 
the boats ? 

A. Yes. 

Q In reply to question 19 you saj'- that 
‘‘ Bates of freight avill np longer be fixed in 
the interests of Eurojican industries.” This 
presupposes that till no^y they were fixed in 
their interests. Have you any instances ? 

A. For Colombo, Bangoon, jetc., ports, 
the rates are Bs. 14 or Bs. 15 for certain 
industries and for the same if they are required 
for European managed concerns the rate is 
Bs. 9, Bs. 10 or Bs. 12. 

Q. In reply to question 22 you say that 
vessels registered for the Indian Mercantile 
Marine should be built in private shipyards. 
In reply to the President you said that you 
had no objection to Government building ship- 
3 -ards in the beginning. Would jmu have a 
Government sliipj'ard or a ship}'ard built 
by private enterprise rvith a subsidy from 
Government ? 

A. The latter would be preferable. Govern- 
ment may begin as a pioneer and later on hand 
over the shipyard to private enterprise. 

Q. Were you in any vaj' interested in the 
East African trade ? 

A. Only as a broker. I have taken freight 
for some people, that is all. 

Q. Is any chartering done between India 
and East Africa bj* Indians or Britishers ? 
The British India has a regular line, but 
are any boats taken by say, a rice merchant 
or some other individual ? 

A. Hot to my knowledge. 

Q. If your recommendations are accepted, 
have you calculated the expenditure on account 
of bounties and subsidies that Government 
will have to paj’^ ? 

A. 1 have not gone into actual figures. 

Q. You think the money could be found 
from the tax that j'ou have suggested ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will there be no difficulty in getting 
the tax approved ' by the Legislature ? 

A. I hope not. 

Q. In reply to question 66 you say that 
it will be advisable to give as a trial at least 
one Mail contract for one particular line to 
an Indian Shipping Corapanj’’. Docs tliat 
apply to the coastal traffic ? 

A. I would begin with the coastal and later 
on extend it. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Boy. — Q. You said j'ou had 
been charterers of vessels for 20 years ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were chartering for the develop- 
ment of the shipping enterprise by Indians. 


A. Yes." 

Q. Has your past experience in charter- 
ing vessels for 20 3 ’^ears in an 3 ^ way improved 
the position of Indians owning ships ? 

A. Indians at that time were not so wide 
awake as the 3 ’- are at present. If they oumed 
steamers and sent them to United Kingdom 
and the Continent, there was no return cargo, 
because the Conference Lines would not 
allow them to take any return cargo. 

Q. At present 3 mu recommend chartering 
only as a temporar 3 ’’ measure till Indians 
themselves own steamers. Is that so ? 

A. The whole idea is that Indians should 
own steamers for the Indian Mercantile Marine. 
In order to do this, we have got to create a 
shipping mentalit 3 ’- in Indians. If chartering 
business is resorted to, this mentality Avill be 
created as charterers are able generall 3 ^ to 
take a certain amount of risk and therefore 
they would get ships built or build steamers 
for themselves. 

Q. Do 3 'ou recommend combining shipping 
for export and import trade ? 

A. What I meant was that the whole trade 
of India should be in the hands of Indians and 
if the exporters are Indians they will luiow 
something about shipping and would want 
ships for themselves. That would create 
a shipping mentahty and make them own stea- 
mers. 

Q. Don’t you thinlc it better that Indian 
companies should arrange among themselves 
and should not look to Government for help 
in their export and import tradg ? 

A. Leave import trade alone. The export 
trade must entirely be in the hands of Indians. 

President. — Q. Would you do away alto- 
gether with the foreign merchants ? 

A. No. If they pay Be. I per ton, they 
can go and trade and Government might get 
that tax from them which will create a fund 
for carr 3 dng out the object they have in view. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. If the exports were 
to be in the hands of Indians exclusive^ and 
if 3 mu put a tax on any non-Indian who sends 
a cargo out of the country, would they not 
be liable to retaliate ? 

A. In fact there is nothing to prevent them 
from retaliating even now. 

Q, Is that conducive to economy ? 

A. In the end it Avill pa 3 ’^ Indians. 

Q. The consumer at both ends has to pay. 

A. Eventually the trade will be in the hands 
of Indians and the consumer utU not have to 
suffer. 

Q. Or it might lead to a retaliation war 
in tariffs. 



A. Protection is now preached everywhere 
and' India should have protection also. I 
might tell you that about 10 or 15 years ago 
I was a free-trader, u'hen IVIi'. Joseph Chamber- 
lain was preaching the gospel about Imperial 
Preference. But during the war and since 
the war I have changed my opinion and I 
think protection is now necessary. 

Q. You flourished under Free Trade ? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. As a matter of fact did you, personally ? 

A. I did not flourish as a result of Free 
Trade. 

Q. Great Britain flourished under Free 
Trade, didn’t she ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Try something else. Is that the idea ? 

A. Someliow or other after the war the 
whole world has got a mentality for protection. 

Q. You think that as Indian shipping hnS 
not flourished under Free Trade you want 
to give x>rotection to it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have reason to believe that it will 
inevitablj^ give a successful Indian Mercantile 
Marine ? 

A. I tliink it will be successful. 

Q. Have you reasoned it all out, or arc you 
going merely on the principle that as things 
cannot be worse, let us make a change ? 

A. I have thought out the matter ; I think 
protection is now necessary. 

Q. I am trying to get at the reasons why 
you want protection now when you did not 
want it before. 

A. That reason is simple enough. Gov- 
ernment appointed this Committee only now. 
Things have now changed and evcrybod3' is 
thinking of doing something. 

Q. So let us have a change ? 

A. 1 won’t say that. It will help India. 

Q. You recommend the guaranteeing of 
dividends ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You Avant that, not onl3' for cliartcring 
S3mdicates, but also for the shipping people 
and the shipbuilders ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why should you confine it to shipping ? 

A. We have an object in A’iew, viz., the 
creation of an Indian Mercantile hlarinc ; 
in order to do that, Ave guarantee diA^idends. 

Q. But you must look a little further ahead- 
Suppose some other neAV company Avants to 
start a ncAv industry and Avants the same pro- 
tection ? 

A. The shipping industry is so bacltAA-ard 
at present that it requires some sort of aid. 
I do not think other industries can say the 


same thing. It is in the hands of Government 
to do Avhat it can for other industries, but 
the shipping industry needs encouragement. 

Q. Do you mean that if other industries 
AA’ant to haAm their dividends guaranteed 
they must form Committees and go to Govern- 
ment ? 

A. As a matter of fact Government arc 
noAV helping some Banking institutions. 

Q. But 3mu cannot run the commerce of 
a countr3' or the business of a countr3’^ on 
the lines of guaranteeing dividends to all com- 
panies ? 

A. I do not recommend that GoA'-emment 
should guarantee diAudends in every case. 

Q. Some of the AA'itnessas Avho appeared 
before us have suggested that maximum and 
minimum rates should be imposed b3' Govern-, 
ment. You do not lecommcnd that ? 

A. No. 

Q. Will 3’ou tell us Avhy ? 

A. There must be free competition. GoA'crn- 
ment miglit refuse to pn3’ the suhsid3' if the 
rates arc reduced over a certain maximum 
rate. A maximum freight might be fixed 
in CABcs AA’herc a GoA'cmmcnt Bubsid3’ is giA'cn 
and if the rate is increased bo3'ond that Go\-ern- 
mont might refuse to p.n' an3' subsidv*. 

Q. Tliat is a new suggestion. But aa-Iicii 
the rates that the eompan3" can get go above 
a certain amount Avhich AA-ould bo in excess 
of the maximum fixed 1 ) 3 ' Government the 
company Avould then sa 3 ’ “ aa'c AA'ill abandon 
the Rubsid3' and take the benefit of tiie higher 
rates ■’ and so the Rubsid 3 ’ Avould be of no use 
for the purpose of keeping r.ates doAATi ? 

A. The object is not to keep the rates 
doAvn. The object is that Govcnimcnt should 
not suffer b3' going on pn3'ing subsid3''for 
an3' rates thc3' like to impose. 

Q. Dircctl3' tlie rates can be raised, the 
.subsidies 1003- haA'e less A'aluc than the freight 
Avhicli the consumer has to pa3’. The ndA'antagc 
that is given to the shipoAA'ncr b3' the subsid3' 
immediatcl3' A'anislies. Is not that so ? 

A. Wc are merely helping the shipping 
industry ; avc arc not considering at present 
about the consumer. 

Q. What is the amount of the duties 3'ou 
Avish to put on cargoes shipped b3' non-Indians? 

A. Re. 1 per ton. That applies to exports 
only. 

Q. You Avould not put a tax on imports ? 

A. I do not thirrlr it Avill be feasible to do 
that. 

Q. Re. 1 per ton ; Avhat sort of a ton are 
you thinking of ? 

A. DeadAA’eight ton ; 20 CAA-ts. or 40 errbio 
feet by measurement. 
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Q. A chartering syndicate shall he com- 
pelled to build ships out of the profits. Is 
it out of the profits that the amount of dividend 
is guaranteed by Government ? 

A. Yes ; they should not be allowed to 
take more profits. Say, 6 per cent, or 7 per 
cent, is fixed so long as thej’’ pay that interest ; 
any surplus will go towards shipbuilding. 

Q. How would you put that into operation ? 

A. I do not thinlv a shipping company udll 
find it difficult to put that into operation. 

Q. Supposing a shipping company said 
“ ships are very dear now, we won’t buy any 
ships ” and Government insisted on ships 
being bought, will you buy at the immediate 
market rate ? 

A. They should create a sort of shipbuild- 
ing fund. The object should be to buy ships. 

Q. You cannot caiTy that object out, as 
you suggest, without Government interference ?• 

A. If Government are paying subsidies 
they have every right to see what is being done. 

Q. Do you think it udll be a workable scheme ? 

A. I tliink Indians vdU be prepared to take 
it on themselves wthout being coerced by 
Government. 

Q. Suppose they don’t. 

A, Then Government might tell them what 
to do. 

Q. Supposing Government formed a ship- 
yard wliich was not very efficiently managed 
and it built ships at very much above rates 
than could be paid for them. You uill have 
to purchase the ships. Is that satisfactory ? 

A. Ivo. 

Q. How do you define a “ shareholder ”? 

A. I mean an ordinary shareholder. 

Q. Suppose there was a company formed 
of 4 shareholders and that three of them were 
Indians ; that would be 75 per cent. Suj)pose 
also that these shareholders borrowed the 
capital, from non-Indians, formed of deben- 
tures or preference shares. Would you call 
that an Indian company ? 

A. Ho. There should be a restriction that 
they should not take any debentures or prefer- 
ence shares from non-Indians. It should 
be a pucca Indian firm with 75 per cent, of 
Indians. 

Q. Is it to be 75 per cent. Indians or Indian 
capital ? 

A. Put it any way j’-ori lilce. 

Q. It may bo very different. 

A. I would j)ut it at 75 per cent, of capital; 
other-wise some people may hold only one share 
and be counted upon as shareholders. 

Q. Y^'ou have not thought out which it 
should be ? 


A. Not particularly. 

0. You want to restrict the coastal trade 
to Indians ? It is now very largely in the 
hands of non-Indians. You cannot Avave a 
wand and have it all changed at once ? 
What is the method by which Amu propose to 
effect the change ? 

A. EA’cry year licences may be given to a 
certain number of Indians to ply in Indian 
AA'aters. As soon as the scheme is ready for 
Indianising, the AA'hole coast may be reserved 
for Indians. 

Q. What is the scheme ? 

A. If the Government guarantees interest 
Indian companies Avill be formed and they AA’ill 
charter ships to run the coastal trade. Indians 
should buy enough ships to carry on the Avhole 
coastal trade. 

Q. Do you say that all the non-Indians 
should cease to trade at once on the coast ? 

A. For a certain number of years, the GoA-^em- 
ment may fix that so much percentage aaoU 
be alloAved for Indians and so much for the 
non-Indians. 

Q. In hoAv many years do jmu think you 
can replace the AA-hole of the foreign ships ? 

' A. I think it may be done in tAvo or three 
years. 

Q. Where are jmu going to get steamers 
from ? 

A. There are so many In the Lloyd’s register 
There AAill bo no difficulty in chartering them. 

Q. Do you think you can imnjediately get 
ships adaptable to the coastal trade of India ? 
There are a great variet 3 ’^ of ships at j)re3ent 
running on the coast. You cannot pick out 
from the Lloj-d’s register a ship that e.xactly 
fits in Avith the different lands of trade here ? 

A. If a sliip is bought, it can be fitted out 
for the pui-pose required. 

Q. Each ship is designed for a particular 
trade and there may Be difficultj’ in selecting 
ships ? 

A. I do not thinlv that the ships AA-hich are 
noAV miming on the coasts are spcciallj' built 
for the purpose. 

Q. You Avant the Government to push out 
the organization wliich is at present in full 
working order, but jmu have not got anj'^ Avell 
thought out scheme as to hoAV jmu are going 
to get to Avork ? 

A. The first thing that Ave Avant is that the 
coastal trade should be reseiwed for Indians, 
The principle underlying this demand should 
be recognized first. If the coast is reserA'ed, 
then there AA-ill be no lack of enterprising people 
to come forward to form ncAv companies and 
take up the coastal trade. The very ships 
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which are now running on the coast may be 
bought. There will be no difficulty on that 

^°§rYou do not want to consider the diffi- 
culties which other people say exist ? 

A. What is the use of considering difficulties 
which may or may not exist. At present 
what we want to know is whether we are going 
to have a mercantile marine or not. If we 
are going to have it, then of course we can 
think over the matter. 

President— Q. We rvill have to give details 
to the Government as to how the mercantile 
marine will have to be started. 

A. Sufficient details are here. 

Sir John Biles— Q. You do not intend to 
help us in formulating a scheme. 

A. I am not an expert. 


Q. If we say we find it impracticable to 
reserve the coastal trade for Indians ; will 
you rely on our judgment ? 

A. No ; coastal reservation we must have. 
There will be no difficulty in getting ships 
suitable for the trade in about three years’ time. 

Q. Will there be any difficulty in getting 
the crews ? 

A. At present I am not restricting the crew. 
My idea is that sliips must be owned by Indians. 
It is no use having sliips of 250 to 500 tons and 
pay subsidy and then say that the Government 
are aiding us with subsidy. We must have 
big ocean carriers. 

Q. I quite understand your aspirations, 
but what I fail to see is the method by which 
you vdll achieve your aspirations ? 

A. I have not formulated a scheme. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 19. 

The Grain Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 
Written statement, dated the 28th August 1923. 


Q. 1. It would not be correct to say that 
the shipping industry exists at present in India 
as is clearly seen from the fact that almost the 
whole of the coastal and the foreign trade of 
the country is carried by foreign vessels. It 
may be said shipping industry is not existing 
in India. 

Q. 2. The people of this coimtry are not in 
a position to develop shipping entei-prises 
because there is no scope for them to do so. 
The shipping trade is in the hands of foreign 
steamship companies. If any Indian firm takes 
up this industry, foreign shipping companies 
would try their utmost to root out the new 
enterprise by hundred means. Several Indian 
companies were started to take up shipping 
industry and most of them have failed. 

Q. 3. It is hardly possible to suggest any 
means which would remove the existing diffi- 
culties without the help of the State aid and 
to encourage them to embark on shipping 
industries. 

Q. d. The State aid is entirely necessaiy and 
desii'able to establish and promote the satis- 
factory development of shipping industries by 
the people of this country. In fact almost all 
the great countries of the world having sea 
coast have found it essential to give State help 
for the development of this important industry 
which, it is not possible to develop rvithout 
State aid. , 


Q. 5. It should be in the form of construction 
and navigation bounties, cheap loan, special 
railway rates, concessions in port and dock 
dues and custom duties. These means uill 
help the development of shipping industry by 
the people of this country. 

Q. 6. Legislative measures are entirely neces- 
sary for the purpose of developing shipping 
industries. Coastal sea traffic of India should 
be reserved for Indian shipping companies. 
Deferred rebate system should be declared 
illegal as it enslaves the shippers and unhealthy 
competition of rates between the shipping 
companies should be prevented by fixing 
minimum and maxinrum rates. 

Q. 7. Navigation bounties should be given 
to vessels owned by the people of this country 
and on the Indian Register and trading between 
(a) Indian ports and (6) between India and 
ports abroad. 

Q. 8. Grant of navigation bounties need "not 
be for specified routes. 

Q. 13 and 14. As stated in reply to Question 

No. 1. 

No steamers are built in India at' present and 
hence it is useless to advocate any such restric- 
tion till the shipping industry is developed. 

Q. 15. Certainly they must. 
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Q. 16. Theie should be ho such exclusion in 
the employment on vessels receiving navigation 
bounties 

Q. 17. Navigation bounties should certainly 
be stopped in the case of vessels being sold 
and chartered or mortgaged to non-Indians. 

Q. IS. We are of opinion that the coasting 
trade of India should not be open to all comers 
if the establishment, encouragement and fur- 
therance of the shipping industry of India is 
sincerely .desired and the coasting trade of 
India should be resei-ved for ships registered 
in India and ovuied by Indians. 

Q. 19. The effect of such policj' of reservation 
would be to encourage shipping industry of 
India and the large amounts of freight money 
swept away by foreign companies will remain 
in India. It will also develop neglected port 
trades and relieve the Indian passengers from 
the harsh and unsympathetic treatment they 
receive at the hands of foreign shipping com- 
panies. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 22. The vessels for the Indian Mercantile 
Marine should be built in private shipyards. 
Of course at present there are no such private 
shipyards to build such vessels and it is desir- 
able that Government should give all possible 
help and facilities to Indian enterprisers who 
come forward to undertake the building of such 
shipyards. 

Q. 23. The industry of shipbuilding is rather 
almost dead in India. It should be revived 
and the Marine Engine Construction industry 
is so to say not'ltnown in this country. There 
are a few shipbuilding yards, but they are 
building only small steam launches. Thej'^ do 
not build any big seafaring vessels. Few 
such shipbuilding yards count for nothing in 
a big country lilse India. 

Q. 24. Formerly India used to build big 
wooden vessels which travelled far and wide 
but when other countries began to construct 
steamers of iron and steel, the use of the wooden 
vessels was discontinued and as there are no 
trained men in India versed in the building of 
steamships and no materials required for the 
construction of steamers are manufactured in 
this country, the industry of shipbuilding 
disappeared in India. 

Q. 25. No. State aid is entirely necessary 
for this purpose. 

Q. 26. State aid is both necessary and desir- 
able to re-establish and promote these industries 
by the people of this country. 

Q. 27. The State aid should be in the form 
of construction bounties, cheap loans, special 
railway rates, exemption from customs duties 
for materials required for shipbuilding. 


Q. 28. Immediate legislative measures should 
be taken to reserve the Indian coastal trade 
for Indian vessels. The question of the compul- 
sory use of vessels built by Indian companies 
in India may be taken up at a later period. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

0. 30. It should be confined to steel vessels 
only of the minimum gross tonnage of 500 tons. 

Q. 33. If the materials enumerated in the 
questiomraire are not made or available in 
India thei-e should be no restriction upon use 
of materials made outside India for the purposes 
of shipbuilding bounties. 

Q. 34. Yes, the materials necessary for the 
construction and not made or available in India 
and imported into India for the purposes of 
shipbuilding should be exempted from custom 
duties. 

Q. 35. Strict scrutiny and supervision of 
Government officers who 'should see that the 
exempted materials are used only for the 
purpose of shipbuilding. 

Q. 36 to 42. Wooden shipbuilding industry is 
on a small scale in India and small crafts and 
small wooden ships for coasting are built and 
as far as we know tliis can go on without State 
aid. Construction bounties for big wooden 
ships are desirable as it vuU tend to encourage 
this industry. 

Q. 43. A considerable difficulty is experienced 
in effecting the insurance of wooden crafts 
and slrips as no foreign Marine Insurance 
Company take up the insurance of these wooden 
ships and there are Indian Insurance Companies 
specially for the insurance of rvooden ships 
but conditions of the policies issued by them 
are so uncertain and clumsy that an owner 
of the wooden ship who has insured it in srrch 
an Indian Insurance Company specially for this 
purpose is hardly able to recover a claim in 
case of the loss of ship or the goods. Besides 
the existing laws are such that Nakhwas of the 
wooden ship generally escape liability even in 
case of mischief. It is desirable that the Gov- 
ernment should make laws and make it obli- 
gatory of the Marine Insurance Companies to 
accept the insurance of the wooden ships and 
goods shipped in wooden ships and there should 
also be strict penal laws for Nakhwa of the 
wooden ship for negligence of their duty as 
this is one of the reasons why Marine Insurance 
Comparries are afraid of accepting insurance 
of wooden’ ships and goods shipped in them. 

Q. 44. In by gone times, India was proud of 
her sea-faring sons who took the ships to the 
distant countries and Indian youths would 
come out for the Marine service in the capacity 
of officers in the Mercantile Marine. 
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Q. 45. It would be necessary for the Goyem- 
ment to take active steps for their training 
future employment and facilities . for further 
studies for Board and Trade Certificates. 

Q. 46. It is desirable that cadets for training 
should receive preliminary training in a training 

ship. , 

Q. 47. The Government should provide a 
training ship for preliminary training and a 
nautical school on the shore. 

Q. 48. It would be useless to send cadets to 
England for training. 

Q. 49. In the beginning one training ship 
and one nautical school should be maintained 
by the Government and no fees should be 
charged at least for some years. 

Q. 50. Yes. 

Q. 61. A period of apprenticesliip in steamers 
of Mercantile Marine should be served after 
preliminary training. 

Q. 52. It is doubtful whether the foreign 
ship orvners are liliely to accept apprentices 
for training but when the Indian Mercantile 
Marine will be established, this difficulty will 
be overcome. Till then a sea-going training 
ship for apprentices should be maintained. 


Q. oJ. The premium should bo partly borne 
by the apprentice and partly by the Govern- 
ment, say half to half. 

Q. 64. From economical point of view such 
a training ship may be maintained partially 
by premium and by cariydng freight or Govern- 
ment stores. 

Q. 56. Yes. 

Q. 61 and 6S. Establishment of Eautical aca- 
demy for higher studies is essential. In the 
beginning one academy will servo the purpose. , 

Q. 59. A number of youths are likely to come 
forward for Mercantile Mm-ine engineering. 

Q. 60. Yes, for (a), (6) and (c), 

Q. 61. An institute for Marine Engineering 
should be established. 

Q. 62 and 63. Eo. 

Q. 65. Facilities in the form of scholarships 
should bo given to suitable candidates to their 
apprenticeship. 

Q. 66. Mail contracts should be given after 
inviting tenders publicly and not by private 
negotiations. Mail contracts should be given 
only to those shipping companies that would 
undertake to place a certain number of Indian 
apprentices on Board each Mail boat. 


Oral evidence of SETH VBLJf LAKHAMSI, Chairman of the Grain Merchants’ Association, 
Bombay, examined at Bombay on the 41h December 1928. 


President . — I want to assure you that we 
are trying to get information in order to 
advise the Government of India as to the best 
means of starting an Indian mercantile marine. 

Q. You are giving evidence on behalf of the 
Grain Merchants’ Association ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say the shipping trade is in the hands 
of foreign steamship companies ? By foreign 
do you mean the British also ? 

A. I include the British under foreign. 

Q. The British have been in India for over 
three hundred years helping ■‘her people. Do 
you still call th6m foreigners ? 

A. So far as the Indian mercantile marine is 
concerned, they are foreigners. 

Q. So your definition of foreign means every- 
tliing ‘ non-Indian ’ ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your association says ; If any Indian 
firm takes up this industry, foreign shipping 
companies would try their utmost to root out 
the new enteiprise by hundred means. Will 
you explain that ? 

A. By cutting rates, the foreign companies 
would root out the Indian companies. 

Q. Are not Indian shijis trading freely in 
■other parts of the British Empire ? 


A. I do not suppose there is any Indian 
company doing business outside India. 

Q. Do you know that East Africa is practi- 
cally a monopoly of the Inclian traders ? 

A. I think it is the B. I. Line that has the 
monopoly of the coast of East Africa. 

Q. The Grain hlorchants’ Association say 
that the British companies have a monopoly 
of the foreign trade. There is East Africa 
where the Indians have a monopoly. If you 
say that the Indians have not got a chance in 
the foreign trade, you must be very careful of 
your grormd ? 

A. 1 do not know that Indians have a mono- 
poly in East Africa. 

Q. I have been in East Africa for some time 
and I happen to know that a purely Indian 
firm had the absolute monopoly of not onl}' 
the British East Africa, but also the German, 
part of the Portugese East Africa and the 
Somaliland. 

A. I do not suppose that the companj’’ which 
is trading in those parts is registered in India ; 
it might be o-\\’ned by an Indian. 

Q. I -ft'ant to point out that you must be 
verj’- careful in the statements you make. For 
instance, why do you say that the Indians have 
not got any chance in the shipping world ? 
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You have got the Bombay Steam Navigation 
Company j you have got the Seindia Steam 
Navigation Company. ^ 

A. There are no Indian companies to any 
consideiable extent. 

Q. You are entirely in favour of State aid ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us how you would begin the 
starting of the Indian mercantile marine ? We 
want a constructive policy, not merely a de- 
stiTictive policy, namel}'^, the destruction of 
foreign traders ? Supposing you are given a 
free hand, what is the first step that you would 
take ? 

A. The coastal trade should be first reserved 
to Indians. 

Q. Would you ask the present traders to sail 
away ? If so, how would you replace them ? 

A. There are the Bombay Steam Navigation 
and the Seindia at present and I think they can 
very well cope at least ■ndth the coastal trade. 
If there are facilities, they ■wall add to their 
fleet. 

Q. Supposing you ask all the_ present com- 
panies to go out, how would you run the Calcutta- 
Rangoon mail ? 

A. Tire foreign companies would not be asked 
to go away all at once. The most important 
step will be the reservation of goods traffic for 
Indian ships. 

Q, Will you tell me why you prefer to reserve 
the goods traffic and not the passenger traffic ? 

A. Because the Seindia has now got ships 
enough to carry the cargo. 

Q. Are they doing that now ? 

A. Yes ; but owing to competition they are 
not getting fuU loads. 

Q. The representatives of the Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company told us the other 
day that it Avas merely a matter of freight, not 
a matter of competition. The only competition 
they have is against the Seindia, an Indian 
compan}', and they are successfully competing 
now on the coast. 

Are you connected Avith shipping ? 

A. I am interested in shipping. 

Q. Are you a ship-oAvner ? 

A. 1 am a sliipper. I am also a Director of 
the Indian Co-operative Steam NaAogation 
Companj". 

Q. Is that in opposition to the Bombay 
Steam ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They are both Indian companies. So 
there is nothing, as far as your competition is 
concerned, against the foreigner ? 

A. I am not saying anything on behalf of 
the Indian Co-operative Steam Navigation 


Company. I am here on behalf of the Grain 
Merchants’ Association. 

Q. Purely apart from patriotic or sentimental 
reasons, supposing the coastal trade Avas reserved 
for Indian ships, would you get a quicker 
transit ? 

A. In the long run, I Avill be better served. 

Q. Hoav ? - 

A. At present Ave have to put up Avith various 
difficulties at*the hands of the B. I. and other 
companies. Sometimes we do iTot get as much 
tonnage as we require. 

Q. Can you give any specific cases Avhere 
you have been refused tonnage ? 

A. I cannot 

Q. We have had many Avitnesses Avho said 
that and we have been trjdng to get specific 
instances. A general statement Avill not help 
us very much. 

jl. I cannot give any specific instances just 
at present. 

Q. May I ask Avhere you chiefly ship your 
goods ? 

A. I get out my goods from Rangoon to 
Bombay, from Karachi to Bombaj’’, from ' 
Rangoon to Madras -and from Rangoon to 
Calcutta. 

Q. Would you get the same regular and 
efficient service that you do noAV if the com- 
panies Avere in the hands of Indians ? 

A. I hope so. 

Q. Is it a pious hope or a certain hope ? 

A. I cannot say what the future Avill be. 

Q. Do you thinlc you Avould get cheaper 
rates ? 

A. Probably so. 

Q. Take your competition Avith the Bombay 
Steam. Has that tended to reduce the rates ? 
Is the service on the coast more efficient ? 

A. Yes ; that competition has done good. 

Q. Has there been any rate-AA'ar between 
you ? 

A. I do not suppose there has been any rate- 
Avar. On the contrary the comforts of passen- 
gers have been looked after better, steamers have 
been running more to timings, and arrange- 
ments have been made for running faster 
steamers. 

Q. The competition betAVeen the tAVO firms 
has been to the good of the people in general ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You AA^ant to reserA’^e the Avhole of the 
coastal trade for Indian shipping. Will you 
tell me how you propose tp get the ships to 
begin Avith ? 

A. If we immediately reserve the coastal 
shipping for Indian companies, I am afraid 
Ave aatII have to buy steamers from foreign 
companies. 

s 
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Q. How will you olficer them ? 

A. Hor some time to come we will have to 
ofiBcer them vdth foreigners. 

Q. Are you in favour of “ shipbuilding 
to he done by Indian companies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Have you studied that at all ? 

■ A. No, I have not. 

Q. If we started shipbuilding in India, 
would you be prepared to pledge yourself to 
buy the ships that are built ? 

Q. Would it be good business to pledge 
yourself like that ? Suppose you could get 
ships cheaper elsewhere ? 

A. Even if I have to pay a little more, I 
would be prepared to bay Indian ships. 

Q. Have you any experience of shipbuilding ? 

A. No. 

Q. On general principles you would like to 
see the shipbuilding industry started ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On general principles you would like to 
start the Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you like to have Indian officers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that sufficient educated 
young Indian gentlemen will come forward to 
be trained as officers ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Any of your own sons willing to go to sea ? 

A. Yes, if they do not get more lucrative 
jobs. I think there would be so many other 
educated young Indian gentlemen who would 
be ready to take to seafaring lives. 

Q. If the Government of India started a 
training ship, will they be coming forward ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And do you think such a training ship 
ought to be started free by Government, or 
should fees be collected from students ? 

A. I think it would be better if, at any rate 
in the beginning, some inducement is held out 
in order to attract a better class of men for 
training. 

Q. Supposing a training ship is started and 
men could afford tojpay fees ? 

A. I have no objection to fees being collected 
from those who can afford to pay. 

Q. Have the Indian Co-operative Steam 
Navigation Company all Indian officers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And all Indian Engineers ? 

A. I think they are. 

Q. What size of ships ai e they ? 

A. I do not exactly remember. 

Q. Where do they go ? 

A. From Bombay to Goa. 


Sir John Biles. — Q, I should lilce to get a 
little more information if you can give it to us 
on the 2nd Question, -You say that if auj 
Indian firm takes up this industry, foreigi 
shipping companies would try their utmost 
to root out the new enterprise by a hundm 
means. Do you know a hundred means bj 
which they have done it ? 

A. I do not know a hundred means, but 
I know a few means. One is the rate-war, 
Second, the system of Rebate has come in tbs 
way of transferring business from one compam 
to another. Thirdly, they have tried at severa 
places to tamper with the Agents of other com 
panics. Fourthly, I know of one company 
which has tried to keep business to itself bj 
giving undue advantage to several of its shippcii 
in preference to others. 

Q. Do you think the last means kills of 
new enterprises ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that is not proper business ? 

A. That is how I look at it. 

Q. For the rest of' the hundred means, yea 
leave it to the non-Indian ship-owners to devise! 

A. These answers were not dra\vn up by me. 
I was not present at any of the meetings. I 
do not know how these words came to bo put 
in. 

Q. You think your Grain Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation counted up all the ways ? 

A. 1 cannot say. 

Q. Don’t you think you had better leavi 
out the hundred ? 

A, I think it was used in a figurative sense 

Q. Perhaps you will replace ‘ the wor( 
“ hundred ” by “ some” ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say further that several India] 
companies were started to take up the shippiuj 
industry and most of them have failed. D( 
you know of cases where the companies wh( 
took up the industry failed through some o 
the means you have named ? 

A, 1 do not know by w'hat means thei 
failed actually ; but it is certain that severa 
companies have not succeeded. 

Q. The juxtaposition of these two statement 
necessarily implies that the failure was due t< 
the hundred means. Does it ? 

A. I do not know what the drafter had b 
mind. 

Q. They may have failed from want o 
enough capital ? 

A. It might be, I cannot say. 

Q. You cannot substantiate that statement 

A. I can say this much, that several com 
panics have failed ; I don’t know why. 
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Q. Have you as a shipper suffered from the 
rebate system ? 

A. I Irave. 

Q. C- n you give some instances ? 

A. Yes. I have been a shipper by the B.I. 
and some months back I wanted to transfer to 
the Scindia. I could not transfer because my 
rebate was due from the B. I. and I could not 
have got it, had I transferred to the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company. 

Q. Can you tell me, in the first place, for 
what period you are bound to the Conference 
Line ? 

A. Ordinarily for a year. 

Q. If you gave notice at the beginning of 
one year that you are going to eease at the 
end of the year, can you do it ? 

A. In fact no proper agreement is ever 
drawn up. The practice is that several of the 
big merchants have an informal conference with 
the B. I. officials and certain terms are arranged. 
It is very difScult to get away from the B. I. 
and transfer to the Scindia Steam. 

Q. What is the penalty for transferring ? 

A, The loss of the rebate. 

Q, How many months of rebate do you lose ? 

A. About 6 to 8 months. 

Q. How much percentage is it ? 

A. It is Es. 2 per ton. That is a fixed 
amount and not a percentage. 

Q. And you lose Es. 2 per ton for over six 
months ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. You were unable to lose so much at the 
time you wanted to make a change ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been well-served by the B. I., 
in giving you room in their ships for all your 
shipments ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They gave you all the facilities you 
wanted ? 

A. They might not have given me all I 
wanted. During the war time, they had to 
curiail their allotments ; so I might have 
suffered omng to that curtailment. But 
bcj'ond that I do not suppose I had any com- 
plaint to make about my not having been 
given sufficient tonnage. 

Q. May I take it that yours was a case in 
which you wanted to get out of the rebate 
system ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are so far tied up that you did not 
want to lose so much money in order to get 
out ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you sure that you will get cheaper 
freights on Indian ships ? 


A. I cannot saj"^ what the future .will be. 

Q. Are you familiar with all the ships on 
the coastal trade of India ? 

A. I know of certain runs, especially betAveen 
the Burma ports and some of the Indian ports. 

Q. You know the kind of vessels that run 
from Calcutta to Eangoon, Madras to Eangoon 
and so on ? 

A. I do not knoAv the kind of vessels that 
are running. I know that they are running 
and that they are carrying our cargo. 

Q. If 3 ^ou were told that these are vessels 
apeciallj'^ designed for that trade and that they 
could not be easily replaced by other vessels, 
will that affect j'our judgment as to effecting 
a complete and immediate lock-out to the 
existing non-Indian companies ? 

A. I think these steamers could be replaced 
by other boats. No doubt they might not 
have the best facilities for the coastal trade, 
but so far as I could see from the running of 
the Scindia Steam Navigation Company and 
their steamers, carrj’ing our goods just as well 
as the B. I., I think Indian companies could 
be expected to provide ships Avhich might suit 
our purposes. 

Q. Immediatey ? 

A. It might not be that we shall be able to 
replace them all immediately. It might take 
a short time within which Indian companies 
might go on adding to their fleets. 

Q. What Anil you do in the short time you 
require to replace them ? Do you think you 
can buy vessels ? 

A, I think I could. 

Q. Do you know Avhere the vessels can he 
bought and AA'hat type ? 

A. I know something about them, being on 
the Board of the Indian Co-operative, but I 
cannot say exactly Avhat type of steamers 
would suit the particular runs. 

Q. Do you think a Mercantile Marine can 
be managed by people who have never had 
any sea training at all ? 

A. I do not think they could. 

Q. You believe that somebody would come 
forAvard to be trained ; but I understood you 
to say that nobody that you knew would come 1 

A. That is not Avhat I meant ; I Avill make 
myself clear. There are a certain class of 
people who have been leading a seafaring life 
and wdth proper training Ave eould make good 
officers of them. On the whole of the Kathia- 
war coast (and I have some experience of Cutch) 
khalassis have been taking their boats as far 
as East Africa. No doubt they have not the 
training which would enable them to run the 
steamers, but I think their life is such th 
Avith proper training they or at least some ef 
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them, whoohave had a grounding in letters, 
could bo made into good seamen. 

Q. That is not, quite what I was trying to 
got at. What I had in mind was that if Indians 
were to manage a Mercantile lilarine or a 
fleet company, do you think that some of those 
Managers of companies should have sea experi- 
ence by being trained up to bo officers ? 

A. I think that is very de-sirablc. 

Q. You would not then confine the officers 
to a class that could not possiblj' come into 
the management by their inability to init 
capital into the company ? 

A. Yo ; I would not confine them to that 
class. 

Q. Do you think that somebody who has 
spent some 3 ''eara in the sea should also be in 
the management ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not Yor_v nccessarj’ that some of j'our 
near relations should go to sea ? 

A. They should. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You describe a non- 
fndian shipping company ns “ foreign ” ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In fact you call a British shipping 
company “ foreign ’’ ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. The use of the word ‘‘ foreign ’’ in this 
sense is a little unfortunate. We arc all under 
the British Empire. 

A. I think the drafter had in mind a ‘‘ non- 
Indian ” by the use of this word. 

Q. I thoroughh' agree that if j'ou were 
speaking of the French or Japanese or the 
German, the word ‘‘ foreign ” should be \ised. 

You say that if anj’ Indian firm takes up 
this industry “ foreign ” shipping companies trj' 
their utmost to root out the new enterprise 
by numerous means. Presupposing that the 
coastal trade for India was reserved for Indian- 
owned ships and then other Indian companies 
came along and tried to enter tho trade, would 
not tho existing Indian companies trj' to keep 
the new-comers out ? 

A. If there was scope for both or all of these 
companies to work on the same linos probablj' 
thej’’ would get on all right. But if there was 
no scope, I am afraid there would be some 
competition. 

Q, In fact jmu have no quarrel with tho 
existing companies on the coast, from the point 
of view of business. When a new concern come.s 
along and tries to cut into their trade which 
has been established for years, from the point 
of view of businessmen, tho established com- 
panies try to keep them out. The same thing 
would happen if all were Indian-owned com- 
panies and another company came. 


A. But I suppose that for some time 
come there rvould not bo so manj' Indian com- 
l)anics to compote with each other. The 
Indian coast line is so very Avidc that even 
if there were a number of Indian companies 
there would bo no chance of a keen competition. 

Q. I am ju'csupposing that the coastal trade 
is owned bj' Indian companies and these Indian 
companies have supplied the demand. Thej’ 
may bo making what is considered bj' other 
people a good business out of it. It attracts 
the attention of new companies and then there 
will i)e competition again ? 

i-1. Competition is bound to bo there when 
the demand has been met. 

Q, From a business point of view the 
established lines would fight the new linos 
coming in ? It is not a racial question, but 
it is a question of busint“ss, is it not ? 

M. Yes. 

Q. You arc interested in shipping ? 

A. I am a shipper : anti I take interest in 
shipping l)y virtue of my being a Director of 
the Indian Co-operative Company. 

Q. Is tho Indian Co-operative Company 
registered in India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was it started 7 In Bombay or 
Goa ? 

A. It was started in Bombay. 

Q. Is it not in competition with tho trade 
from Bombay to Goa with the Bombay , Steam 
Navigation Companv 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. How manr' ships have the Indian Co- 
oi)crativc Companj* 7 

A. They have five ships. 

Q. .Arc thev running now ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Arc they making money or arc they 
suficring from bad times along with the whole 
shipping world 7 

.4. They are suficring along with others. 

Q. Do j’ou know’ its tonnage 7 

A. I do not oxactlj’ remember. The ships 
arc old mine sweepers. 

Q. B_v whom aro tho shijis oflleered 7 

A. Chicfl}’ by Itruhammadans. 

(?. You told our President that you approvf 
of competition 7 

A. Between the two steamship companies 
the Indian Co-operative and tho Bombay Steam 
competition has done good. 

Q. Is not competition alwaj’s good up to a 
certain point ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. If the coastal trade is reserved for In dir n- 
owned ships, would there not he keen competi- 
tion among the Indian companies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing the coastal trade is restricted 
to Indian-owned companies and supposing 
Indian companies. A, B and C, are trading, 
which we will call ; supposing some time later 
another new company, ‘ D ’ company, wants, 
to enter into the trade, then would not the 
first three companies resent the intrusion of 
the new company ‘ D ’ and fight him out ? 
Is that not the ordinary sequence of business ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So from a business point of view, you 
would have in effect the same state of affairs 
as exist now ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not want that you should have the 
idea that the existing companies have behaved 
badly. 

A. That is the impression created in my 
mind. 

Q. But that view is really patriotism against 
business ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How should shipbuilding be helped by 
the Government ? 

A. By State aid. 

Q. From a patriotic point of view would you 
come forward and invest money in a shipbuild- 
ing concern if one is started now ? Do you 
thinlr as a businessman it would be paying ? 

A. As a businessman I would like to put in 
some money though not to the extent to ■which 
I ■would do from a patriotic point of view. 

Q. You would invest money in the hope that 
it would return some dividend ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you hold the opinion that the best 
way of starting a mercantile marine is to get 
^ the men first or ships ? 

A. Both are interdependent. You cannot 
have the men first without the place to put 
them in and you cannot have the place without 
the men. 

Q. It would take some time to train men, 
I want your opinion, which is it advisable to 
start first ? 

A. I ■would say start both. . There are at 
least some Indians available who are even now 
running steamers and who might ■with better 
training be able to get into bigger shipsyn the 
sea. 

Q. You say j^ou Iniow Cutch well ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there a lot of men who have a love for 
the sea ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Is there not difference between running a 
wooden ship and a steamer ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that those men are the 
class of men that would become ofiScers in big 
steamship companies ? 

A. If proper facilities are provided for train- 
ing, I do not see any reason why they should 
not rise to the position of officers. 

Q. You ■would want them to be educated in 
mathematics and other higher subjects w'hich 
are very essential for marine officers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What you say is very interesting. In 
England the majority of seamen would never 
train to become officers. The seamen are a 
distinct class. It is only the better educated 
hien that start as officers. The ordinary 
seamen who have an equal love for the sea 
do not become officers. There is a distinction 
of class (not of caste) which so far as w'e can 
understand does not exist to the same extent 
in this countiy. 

A. From what I am able to gather from the 
conduct of our present seamen, I think that 
■with pioper education and training they can 
be made to rise as officers. 

President. — Q. For instance take the 
quartermaster in the P. and 0. He is an 
excellent seaman but he can seldom rise to the 
position of an officer. Is there any reason to 
suppose that an Indian of the same kind would 
be different ? If the mercantile marine is to 
be a success, don’t you think you will have to 
put the higher educated Indians in as officers ? 
You will have to draw officers just in the same 
wny as we do in England ? 

A. I still think that the present class of sea- 
men wdth proper training could become officers. 

Sir ArtMr Froom. — Q. If the sea-going pro- 
fession appeared to be lucrative, you think 
there would be no lack of boys of the educated 
classes between the ages of 14 and 16 coming 
forward to enter the profession ? If it did not 
appear sufficiently lucrative, j^ou think they 
w'ould prefer to make a living in some other 
walk of fife ? 

A. Qhere are certain people living far away 
from the coast whose general tendenej' is quite 
averse to go to sea. But there are certain 
classes of people living especially on the coast; 
who are more daring and from such class of 
men I think we can draw" our seamen as w'ell 
as officers. 

Q. What you say is again verj" interesting. 
In England there are a certain class of highly 
educated English boys who w'ould never go 
■to business, W’ould never go as Barristers or 
anything connected with indoor w'ork simply 
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because they hate it. They want an open air 
life. They are educated lads but being fond 
of an open air life, they would never go and 
sit in an office and do clerical work. Those 
lads are the ones that go to sea or go as soldiers. 
Do you think that amongst the educated classes 
round about Bombay there arc a sufficient 
number of lads who would not take up business 
even if it were going to bring them in Rs. 5,000 
or Rs. 10,000 a month and who would rather 
go to sea and rise perhaps to earn Rs. 800 or 
Rs. 900 a month ? 

A. I do not think many lads around Bombay 
would be prepared for a seafaring life. Bub 
there are a particular class of people who have 
not got sufficient training at present but who 
could be trained in nautical schools so as to bo 
turned into offioient officers and seamen. 

Q, Do you think they would prefer the sea- 
faring life to a life enabling them to make 
fortune in business ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In England there are a great number of 
boys who would rather do anything than 
become clerks or businessmen. Do you think 
there is the same class of boys here ? 

A. In India also there are a certain class 
of people who always love the sea. 

Q. In reply to question 00 your association 
says : Mail contracts should be given after 
.nviting tenders publicly and not by private 
negotiations. Mail contracts should bo given 
only to those shipping companies that would 
undertake to place a certain number of Indian 
apprentices on board each mail boat. Do you 
know of any mail contract that is concluded 
without inviting public tenders ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. So, this is an incorrect reply on the part 
of your association ? 

A. What was meant was the laying down 
of a general principle that contracts should not 
be given without inviting tenders publicly. 
The association never meant that contracts 
are given now without inviting tenders. It 
was not suggested that contracts were given 
by private negotiation. 

T/ie Hoii’ble 3Ir. Lahibhai Samaldas. — Q. 
Do you think that a sufficient number of quali- 
fied men, who could u ith sufficient preliminary 
training be made to become officers, would be 
forthcoming ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are quite sure that although men 
around Bombay may not come forward, there 
are other people in the country who would 
come forward to take up this profession ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. One witness said that 2,000 officers wcul^ 
bo rcquh'cd to man the boats round the coast- 
Do you think that from the khalassi clasB we 
can get the required number ? 

A. Yes, we can get them. 

Q. Would you like competition ? 

A. At this stage, I would rather prefer not 
to hav.o anj' competition. 

Q. As we cannot get sufficient Indians trained 
up all at once, you have no objection on racial 
grounds to employ foreigners ? 

A. No. 

Q. Prcfcrablv you would employ Britishers 5 

A. Yes. 

Q. In reply to question 22 your association 
says ; Tho vessels for the Indian mercantile 
marine should be built in private shipyards. 
Do you suggest that the private shipyard.^ 
should bo aided by tbc State ? 

A. It -is made clear later on in tho same 
paragraph that shipyards ought to be aided 
by tho State. 

Q. Would you recommend that Government 
should build model sliipynrds ? 

A. Per.sonnlly I am averse to having boots 
built all the time by the Government. But in 
tho initial stages, Government may do it but 
afterwards private enterprise should take it up. 

3Ir. Jadu Nath Hoy. — Q. You say severa 
Indian companies failed ? What was thi 
failure duo to ? 

A. I cannot c.vactly .s.ay at the presen 
moment what the actual causes of failure were 
But the general idea is that they failed owinj 
to competition. Whether it was fair or unfUi 
I cannot sny. 

President. — Q. They did not fail owinj 
to having unsuitable ship.s or to lack of experi 
once in mnnogement ? 

A. I cannot say the c.xact reasons, but th 
impression left on mj' mind was that they faile( 
owing to competition. 

Jllr. Jad?/ Nath Hoy. — Q. The rebates are pai( 
after 8 months. In the meanwhile you hav 
to be shipping through tho same shippers 
Othersvise you will lose the rebate ? 

A. Yes, the moment I ship through a nc\ 
company, all the rebates duo to me would b 
forfeited. 

Q. What is the rebate that is allowed fror 
Rangoon to Bombay ? 

A. The freight from Rangoon to Bomba; 
is Rs. 12 and the rebate at present allowed i 
16 or 17 per cent. At one time it was Re. 1 
now it has been raised to Rs. 2. 

Q. As regards competition, your idea is tha 
Indian companies alone should compote ? 

A. Yes. 

President, — Thank you very much. 
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Witness No. 20. 

Captain H. P. DARV^L, Acting Shipping Master, Bomhay. 
Written statement dated 'the 3rd April 1923, 


Q. 44. Problematical. I have no matter or 
figures at m}' disposal to enable me to express a 
•’ definite opinion. An opinion, I think, could 
only be arrived at by sounding the j'ouths (of 
suitable class) in this country by means of 
advertisement or otherwise, and providing them 

■ with all information necessary' in connection 
Avith the profession, the initial training to be 
undertaken, expenses of such training, and the 

" natiire of same. I fear, however, the numbers 
‘ Avould not be eonsiderable. 

Q 45. If it appears that Indian youths shoAV 
the necessary keenness and desire for a sea 

■ career, the points {a), (b) and (c) eould be left 
' to private enterprise in India as in the main is 

done in the United ICingdom. 

‘ Q. 46. Cadets and apprentices should, I thh k, 
go direct to sea on arrangements similar to 
those existing in the United. Kingdom, and by 
which approximately 90 per eent. of the Execu- 
tive Officers of the British Slercantile Marine 
are trained. 

Q. 50. I do not see its necessit}'. 

Q. 51. The rules as they exist make it com- 
pulsory that they should serve a period of 
apprenticeship in steamers (or sailing vessels) 
or sea-going training ships of the Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q. 52. I think that the Indian ship-oumers 
operating vessels from the Indian ports, and 
Avho are now of good number, would give all 
faeilities to such Indian youths to enter as 
cadets or apprentices. Shipping companies of 
the United Kingdom have, I think, all they can 
do to cope Avith the influx of youths from the 
United ICingdom, and moreover Avould appear 
to me to be entirely unsuited for the training 
of, and catering for Indian 3'ouths of familj' and 
education, from which class the youths Avould 
naturally be recruited. The former OA\'ners 
would be conA'ersant with the peculiar require- 
ments for Indian youths, therefore in a position 
more fitting!}' to train and to cater for them. 

Q. 53. The cadets or apprentices, their 
parents or guardians should, as is the case in 
the United Kingdom, paj' such premiums, 

Q. 54, I Avould not recommend the provision 
of a sea-going training ship supplied by Govern- 
ment or otherAAdse. 

To my mind the ordinary' merchant A’essel 
provides advantages in training the sea-going 
raining ship Avould lack. A very important 


item in the training of Executive Officers for 
the Mercantile Marine is a knoAA'ledge of all that 
appertains to the carriage of, and correct stoAt- 
age of miscellaneous merchandise. A sea-going 
training ship (unless emplo3cd as an ordinal}' 
trader) does not provide this experience. 

Q. 55. I do not think so. The premiums or 
fees paid by the cadet or apprentice serving in 
a sea-going training ship usuall}- cover cost of 
his food, accommodation and training expenses 
Uniform and clothing should be provided by 
the cadet or apprentice. 

Q. 56. The cadet or apprentice possessing a 
sound general education subsequent to embark- 
ing upon a sea career on indentuies, thereafter 
and during his A’oyages proceeds with the special 
studies necessary to qualif}' him for the post of 
an Executive Officer, being assisted and guided 
in this respect as much as is possible by the 
Executive Officers under whom he seiwes, he, 
or his parents or guardians proA'iding the neces- 
sary books and instruments ; particulars of 
these studies are laid doAvn clearly in such 
books proA'ided b}' any nautical publisher, or 
in the pamphlet issued b}' the Board of Trade. 
This is the common procedure. In some sea- 
going training ships, hoAvever, possibly in those 
demanding the highest fees, an Instructor 01 
Master may be carried at the expense of the 
OAvner of such sea-going training ship. 

Q. 57. These I do not think are necessary 
although undoubtedly of some use to aid or 
finish off the studies of backAi'ard youths. 

Q. 58. Tavo Avould be necessar}', one at 
Bombay and the other at Calcutta. I under- 
stand that one already exists at Singapore. 

Self-supporting b}' fees as in the United King- 
dom. 

Q. 59. Problematical. (See repl}' to question 
44.) 

Q. 60. (See reply to question 45.) 

Q. 61. I do not see that Government could 
render any useful assistance, except by accem- 
modating as apprentices in the Government 
Marine Engineering 3'ards and Avorkshops such 
numbers of these youths in India as might 
come foiAA’ard, and this only in such 3'ards 
where Mai’inc engines of ocean size aie erected 
or repaired, and then by establishirg night 
classes under Engineer instructors at 'such of 
the schools, technical colleges, etc., in the 
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vicinity of such works on similar lines to those 
existing in the United Kingdom. 

Q. 62. Only if the work they undertake is 
similar in nature and dimensions to the work 
undertaken by yards in which youths arc 
trained in the United Kingdom. 

Q. 63. I have no knowledge of the existence 
of such schools, colleges or institutes in the 
ports of India. 

Q. 64. The present arrangement appears to 
me to be adeq^uate taking into consideration the 
small average yearlj’’ entry into this service. 

Q. 65. I do not think that Government should 
be called upon to furnish these facilities. I 


consider that wherever trained they should be 
prepared to fend for themselves as is usual 
where such apprentices are concerned ; but in 
my opinion were an attempt made to train 
numbers of Indian youths (with or without the 
grant of special facilities from Government) in 
the Engineering yards of the United Kingdom 
(and if such j^ards would accommodate them), it 
is doubtful if the environment would be a suit- 
able one for Indian youths. 

I think difficulties, economic and othenvise 
would arise. 

I fear the attempt would not prove successful. 


Oral evidence of Mr. J. E, P, CURRY, Shipping Master, Bombay, examined at Bombay on the 

5tli December 1923. 


President . — In asking these questions we arc 
tr3dng to gain information as to the best method 
of arriving at the result of our enquiries. I 
hope that if we ask an3’’ questions that you 
really think you cannot answer 3’ou will not 
hesitate to say so. We arc only out to seek 
information. 

Q. Have you had an3f experience of an3' well- 
educated class of young Indian gentlemen who 
were keen about going to sea ? 

A. Ko. 

Q. From your experience of the men who 
pass through your office, do 3^11 find man3’ who 
would, with a little help, be sufficiently educated 
to become officers of the Mercantile Marine ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do the officers of the Bomba3' Steam 
Navigation Company ship through 3'our Ship- 
ping Office ? 

A. They do. They sign on Articles of Agree- 
ment for coastal shipping. 

Q. Do you have much to do with them ? 

A. Onl3^ signing their papers, discharge certi- 
ficates and that sort of thing. 

Q. Have you had any experience of them in 
their nautical capacitv' ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do the3’^ give 3mu the impression, as a 
general rule, of being good sailors ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They are not a highly educated class of 
men ? 

A. I cannot say ; the3’^ pass the coasting 
Home trade certificates. I don’t quite know 
what standard that is at present. 

Q. You are in favour of boys going direct to 
sea as apprentices ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Don’t 3'ou think a training ship should be 
provided for, first, to train the young men ? 
Most of the Indian witnesses who have given 
evidence before us arc of opinion that the 
actual lack of facilities hinders bo3’s in coming 
fonvard. ** 

A. I think the training ship should come 
afterwards, when it. is found that the boys are 
willing to go to sea ns apprentices in ships, 

Q. The Scindia Steam Navigation Company 
do take apprentices. The3' would not come 
vcr3’^ much under 3’our notice, would thc3* ? 

A. No, I merely put them on Articles of 
Agreement. 

Q. In answer to question 54 3'ou sa3' that the 
ordinnr3' merchant vessel provides advantages 
in training which the sea-going training ship 
would lack. I do not know if ymu have read a 
very scathing lecture made by Captain Day, a 
distinguished officer of the Jlcrcantile Marine 
in England, on this subject. He laid down 
that except a few on vciy big lines the training 
of cadets or apprentices in the Merchant Serffice 
was practicn]l3f nil. 

A. I have not seen it. 

Q. Have you reasoned out the possibilit3’ of 
India’s developing her oum Mercantile Marine 
as a national industiy ? ' • 

A . India is a part of the Empire, it seems to 
me that the countr3’' is well served with shipping 
and that there is no ncccssit5’ for mi Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. You can understand, I suppose, the as- 
pirations of the Indian people to have a Mer- 
cantile Marine to run their own ships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This Committee w'ould not be here if 
Government did not wish to encourage the 



shipping industry. Can you give us any sugges- 
tions as to how things could he made better and 
how to extend the openings for an Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine ? It has been suggested to us 
that the coastal trade should be reserved for 
Indian ships. 

A. I should be against the reservation of the 
coastal trade. You will not get an efficient 
service if you had no competition. 

<?. Do you think that if an Indian shipping 
company can be formed and if it was well 
managed, it could compete against British 
firms ? 

A. I do not see wh3’’ that should not be tried. 
I do not know what the amount of trade is on 
the Indian coast ; that Avould have to be gone 
into and if the sliippers think there is a chance 
of making mone3’- out of it, the3' would buy the 
ships and run them. 

Q. Would you have an3' objection to State 
aid ? 

A. I do not think there is any need for State 
aid. The countr3^ is well served with merchant 
shipping and the necessit3' for an efficient Indian 
Mercantile Marine aided by the State is not 
apparent. 

Q. But supposing the Government of India 
wished to institute an Indian IMercantile ^Marine, 
would you be in favour of State aid ? 

A. Ko. I do not think Government ought 
to assist in any way. 

Q. Do you wish to put foiward the view that 
it is a matter for the people themselves to 
start ? 

A. Yes. In the case of Japan where 
Government subsidized shipping, it was a case 
of national emergenc3’- ; they had not sufficient 
shippi/jg to do their trade. In India it is alto- 
gether a different matter. There is plent3^ of 
shipping at present and the coasts are well 
served. It is unnecessary in m3’’ opinion for 
the State to assist shipping. 

Q. Supposing Government were going to 
assist it, could you giA^e us an3’ idea as to what 
the best method of assistance Avould be ? 

A. It is a matter that could very well be dis- 
cussed when the necessit3’' arose. 

Q. Now about shipbuilding. Do you think 
that the shipbuilding industry can be started 
in India ? 

A. The country has no materials to start 
shipbuilding ; all materials Avould have to be 
imported. 

Q. Tatas are going to manufacture steel 
plates and angles. If that difficulty is got 
over f 

A. You have got to get the’^engines 


< 3 . Do you think there is any reason why 
Government should not start Engineering shops 
for constructing engines ? 

.J. I do not see any reason Avhy Government 
should do it. If the merchants wanted to build 
ships, there is no reason Avhy they should not 
attempt to import the stuff and build the ships. 

Q. You do not think that GoA’emment ought 
to lend a hand ? 

. 4 . I do not think so under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

Q, It has been suggested that Government 
might start and then hand over to private 
enterprise. Do you think there is anything in 
that ? 

A. That is a Government proposition. If 
the3’ think they could make money out of it, 
they might. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. I see that 3’ou give no- 
support for a training ship. Is that so ? 

A. It may be necessary to haA’e a training 
ship in course of time. If ships are forthcoming 
to train lads who are desirous of going to sea, 
they could be trained as apprentices on board 
the ships. If the3’ found that the3’' could not 
cope with the number of candidates for appren- 
ticeship, they might find it necessar3’’ to buy a 
training ship. A certain amount of time spent 
in training ships might count towards sea- 
service. 

Q. Do I understand that 3’’ou would prefer 
to train cadets in an ordinary sea-going mer- 
chant ship ? 

A. I think that is the soundest idea, 

Q. And if the3’ can find vacancies in the ordi- 
nary sea-going merchant ships, there is no neces- 
sity for training ships ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. If there Avas a Mercantile Marine created 
by legislation and b3’ private enterprise and 
you have no sea-going merchant ships in that 
Mercantile Marine in the early years to which 
you could send sufficient lads, Avhat would you 
do ? You have got to build it up at some 
speed AA’hich would be sufficiently fast to train 
the men. Is that so ? 

A. You Avould take the apprentices as you 
find 3’ou haA’o ships to put them in. 

Q. You think you would gh’e sufficient means 
of training in the Mercantile Marine in the 
process of its creation ? 

A. That is so. As long as there are one or 
tAvo ships you Avould be able to take 4 or 6 or 
more apprentices in each ship, and more as 
3’ou can get them. 

Q. Will they be ready to command these ships- 
by the time the Mercantile Marine is created ? 
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A. You will have to.give them several years’ 
training before you can even take them as 
officers. 

Q. Assuming you can get what boys you want 
and you start to build a Mercantile Marine, you 
oould not get men trained for officers in the 
Mercantile Marine as fast as you can build ships. 
Oould you ? 

A. I should not think you could. It will 
take 3 or 4 years to train a boy before he can 
be eligible to be a Second Mate. 

Q. You would bo compelled during that 
period to get officers from among Indians or 
non-Indians ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Could you get enough Indians right away ? 

A. No, you may get one perhaps. I only 
know of one Indian Master at the moment. 

Q. You could not get enough to man and 
Tun the coastal trade. You would be com- 
pelled to go in for non-Indians for a time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The facts of the case are such that you 
cannot avoid that. 

A. That is so. 

Q. Your objection to subsidize is that there 
is a service already running which is effective 
and in spite of the fact that Indians want to 
push that service off and run their own, you 
think that the new service should not be sub- 
sidized ? 

A. I do not think it should be subsidized. 

Q. If you were an Indian, would you be in 
full sympathy with the creation of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine ? 

A, I would if I were a shipper. I might 
perhaps bo inclined to ask Government to help 
mo if I was not doing very well. 

Q. Will it be an extra inducement to you if 
you had a subsidy ? 

A. I cannot speak from the point of view of 
c, ship-oumer. 

Q. What are your duties ? 

A. I am a Government representative. I 
arbitrate between the ship-owners and the 
Master and seamen. I see that they get their 
crew on board the ships. I see that they sign 
articles and conform to the Kcgulatio’ns under 
the Merchant Shipping Act and the Board of 
Trade Eegulations. 

■ Q. Yo\u: duties extend to Indian ships as 
well as non-Indian ships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have come across Indian officers as 
Well as non-Indian officers ? 

A. I know them all. 

Q. "Wliat is your opinion of the Indian officers 
with whom you arc acquainted ? 


A. The Indian officers are very few, and it is 
difficult to judge. There is only one Master I 
know and he is a capable man. 

Q. Could he command a big P. and 0.? 

A. He has not had the experience. 

Q. Do 3 ’^ou think Avith a little experience he 
Avould be able to do it ? 

A. He Avould require a lot of experienee before 
he can do that. He Avill be capable perhaps of 
navigating ; but whether he w'ill be able to run 
the ship to the advantage of the OAvmer is a 
different question. 

Q. You haA’e not formed a very high opinion 
of those Indian Mercantile Marine officers that 
you have met ? 

A. I have onlj' met one. The MerctJntile 
officers that jmu are talking of just now who run 
the home trade coasting I know very little 
about, because they merelj’^ come to me to sign 
agreements. I knoAv nothing of their capabi- 
lities. I 

Sir Arthur Froom. — 6.''You are against 
reservation of the coastal trade for Indian-oumed 
ships ? 

A. Yes ; I am against reservation ; I am in 
faAmur of competition. 

Q. You are in favour of competition among 
all people under the British Flag which includes 
Indians also ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also consider that there is no necessity 
for subsidies to the mercantile marine trade, on 
the coast as the coast is already efficiently 
served by ships under the British Flag ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the same time j'ou recognise that 
there is a eertain feeling amongst Indian gentle- 
men that they would like to start an Indian 
Mercantile Marine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You consider that jf Government did sub- 
sidize Indian-owned ships and did pass legis- 
lation to reserve the coastal trade for Indian- 
OAvned ships, such action would not be justified 
from a business point of view but it would be 
from merely patriotic or sentimental motives ? 

A. Yes. , 

Q. In the English Mercantile Marine there is, 
as a rule, a distant line betAveen the seamen 
and the officers ? 

A. Yes ; they are recruited from different 
classes. 

Q. You are of opinion that lascars who are no 
doubt efficient seamen could not bo trained as 
officers of the Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

A. The aAmrage lascar has not had any educa- 
tion. Very fcAV of them are intelligent enough 
to go through the necessary studies to make 
them efficient enough to become officers. 


X 
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Q. So to obtain officers for tho Indian -Mer- 
cantile Marine we have to look for Indian officers 
elsewhere ? 

A Yes. ■ 

Q. Y’our opinion is that the Indian officers 
would be required to be recruited from the 
middle or upper classes ot Indians just as is 
done in England ? 

A. Yes. 

<3. Do you think that an Indian lad fullj’’ 
educated up to the age of 14 or 15 going to sea 
as an apprentice in a steamship company would 
stand the same chance of becoming a success as 
if he had previou.sly received, saj', two years’ 
elementary training in a training ship ? 

A. If he went to sea direct as an apprentice, 
I think he will get the requisite training to 
become an officer in a ship. He would not get 
that training in a training ship. 

Q. mint I am driving at is this. Do you 
think that a boj' of 14 or 15 going straight- 
way to the sea in a ship as an apprentice would 
have the same chance of making a good officer 
as if he had been taught to know all the nautical 
terms, etc., in a training sliip first ? If ho gets 
traiinng in a training ship for two years, he 
would understand wliat ho was told to do when 
he went to the ship as an apprentice and possiblj’ 
he would stand a better chance of success. Is 
that not so ? 

A. I think from a practical training point of 
view, ho would bo better in going to sea direct 
as an apprentice ; but from a theoretical point 
of view he would bo better to go to a training 
ship. 

Q. I am of opinion that a boy who has spent 
two j'ears. sajq on a training hulk and then goes 
to sea as an apprentice would probably receive 
greater attention from the officers of the ship in 
which he goes to serve, because to put it briefly, 
he would be more useful to tho offieers. In a 
sea -going eh p the officer is a very busy man and 
he may not find time to instruct the raw youth 
in all the elementarj’- nautical terms which he 
could easily have learnt in a training ship. Do 
you agree irith this view ? 

A. Yes, I agree with that view. 

Q. At what age did you go to sea ? 

A. At the age of 151. 

Q. Did you go to the Conway or Worcester 
or did you go straight to the sea ? 

A. I went from school to the office of a well- 
known shipping firm where I ser\'ed for 2 years. 
From there I went to sea direct. I was for four 
years in a sailing ship. 

Q. How did you find your life then ? 

A. It was a very hard one. 

Q. By virtue of your being an athletic young 
man, you came tlu-ough all right ? 


A. Yes, I was able to do all the dirty work, 
mien I joined the ship, the fiu^t thing I had to 
do was to help take the ship’s stores and provi- 
sions bn board ; among these beef and mutton 
came down to be shipped and I was told to go 
and take them on board. I carried them on 
my back ; my uniform was spoiled by blood 
triclding down from the beef. Myself and an- 
other apprentice were put to do this job. In 
the middle of my work, I turned round and saw 
my parents looking on. My mother was tenibly 
upset to see mj' new clothes spoiled and she said : 
If this is Avhat going to sea means, then you 
ought to remain at home. 

Q. Looking at it in after-life that was all part 
of discipline ? 

A. That Avas all part of training that even- 
tually fits a hoy to become a master oi a ship. 
You have to know all the parts of. a ship sc 
that Avhen you become an officer or master, you 
can saj’^ to the apprentice under you : Do this 
or do that, and if necessary you can yourself go 
douTi and show liim what needs to be done. 

Q. This explains to the committee that a boy 
going to sea has to start from the yevy lowesf 
stages in the way of learning. It does not 
matter if ho is the son of the higher class or the 
middle class or the upper middle class ; he ha^ 
to begin right at the bottom ? 

A. It is only’ by learning in such a Avay thal 
he becomes efficient. 

Q. Supposing that steel ’plates suitable foi 
shipbuilding Avere rolled in India and that al 
the materials are forthcoming in India for build 
ing a hull, the frames and the plates — I am noi 
talking of engines — do y’ou think that ship' 
building could be successful in India ? 

A. Chiefly there is the labour difficulty. W( 
have not got expert shipbuilders in India. Ai 
far as I knoAv, we haA’e no experience in building 
iron and steel ships in India and Ave have noi 
got expert ship constnictors. 

Q. If the shipbuilding scheme is taken or 
hand, the best experts Avould have to bo brought 
from homo ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that if Indians are trainee 
under experts from home, they Av’ould prove 
efficient ship constructors ? 

A. Taking the workmen, the expert niecha 
nics, the plate-layers and riveters, it Avill take 
many years for the Indians to attain to the 
same state of efficiency as they are in Englanc 
noAA'. They might do it in course of time. 

Q. Hoav long have you been in the ser 
service ? 

A. For 15 years at sea and 18 years as Ship 
ping Master of Bombay 
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Q. The answers that you have given in con- 
nection with training are given from practical 
experience. There is nothing theoretical about 
it ? 

A. I have been a sailor and I speak from 
practical experience. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Laluhhai Sa7naldas. — Q. You 
said that it wall take generations before Indians 
can be trained up sufficiently to carry on ship- 
building work ? Don’t you think that a regular 
beginning should be made at once ? 

A. I did not say it will take generations ; I 
said it may take many years. No doubt a 
beginning may be made now. 

Q. You said that liighly educated young men 
would not come fonvard for the mercantile 
marine ? Have you made general enquiries or 
is it your general impression ? 

A. Some years ago. Captain Hickman’s com- 
mittee made enquiries as to who are the boys 
that Avanted to go to sea and who it Avas that 
Avas pressing them to go to the sea. It aa'os 
found that nobod}’- aa’us forthcoming. I know 
when I AA'anted to go to sea, nothing AA’Ould stop 
me. My parents Avere put in the background 
and I went straight to the shipping company. 
That is just an example of keenness of English 
boys for the sea. I have been a shijjping master 
in this port for many years and I have never 
had a boy coming to me and asking me to take 
liim to the sea. 'There has been no sign of 
anxietj' on the part of Indian youths to go to 
the sea. 

Q. There is a A^ery strong feeling in the minds 
of Indians tliat there is no .scope for our boj’S 
at sea. Nobody aauU take them as apprentices 
or as cadets. There is no training proA'ided for 
by the Government and people think it is a 
Avaste of time to go to you and ask yon to take 
them to sea. 

A. There are openings to the extent of the 
amount of shipping aAmilnble. Indian-OAAmed 
ships do take apprentices, 

Q. Except the Scindia no other company 
takes apprentices. The Moghul Lino and the 
British India Line have all refused to take 
Indians as apprentices. Do you knoAV of any 
other company that takes apprentices ? 

A. Except the Scindia I knOAV of no other 
Indian company that takes apprentices. 

Q. If there are more Indian companies they 
Avould take more apprentices. That is why avo 
want an Indian Mercantile Marine so that 
facilities may be provided for our jmung men to 
be trained. 

I do not thinl? many boys Avould come 
forward. 

Q. Some AAutnesses said that 2,000 Indian 
officers may be required to man the Indian 


Mercantile Marine, Do you thinlr there Avould 
bo any difficulty in getting that number from 
all the classes, the Muhammadans, the Parsis, 
the Anglo-Indians and the Christians ? 

A. Probabl}' you Avould not get as many. 

Q. In reply to question 45 you say that the 
training should be left to private enterprise as 
it is done in England. Arc not training ships 
provided by the Government in the United 
Kingdom ? 

A. The Government lend ships for training 
and they have to be maintained b 3 ’' priA’atc 
enterprise. Sometimes the training ships arc 
purchased from the Government, 

Q. Do j'ou think that subsidies can be paid 
by GoA’-emment Out of the moncj' paid bj' the 
tax-pnj’cr of India ? 

A. I think there is no necessity for State aid,' 

Q. I fear there is a feeling that this idea of 
a Mercantile Marino is due to a spirit of 
icalousj* or desire to oust the British shipping 
companies from India. That is not so. Our 
idea is to be independent cconomicallj' and also 
to be able to render help to the Empire at 
the present time. 

A, I do not folloAV you Avith regard to helping 
the Empire. 

Q. Supposing there is a Avar betAvecn the 
Empire and some other countrj', Ave could place 
all our resources at the disposal of the Empire. 
Will that not strengthen the Empire ? 

A. It AA-ill take a ver}' long time before you 
could develop Merchant Sendee Avhich Avould 
enable jmu to help in a AA'nr. 

Q. What would be the preliminary training 
neccssaiy to enable a lad of 15 or IG to under- 
stand the nccessarj’^ orders and instnictions in 
the Mercantile Marine ? 

A. It AA'ould require a good sound education 
in a public school. 

Q. Unlc-ss a boy has that education, he can’t 
go direct to the Mercantile Marino ? 

A. I don’t say that. That is a very' good 
standard and if an educated boy* goes to sea, 
AA’hen the time comes to pass Iris examination 
he might bo intelligent enough to be able to sit 
for the test. 

Q. You said that from a theoretical or techni- 
cal point of view a training ship Avas preferable 
to begin Avith. Do you mean that the boys who 
go to the training ship are of the same class ns 
boys Avho go direct to the merchant ship ? 

A. Yes, the same class. 

Q. A boy gets theoretical training in a train- 
ing ship. Has he to finish that in a merchant 
ship ? 

’ A. Yes. 
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Q. A boy who goes direct to the merchant 
ship gets practical training there. Where does 
he get his opportunity to pass his examination ? 

A. He has got to have brains and he must be 
a boy who vdll push himself forward. 

Q What I want to know is whether he gets 
any assistanee as regards theoretical training 
from the Merchant Ship Service ? 

A. Yes, he does. 

Q. Do they provide an Instructor for that 
purpose ? 

A. No. 

Q. They merelj' give instructions as to what 
should be done and then the boy must depend 
on himself ? 

A. If he has any difficulties he will go to one 
of the officers. 

Q. Our general feeling is that it will be better 
to begin on a training ship, get theoretical know- 
ledge there and then do two or three years more 
in practical training. Is that system in any 
way against producing the right type of men ? 

A. I should think it ■will induce the men to 
come for training. 

Q. Have you anytliing to do -with the selee- 
tion of apprentices for the Scindia Steam Navi- 
gation and other companies ? 

A. I have nothing to do -with that. Their 
names have' merely to be put on the Articles of 
Agreement as cadets. 

Sir Art ur Froom . — I might explain that 
everybody who goes to sea is either a passenger 
or one of the crew ; if he is not a passenger, he 
ha to sign before the Shipping Master as a 
member of the crew. 

The Hon' hie Mr. Laluhliai Samdldas. — Q. As 
the President told you, Tatas are manufacturing 
steel plates and they are likely to be available 
in a short tune. There is also a Locomotive 
workshop which has been started at Jamshedpur. 
If we have all the facilities, can we not 'with 
the help of experts build ships^at practically the 
same or a little higher cost in India ? Can 
you tell us what would be the difference ? 

A. I cannot tell you ; I have not gone into 
the matter of costs. 

Q. If the cost of a ship built in India is com- 
pared -with that of a ship built, say, in Glasgow, 
you -s^dll have to compare the cost of building 
the ship in India with the cost of building it in 
Glasgow pZua the charges for bringing it to 
India. Would it not be a fair basis of compari- 
son ? 

A. You have got to take more than that. 
You will have to take the cost of importing the 
material and the necessary workmen. 

Q. When I said the cost of a ship in India, I 
included in it jaw material, imported or in- 
digenous ; and labour, w’hether imported or in- 


digenous. All this put together will be the cost 
of the ship in India. 

A. I am not in a position to say. 

Sir Arthur Froom . — Any prudent man W’ho 
buys a ship in England w'ould bring it out here, 
rvith a cargo. 

Sir John Biles . — ^IMy point really was that it 
w'ould not pay very much to run a small ship of 
1,000 tons -with cargo a long distance like five 
or six thousand miles. H it is a five or six 
thousand ton ship, it might pa 5 ’^. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Laluhhai Samdldas. — Q. The 
Government of India, I understand, owm some 
prize sliips. If provision is made to train up 
apprentices after a course in training ships, 
would you object to these prize ships being used 
for such training ? 

A. I understand that these ships have all 
been sold. 

Q. In repl 3 ' to question 53 you say that the 
parents of apprentices should pay premiums. 
Wliat is the usual premium ? 

A. It varies. 

Q. We w'ere told by one witness that these 
premia are returnable. 

A. No ; the premium covers the cost of food, 
washing, etc., wliich are given. 

Q. You know that Government have provided 
education in Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Agriculture, etc., and thej”^ are all main- 
tained by Government; the expenses borne bj' 
students do not come up to even one-sixth or 
one-fifth of the expenses of maintaining the in- 
stitutions. Is there any objection w’hy Govern- 
ment should not find money to provide a training 
ship and fit it up with up-to-date instructional 
classes ? 

A. I thinlr it is a matter which might very 
well be put to Government. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. In reply to question 
44 you say that it is problematical whether any 
considerable number of the jmuths of this 
cormtry are likely to be desirous of following 
the sea as officers. From your experience jmu 
do not think that a sufficient number of boj^s 
will come forward ? 

A. No. 

Q. You said that no one has yet applied. Is 
it the custom that w'hen boys go to sea they 
come to you for signing an indenture ? 

A. Yes, they would come to my office. 

Q. Has the Scindia taken any apprentices ? 

A. I can’t tell you how many they have taken, 
but it is only a few. They found in one op two 
cases, as far as I hear, that they are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. One lad who went to a 
ship wanted to know where the “ bridge ” was. 
His idea was that he had to go on a bridge. 
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Q. One -n-itiiess told us that lie had half a 
dozen applications from Indians and he had to 
refuse. 

A. Probably they had no accommodation. 

Q. They are taking European lads, but they 
nnll not take Indians. It was probably the 
Mogul Line ? 

I do not know of any Mogul ships that 
carry Europeans either. 

Q, Your experience only extends to the sign- 
ing of the agreements in your office ? 

A. No. I have to settle aU disputes under 
the Merchant Shipping Act j I have to settle 
their dues, I have to see that they are properly 
fed and Whether the food is of good quality, also 
whether they are properly accommodated. 
With regard to ships my duties as a matter of 
fact are very .many and numerous 

Q. You said that there is no need for State 
aid and the country is well served by British 
shipping. But if the Indians have a desire to 
develop their own shipping, would you object 
to it ? 

A. Not at all. Good competition is a good 
thing for trade. 

Q. Even with State aid, they cannot stand 
the established competition ? 

A. If a ship-owner wanted to buy ships he 
would first make enquiries to make sure that by 
buying the ships he was going to make them 
pay. He wiU not go into the trade if it is not 
a paying proposition. 

Q. One or two witnesses told us that before 
starting a shipping company one must be pre- 
pared to lose a mfilion -or half a million. It is 
for this reason that they want some sort of pro- 


tection and State aid. Would you object to 
that ? 

A. It requires a lot of experience to run a 
ship. 

Q. It is likely that we will have to lose by in- 
experience. 

A. But I do not think that the time is right 
for having the assistance of Government to 
private enterprise. The time •will be right when 
you find that the country’s trade is going to the 
dogs, because there is no means of transport. 

Q. Your idea is that there are a number of 
British ships already serving on the Indian 
coast ? 

A. By British shipping, I mean Empire ship- 
ping. 

Q. There is a feeling amongst the Indians that 
the Britishers are not treating the Indians as 
they ought to do in this matter. Would it not, 
in the circumstances, be legitimate for Indians 
to go for a Mercantile Marine of their own ? 

A. The ship-owner would not build ships for 
the purpose of taking Indian apprentiees. 

Q. We" have been told by ship-o'wners that 
they do not get as much facility as they ought 
to get. 

A. I have not come across that. If the ships 
wanted to take Indian apprentices, it would be 
difficult to get the right sort of youths. Certain 
Hindus would not care to go to sea at all. 

Q. There are likes and dislikes in every com- 
pany, but generally do you think they won’t go 
to sea ? 

A. I think so. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 21. 


London), Bai.-at-law, University Professor o! 
Economics, University of Bombay. . 

Written statement dated the 13th October 1923. 


Professor K. T. SHAH, B.A,, B.So.''(Economics, 


Q. 1. I would divide the answer to this 
question into two parts, according as one con- 
siders shipping industry in the sense of ship- 
building or in the sense of carriage of goods by 
water. In both cases, the business I consider 
to be in a ruinously backward condition. It 
is true that goods both to and from India are 
furnished with adequate carriage facilities at 
present. But these are mostly of non- Indian 
origin and from the standpoint of Indian na- 
tional economy, it only means that these faci- 
lities cost us annually somewhere from 15 to 
70 crores of rupees by way of freight charges 
and to that extent constitu-te a net drain from 
India which wholly escapes attention or cal- 


culation. Hence, even if the shipbuilding 
industry proper, which must be admitted to 
be the backbone and mainstay of a national 
Indian shipping business, is not considered, 
and attention is concentrated merely on the 
business of the ocean-carrier, India would save 
the annual drain of the freight charges if the 
carrying enterprise is undertaken by Indians. 

Q. 2. Chief amongst the conditions which in 
my opinion militate against the development 
of shipping enterprise by Indian people must 
be considered to be the opposition of the foreign 
shipping concerns now operating in Indian 
waters and enjoying a practical monopoly 
of Government as well as private business. 
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Thanks to tho Navigation Laws of England 
in the 18th and tho earlier part of the 19th 
centuries, the Indian shipping was ruthlessly 
annihilated, in proportion as India came under 
tho political supremacy of Britain and was 
governed to minister to British national in- 
terests. With Indian shipping out of the field 
and with a Government inclined always to look 
favourably upon them, the foreign concerns 
found the carrjdng trade of India entirely at 
their mercy ; and they wore not slow to evolve 
expedients which would help to keep that trade 
an absolute practical monopoty in their hands. 
The Deferred Rebate System is one of such 
expedients. While it is thcorcticallj' true 
that such expedients militate equally against 
later competitors of every nationality, in prac- 
tice it is on] 3 ' the Indian competitor that has 
to suffer ; since he does not receive any counte- 
nance or support from his Government, which 
the foreign competitor commonh’' receives, 
as a matter of course, from the complete reser- 
vation of their own coastal trade, right doAvn to 
direct bounties and subventions for shipbuilding 
and navigation. The shipping companies have 
thus, in self-interest, had to come to some 
arrangement amongst themselves in order to 
regulate or portion out the carrying business of 
the Avorld amongst all the competitors that had 
asserted themselves. The result is unavoid- 
able. The latest to come on the field must 
.suffer ; and Indian shipping eniraprtncur has 
therefore no chance for a fair fight to make 
good his position. He has to plaj' vith an 
opponent who uses loaded dice, and has 
absolutely no voice in settling tho rules of the 
game. 

But while giving the pride of place to the 
jealous}' of the foreign monopolists as tho fore- 
most amongst the effective causes working 
against tho development of Indian shipping 
enterprise, I cannot overlook the attitude of 
the Government as contributing still more 
effcctivelj' to the woeful backwardness of the 
Indian shipping inrlustr}'. In appearance, it 
is a policy of simple inactivity. In reality it 
works as a deadly poison against the Indian. 
For, all tho natural and legitimate advantage.s, 
which an Indian ship-owner plying in Indian 
waters and working the Indian business could 
Tcasonabl}' aspire to, are denied him, by a 
policy of criminal indifference, if not definite 
hostility, to Indian interest. I admit tho in- 
difference or hostility, with which I have charged 
tho Indian Government in this regard, is not 
directl}' traceable to personal factors, analogous 
to tho possibilities of mischief resulting frobi 
the common and culpable practice of recruit- 
ing the directors for the Indian railways from 


amongst the retired high officers of the Govern- 
ment of India. Indian public opinion un- 
reservedly condemns this practice, and the 
I Indian Government as entirely condones it. 
But, because the unauthorised and improper 
official representation of the Indian Governmeni 
on tho directorate of foreign shipping concerr 
does not take place so frcquentlj' as in the case 
of the railways, it docs not the less follov 
that such concerns are behindhand in procuring 
extravagantly liberal terms for themselves ir 
matters of conveyance of mails, stores, anc 
troops for and on account of tho Indian Govern 
ment. In sheer fairness, in mere self-defence 
and simply ns an irreducible minimum of.na 
tionnl econoni}' all the above-named businesi 
ought to have been reserved for the Indiai 
ship-owner. But because Government cleeti 
to worship the ovei-turncd idol of laisse? fane 
th^ Indian ship-owner cannot expect to survive 
the competition he must put up with. 

Q. 3. Yes, I would suggest (a) an immediate 
dclcgalising of the Deferred Rebate System 
and the consequent annulment of all contract 
involving that sj'stem, if the parties of cithei 
of them choose to do so. {L) Acceptance ol 
the principle of monopoly of coastal trade 
reserved for the Indian ship-owners, which may, 
for the sake of convenience, be given effect to, 
progrcseivcly in a definitely limited period, 
This might involve consequential alterations 
in the Companj' Law of India, and a new defi- 
nition of what constitutes an ‘ Indian.’ Per- 
sonal!}', I would confine the coastal monopoly 
only to Indian capitalists by birth as well as 
by residence, (c) The transport of stores 
purchased abroad for the Government of India 
ns well ns the different provincial Governments, 
Raihvay Companies and other setai-public 
bodies, like Municipalities, Port Trusts, etc., 
should be so ordained as to go largely, if not 
wholly, and by preference of set purpose, tc 
Indian ship-owners. India purchasing stores 
worth an}'thing over Rs. 20 crores a year can 
easily afford sufficient business to keep in pro- 
fitable working a line of first class steamers, 
at preferential or oven competitive rates. 
(d) 1 need not add tho business of postal mails, 
as a natural legitimate monopoly for Indian- 
owned ships, if only for the sake of the prestige 
that such a consideration would imply to the 
lino benefiting thereby. 

The same principle may bo given effect to, 
in regard to private business also. If customE 
duties are modified in favour of goods brought 
into or taken away from India in Indian bot- 
toms, so as to afford a marked preference tc 
tho latter, a very effective and substantial 
encouragement can be easily and most economic 
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ally afforded to Indian shii)- owners, who inay'^ 
then be trusted to develop a_ considerable mer- 
cantile marine flying the Indian flag. 

I regard all these expedients as not involv- 
ing ‘ State aid ’ in conformity with the question. 

■ ITor I consider the State aid meant in this ques- 
I tion must be of an active type c.xemplificd by 
' bounties and subventions. 

( Q. 4. Yes, cnij)haticallv’. For, at least in 
' the initial stage, the various kinds of indirect 
encouragement enumerated in answer to Q. 

‘ : will not be enough. 

Q. 5. I would advocate bounties on ship- 

■ building, somewhat on lines adopted by 
Japan as well as on navigation, common in 
France as well as Japan. I would also accept 

, the principle of preferential treatment in cus- 
toms duties to goods carried in India bottoms 
! on the lines of the proposed American Sliipping 
^ Subsidy Legi.slation. • 

, ’ These arc forms of State aid I would support, 

I ; if it is found on reflection that the principle 
j i of private enterprise is indispensable in the 
' development of this industry. Personally, if 
I ! I did not distrust the present Government as 
' •' much as I do, equally as regards the personnel, 
j ‘ ' the motives, and the qualifications, 7 woi/W 
> ' definiieh/ advocate direct State enterprise htj the 
. ; State itself, somewhat on the lines familiar to 
J the Indian Government in the matter of railway 
enterprise and more recently illustrated by the 
ventureof the Australian Government. Instead 
j of making loans to shipbuilders, ns in Belgium, 

I , or guaranteeing a minimum return to private 
j , ^ eapitalists, as our Government did in connec- 
j'l tion with the Indian railways, it would be 
j more economic.al, as well as administratively 
j more simple, to convert our present public 
' dockyards into proper shipyards. It may be 
' more profitable to commence the venture 
" by buying ships, in the first instance, ready 
made, in a number large enough, let us say, 
to cope with the immediate and indispensable 
buisness of Goverhment themselves in the matter 
I of transport of mails, stores^ etc. Further 
I extension of the business may then take place 
by carrying out a building programme that 
; will be large enough to cope with the carriage 
of private goods and passengers by sea as well. 

, Such a policy, honestly adopted and v'orked. 
would save the needless burden on the tax- 
' payer that a system of bounties and subsidies 
^ would necessarily involve for the benefit of 
i the private capitalist. It would also dispense 
with the temptation now held before a private 
entrepreneur, in this field, to come to some 
sort of an understanding with the monopolists, 
and join hands with the latter in the reprehen- 
sible enterprise of bleeding white the Indian 
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traders. The economics of freight charges has 
yet to be analysed and standnrd’sed as contra- 
distingulshed from the economics of railways 
rating, ns already fairly well understood. Thi.s 
can ncx.'cr be achieved while private enterprise 
dominates the field. Finally it would be over so 
much more administratively .simple to arrange 
those forms of indirect public a-osistniicc in 
the preferential treatment in tho customs 
schedule that I have enumerated above. ,'\s 
there is little or no vested intcrc.st in this field, 
of Indian origin, T have, not considered, and do 
not think it necessary to consider, tho i^tiostion 
of compensating existing interest likely to 
bo damaged by such a policy. And in all 
the above advantages, 7 have not inentiovcd 
the possibility of direct profit to the State, which 
the Government of India very badly needs 
in the present state of its finances, as likely to 
be served frotn tho adoption of thi.s policy. 

At present prices, a capital of 11.*-. lOcrore", 
which could be easilj’ raised by a Government 
habituated to borrow 11s. oO crqrc.s annually, 
would suffice to buy ships equal to cope with the 
entire coastal trade. Properly worked, this 
alone may bring to the State, after paying all 
expen-sos including interest on capital, again of 
nearly a croro, if not more. The passenger 
business and the carriage of the more important 
portion of private merchandise may be subse- 
quently and progressively captured by publicly 
owned .ships, built in India in State dockyard.s. 

Q. 0. I have ahead}' indicated the kind of 
legislation T would advocate in regard to ship- 
ping contract.s in general, and in regard to the 
Company Law. the customs dutic.s and the 
coastal trade in particular. 

Q. 7'. I would confine the grant of navigation 
bounties only to cases [a) and [b). But build- 
ing bounties may be given to Indian-built 
.ships no matter where they are pl 3 ’ing. 

Q. S. If at all tho grant of navigation boun- 
ties is to bo ro.strictcdbcyond case.s mentioned 
in 7, I would- choose tho.se, routes by preference • 
in which,, Indian ships have to encounter the 
rivalry' of interests hitherto monopolising the 
Indian trade by- unfair means as tho Ueferred 
Rebate S.vstem ; or the routes in which com- 
petition has to bo dreaded by foreign lines 
artificially' aided by' the Government of those 
countries, e.g., tho Japanese. 

Q. 9. I would not pronounce definitely on 
this question, which I consider to bo one of 
rather administrative convenience, than one , 
involving a fundamental principle of shipping ' 
economics. Even if any' limits are fixed as 
'dictated by' administrative convenience or 
national economy, they must necessarily bo 
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elastic, capable of alteration, according to 
circumstances. 

Q. 10. The same remarks as in 9 apply here. 

Q. 11. Except in the case of first rate pas- 
senger steamers, -which may at a pinch be ser- 
viceable as cruisers in war, I would not spe- 
cifically encourage, by special bounties, extra 
speed in vessels. 

Q. 12. On principle, yes. And I think, 
in practice, the case for a reduction of -bounties 
once paid would have to be decided very much 
according to the circumstances of the moment. 
I would not therefore lay down a definite term 
in advance for the final and progressive extinc- 
tion of bounties ; but I would prescribe circums- 
tances, which, if established would reasonably 
demand the extinction of the bounties. 

Q. 13. As navigation bounties have to be 
distinguished from the building subsidies, on 
the ground that the former are an aid to capture 
simply the business of carriage by sea, I would 
say that jjrovided the requirement of Indian 
o-vraed ship is satisfied, the bountj' must not be 
refused or postponed merely because of the 
ships having been built outside India. 

Q. 14. The preceding answer renders it un- 
necessary to reply. 

Q. 15. Of course. 

Q. 16, Yes, subject to the condition that 
the appointment, that may be made as excep- 
tions to fill a vacancy occurring in a foreign 
port, is temporary only. Personally, I would 
exclude all non-British Indian subjects from such 
employment, though in the absence, of an ade- 
quate numbe’-.pf qualified Indians, the exclusion 
may have to be confined only to non-British 
subjects in the first five or ten years. On 
principle there is nothing objectionable in 
reserving to the Government discretion to 
make exception to this rule ; but my eximrience 
of the present Government does not encourage 
me to extend its field of discretion. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. 18. I have already indicated my opinion 
that the whole of the coasting trade should 
be reserved for the Indian Mercantile Marine, 
the reservation to be given effect to progres- 
sively, as the shipping industry develops. 

Q. 19. An immediate and effective develop- 
ment of Indian Mercantile Marine, Indian 
owned, though not necessarily Indian built. 
I do not think there would be any undesirable 
reaction in the freight rates. But apprehen- 
sions in this regard may be adequately safe- 
guarded against, if practical effect is given to 
a policy of progressive reser\’-ation of coasting 
trade under suitable precautions against the 
abuse of such a concession. The maximum 
jreight, for example, may have to be prescri- 


bed by law, or by executive degree under a 
general law, as a precaution against abuse. 

Q. 20. Of course. 

Q. 21. It is difficult to answer this needlessly 
comprehensive question. If an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine is aimed at which would do the 
whole of the Indian overseas business, we 
would need both passenger ships and cargo 
ships, liners as well as tramps. The maximum 
limit of the size will probably be fixed by 
the depth of the Suez Canal which would 
render ships over 20,000 tons burden practi- 
cally uneconomical for the Indo-European and 
Indo-American business. The nature, however, 
of the Indian economic organisation, which 
is dominated by the small producer and the 
small trader, leads me to think that we would 
not need very large vessels for the ordinary 
requirements of our trade. Speaking as a 
layman, I think 5,000 tons gross register, or 
8,000 tons carijdng capacit}', would Le about a 
fair average for the larger vessels doing Indian 
business successfully with any chance of full 
loading and fair custom. 

Q. 22. I have already indicated my prefer- 
ence for shipbuilding in Government dock- 
yards, and also my apprehensions as regards 
the inability of the present Government to 
appreciate the Indian view-point and to further 
Indian interest. 

Q. 23. An opinion is hardly worth expres- 
sing on this point, as no such industry worth 
the name exists Jn India, at present. 

Q. 24. >See reply to Q, 2 above. The absence 
of adequate iron and steel resources within 
India herself may be regarded as an additional 
difficulty in regard to shipbuilding industry in 
India. I think, however, this difficulty is 
exaggerated. The iron and steel industry is 
not entirely imknown in India ; while possibi- 
lity of importing parts until we ourselves 
make them is also not fully unceistccd. And 
this arrangement takes no account of alterna- 
tives in materials for shipbuilding, like -uccd. 

Q. 25. Special treatment in the custems sche- 
dules is the orrl}'^ thing I can think cf as likely 
to promote shipbuilding in India, apart from 
the more direct form of public assistance. 

Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 27. Shipbuilding subsidies. 

Q. 28. Analogous to the legislation I have 
already indicated atcvc. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q. 30. No. For I believe the possibility of 
wooden ships, of fairly large size and equipped 
Avith internal combustion engines, is not yet 
properly irnderstood. 

Q. 31. I cannot answer this question. 
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Q. 32. Not necessarily, particularly if the 
machinery producer has substantial advantages 
in the customs tariffs of India. 

Q. 33. I accept the principle that ships built 
in India should preferably be made out of mate- 
rials produced in India. But I think in practice, 
while the industry is yet developing,^ exception 
may have to be made, for specialised kinds 
of machinery, patented articles, and other 
mechanical devices etc., required as accessories 
to a wooden ship, that may not be possible 
to j)roduce immediately in India. 

Q. 34. The customs concessions to such 
materials should, however, be governed by con- 
siderations of the possiblitics of developing such 
other industries, and not exclusively by a refer- 
ence to the shipbuilding industrj'. 

Q. 35. {a) Prescription of maximum rates. 
(6) General supervision of building operations to 
see that no fraud is perpetrated, (c) Require- 
ments under a specific law of jieriodical returns 
and certificates from the owners or those I’cs- 
ponsible for the ship’s construction, giving 
details and vouching for the lonafule fulfilment 
of the conditions under which they become 
entitled to these concessions, 

Q. 36 io 43. Wooden shipbuilding is not 
entirely unknomi in India, The competition 
of steam driven, steel built ships of to-da}' is 
the decisive factor in keeping this industiy 
in the background. I consider that the iros- 
sibility of a large sized wooden ship, whose 
advantages are well brought out in his treatise 
on Merchant Vessels by Dr. Riegel (University 
of Pensylvania, 1921) has yet to be under- 
stood in this country. And I would suggdst 
that this Committee would do well to invite 
evidence from places where this industry still 
continues, if not exactly in a flourishing condi- 
tion, to survive. I know of one such place 
namely Cutch Mandvi and I herewith apjiend 
{vide Supplementary Statement attached) the 
information I have been able to collect in regard 
to wooden shipbuilding in that place, for the 
information of the Committee. 

As I consider the wooden ship, furnished if 
necessary, with power driven machinery to 
ensure regularity, and a fair average of speed, 
to be more siritable to the requirements of the 
small scale Indian merchants at least in the 
coastal trade, I think certain measure of pre- 
ferential treatment may profitably be given to 
the Indian built wooden ships as against the 
Indian built steel ship. Por it must not be 
forgotten that while in the construction of the 
latter, India will have to depend, for some 
years at least, on foreign supplies, in that of 
the former we can ourselves furnish practi- 
cally all the materials that we require. A 


grant of special advantages would therefore bo 
more advantageous to the State as well as the 
subjects in the case of the wooden ships than in 
the caso of the steel ship. I have no personal 
experience that will justif}- my answering 
question No. 43. 

Q. 44. Yes. 

Q. 45. Yes. Government should take active 
steps in the matter. 

Q. 46. Preliminary instruction in a training 
ship, which however, should be equal to a long 
distance voyage if required, would be prefer- 
able, 

Q. 47. I would place nautical training on a 
par with instruction in Engineering orMcdecinc 
in present day Univcrsitie.s, and organise the 
same accordingl 3 ', with a lending Government 
Institution to set the standard, if not to be the 
onl^y model of its kind. 

Q. 4S. This niternnative would only arise 
if adequate training facilities were not developed 
in India. I hold strongly to the former, and 
would not therefore consider the alternative of 
scholarships in England or clscwlierc ; though, 
if Indian shipping is developed sooner than 
Indian shipbuilding, ns is likely, .•some form of 
scholarslnp would have to be adopted. 

Q. 49. There may be trvo or three such ins- 
tution.s; but the number would bo limited by the 
number of first rate ports whore such institu- 
tions wo\dd most convenientl}- be located.. 
Fees may of course be charged ; but their op- 
pressive character may bo modified b}’- liberal 
grants of scholarships. Fees should never be 
intended to pay for the wliole of the main- 
tenance charge.s of such cducatioiial institutions 
which should be jmid for preferably bj' the 
Central Government. 

Q. 50. I would prefer a training ship compris- 
ing a nautical college. 

Q. 51. Preferably in steamers of the mercan- 
tile marine. 

Q. 53. I have already accepted the principle 
of admission of apprentices to Indian vessels 
being made one of the conditions for grant 
of special benefits. The objections of sliipowners 
to the relative inefficiency or costliness of 
apprentices would therefore bo amply compen- 
sated for. 

Q. 53. Duly certified candidates passing out 
of, the recognised nautical colleges should not be 
charged an apprenticesliip premium, 

Q. 54 tb 55. Unnecessary to answer. 

Q. 56. I cannot make out any curriculum 
for nautical training, but I would suggest that 
the business side of shipping should certainly 
receive attention in drafting the curriculum. 
The form and nature of shipping documents, 
thoiiabligations, the law, and practice of marine 
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insurance, etc., are examples of what I mean 
the business side. 

Q. 57. Not necessary. 

Q. 5S. Unnecessary to answer in view of 
Q. 57. 

Q. 59 to 65. The general tenour of my answers 
from 44 to oS applies here also. 

Q. 66. ilail contracts make an important 
form of State aid to shipping development ; 
and as such must be reserved for ships owned 
by Indians if not also built in India. 

Q. 67. Barring the condition in 66 for prefer- 
ence to Indian vessels, I think the present 


conditions governing the mail contracts are 
fairly suitable. 

Q. 6S to 69. Bead ansu’er to Q. 3. 

Q. 70. The payment of bounties and subsidies 
would of course be a burden, which in principle 
ought to be met from the general resources of 
the State, particularly as represented by the 
Central Government in order to avoid provincial 
•jealousies. A special tax like a surcharge on 
freights earned by foreign vessels doing Indian 
business may be found advisable to constitute 
a definite fund for the provision of these bounties 
if necessary. 


Supplementary Statement of Professor K. T. SHAH, V/ooden shipbuilding inCutoh Mandvi. 


1. The number of ships built in Jlandvi 
in recent years. 

After the war, almost nil. During the war 
rreriod, especially during the latter half, there 
\vas a great boom in the shipping business 
and during that period of about two years, 
nearly fiftj' new ships were built. 

2. The burden carrying capacity. — 

iilaximum 600 Khandics — 2400* bags. Mini- 
mum 50 Khandics— 200 bags. These ships 
contain no special accommodation for pa.ssenger8 
such as cab'ns or separate rooms, but if passen- 
gers are available these ships may carry them. 

3. The usual routes on which these ships ply 
are : — 

{a) From Cutch !Mandvi to Karachi, 
Muscat, Persian Gulf Ports, Basra, (b) From 
Cutch Mandvi to Bombay, Zanzibar, Morabassa, 
Mosambique, East African laorts, Jladagascai’, 
Kusiba, Majanga, Port Loui, Bera, Kilinian, 
Chindi, etc. (c) From Cutch Mandvi to Bombay, 
Colombo, Eangoon and Calcutta and inter- 
mediary- ports. 

Freights charged. In wav time there was a 
very brisk demand and then the freight charges 
were the highest on record, of course varjdng 
according to distance. The charges during war 
time were approximately as follows : — • 

From Karachi to Basra ; PiS. 3 to 8 per bag ; 
Es. 12 to 32 per Khandi. 

From Bombay to Zanzibar : Es. 5 to 10 per 
bag ; Es. 20 to 40 per Khandi, and other 
places var^’ing according to distance. 

The present rates are the lowest on record. 

Karachi to Basra : Annas 12 to Ec. 1 per 
bag. 

Bombay to Zanzibar: Annas 12 to Ee. 1 per 
bag. 

On account of these low rates, the present 
income of the shipowners is almost nil, and 
consequently most- of the ships are lying idle. 


iilode of charging. — Half in advance and the 
other half after the delivery of goods. 

Lowest voyage. — From Calcutta to Mozam- 
bique or Zanzibar quite often. 

U.sual earnings. After deducting the 
expenses, the present earnings are very 
meagre amounting to almost nothing as the 
pays of the crew have increased dining the 
boom or the war period and they cannot he 
reduced at present. 

The cost of building a ship with full equip- 
ment at present is— a ship of about four to five 
hundred Khandics would cost about Es. 25,000. 
A ship of about 100 Khandis would cost about 
Es. 5,000 (at our present rate of exchange). 
During war period, wlicn so many ships were 
being built, the materials as well as labour were 
very dear and the cost of that period was nearly 
double the present amount. The time taken 
for building a ship of 500 Khandics would be 
about 4 to 1) months while a small ship of 
about 100 Khandics can be built in a couple of 
months. 

Motor engines. — 

As the ships are mainly built for carrying 
cargoc.s, the installation of motor engines 
would insure their timely arrival. This 
would be a distinct advantage but as regards 
the initial cost and fuel, one cannot say whether 
it ivould be profitable or not, as there is no 
ship here with a motor engine. 

Owing to the unusual reductions in freight 
made by the steam ship companies plying in 
Indian waters, the wooden shipping industry 
is almost on the point of being annihilated 
After the war, the Port Trust charges of the 
principal ports like Bombay, Karachi, Eangoon 
and Calcutta have immensely increased, which 
fact also tells heavily on the wooden shipping 
industry 

Agp.,in the cost of building these wooden 
ships in thi“ nlace is enhanced owing to the fact 
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that the State charges nearly 74- per cent, 
customs duties on woods imported from the 
Malabar port, this percentage being calculated 
at the rate of 6 kories per rupee while the present 
rate is nearly If kories to one rupee.- 


There is no immediate prospect of revival ol 
this shipping industry unless the States con- 
cerned help it by giving special concessions 
in the form of subsidies, etc., as is done by self- 
governing countries. 


Oral evidence, Bombay, the 5th December 1923. 


President . — I should like to preface 
my remarks by saying that this committee 
has been formed to advise the Government 
of India as to the best way of starting an In- 
dian mercantile marine. If you are asked 
any questions which you think objectionable, 
kindly tell us so. 

Q. In reply to question no. 2, you refer to 
foreign shipping, Will jmu tell us Avhat you 
mean bj-- foreign shipping ? 

A. By “foreign,” I mean “non-Indian” 

Q. So Englishmen too come under foreigner’s ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explaiir to us how the navi- 
gation laws of England in the 18th and the 
earlier part of the 19th centuries ruthlessly 
annihila-'ed Indian shipping ? 

A. Prior to that time, Indian ships were 
plying all over the coast of India and along the 
coast of Asia right up to Africa. With the 
development of British suprenracy in India 
and with the passing of the navigation larvs 
in England during the tirrre of Charles II, In- 
dian shipping was crippled. The naviga- 
tion laws required that all goods brought to 
England shall be brought in English bottoms 
and they gave preferential treatment in the 
matter of customs to the goods brought in 
English vessels. 

Q. IVould you let the committee know where 
you*^got this information from ? 

A. The information is contained in a standard 
work. It is Dr. Cunningham’s book, “ Growth 
of English Industry & Commerce ”. 

Q. You are not in anj' way connected with 
the sea ? 

A. Personally and immediately’- not. But 
I come from a family which owned ships and 
this was about 50 years ago. We had .a con- 
siderable shipping business. 

Q. Have any of your relatives ever been 
sailors ? 

A. No, not in the sense of sailors before 
the mast. 

. Q. You are very strongly against the rebate 
system ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you make the rebate system illegal, 
would you put anything in its place ? 


A. Nothing. 

Q. The rebate. system, I take it, is a gua- 
rantee for the sliipping companies that they 
would get a regular supply of cargo. Sup- 
posing you do away with the rebate system, 
how would you keep these lines going ? 

j 4. I do not hold that the rebate system is 
a sine qua non to keep these lines regular. 

Q. You want no rebate contracts to keep 
these lines going ? 

A. Absolutely’- none. 

Q. You would just make the rebate system 
illegal and leave things to take their own 
course ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have ymu read the report of the “ Impe- 
rial Shipping Committee on the Deferred 
Rebate system ”? 

A I have read extracts from the report. 

Q. The committee say^ that whatever you 
can state against the rebate sy’stem, they- can 
discover nothing better to talce its place. 

A. I do not think they'- say that, -^vithout 
the rebate system, y’-ou can have no regularity 
of service. 

Q. You are not likely to have regularity’ of 
service w-ithout the rebate sy’-stem. 

A. It is a matter of opinion. 

Q. You are against the monopoly of the coast 
by any- one -who is not an Indian f 

A. Yes. 

Q. W’’hat is y-our attitud-3 towards Indian 
shipping in other countries ? 

A. Do y-ou suggest retaliation by other 
countries ? 

Q. You want the coastal tmde of India to 
be reservod for Indians. Would y'ou not ex- 
pect the other countries to shut out the Indian 
from their coast d trade ? 

A. As a matter of fact the other countries 
have already reserved their coastal trade and 
therefore the problem hardly arises. 

Q. Wdiat are tlie countries tliat have reserved 
their coastal trade ? 

A. Japan and America. 

Q. As regards the British Empire V 

A. I do not thinlc it is -within the realms 
of probability that Indians -ivould compete 
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■with the coastal trade of other parts of the 
British Empire. 

Q. Do you know in whose hands is the trade 
on the coast of East Africa the Italian Somali- 
land ? 

A, I do not know. 

Q. The coast 1 trade of E st Africa and 
Somah'Iand is in the hands of two Indian firms, 
one big and another small 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. You have answered the question as if 
India had no shipping and hsd no chance any- 
where in the world. Herei s East Africa rvhich 
is pr ctically monopolised by the Indian in 
the matter of the coastal trade. 

A. I was not aware of that. 

Q. It is unfortunate you were not awaie of 
that. It rather looks as if you knew for cer- 
tain that no Indian shipping companies had 
the monopoly of the coastal trade of other 
countries. There is the Bombay Ste m Navi- 
gation Company vhich is purely ah Indian 
company with Indian directors and Indian 
shareholders. 

A. But it is not managed by Ind'ans, 
It is under European management. 

Q. The management is in the h nds of Euro- 
peans because Indians with sufficient know- 
ledge to manage were not forthcoming. 

A. The management was acquired. It' was 
originallj' started by an Indi.n and subse- 
quently acquired by a non-Indian. 

Sir Arthur Frcom . — It was started by Mr. 
Sheppard with Jlr. Haji Cassum Joosab. This 
was called the “ Sheppard line.” 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas . — They 
both started separately and subsequently 
combined. 

President. — Q. The only reason why it was 
managed by Europeans was that the share- 
holders thought it would be most efficiently 
run by Europeans. 

A. I am not in the know of the internal 
management of the particular company. 

Q. Does this not throw out your strong argu- 
ment that there are no Indian shipping concerns ? 

A. I regard that if the management is not 
Indian, that company would not come under 
my definition of an ‘ Indian company ’. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved for 
Indians would you immediately do away with 
aU the Europeans ? 

A. Within a definite period, say, five years, 
it should be entirely Indian managed. 

Q. You would not do it at once ? 

A. No. 

Q. There are other Indian companies that 
are canying on the coastal trade. There is 


the Scindia Steam Navigation Company I? 
that not an entirely Indian concern ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I want to make it clear to you that in 
writing the replies to the questions, you made 
it appear that there is no Indian shipping com- 
pany at all ? 

A. It is not worth speaking of. Thi e might 
be taken as an amendment to my reply. 

Q. Do you think that the coastal trade of 
East Africa, which is monopolised by an 
Indian, is not worth speaking of ? 

A. I have heard of it only just now. 

Q. You want the reservation of the coastal 
trade entirely and absolutely for Indians ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you do away with the rebate system 
and if you reserve the coastal trade don’t you 
think that there is a chance of one big Indian 
company monopolising the whole trade ? 

A. There is always the chance of monopolies 
occurring in transport business. In this con- 
nection as far as my personal opinion is con- 
cerned, I favour monopoly by the State. I 
regard nothing so profitable, so economical 
and so seiwiceable to the shipper’s as well as 
ship owners as direct state agency in shipping 
just as it is in the matter of railways. But 
for the fact that I am not able to trast the pre- 
sent Government of India, I would very much 
like to have State agency in shipping. 

Q. Do you know any state managed ship- 
ping concern which is financially a success ? 

A. Though experiments have been made 
in this direction in other countries, they 
have not been altogether a financial success. 
I think however that it is rather loo early to 
judge of that especially in view of the adverse 
circumstances that these new state venture? 
have to fight against. 

Q. As an economist, don’t you think that 
state aid practically means there is no com- 
petition, and therefore no great incentive to 
additional work ? State aided coneerns will 
not run as efficiently and economically as the 
ones run by private enterprise ? 

A. My personal opinion is that if state aid 
was eonducted on sound democratic prin- 
ciples, it would be as efficient, as private enter- 
prise. 

Q. Supposing you started a state line, how 
would that be conducted according to your 
idea ? 

A. Supposing you start -with the coastal trade, 
you can rhake a begiiming by carrying Govern- 
ment stores, troops and mails. Coastal trade 
•will be completely regularised. You can 
know according to seasons, the various crops 
or articles which have to be carried. At the 
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present time in the open trading apart from the 
question of rebate system, nobody can come 
in and take cargo as he likes. Whereas if 
state service completely monopolises, what 
would happen is thej^ would regularise the 
trade according to the season most suited for 
telling off steamers at particular ports for tak- 
ing cargo and then unloading them at other 
ports. As regards foreign business, particu- 
larly the carrying of Government stores from 
England, the High Commissioner in England 
may be consulted as to when particular 
cargo would be ready for shipment. Then 
the steamers can be told off to that extent 
at particular ports where we have to buy 
our stores. Just as we do in the matter of 
railways, wo can have the same given effect 
to in the matter of ships also. 

Q. Do j’ou thinlc that sliq^ping business would 
be more efficiently run by Govermnent ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are j’ou generally in favour of state aid 
to all industries ? That is, are jmu in favour 
of the nationalisation of all industries ? 

A. If nationalisation connotes what is meant 
by it in England, I do not favour nationalisa- 
tion in the case of all industries. 

Q. Would you nationalise the cotton in- 
dustry ? 

A, Cotton industry has already got vested 
interests which, if j^u nationalise, has to be 
compensated. 

Q. If you nationalise the shipping industrj’’. 
has no compensation to be paid to the existing 
companies ? 

A. There is no big vested interest to fight 
against and therefore shipping industiy can 
immediately be taken up and concentrated at 
certain places. Whereas in the case of the 
cotton industry it would be a far more difficult 
problem. Personallj’- I would wish even that. 
I am for nationalisation. 

Q. You think nationalisation would tend 
to both efficiency and economy ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If j'ou have a national mercantile marine 
and if you reserve the coastal trade, where is 
the necessity for subsidj^ or bounty ? 

A. If it is enough, I should of course reserve 
the coastal trade only. 

Q. Your argument is that Government would 
manage the lines pretty well and when the 
Government are managing there rvould be no 
question of subsidy ? 

A. Yes.. 

Q. Sup])osing the Government take over 
all the lines, under the control of which de- 
partment would you place them ? 


A. As far as the management of the state 
line and the conduct of its supervision are con- 
cerned, the Commerce department of the Go- 
vernment of India would be quite enough. 

Q. Is there any expert in that department 
in shipping matters. . 

A. The expert would be indented for from 
England, 

Q. You will got an expert from England ? 

A. For a definite period the expert would 
bo npjrointcd. The expert will be appointed 
on the clear understanding that he will have 
to train up Indians in the lino so that they may 
take his place after a certain definite period. 

Q. You suggest that there should be a nau- 
tical branch of the Commerce department just 
as we have the Eailway Board ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would have a Nautical Branch under 
the Commerce and Industry Dcpaidment ? 

A. A Nautical Branch of the Commerce and 
Industry Department on the lines of the Bail- 
way Board. 

Q. You think the Railways in India have 
been very sati.cfaotorily managed bj* the Rail- 
way Board ? 

A. That is another matter. I should rather 
say they could have been made more satis- 
factor}'. 

Q. You talk about bnjnng ships for 10 crorcs 
of rupees for the entire coastal trade if you 
get read}' capital. Who would buj* them for 
you ? 

A. Supposing 5 'ou recommended and the' 
Government accepted jmur recommendation 
that the National Mcinantilc Marine of India is 
to start on a collectivist basis of State owner- 
ship and State management and it is suggested 
that the whole business can be taken up by 
such a National Marine in five years and for 
that purpose 'vc should rcant. lot us say, 100 
ships of 5,000 tons on an average, we would 
require 20 ships each year during these five 
years. The High Commissioner for India 
would then be requested, as he is now requested 
to purchase railwaj- stores, to make his arrange- 
ments within the funds assigned to him and 
within the limits given to him to purchase 
shijis and he would require and presumably 
obtain expert advice in the matter of purchas- 
ing in England. 

Q. Would you start this reservation and this 
State Line at once or would you wait until 
you get sufficient Indian Officers to officer 
the ships ? 

A. I would much rather start at once with, 
if necessary, as it would bo, certainly, — a 
foreign personnel for the time being on the 


distinct understanding that -within a definite 
period, ■whatCA’-cr that may he, (5 or 10 years) 
■we shall have so arranged to replace that per- 
sonnel by mir own, by training on Board, by 
training on shore, the men necessary to take 
their place, 

Q. Do you anticipate any difficulty in ob- 
taining the men ? 

A. Not the least. 

Q, We haA'C had a great many -witnesses who 
said that ; but have jmu any definite idea ? 

A. If you particularize, sa}^ a fleet of 100 
ships for the coastal trade and for that you 
require, in round figures, a thousand officers, 
you will have to get them in five years, or if 
that period is not found sufficient, the period 
can be extended. 

Q. It will take 7 or 8 years to train a Master 
Mariner. 

A. If that is so, the period rvill have to be 
extended. If you start from the beginning; 
just as for our Civil Service Examination thej’- 
appoint only so many officers every j'car, in 
the same wa 5 ^ we should have advertisements 
or general iriormation given that apprentices 
for the Nautical Department or Marine Depart- 
ment will be taken up to a certain number. I 
believe that from amongst the sea-faring popu- 
lation both from the West as avcU as the East 
coast of India you will get enough men. From 
the upper classes (what we call middle classes) 
in search of professions you rvill got enough 
men and the apprentice system maj'- be so pro- 
vided as to give you a personnel in five, eight 
or ten j'-ears. 

Q. Are there any of your friends who would 
like to go to sea ? 

A. If conditions are suitable, yes. 

Q. Would you train them at GoA'crnment 
expense ? 

A. They will have to be. 

Q. Suppose a rich man’s son wants to go ? 

A. That happens even noAV. From GoA'crn- 
ment Colleges, Medical Department,, Engi- 
neering or any other Department, there are 
some men who go to England, France or 
Germany for special training at their OAvn 
expense. There aaIU be some people Avho will 
want Bupertraining ; they Avill go of their own 
accord or they may be given Scholarships by 
the State. 

Q. I see you are very keen on wooden ships. 
In repl}'^ to Question 30 you say that you be- 
lieve that the possibility of wooden ships, of 
fairly large size and equipped with internal 
combustion engines, is not yet properly 
understood. Are you an expert in this line ? 

A. I am not a technician in this respect. 
This is my general belief from what I haAm 


read and understood iff this matter. Wood 
Avould be relatively cheaper, more accessible 
within our own territories instead of our having 
to go for steel and iron abroad and wood would 
also suit in view of the economic oiganization 
in this country where small things predominate 
far more to our conditions than iron and steel 
ships which will not be suitable unless they 
are in fairly big sizes. That only makes 
me conclude that Avcoden ships would be 
valuable under Indian conditions if on other 
grounds of propulsion, etc., thej' may be found 
suitable. 

Q. Wood suitable for ship-building would 
be more expensive ; teak is veiy expensive. 

A. I do not knoAV that. 

When jmu come to think of the cost of teak 
and the cost of building and the proportion 
of cargo the ship carries, it Avill probabl}' be 
costljf. 

Ur. Jadu Naih Roy. — Q. The President Avas 
asking you abouv an Indian Company that 
had a monopoly of the coastal trade in East 
Africa. It might be that the trade of that 
place is not so large as to induce big companies 
to compete ? 

A. It might be. 

Q. Is it not expected that with the reser- 
va-tion of the coastal trade many Indian com- 
panies will conre into existence and will com- 
pete amongst themselves and keep up the fa- 
cilities ? 

A. If you reserve the coast, you certainly 
Avill tempt Indian enterprise to come irr and 
it will conre in in greater qirantity than there 
is roorrr for them all to earn a profit, so that 
the facilities nray be kept irp ; but whether 
the industry arrd business will be kept up to 
the advantage of all is another question. That 
is why I would myself personally advocate 
a monoply. of course, of the State, not of any 
private enterprise. 

Q. With regard to State management you. 
will haA'e to engage experts. 

A. That is so. 

The Hon'ble Ur. Lalnhliai Samaldas. — Q. In 
reply to Q. 1 you refer to 15 to 70 crores of 
rupees annually by way of freight charges which 
constitute a not drain from India. Another 
witness told us that the loss to the countrA 
would bo about 30 crores. What is th- 
authority for your statement ? 

A. The rates vary in different years. The 
pre-war rates come to about 15 crores of rupees. 
The rates I have myself calculated would come 
to about 25. crores, but that is foreign trade, 
not the coastal trade. The coastal trade would 
come to about 10 or 12 crores. Os the whole 
it comes to 35 or 37 crores. 



Q. How much is at present kept in India 
on account of coal, stores, Indian labour, 
and 'what is the actual amount of interest and 
capital profits carried by non-Indian or foreign 
companies ? 

A. I cannot give you exactly the not pro- 
fit. As far as the Overseas trade is concerned, 
expenditure could be incurred, so far as my 
information goes on, say, repairs in Indhi or 
even coal or the wages of men except those 
who employ Indian sailors, similarly item 
which might come back to India in any way. 
The whole of the 25 crores, therefore, witli the 
exception of lascars’ wages or coal is a not 
drain. 

Q. As regards tlie coastal traffic, most of 
the coal would be Indian coal ? 

A. As regards the coastal traffic, you may pro- 
bably have the repairs executed in India, a 
part of the wages of the crow being spent in 
the Indian ports and therefore the remaining 
you maj' say in India or a part of the amount 
spent in coal and stores. I cannot say precisely 
bow much that figure would amount to. 

Q. Have you anj’’ Government publication 
from which it can be worked out ? 

A. I am aware that this jiarticular question 
is agitating the Governraont now; this pro- 
posal was to have been placed before the Inter- 
national Conference at Genova and the League 
of Nations and I think our Director of Labour, 
Mr. Findlay Shirras, has actually boon called 
upon to work out figures. 

Q. What figure has he arrived at for freight ? 

A. It is not very difiorent from my own. 
I think he gives 18 or 19 crores for Overseas 
and 6 crores for the coastal trade. I might 
say, however, that on this point there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India and some of 
the economists. According to the Customs 
House statistics, these figures of imports include 
freight, the exports do not, and so the point 
is made out that on this account there is no 
drain. To that in my judgment the reply 
would be that the imports include freight, 
insurance and other charges. I suggest that 
the goods we buy are paid for thus, the real 
cost plus these charges. I am only main- 
taining that there is a drain. 

Q, But is the drain so heavy ? 

A. If the whole figure of the Overseas 
freight is in no way returned to this country, 
then I take it it is an entire drain. Had tho 
same amount been earned by an Indian com- 
pany, it would have remained in India. 

Q. In the course of your reply to Q. 2 you 
say that “ with a Government inclined always 
to look favourably upon them the foreign 


concerns found tho carrying trade of India 
entirely at their mercy, and they were not 
slow to evolve expedients which would help 
to keep that trade an absolute practical mono- 
poly in their.hands.” Yon refer to the Rebate 
system ? 

A. Rebate system, principally. 

Q. Yon have no other expedients to think 
of ? 

A. I have heard of others; I cAnnot 
say what they are, because they are not publish- 
ed. 

Q. You say “ because tho unauthorized and 
improper official representation of tho Indian 
Government on tho directorate of foreign ship- 
ping coneerns docs not take place so frequently 
ns in the case of the Railwa 3 ^s, it does not the 
less follow that such concerns arc behind- 
hand in procuring extravagantly^ liberal terms 
for themselves in matters of the convcj'anco 
of mails, stores and troops."’ But ymu know 
tenders arc gcnorallj' asked for. 

A. There was a very’ public instance which 
uas mentioned by the Chairman of the Scin- 
dia Company in the matter of carriage of coal. 

Q. What about the “mails” ymu refer to? 

A. This is “ stores ” also. 

Q. "Except that particular instance, can you 
give anj' others ? 

A. These arc not publicly known and they 
are not published. It would not bo quite 
proper to mention them here, 

Q. You said that you do not want anything 
to take the pla jo of tho Deferred Rebate .system. 
Do 3 »ou think that tho now Indian companies 
that will bn coming forward will be able to keep 
a hold over the coastal trade ? Wo have been 
told that but for the Dofon'cd Rebate sj’Btom 
it was possible that the rate cutting war would 
go to such an extent that in tho result no good 
company will continue to servo the shippers 
and there will bo real loss to tho trade. 

A. I thinli it can bo easily safe-guarded by 
providing a minimum rate. 

Q. Supposing after a time when competi- 
tion came, a monopoly' is created and the rates 
arc raised to such an extent that the trade is 
killed ? 

A. I will keep a maximum rate too. I will 
not object to these minimum and maximum 
rates. 

Q. You say that you would confine the coastal 
monopoly only to Indian capitalists by' birth 
as well as by residence. In reply to the Pre- 
sident you said that an Indian company should 
have a majority of Indian shareholders, a ma- 
jority of Indian Directors and almost all of 
their officers Indians. If the Managing Agency 
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Tvas an English firm, would jmu call that an 
Indian company ? 

A. The Managing Agency should be an In- 
dian firm. 

Q. Would you lay down that there should 
bo no non-Indian partners ? 

.4. I have alreadj’ stated that in so far as 
expert assistance is required you should have, 
legislation of the typo I am proposing, an 
honest open definite period of 5 to 7 5 'ears 
during which it is given to you to learn your 
business. If j’ou prove yourselves incom- 
petent, the State Avill toko it up. 

Q. I know of instances whore Indiana and 
Englishmen have combined. There arc some 
English firms who take Indians ns partners 
and tlvorc arc Indian firms who take English- 
men as paitners. As Director of tlm Scindia 
Companj", 1 have myself arranged to take one 
or two English exports as partners. Tliero 
is nothing dishonest in it, because I onlj^ wont 
to have assistance. The experts naturally 
say “ why should I give you assistance unless 
I am your partner and I share the profits with 
you and the commission ? ” If I am able to 
start a companj' under such circumstances, 
wouldn’t you call that an Indian company ? 

A. When we are distinctly fighting against 
a foreign monopolist (and I have defined 
the word “ foreign ” ns everything that is non- 
Indian) I .should say that a decent Indian 
would feel it dishonourable, roallj' di.scrcditing, 
to try and have with him in a direct or indirect 
manner anything that goes ngain.st the spirit 
of the legislation that has been passed. I 
would lay down a Company law to the cficct 
that no foreign company will be allowed to bo 
registered in this country in what you call the 
essential industries (like sliip-huilding) and that 
absolutcl}' no foreigner will bo allowed to 
hold a share or no share would be allowed to 
be transferred to him after a company is re- 
gistered, B 3 * creating a sort of Trust you can 
evade the law or bj^ having a secret company ; 
that, of course, I presume, no decent Indian 
will be guilty of. Further to provide for any 
doubt or difficulty or want of expert knowledge 
or expert help in the management ns well as 
in the running of the concern, it will equally 
be laid down that in such matters facility 
should be given for a definite period during 
which this particular industry should engage 
stofl on salaried terms pli/.’i commission. Such 
agreements would, of course, bo renewable. 
The period fixed sliould be in conformity, not 
with the requirements of any particular firm 
but with the policy of the country as a whole. 
You will have no option after that policy has 
been fixed. During that period you should 


also give a distinct guarantee to train up men 
as experts. 

Q. You mentioned that you would not like 
any shares to be held by non-Indians. Sup- 
posing jmu cannot raise the required capital 
in this country, would you allow any capital 
to come as debentures ? 

A. A debenture capital is always different; 
it is simply confined to a specific definite gain. 

Q. You do not object then to debenture 
capital ? 

A. I think that if facilities are given suffi- 
cient companies will be coming forward with 
private capital. 

As regards management, if it is for 5 or 
10 years, you would not object to the Indians 
managing the firm giving a share to non- 
Indians to help them in the management ? 

A. Certainly, I would not. 

<?. If the rate of customs duty is modified 
as regards cargo brought in Indian vessels, 
that means a sort of preference bounty ? 

A. That is an indirect concession. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved for one 
or two ports and if an Indian Company is 
able to show profit would you say that they 
shall not be entitled to profit or would you 
pay them bounty irrespective of the fact whether 
they make a profit or loss in the transaction ? 

A. If they make profit, they shall not be 
helped by the Government. 

Q. Would you advocate that the aid shall 
take the form of a guaranteed dividend ? 

A. To give a guaranteed dividend compels 
you to stand surety so to speak, for the company 
for a number of years which is in my opinion 
not to be preferred to a definite clear charge 
of bounty. 

Q. You said that shipping industry run by 
the State will not be either inefficient or un- 
economical. But the State-managed railways 
have not compared well with the company- 
managed railways. 

A. if a railway is constructed on military 
routes for military purposes wlierc the cost is 
excessive on account of the mountainous nature 
of 1 1 C country, you can have no real comparison. 

(?• I am not talking of the North-West Rail- 
waj’ or the East Indian Railway. 

A. There may be some difficulty in getting 
traffic ; you must allow sufficient time to see 
whether the passenger traffic and the goods 
traffic develop or not, 

Q. You stick to your opinion that a State- 
managed shipping company if run on proper 
lines would be no less effieient or economical 
than the company-managed lines ? 
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A. In fact it would be more efficient than the 
private-managed company. 

Q. You stated that you would engage non- 
Indian experts for a definite period and then 
send them away after the Indians are trained 
to take their places. I suppose Japan did the 
same thing ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not likely that the foreign experts 
may say : If you want us for a short period, we 
do not care to come at all. They maj' demand 
very abnormal remuneration. 

A. In the existing circumstances, I should say 
that the Germans will be willing to come to 
India for training Indians on terms far cheaper 
than the English people. 

Q. Will not State management involve a very 
heavy burden on the general taxpaj-er ? 

A. On the contrary I should be inclined to 
say the taxpayer would get direct benefit. He 
would get relief from taxation. 

Q. You say that State management would 
also tend to dispense with the temptation 
now held before a private company to come 
to some sort of understanding with the mono- 
polists. To which are you referring in this ? 

A. I had in mind the Scindia compan}-^ which 
has sold itself to the B. I. Company. 

Q. If you want the existing foreign companies 
to go away, don’t you think you have to pa}' 
some compensation to them ? There should 
be no confiscation without compensation. 

A, I think they have had more than enough 
and they cannot claim any compensation. 

Q. Are you prepared to prove the profits 
they have made ? 

A. So far as my recollection goes, on an 
average they have been getting a profit of 15 
per cent, every year and this profit would give 
them back their capital in six years. They 
have had a monopoly for over sixtj' years. 

Q. If you drop the war period, would they 
still have made the profit ? 

A. We must take every period, good and 
bad. 

Q. Do you think there would be any difficulty 
in getting the right type of recruits ’ 

A. As regards my omi part of the country, 
namely, Cutch and Kathiawar, I am hopeful 
that the middle class young men would come 
forward in sufficiently large numbers to take 
up this maritime career. 

Q. Do you think the caste scruples will stand 
in the way ? 

A. That difficulty is dying out. Apart from 
that in Kathiawar, there is a distinct caste 
the entire male population of which follows the 
sea. 


Q. Do they belong tc the class from which 
officers are trained ? 

A. Yes ; I am talking of the Kakunda sect 
who are captains of ships. 

Q. We want men with sufficiently high educa- 
tion capable enough to take the initiative. 

A. That class of men would certainly come 
forward. 

Q. You advocate nationalisation of shipbuild- 
ing industry ? 

A. Yes, I advocate it. 

Q. If we do not make good profits, you won’t 
mind ? 

A. I should saj* it is service rendered to the 
community. 

Q. You want shipping to be a provincial 
subject or a central subject ? 

A. All subjects relating to transport and 
communication should be central subjects ; 
if they are made provincial subjects, there 
would be endless provincial rivalry. 

Q. You want Government dockyards or 
private dockyards ? 

A. Government should be the pioneer in this 
matter ; then private enterprise would come 
forth. 

Q. Do you think that for catering to the 
coastal trade on a small scale, wooden ships 
would be useful ? 

A. Yes, that is my personal opinion. 

Q. You do not object to scholarships being 
given to students to go to England for post- 
graduate studies ? 

A. During the period of transition it may be 
unavoidable.^ After taking their training here 
they might require training in a fighting marine, 
that is the na%'}'. In that case they may be 
granted scholarships to go to Eirgland. 

Q. If you grant scholarships, you will never 
be able to start training ships here ? 

A, There is no fear on that score ; we shall 
never be able to give scholarships to such an 
extent as to make it a loss to run a local nautical 
college. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved for Indian- 
owmed ships, then other countries may retaliate 
by reserving their trade to their own ships.^ 
Are j’ou prepared to take this risk ? 

A. Yes, I am prepared. 

Sir Artlivr Froom. — Q. You describe » 
foreigner as anybody and everybody non- 
Indian ? 

A. Y’es. 

Q. In reply to the President you said you 
looked upon an Englishman as just as much 
a foreigner as a German ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that a statement like that 
is likely to further the cause of the Indian 
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mercantile marine ? Do you think ti\at such 
a statement u'ould elicit sympathy from anj' 
quarter ? 

A. I am simply stating an economic fact. 
So far as the draining of India is concerned, 
an Englishman is as much a foreigner as a 
Gorman. 

Q. Do you recollect that not very man}' 
years ago the Indians u'cre fighting side by 
side with Englishmen against the Germans 
and mould you look upon the German as in the 
same category ns the Englishman ? 

A. Would not the position be equally 
different if the Germans and the Englishmen 
again fight togc’ther against the French ? 

I do not mant suppositions. It is a fact 
that Germany has recently been an enemy of 
both the Englishmen and Indians and that 
Englishmen and Indians fought side by side. 
I do not think that your statement that English- 
men and Germans are equally foreigners to 
India mill be melcomed by Govemment or 
Englishmen or even by many Indians. 

A. I dare say it mill not. 

Q, Have you carefully thotight out the mhole 
question of an Indian Mercantile Marine before 
drafting replies to the questionnaire ? 

A. Yes. 

(?, Do you not think your statement mojild 
have carried greater meight if it had been 
dramn up in a less unrcstiaincd manner ? 

A. I do not admit the adjective ‘ unrc.s- 
trained ’. 

(?. I do not think your terms such as “ deadly 
poison.” “ criminal indifference,” “ loaded dice ” 
do anv good to the cause mhich you have at 
h cart. 

A. I am one of those mho think that if you 
do not put square facts in a square manner 
you arc liable to be misundcrstccd. 

■<?. Jly experience as a business man is that if 
you make a statement in a restrained manner 
it is more likely to be listened to than an unres- 
trained one. 

A. Quito so. 

Q. You describe the old Kavigation Lams 
passed in England as 6pj)rcssivc. 

A. Oppressive for non-English ships. 

Q. Would you like to introduce similar lams 
in this country ? 

A. The lams mhich mere oppressive for tb.c 
strong may be a measure of defence for the 
meak. It all depends upon the strength of the 
party concerned, 

<?. Why mere these Navigation Lams re- 
pealed ? 

A. They mere repealed in the general fervour 
for free trade. 


Q. If England recognised that it mas mrong- 
she mould redress it ? 

A. By that time England got complete 
mastery of the foreign trade and so she repealed 
the lams. 

Q. English shipping has very strong competi- 
tion all over the morld ; and yet she does not 
think fit to reintroduce the lams. 

A. Bccently the Prime Minister declared be 
manted protection, though his desires have not 
yet been realised. 

Q. Jfr. Lalubhai referred to a big Indian firm 
mhich has been given assistance by England to 
the extent of a million pounds. Possibly Indian 
shipping also may be included later on. 

A. It mould be good if England does so. 
It is the established policy of England to help 
the liners to construct ships mhich may at 
times be useful for the Royal Na^•y. 

(?. Do you object to debentures subscribed 
to outside the country ? 

A. No. 

You think the morking capital of a concern 
should be raised in this countr}- ? 

A. Ycp. 

Q. Do you knom of any other country mhich 
has made this stipulation ? 

A. Only Inst year Australia passed a lam 
mith regard to the exploitation of its mineral 
mealth. The Act uas originally passed during 
the War prohibiting the Gcimans from exploit- 
ing the mineral mealth of Australia and last 
year the ‘ War precaution repeal act ’ mas 
passed. I believe it is the common lam of 
England that no foreigner can be the omner 
of a British ship. Simiiaily it mould be neces- 
sary for India to define a foreigner in such a 
may ns to exclude the Britisher mho has such 
a great hold on the industry of the country. 

Q. Have the British any lams prohibiting 
any member of the British Empire from holding 
shares in British companies ? 

A. No. I jnay add by may of example 
that France pa.sscd a lam last year preventing 
foreigners frem investing any capital in France. 

Q. Would that apply to a subject of a French 
colony ? 

A. I think not ; presumably it iS intended 
against the Gcimans. 

Q. Apait from these questions you put 
forward the viem that no non-Indians should 
hold financial interc.sts in the industrial con- 
cerns of this country ? 

A. Precisely. 

Q. Would you like that to te passed into 
lam ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Would it not be possible, as a retort, that 
all Indian interests mould be excluded from 
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England ? Many Indians have money in 
<!Oncerns in England. 

A. If that comes about, I should certainly 
3 ay “ive cannot help it.” The comparative 
loss vould be very little in my opinion. 

Q. Would that not lead to discontent ? 

A. There will always be discontended indi- 
viduals. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘ Indian capitalists 
by birth ’ ? 

A. That should be “ Indians by birth.” 

Q. You referred to the question of the State 
xunning shipping lines and I think side by side 
with that view you expressed the opinion that 
you had no great faith in private enterprise 
in that direction, from which I understand 
you think that the State would run it better 
than private enterprise. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that most countries have 
been trying to get rid of their State-owned 
.shipping as quickly as they can ? England gave 
it up. 

A. But in England the State did not own 
shipping lines. 

Q. British shipping was State-controlled, 
during the war. 

A. But not State-owned. 

Q. State-owned to this extent that all the 
profits these companies made went into the 
coffers of the State. 

A. 1 did not know that. I only understood 
that the State insured to the extent of SO per 
cent. 

<9 The big profits that the British shipping 
•companies made during the war did not go 
into the pockets of the ship-owners ; out of the 
whole profits the ship-owners were paid so 
much per ton only. But for that the National 
Debt of England would have been very much 
bigger than what it is now. That was a War 
measure and after the War Government released 
4.he ships as soon as they could. 

A. But they did not purchase their ships 
.and therefore thej^ could not sell them. 

Q. They controlled all the shipping, whether 
p)rivately-owned or State-built, they took the 
profits and gave up control after the War. 

A. Therefore the private ships were only 
returned just as they did with the Railways 
in England. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. But is there any point 
in your arguments ? 

A. I»Iy point of view is that England had in 
no way a definite policy for running a ilercantile 
Marine of its own as, for instance, the Australian 
Commonwealth or the American Republic had. 

Q. We had State control for the whole of the 
5hips in Great Britain. 


A. That was for the specific emergency of 
the War. I make this distinction that we 
should have a definite measure of national 
policy, either during War or during peace time, 
for running our own ships. In England I 
take it that was only a War measure for War 
purposes ; as soon as that emergency was over, 
the particular measure adopted for it ceased 
to have any utility and therefore it was dis- 
continued ; whereas the Australian Common- 
wealth or the American Republic carry on their 
intention of running their own shipping. 

Q. If it had been worth while for Government 
after their experience to keep the control of 
these fleets, they certainly would have done it. 
The point Sir Arthur made was that it was 
tried b}' the Government of Great Britain and 
was abandoned. That was a very good ins- 
tance of the failure of Government to effectively 
run a State fleet. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. What I meant was 
that a machinery for control was established 
Even in Bombay there was a shipping control. 
Having established the rnachinerj% Govern- 
ment did not care to pursue it. Why ? 

A. I should say that in such a case you have 
to view it from the standpoint of the object 
in view. In so far as the object in view in 
regard to this illustration really was to secure 
adequate shipping for keeping open the trade 
of the United Kingdom during the War, that 
object did succeed ; it was not really the object 
of making a financial gain out of it. I think 
you arc applying two different standards to 
one point of view. I do not thinlr, therefore, 
it Avould be right to say that it was a failure. 

Q. I will put it this way. That was one 
of the objects ; the other object was financial 
gain to the State ; it undoubtedly was. 

A. The financial gain was an accident rather 
than a direct stimulus to make them do so; 

Q. They need not have taken the money. 

A. But since it came it does not matter. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. The fact remains that 
they ran the shipping at a profit and at the end 
of the War they got rid of it. 

A. That fact I take into account which I 
rejoin by saying that the object of successfully 
carrying on the trade having been achieved, 
the experiment does not deserve to be des- 
cribed as a failure. That is my interpretation. 

Q. But I say that if the Government had 
thought that they were going to make money 
by continuing that control, they would have 
continued it. 

A. To which I would reply that they would 
have, had it not been for the very serious 
question that they would have had to pay 
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compensation to those -whose ships they had 
taken over. 

Q. They had it within tlieir power to retain 
'the ships and they decided not to. Supposing 
they had decided to continue to run shipping, 
since the control was already in their hands. 

A. I take it that it is most essential to 
consider that this would' have cnormouslj’ added 
to the National Debt of England and the profit 
they earned would have more than swallowed 
it up. 

Sir John Biles . — ^The point is not what they 
iniglit have done, they might have done any- 
thing. hut they did not do it. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. In discussing the 
question of reserving the coastal trade for 
Indian-owned ships and Indian-managed ships 
and Indian-capitalized ships, you remarked 
that there were no “ vested interests ” on the 
coast. Do you think that is correct ? 

A. I meant of course ‘ Indian ’. 

Q. You still hold the opinion about a State 
Line and I think I am correct in saying 3 'ou 
also expressed the opinion that if Government 
managed a Line of shipping or omicd a Line 
of shipping to run the const, there would be no 
necossit}' for subsidies. 

A. If Govemment-managed, there will be 
no ncccssitv. 

Q. It would come to the same thing, if thej' 
ran at a Io«s, they would have to make it up. 

A. If it went to a loss. 

Q. And 3 ’ou have such faith in Government 
that j'ou think they can run a business better 
than private enterprise can ? 

A. Let me make this distinction that I have 
no faith in the present Indian Government. 
I mean Government in the abstract, a Demo- 
cratic Government will certainij' be able to do 
it. 

. Q. You think that Government with all its 
heavj' machinery' and moving so slowly would 
be able to run ship^ ing lines better than private 
companies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the bottom of page 3 of j'our state- 
ment jmu saj' that customs duties should be 
modified in favour of goods brought into or 
taken away from India in Indian bottoms. 
Don’t you think that the Central Government’s 
revenue would be veiy adversely aficeted by 
that ? 

A. -Not ver}' much. I presume, of course, 

_ there will be a revision of tariff with a view 
to grant protection or where protection is not 
absolutely necessary the first concern will be 
to obtain revenues for the Government. It 
would be in a case like this a refund or rebate 
of a certain portion of the customs duties. Let 


ns say that the present customs duty is 40 
crorcs and we assume that we have to make 
good at least 40 crores from the customs revenue- 
The customs tariff rules under the existing 
resolution of the Government of India lay do-wn 
that the revenues should not in any waj' be 
interfered with. In carrjdng out a specific 
tariff meastire the scale of duties would be so 
arranged that this provision is incorporated, 
viz., that a refund will be so given as not to 
affect this figure of 40 crores in the gross. 

Q. You mean jmu would refund in certain 
directions and increase your customs tariffs 
in others, with the danger, possibly, of killing 
the goose tliat laj's the golden eggs ? 

A. I do not think it would. 

Q. In referring to Mail contracts, you men- 
tioned them ns the legitimate monopolj' for 
Indian-owned ships. Do jmu refer to all 
mails ? 

A. Foreign mails as well as coastal mails. 

Q. You cannot expect to reserve mails in the- 
other country. Can you ? 

A. But jmu will have to come to some 
agreement. 

(?. You said that in your opinion there would 
be a sufficient number of 3 'oung men of good 
birth and also having the required standard of 
education for a boj’ of 15, coming forward to go 
to sea ‘if conditions were suitable.’ What 
did j'ou mean bj"^ ‘ if conditions were suitable ? 

A. If they had the chance of rising to the 
grade of officers. 

f?. Arc 3 'ou fully aware that in a sea-life, 
even as an officer, 3 'ou have to endure very 
great hardships 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said that Government .stores should 
be reserved for Indian-owned ships. Some 
seem to be of the opinion that there is a mono- 
poly in the carriage of Government stores- 
Do 3 ’-ou know that the 3 " arc put up for tender ’ 
In fact the freights arc cut very fine and there 
is vcr 3 ’^ little profit. 

A. I should certainly keep up the system 
of lender, subject to this difference that in the 
case of Government-omied ships, if my proposal 
is adopted, there would be no need for tender. 

Q. You would have to fix rates. 

A. Yes, for puqooses of b ok-keeping, jusk 
as they do in the matter of transport of Govern- 
ment officers on Railways. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You are a Professor of 
Economics, arc you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understand Economics is a science ?' 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which is based on facts and figures 1: 

A. Yes. 
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Q. In -writing tin's draft, dia y;u -write it 
from the Economist’s point of view or from a 
political platform point of view ? 

A. Primarily as an Economist. 

Q. AVe may take it that the statements you 
make in this are based on facts ? 

A. Yes, except where they are matters of 
opinion. 

Q. Then it must be passing from the region 
of Economics. 

A. They are inter-connected ; not in all 
Departments have you got absolutely down- 
right bedrock statistics. 

Q. Well then, where they can be based on 
facts, they are ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the first place, do you know all about 
the shipping business, the details of it ? 

A. I have already explained in reply to 
the President that I am not personally connected 
-with the shipping business. 

Q. AVhen you make statements about costs 
and all that, I take it that is what somebody 
else has told you ? 

A. Or what I have gathered from books. 

Q. Do you thinli that the business of 
running ships is in books, handling of freight, 
costs of lunning ships, etc ? 

A, There are books on the subject. 

Sir John Biles . — I have failed to find them 
myself. I have written chapters on papers. 
Only this j-ear I read a paper at the Inter- 
national Navigation Congress pleading for 
a Chair of shipping statistics to be founded in 
order that the statistics of running ships should 
be gathered together and made use of. I 
Iniow they are not in books. I have been in 
this business all my life. I would not dare 
to make the statements that you have made 
in your written statement. 

Q. You said that the Laws during the time 
of Charles II ruthlessly annihilated the Mercan- 
tile Marine of India between 1790 and 1810, 
Did it take all these years for the operation of 
the law ? 

M. I am afraid you are not expressing me 
clearly. AVhat I said was that the Na-rigation 
Laws commenced from the reign of Charles 
II, but the total collective eSect of that, 
when they came into operation in India, was 
to destroy the Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. How many laws were enacted between 
Charles II’s time and the end of the 18th 
centui-y, can you tell me ? 

A. On the subject of Navigation ? 

Q. On the subject which tended to destroy 
the Indian Mercantile Marine. 

A. Sevcial laws were enacted. I can’t 
tell them all off-hand. I can give you my 


authority for every one of the statements I 
have made. 

Q. Will you write them out and send them 
to the Secretary of our Committee ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Then, anothe: statement you have made 
is that “ the freights cost us from 15 to 70 
crores of rupees.” AVhat order of accuracy 
is there in this statement ? 

A, I have already explained that the exact 
cost would depend on the rate ol freight in 
different years. When I say ‘15 to 70’ it 
may mean 15 in one year and a higher figure 
in another year. 

Q. There is no qualifieation in the statement. 

A. I have not definitely stated that it relates 
to any single year. 

What is wanted is that it has to be added 
to your statement that the freight varied from 
15 to 70 crores over a series of years. 

Q. I know you have a high order of accu- 
racy in your mind but I gather from the 
written statement that that .high order of 
accuracy is not properly represented therein. 
Instead of saying ‘ two and two are four,’ you 
say ‘ two and two ought to be four.’ You are 
one of the outstanding people that are making 
a case for Indians and I want to get real facts 
from yon and not vague statements. 

A. I shall profit by your advice where neces- 
sary. 

Q. You would not compensate the existing 
lines for stopping their trade ? 

A. In my opinion they need not be com- 
pensated for the simple reason that they have 
made sufficient profit during the period of their 
stay here. 

Q. Do you agree to the principle that there 
should be no confiscation without compensa- 
tion ? 

I wiU put it this way. If it can 
be demonstrated that the existing companies 
suffer loss by this confiscation would you 
compensate them ? 

A. If that demonstration is acceptable to me 
I would vote for compensation. If the demons- 
tration includes allowances for profits which 
they may have made in the past dnring which 
period they had complete monopoly, if the 
profits are set off against the loss and if the 
joint valuation results in a net loss, then I 
would consider it is a fit case for compensation. 

Q. You are in favour of State management 
of the shipping industry ? Is it your advice 
to this committee to recommend to the Gov- 
ernment to take to shipping ? 

A. My personal advice w-ould be that the 
best, cheapest and the most economical course 
for this country would be for the Government 
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to run a shipping service of its own provided 
always that it can be guaranteed that the people 
of the country had confidence in them. This 
would prevent rivalries and rate wars and would 
tend to make the most efificient shipping service. 

Q. Would you still give this advice notwith- 
standing the fact that every attempt of the 
Government of other countries to run State 
steamship lines ended in financial loss ? 

A. Since I am convinced that every one of 
these attempts has had sufficient causes to 
explain the financial disaster, I would try the 
experiment again. 

Q. You believe in each case that the trial was 
not such a one as would be the experience of a 
State-owned mercantile marine in India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think the lines on rvhicli they would 
be run in India would be an unqualified success 
in the course of a few years in spite of the fact 
that none of them had been a success in other 
countries ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You rrrust have a complete knowledge 
of all the circumstances before you can arrive 
at such a conclusion. 

A. I have sufficient infonnation to draw tiris 
conclusion. 

Q. Do you think it is sufficient for us to rely 
on your judgment ? You have given us notlring 
so far as I can judge, that would convince us on 
the point. 

A. I thiirlc I have given enough. I have 
given three distinct outstanding features of the 
present shipping industry in India. We have 
practical^ no Indiarr mercantile marine. In 
the absence of a mercantile marine of our orvn, 
we are annually drained to the extent of 30 
crores and ■nith a view to save that anrount 
-it is imperatively necessary that we start an 
Indian mercantile marine immediately. In 
my opinion it would be most economical, pro- 
fitable and efficient if it is started by the Govern- 
ment. 

Q. The thirty crores have been considerably 
reduced by Mr. Lalubhai. These are gross 
freights. Are they not ? ^ 

A. I do not make any reduction for overseas 
freight. I have made deduction for coastal 
freight. Together with the overseas freight,, 
the total comes to 35 crores ; after giving a 
fair margin of 5 crores for coastal freight 
expenses I have put the figure at 30 crores. 

Q. When you say gross freight are you not 
making a mere guess at the earnings ? 

A. No doubt it is not published that so much 
goes to foreign trade and so much for coastal 
trade. But taking both quantitatively and 


qualitatively, I have calculated item by item 
and have anlved at this figure. 

Q. What is your authority on the subject ? 

A. I rely on pages 429 and 430 of the book 
“ Trade transport and tariffs in India.” 

Q. Would the new ships that are to replace 
the existing ones be lilre them, that is of the 
same length, breadth, form, speed, capacity 
to hold draughts of water and all things peculiar 
to each individual ship ? 

A. I do not think I am quite qualified to give 
an answer to this question bearing on the 
particulars you have described. But I can say 
that the new ships wiU be similar to the existing 
ones. 

Q. Would it not be cheaper to buy the ships 
from the existing concerns instead of building 
new ones ? 

A. If you want to take up the transport 
business immediately, it would be advisable to 
buy ships. To build ships it would necessarily 
take some time. 

Q. You want the committee to recommend 
to the Government to buy the existing fleet 
and then run it themselves ? 

A. Granted that the terms are satisfactory, 
that proper allowance is made for depreciation 
and that no undue profit is made, the existing 
fleet may be purchased by the Governmefit. 

Q. As regards shareholders, you said that 75 
per cent, of them should be Indians. Do you 
mean ordinary shareholders or preference share- 
holders ? 

A. Personally I am oi opinion that both the 
ordinary shareholders and the preference share- 
holders should be Indians. In the case of 
preference shares, the amount of drain is 
definitely limited ; much vigilance will not be 
necessary in the case of preference shareholders 
and debenture holders. Therefore I would 
make this distinction that ordinary shares 
should be rigorously and exclusively confined 
to Indians and preference shares not so rigor- 
ously and exclusively confined. 

Q. You say that preference shares may be 
held by non- Indians ? 

A, I would say that the voting power should 
not be so distributed as to entirely frustrate 
the object of such legislation by placing both 
the ordinary and preference shareholders on 
the same footing. If the preference share- 
holders are in a majority, the whole object 
of the legislation would be frustrated. 

Q. Would you lilce to have a combination of, 
this kind ? Pour ordinary shares and 2 million 
preference shares and 2 million debentures ? 

A. If the ordinary shareholders who are 
Indians have the voting power and if the others 
have no voting power, then it will be all right. 
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My personal opinion is that we should confine 
the "whole ca-pital to Indians lest there should, 
be difficulties of practical finance. 

<3. You said that the world’s casing trade 
was in the hands of Great Britain in 1854. If 
j'ou look up your history you 11411 find that the 
world’s carrying trade was rapidly passing into 
the hands of Americans at that time. The 
Americans had very fast wooden ships ; it 
was only the introduction of steel in 1858 that 
killed the power of the Americans to control 
the world’s trade, 


A. My impression is that up till the separation 
of the colonies from the Empire, the whole 
of the w'orld’s carrjdng trade was in the hands 
of the English. It was only when the English 
were sufficiently strong in the world’s trade 
that they abrogated the Navigation laws. 

Q. I will put you one question : Are you in 
favour of absolute independence for India from 
the British Empire ? 

A. Personally I am. That is my personal 
opinion. 

President, — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 22. 


Captain H. M, SALMOND, C.I.E., R.I.M., Port Officer, Karachi. 
Written statement, ^ated the 16th March 1923. 


Q. 7. No. For obvious reasons this should 
not be done so long as these bounties are not 
granted in Britain. 

Under present conditions to do this would 
penalize ships registered in England. 

Q. 9 to 15. These depend upon 7 and 8. 

Q. 16. No non-British subjects should be 
employed on any British ship except when no 
suitable British subject is available. 

Q. 17. Should the bounty be granted, it 
should cease immediately upon the vessel 
being sold, chartered or mortgaged to Non- 
Indians. 

Q. 18. Yes. But if preference were given 
it should be extended to all British owned 
vessels. 

Q. 19. The trade would be in the hands of 
Indians and retaliation would become necessary 
and soon be put into effect, probably uith 
disastrous results. 

Q. 21, If they are to cut into all shqjping 
runs and not only tap small Ports and pick 
up odds and ends of trade as at present they 
will be compelled to have the same size of vessels 
with same speed as British and other Companies 
have found through long experience to be 
necessary, otherwise they will be unable to 
compete or keep up to date in this respect. 

Q. 22. Entirely in private yards, but w’hen 
Government Dockyards are idle they should 
be used for building private ships. 

Q. 24. The situation is unsatisfaotorj’’ ; the 
cause being that ships, at present, at any rate, 
can be built more cheaply and efficiently in 
Britain. There is no plant in India sufficiently 
large to meet modern requirements and it is 
extremely doubtful whether it would pay to 
install it. 


Q. 25, This can only be done by establish- 
ing slrip- building yards and the necessary 
means of providing all the material required in 
cormection with ship-building which can turn 
out shqrs at as low a cost and as efficient for 
the purpose for wlriclr they are built as those 
built in Britain ; otherwise no one, Indians 
included, will have their ships built in India. 

Q. 26. No. 

Q. 28. Undesirable; 

Q. 29. No. For same reasons as given in 
answer to 7. 

Q. 32. No. 

Q. 33. Under present conditions unless the 
important parts of the vessel were made in 
Europe the vessel would irot be sufficiently 
efficient to compete with British birilt ships, 
if these parts w'cre made in India they would 
be more expensive as w^ell as less efficierrt. 

Q. 34. Yes, providing the concession were 
exterrded to all. 

Q. 36. In effect, non-existent. 

Q. 37. The size wlrich a vessel of wmod can 
be built is limited. She is heavier and so can 
carry loss in proportion arrd is more expensive 
and so cannot compete with the steel ships. 

Q. 38. There is no way of doing this. 

Q. 39. No. 

Q. 41. No. 

(3. 42. No. 

Q. 44. Yes, a great many. 

Q. 45.(&) Yes. 

(b) Decidedly not. 

(c) Frivate enterprise. 

Q. 46. Without dmiit cadets should receive 
their early training in a Nautical College and 
in a sea-going training ship where they can 
receive proper training in seamanship (w'bich 
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includes the management and handling of boats 
under oars and sail under all conditions) and 
navigation. 

The vessel should be capable of doing most 
of her cruising under sail, not because a know- 
ledge of how to handle a vessel under sail is 
necessary to their future careers but because 
long experience has shown that this training 
developes all the best qualities nbcessary in 
a seaman and because the cost of the vessel 
would be practicallj’^ the same Avhether she were 
at anchor or under way, in Port or at sea. 
The traiiung ship should go on long cruises far 
away from India. 

Q. 47. The preliminarj^ training should be 
done in a Nautical College and after the cadet 
has been under instruction for, say, 2 j-ears, 
he should then be sent to the sea-going training 
ship for 2 years. The first 2 years (at College) 
would count as one year’s sea-service so that 
when he left the training ship he would haA’c 
in 3 years sea-service, when he might go as a 
junior officer in some vessel and so comjilete 
the sea-time necessary before being qualified 
to sit for his examination for 2nd Mate. In 
my opinion Govemmcrit might assist this 
scheme financially and by supplying the neces- 
sary training establishment so as to ensure the 
cadets being not only properly trained but in 
being brought up -with the highest ideas of the 
duties of a sea officer and of the traditions of 
the sea services. 

The Officers in command of both training ship 
and college must be prepared to devote himself 
to the moral and intellectual, as well as the 
physical, development of these young men. 

The Nations of India should contribute 
financially to the scheme as this would ensure 
their taking some interest in it, and I am sure 
that Port Trusts and Shipping Companies 
would contribute too. 

Tiie cost would not be very great even to run 
the thing on a high level which, of course, is 
very necessary as the latest of every thing* in 
the way of instruments and works connected 
with the sea profession would have to be used 
and studied. But scholarships and prizes 
would have to be provided. 

Q. 48. Those cadets who go to England for 
training must be expected to subscribe in just 
the same manner as an English cadet does. 

If the Government were to give scholarships 
in an English training ship they would have to 
be available for all cadets, not only the Indians. 

Q. 49. One training ship to begin with and 
one or more later if necessary. 

Two Nautical Colleges, one on each side of 
India, to begin with. 


By State assistance, and contributions by 
Port Trusts, Shipping Companies and people 
who profess themselves interesled in the move- 
ment. 

The question of fees should be gone into 
carefully otherwise the best and most likely 
seaman might be unable to benefit bj'^ the 
undonbiedly great advantage which a careful and 
sj'stematie training bestows. 

Q. 50. Both. Vide 46 ibid. 

Q. 51. They might finish the last of the 
4 years sea-service necessary before sitting for 
examination as an apprentice, but under picrent 
conditions of training apprentices it is utterly 
impossible to turn out an efficient seaman. 

Q. 52. Ship owners will accept apprentices 
but will take rto interest in them or their 
training. 

Q. 53. Government should not pay pre- 
miums of apprentices to the sca-service unless 
they are prepared to pay those of apprentices 
to all and any other profession. If they did, it 
would, in my opinion, be a wrong precedent 
and the sea-profession would be overcrowded 
at once and thousands who had no sea-going 
proclivities or attributes would go to take 
advantage of the chance of being started off 
in life free. 

Q. 54. Yes. Please sec 46-7-8-9. The carry- 
ing of freight on a training ship is simplj’’ not 
to be considered as if the ship is to be a training 
ship she must continually stop at sea for boat 
work and other points of training. Also an 
entirely self propelled training vessel would be 
too expensive to keep under way during very 
much the larger part of the year as she should 
be. She might carry Government stores for 
which there is no hurry in fact this would be 
advisable as it would provide the necessary 
means of training in cargo voik and papers in 
connection with stores and cargo. The freight 
saved would help to pay the expenses of the 
vessel. * 

Q: 55. Yes, they must be provided with 
rations. They must have a properly established 
and registered uniform of which they can be 
proud but they should provide it themselves. 
If they are to pay a premium this will be a small 
asset towards the training and feeding. 

Q. 56. Yes, A very clear idea of the whole 
system of training necessary but this could be 
gone into later. 

Q. 57. and 58. Yes. These should be esta- 
blished, but whether they should be under 
Government or private control, and the number 
necessary should bo considered later. 

They should be self supporting but might be 
aided by those interested in the development 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine. 


P 



Q. 64. No officer should bo appointed unless 
he has been through one of the home training 
ships, as modem training in passenger and cargo 
steam vessels is quite useless as a means of 
turning out a seaman. It neither developes 
the necessary qualities required in a seaman nor 
provides any opportunities of acquiring the 
knowledge necessary to a seaman. 

A training ship for both officers and men of 
the Eoyal Indian Marine, providing she were 
of the seagoing type, is undoubtedly most 
desirable and necessary. 

Q. 65. In my opinion the Indian should be 
on the same footing in this respect as the Euro- 
pean, ?.e., whilst not withholding any advantage 


no advantage over the Europea should be 
given him, so that each can stand, rnd make his 
way in life, on his own merits. Undoubtedly 
at present a prospective Engine 'jr officer must 
be trained in Europe. 

Q. 66. The present accepted principle appears 

to me to be the correct one. ^ 

Q. 68. Presumably Indian steam-ship Com- 
panies are free to tender for Mail Contracts 
on the same terms as other British Companies 
Avhich is all that can be expected. 

Q. 69. Not if it gives the proposed Mercan- 
tile Marine any advantage over other British 
Companies not so aided. 


Oral evidence of Commander N. Wood-Smith, Officiating Port Officer, Karachi, examined 

at Karachi on the 10th December 1923. 


President . — ^lYe are only here actually to seek 
information and you need not answer any 
questions that you feel you have no knowledge 
of or you have objections to. 

Q. You are here as Port Officer, Karachi, 
and you have nothing to do with Captain 
Salmon’s written statement. Is that so ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you read Capt. Salmon’s evidence ? 
Are you in agreement with it generally or will 
you answer the questions in your orm way ? 

A. I would rather take a more sympathetic 
view than he does towards Indian trade. 

Q. Do you have anything to do with Indian 
Steamship Companies ? 

A. I have seen t.'ie workings of the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company and others ; they 
are regular traders here. 

Q. Do jmu think they give you an idea of 
being efficient traders ? 

A. I see no difference' between them and any 
other coastal trader. Their work is carried 
>n efficiently in the Port ; I am speaking from 
the Port Officer’s point of view. 

Q. What about their turn-round ? 

-A. That would really be a matter for the 
Traffic Department. From what I sde, their 
work is as efficient as that of other coastal lines. 

Q. How are the ships handled ? 

A. Just as well as other vessels. 

Q. Have you gone aboard Indian ships ? 

A. I have boarded pilgrim ships, the Mogul 
Line and the Shustari steamers (the Arab line 
of steamers). 

Q. Have they all got European Commanders 
and Officers ? 


A. Yes ; they have only one or two Indian 
officers. I do not think they have any Indian 
Commander. 

Q. Do you examine candidates for the Board 
of Trade Examinations ? 

A. No. 

Q. Supposing the Government of India are 
in sympathy with the idea to found an Indian 
Mercantile Marine ; we Avant to find out how 
best to set about it. Are you in favour of giving 
them any form of bounty or subsidy ? 

A. No. I am against the grant of any 
bounties or subsidies. 

Q. On what grounds ? 

A. 1 think that an Indian Mercantile Marine 
can be developed AA’ithout either bounties or 
subsidies. I thinlc there is enough ^room for 
new companies and that bounties or subsidies 
are not necessary. 

Q. How would you suggest to start it ? 

A. It has already started. We have some 
Indian Companies noAV, so that an Indian 
Mercantile Marine more or less already exists. 
But, for its development, I should give it some 
protection which Avill have to be by legislation. 

Q. Have you thought of any particular 
protection by legislation ? 

A. Legislation Avhich Avould stop unfair 
comjAetition. 

Q. What do you call ‘ unfair 'competition’ ? 

A. Bate-cutting Avars. 

Q. Can you tell us hoAV you could preAmnt 
rate-cutting Avars ? 

A. By protection, possibly by fixing mini- 
mum freight rates. 

Q. Are you in favour of minimum freight 
rates ? 
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A. Only if protection is otlienvise unobtain- 
^ able. 

Q. Is that what you consider the best form of 
protection ? 

A. That is one form. Another form of 
protection would be the abolition of the Deferred 
Debate system. 

Q. You are against the Deferred Rebate 
system ? 

A. I am against it until such time as an 
Indian Mercantile Marine is firmly established. 

Q. As an original start to develop the Indian 
Mercantile Marine you would advocate protec- 
tion by minimum freights and the abolition of 
the Deferred Rebate system. You think that 
would give the Indian Mercantile Marine a fair 
chance to start ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. We ivill suppose that your advice is 
accepted and it is decided to give this protec- 
tion. What is your idea about the arrangements 
for the supply of Officers ? 

A. I think vStatc aid would bo necessary 
in the form of a training ship. ” 

Q. Do you think Government should supply 
a training ship free or would you levy fees from 
students ? 

A. I think the cadets sliould be* able to 
support themselves similar to cadets in other 
lines of life. 

Q. You mean lilic the Conway or Worcester ? 

A, No. I mean cadets in different services, 
say, the Forest Department. They should be 
given the same facilities as the cadets in differ- 
ent services. 

Q. From your experience, do you think that 
a sufficient number of young Indian gentlemen, 
similar to the officers in the British Mercantile 
Marine, will be forthcoming ? 

A. From the lower classes, yes ; but not from 
the middle classes. 

Q. Do you mean the class that forms the 
crow in steamers now ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think they have sufficient 
intelligence to rise to the higher classes of 
officers ? 

A. Yes. 

.. Q. Do you think they can rise finally to be 
Board of Trade Masters ? 

A. Yes, it might be, possibly; by develop- 
ment in two generations, but they coiild ulti- 
mately rise to that position by education. 

Q. Do you tlunk that a sufficient number 
of young Indian lads will be coming fonvard 
straight away ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you had any applications from 
Indian Officers to send their* sons to sea ? 


A. No. 

Q. Would that apply to the Royal Indian 
Marine or to an Indian Navy ? 

A. I should like recruitment to take place 
from the same social class as the officers of the 
Indian Army are recruited. 

Q. Do you think they would go to sea ? 

A. I should saj’’ ‘y^s.’ 

Q. By ‘two generations’ I take it you mean 
the sons or grandsons of the present Indians 
who are in command of vessels like those of 
the Bombay Steam Navigation ? 

A. I should think their sons, if given proper 
education ; certainly their grandsons. 

Q. Before selecting candidates for a training 
sliip, would you have anj' sort or test or a 
preliminary examination ? 

A. An educational test would be necessary. 

Q. Have you any idea how high or how low 
that test should be ? 

A. I have no idea ; but, of course, a consi- 
derable knowledge of English would be neces- 
sary. 

Q. Do you propose to recruit Engineers of 
ships in the same -way ? 

A. They might be recruited in much the 
same way. 

Q. Have the Mogul or Arab Line and the 
Scindia Company all Indian Engineers ? 

A. They have many Indian Engineers. 

Q. You arc in charge of the Pilot Service. 
Do you think' there is any reason why Indians 
should not also become pilots ? 

A. In course of time they could rise to 
become Pilots. 

Q. Before joining the Pilot Service, what 
class of certificates have they at Karachi ? 

A. Master’s certificates. 

Q. Have you had an 3 ' applications from 
Indians or Anglo-Indians to join the service 
at Karachi 1 

A. None. 

Q. Supposing a properly qualified Indian 
Anglo-Indian came along, is there any bar 
against hhn ? 

A. There is no bar. 

Q. It has been said by many witnesses, chiefly 
Indian, that to develop an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, the coastal trade ought to be reserved 
for Indian- owned ships. 

A. I do not think it is necessary to do so. 

Q. But have you any objections to the coastal 
trade being reserved ? 

A. I am opposed to monopoly in any shape 
or form. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. If the coastal 
trade is reserved for Indians, other Indian 
companies will be started, and there will be 
competition among Indian companies them 
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selves. Would you object in that case also 
to reserve the coastal trade ? 

A. When I vas in Australia about 20 years 
a<^o, the coastal trade, there was rcseivcdfor 
Australian vessels, and I have seen the same 
thing in America; I consider it obnoxious for 
any nation to reserve its coastal trade exclusir c- 
ly for its own ships. 

Q. They have certain rules and regulations, 
wliich have to be observed by other companies, 

A. I have recently seen the rvorkings of it 
in America and I thinlr it is objectionable. 

Q. But it helps the growth of national 
shipping ? 

A. That may be true, but I do not think it 
is necessary for tlie formation of an Indian 
Mercantile Marino. 

Q. The idea amongst the Indians is that they 
will not be able to compete with British Com- 
panies unless you give them some sort of protec- 
tion. 

A. I agree that there must be some protection 
given. 

Q. At least in the beginning, for some j-cars, 
don’t you tliink that the coastal trade should 
be reserved V 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q, The Scindia Company could not compete 
and had to come to terms with the B. I. V 

A. During the seventeen years I have been 
in India, two, if not three, Swadeshi compa- 
nies have been run off their feet and I should 
e,ertainly advocate protection to prevent that 
but not protection so drastic as the reservation 
of the coastal trade. 

Q, You are only in favour of the abolition of 
the Deferred Kebato system and the doing 
away with rate-cutting by some sort of mini- 
mum freights V 

A. I should also favour any other legislation, 
more or less of a simple nature, which would 
not be so drastic as the reservation of the coastal 
trade would be. 

Q. Any subsidy or bounty ? 

A. I do. not think any subsidies or bounties 
are necessary to the establishment of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. But all the Indian companies that have 
hitherto been formed could not compete with 
the non-Indian companies and had to go into 
liquidation ? 

A. I think that has been solely due to the 
rate-wars. 

Q. Was it not, to some extent, due to in- 
efficient management ? 

A, I do not think so. Kate-cutting appears 
to me to be the principal cause of the Indian 
companies disappearing in the past. 


Q. Arc you in favour of ship-building in 
India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that it should be encouraged 
in this countrj' V 

A . I think so. 

Q. Do jmu think there will be any difficulty 
on account of skilled labour or can j'ou train 
such labour in the country' ? 

A. 1 think it can be trained. In fact 1 
think India has exceptionally fine facilities 
in this respect. The ‘proximity of Calcutta 
to oonl and iron arc extraordinary facilities, 
and potential labour cxist.s. 

Q. Have you any experience of Calcutta V. 

A. Ye.s — two yeans’. 

Q. Do yon think that the climatic condi- 
tions of Calcutta uill in any way affect the 
ship- building industry '( 

A. It docs not seem to affect the Indian 
labour. I .see the men working in tire hot 
weather just in the same waj' a.s at other times. 

77ic Ihtn'hh Mr. Lalubhui Samajdas. — Q. You 
told us yon Irave experience of the working ol 
the ilogirl Litre and yorr arc satipfied Avrth it, I 
daresay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said that there were Indian Officers, 
but not any Indian Commanders. What rank 
of officers have you ? 

A, Second Officers. 

Q. Do they pass their Board of Trade 
Exnrninatiorr Y 

A. Not in Karachi, 

Q. But they have to pass an examixration 
before they take up such po.sts in a ship. 

A. For Second Mate’s certificate probably, 
that is for foreign trade. 

Q, Are they alloued to take foreign trade 
cortificates also ? 

A. A ship is only required to have a certi- 
ficated Captain and Chief Officer ; it is not 
absolutely necessary for the Second Officer 
to have a certificate. 

Q. These officers then that you spoke of have 
no certificates ? 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. If given the necessary training, do you 
think they would be able to take charge of a 
ship ? 

A. Yes, in course of time. 

Q. The Mogul Line has almost all European 
Officers ? 

A. Yes, they have very few Indians. 

Q. You said that there is no necessity for 
bounties or subsidies. It has been suggested 
to us that in the early stages when the Indian 
Mercantile Marine is not properly developed 
we may have recourse to various foims of State 





aid by a sort of protection to industries by 
Government in the form of Navigation Bounties. 
Do you oppose that on principle ? 

A. T think that an Indian Mercantile Marine 
can come into existence without any bounty. 

Q. What has been suggested to us is that we 
have a large number of ships on the coast and 
that these will suffice for the trade. There is 
no room for new companies to come in and 
if they come, the old-established companies can 
easily drive them out. In order to help the 
new companies to stand on their legs, is there 
any objection on principle to give subsidies or 
Navigation bounties in the early stages ? 

A. No. there is nothing objectionable. 

Q. You Avant minimum rates fixed. It has 
been suggested to us that, with the fixation 
of minimum rates, we should have maximum 
rates also so that if there is a monopoly it ma}' 
not hit the consumer to an unfair extent. 
Would you favour a maximum rates being 
fixed ? 

A. At present I only sec the necessity for 
minimum rates. 

Q. Later on, if some sort of monopoly is 
created, Avould you then have recourse to 
maximum rates also ? 

■A. Yes. 

Q. You said that cadets should be able to 
support themselves in the same Avay as they 
do in other Avalks of life, e.g., Forests. We have 
been told by the Principal of the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute that the Govern- 
ment charges for a student come up to Rs. 650 
per annum,' Avhereas the fees paid arc Bs. 100 
only, 'Similarly in the case of the Engineering, 
Agricultural or Medical Colleges, Government 
have to pay four or five times what the students 
pay. Have you any objection to similar help 
being given by Government to the starting of an 
Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

' A. No. 

Q. Khalassis and the ordinary crew class ; 
do you think that if they are given sufficient 
preliminary training, education in English, 
elementary mathematics, etc., they would be 
able to pass examinations and take charge of 
ships as Officers, or do you think that intelli- 
gence is a monopoly of the higher classes ? 

A. I observe that the sons of, possibly 
lascars, who are educated rise to become clerks. 
I know of oases in the Port Trust hero where 
sons of lascars and skilled workers, Avho have 
come from the loAver class have become clerks. 
If they can become clerks, I do not see why 
with good training they should not become 
Officers of ships. 

Q. You said in reply to the President that 
the middle classes were not corain gforward and 


tliat your eceived no applications from them ? 
Did you advertise for anv ? 

A. No. 

Q. You are merely giving your general 
impression that they are not likely to come for- 
ward possibly on account of caste prejudice ? 

A . I did not think of it from the point of view 
of caste prejudice. I think in the traditions of 
India it is only the loAver classes that have 
gone to the sea. 

Q. In all times, the officers and the merchants 
belonged onlj’^ to what we call the higher classes. 
Formerly thej’- took to shipping and thrived. 
Sea faring was not confined to the loAA^er classes 
only. We were told in Bombay by some 
Avitnesses that OAving to the displacement of 
Avooden ships 63’- steam ships, the old enter- 
prising and sea faring spirit had died out. If 
proper opportunities Avere given, then the 
middle class people would also come forward 
and take to shipping. If some arrangements 
are made on the same lines as the5’^ do for the 
King's Commission, then would not the higher 
classes come forward ? 

A. Tlie same arrangements may be made. 

Q. You haAm experience of Burma ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You knoAv of the pilots on the IrraAvaddi 
AA'ho are all Burmans ? 

A. I have seen Burmans doing pilot Avork 
for the riAmr steamers. But that is a very Ioav 
form of piloting. 

Q. Given the opportunity they ma}’’ perhaps 
be easily trained up later on for higher forms of 
piloting ? 

A. On the IrraAvaddi the pilot only requires 
local knoAvledge but a pilot on the sea at Karachi 
or Bombay has to possess a different kind of 
knowledge, that of handling ships. 

Q. If one gets up to a second mate or a first 
mate and then special instructions are given in 
piloting, then can he get up ? We Avant to 
make h beginning now.. 

A. My opinion is this. If an Indian is fit 
to officer and command a ship, he is equally 
fit to become a pilot. 

Q. You said in reply to the President that you 
are against reservation of the coastal trade for 
Indians. Is it on principle or is it because it 
Avill create monopolies ? You said that your 
experience of Australia and America told you 
that it Avould not be beneficial to reserve the 
coastal trade ? Can you give specific instances 
Avhere the effects of reservation Avere bad or 
monstrous ? 

A I can tell you one concrete instance. 
Honolulu is a port at Avhich ships of many 
nationalities call. The Japanese ships, British 
ships and ships of other nations call at that 
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port. When passengers disembark, they are 
unable to leave the island except in an American 
ship. Ihere I observed the Japanese and the 
British ships leaving the port with 30 or 40 
empty cabins and American citi/.cns and others 
unable to leave the island for want of room in 
American ships. 

Q, Is the American coastal service not able 
to cater for all of them ? 

A. It cannot cater for all in the rush seasons. 
American subjects have in my prosoneo 
declaimed against the iniquities of the Ej'^stem. 
Sometimes passengers have to wait for weeks to- 
gether in the rush season before they can get 
out of the island. 

Q. How long ago was that Act passed in 
America ? 

A. I think it is an old Act. 

Q. The American Government have not yet 
thought it necessary or desirable to repeal 
that Act ? 

A. No. 

Q. Except the few grumblers, all the other 
American citizens think it necessary to have 
the Act ? 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. You said that in Australia also there was 
the same difficulty on account of reservation ? 

A. I often found that British ships from 
say Freomantle to Sydney wore going with 
empty space, because they could not take cargo 
on account of the law that was in force. 

Q. If wo had a universal brotherhood of 
nations living in peace, then free trade would bo 
an ideal thing ; but as it is, each country protects 
itself. That is the reason why India wants to 
protect herself. If it can be ari-angod to develop 
the Indian mercantile marine without doing any 
harm to the existing companies, would you 
' have any objection on principle to reserve the 
coastal trade ? It is possible that tire existing 
companies may be registered in India ? 

A. No, I do not object on principle. 

Q. You think that the country ma}' not bo 
able to cater for all requirements and that 
other shipping companies may suffer because 
they may have to go empty just as is the case 
in Honolulu, which you referred to ? 

A. Undoubtedly there arc difficulties in the 
way. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You S 3 unpathisc with 
the wish of the Indians to start a mercantile 
marine of their own ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have said you have seen the actual 
working of several Indian shipping companies 
at Karachi and Calcutta ? Are their ships 
worked as officientlj' as other ships in the 
coastal trade ? 


A. I cannot speak from the traffic point of 
view ; but from the point of view of seamanship, 
they arc quite good. ( 

Q. Wc cannot expect otherwise under the 
existing circumslanccs because at present the 
pcr.'sonnol by which they arc manned is chicliy 
British and so there is no reason -why they 
should not be worked as cfficiontty ns the other 
coastal linos ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You cannot- speak of the management of 
these lines V 

A. No. 

Q. You arc simpl 3 ' giving 3 mnr opinion ns a 
seaman ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You arc against special bounties or 
subsidies to Indian owned shipping companies ? 

A. Yes; I consider the bounties to bo un- 
necessary'. 

Q. You say you would like some sort of 
legislation to stop unfair competition ? 

A. Yes. 

(?. You consider rate cutting an uimatural 
state of atfairs ? 

A. Not unnatural, 

Q. Supposing 3 'ou had a shop and you sold 
certain articles at certain prices ; I come along 
and start another shop. charging less for the 
same articles what would you do ? 

A. I would follow suit, 

Q. You would have to protect your on’ri 
business, that is quite natural ? 

A. Yes. 

(?. So it is in connection with shipping ? 

A. Yes. 

(?. Coming back to tho shopping business, 
after a time you might after ho has proved 
himself go to the other shopkeeper and say'; 
“ Lot us come to some arrangement and work 
together.” You can imagine that state of 
atfairs ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Prom tho point of view of business it 
is quite understandable that when another 
shipping company' comes into competition with 
an established one, there would bo a fight ? 

A. Yes, that is quite understandable. 

Q. It is natural because an established line 
cannot be expected to open its arms to a new 
comer -who is not to try' to take away' something 
of its business ? 

A. Yes; that is tho natural thing that 
happens in every walk of life. 

Q. You suggested that to prevent this rate 
cutting, minimum freight rates should bo 
introduced so that everybody' will have an 
equal chance to compete ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Your idea is that the coastal trade should 
not bo reserved except possibly against non- 
British shipping companies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You sympathise v^ith the idea of keeping 
out alien companies belonging to other nationa- 
lities from trading on the coast ? 

A. Yes. I would if necessary keep out alien 
companies and reserve the coastal trade for 
British companies which include Indian com- 
panies, but I am really against reservations. 

Q. You object to the rebate system and rate 
cutting wars ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have been a sailor all your life ? 

Yes, 

Q. Your views therefore are not based on 
personal business experience but rather from a 
genera] superficial one. 

A . My knowledge of rebates has been entirely 
gleaned from the pamphlet issued by the 
Imperial Shipping Committee on the deferred 
rebate system. 

Q. Have you read the report of the Committee 
on the deferred rebate system ? There was a 
Gommittee which considered this deferred rebate 
system and a well thought out and exhaustive 
report has been published ? 

A. I have road the final report of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee. 

Q. Don’t you find that the report is not 
against the deferred rebate system ? 

A. As an alternative to the deferred rebate 
system, the committee allowed a system of 
agreement between shipowners. I do not agree 
with it as regards the Indian coast. 

Q. You differ from men who have all through 
their lives been in business both as shipowners 
and shippers ? 

A. They have not been in India as I have 
all through my working life, 

Q. What I am driving at is that when I v/ant 
advice on the management of shipping lines, 
you would not expect me to come to you for 
it ? 

A. It is not within my province to give advice 
on shipping matters. 

Q. You are very emphatic that the coastal 
trade should not bo reserved for Indian owned 
ships and in this respect you agree with Capt. 
H. M. Salmond ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You base your reasons for that opinion 
on what you have seen in Australia and 
America ? 

A. I saw that reservation in Australia and 
America was not beneficial and so I have come 
to the conclusion that it is no use reserving 
the coastal trade of India. 


Q. You know that there is a large section of 
Australians who object to this reservation of 
the coastal trade personally 2 

A. I do not know thaf, 

Q. The Australians haye found that the trade 
suffers unnecessarily on account of high freights 
and insufiSciency of service and the question of 
removing the restriction is under consideration 
at the present time ? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. You mentioned one or two Swadeshi or 
Indian companies that were not successful owing 
to rate cutting ? Do you thinlc that there is 
nothing else to which their want of success may 
bo attributed such as insufficiency of capital, 
faulty management, etc. 

A. I am not aware that these companies 
failed on account of the latter reasons. 

Q. There is a company which we may des- 
cribe as well managed and has had sufficient 
capital and it has survived the competition. 
1 am referring to the Scindia company. That 
Avill illustrate that the coastal trade need not 
be reserved, because if a company is efficiently 
managed, it can fight its way in ? 

A. Yes; I do not see any reason for the 
reservation of the Indian coast. 

Q. Supposing a new Indian company were 
formed ; do you thinlc that the Scindia company 
would fight the new comer ? 

A. I think they would. 

Q. How would you describe the Indian 
mercantile marine ? Would you describe the 
Indian mercantile marine as a company owned 
by Indians, registered in India, with' a rupee 
capital and whose ships are manned by Indians ? 

A. That is the ultimate ideal. I take it 
that the Indian mercantile marine must start 
as the Japanese mercantile marine started. 
I thinlc the aim might be to follow on the lines 
of development of the Jajiancse mercantile 
marine. 

Q. With that idea you would be inclined to 
train Indians as a first step to become officers ? 

A. Not as an independent step. . 

Q, Not altogether as an independent step 
•but as one of the cheif steps to establish a 
mercantile marine ? 

A. It should be a concomitant step, 

Q. Supposing an Indian company chartered 
ships which are English in everj^ respect, English 
built and English officered, supposing they 
started in business with ,those ships because 
they thought it would be profitable, would you 
call that an Indian mercantile marine V 

A. No. 

Q. Capt. Salmond has written quite a lot on 
training ; do you agree with him tx 
should be a nautical college or col)k 
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'young nion and then that they should go to 
sea in a training ship ? 

A. I do not consider a nautical college is 
absolutely necessary. 

Q. Supposing there is a son of an Indian 
gentleman who wants to go to sea. The youth 
is aged 14 or 1 3 and is educated up to the same 
standard as an English lad who goes to sea. 
How would you start the young man ? 

A. I think it null bo sulScient to send him to 
’ a sea going training ship straight away. I do 
not say that would be the best course. The 
better course for him rvould be first of all to 
receive education in a nautical college but I 
do not think that is an absolute necessity. 

Q. Your idea is that part of his training 
should be in a sea going training ship, a tho- 
roughly well-equipped training ship with proper 
teachers on board ? 

A. I tliink so ; he would then combine the 
two educations it he had proper teachers on 
board. 

Q. It would be a floating nautical college 
affording practical experience ? 

A. Yes. It should be for both kinds of 
apprentices, deck and engineering. 

Q. I suppose you cannot say any more than 
anyone else can say, rvith any degree of certain- 
ty, that sufficient numbers of the right tj^pc of 
young man w’ould come forward to be trained 
as officers ? 

A. 1 think the present difficulty is one of 
initial general education. 

Q. Wo are told that there arc thousands of 
boys in this country rvho arc well educated 
and who have no openings for them in the 
ordinary -walks of life. Those that arc inclined 
for a seafaring life may be given a trial ? 

A. I think we may make engineers out of 
them but not sailors. I do not think they 
have got the inherited instinct. 

Q. You consider that to have officers for the 
Indian mercantile marine, you would have to 
rely upon promotion from the lascar seamen ? 

A. I think the lower classes wdll rise up to 
it. I have seen sons of the lascar class -who are 
fortunate enough to be educated, occupying 
positions as clerks. 

Q. You think that is not because they prefer 
to go as clerks instead of following their father’s 
profession ’ 

A. Because they had been educated they 
came to occupy jiositions as clerks ; if they are 
given education for the sea, they might equally 
become efficient officers. 

Q. Your point is that we shall have to draw 
the officers in the Indian mercantile marine 
from the sons of those fathers who have been 


accustomed to a seafaring life all through their 
lives ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards engineers, you think it an easier 
question to solve because there are a lot of 
capable engineers at sea already ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To become an engineer at sea you do not 
want special training as is the case for an 
officer ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you think that if ship-building is 
taken up in this countrj’^ as an industry (I am 
talking of steel ship-building) it will bo 
a success ? 

A. I think it -would be a success on the 
Calcutta side. 

Q. Why on the Calcutta side ? 

A. On account of Calcutta’s proximity to 
the coal and iron fields. 

Q. Therefore they would bo able to compete, 
as regards prices, better than on this side of 
India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do j'ou think that the labour on the 
Calcutta side is capable of being trained to 
become sufficiently skilful like 'the men in the 
ship- building yards at home? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. The trouble at the present moment is 
that a tremendous amount of supervision is 
required in the case of Indian labour. Do 
you think we can got over that difficulty ? 

A. I think so. 

Sir John Bilen. — Q, Would you mind telling 
us what your reasons are which led you to think 
that the Deferred Rebate system on the Indian 
coast was a bad thing ? You said that the 
Imperial Shipping Committee came to certain 
conclusions which you did not agree with so 
far as India is concerned ? Why ? 

A. The Deferred Rebate system gives a ship 
owner a hold over a shipper. 

Q. That is the case cveiy where. What is 
the peculiaritj’^ about India which makes you 
disagree with the conclusions of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee ? 

A. I only advocate protection to a certain 
extent for India. I am not advocating protec- 
tion to the shipping trade anj'whorc else. 

Q. I rather gathered from what you said 
that you knew India very well and the Imperial 
Shipping Committee did not. You came to the 
conclusion that for India and for India alone 
you believed the abolition of the Rebate system 
should apply ? 

A. Yes ; I meant it for India alone. 

<?. What are the reasons that are peculiar 
to India, and not for the rest of the world ? 
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A. I said that tli-- abolition of the Rebate 
system M-as one of tin forms of protection that 
I Avoiild give fit the starting of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. The abolition of the Rebate system rvould 
admit of more comi>ctition than retaining it. 
Is that so ? 

A. I should tliinlr so. 

Q. Do you think that in peace times com- 
petition is protection to a ]\Iercantile Marine 
in process of formation ? 

A. Coupled with controlled freight rates. 

Q. What sorb of competition can it be when 
freight rates are controlled ? 

A. I am not an advocate of competition; 
I ask for it only up to a certain limit. 

Q. You have told us that the abolition of the 
Rebate sj’stem would increase competition. 

A. You suggested that, and I agreed with 
you that it probably would. 

Q. Your main object would then be to prevent 
competition ? 

A. Unhealthy competition, bearing in view 
that this is for a specific purpose, viz. the 
development of an In^an Mercantile Marine. 

Q. You think that doing away with the 
Rebate system and fixing rates would do away 
with competition ? 

A. Yes, with unliealthy competition. 

Q. Would there be any competition if the 
rate was fixed ? 

A. In some cases fixed rates might never 
be necessary. 

Q. If the Deferred Rebate system is abolished 
and there is no fixing of rates, would it not 
practically amount to unlimited competition ? 

A. Rot if the law was so framed as to fix 
rates when necessary. 

Q. Do you mean to say that when competi- 
tion became effective you would do away with 
it ? 

A. Yes., if necessary for the purpose in view. 

Q. When you have people really fighting 
with each other, there is real competition. You 
would prevent that competition ? 

A. I am subordinating business instincts 
and, possibly, natural instincts for this one 
purpose, viz. the development of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. If this is your main interest, can’t you 
achieve it by retaining the Deferred Rebate 
sj'stem so as to prevent new people from coming 
in and making unfair competition ? lam not 
satisfied from your statement that the two 
proposals you make, viz. doing away with the 
Deferred Rebate and the fixing of rates, hang 
together. 

A. They are just suggestions ; protection 
might have to go very much further. 


Q. You think that the suggestions you make 
might not be sufficient for protection ? 

A. They might not be ; I think they would 
aid protection. 

Q. What is your idea about the training of 
cadets ; should they be Government cadets ? 
You spoke of the Army cadets. 

A. Possibly I could have drawn a better 
parallel by reference to the Medical cadets. 
I understand that in Government Medical 
Colleges there are many students of whom, 
possibly, 25 per cent, automatically enter 
Government service and the remaining 75 per 
cent, no doubt become private practitioners. 

Q. There you have a big market for students 
who do not go into the Government service. 
Do you say that Medical students always seek 
Government aid ? 

A. I think that in tiffs country Medical 
students all go to Government Colleges and 
receive Government aid possibly in an indirect 
form. 

Q. Then your idea is that some of those who 
receive aid for training in Nautical matters 
should go into Government service and the 
remainder would do best to enter the Indian 
Mercantile 3Iarine ? 

A. I should give none of them any guarantee 
of employment after training. If they elect 
to be trained, it should be -without any guarantee 
of employment after training. 

Q. In reply to the President you spoke of 
the Army cadets. You were thinking of the 
Royal Indian Marine and not of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine, so far as the training of 
cadets is concerned. Is that so ? 

A. I -was thinking of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine, but not necessarily Government cadets. 

Q. They would be analogous to the Medical 
students who take their chance in private 
service ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe in a State Steamship 
Line ? 

A. No. 

Q. What is khe difference between a line 
that is subsidized by Government and has 
ships built in Government-owned shipyards 
and a State Steamship Line ? I thought you 
advocated a kind of Line that is not a State 
Steamship Line but wiU not a line in the form 
in which I put it to you practically amount to 
the same thing. 

A. I did not intend to advocate one of that 
description. 

Q. What is your limitation as to 
ance to be given by Government ? 


I 
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A. I do not consider any subsidy or bounty 
necessaiy to develop an Indian Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q, That is not one of the methods you meant 
by protection ? 

1 No. 

Q. Your pilots have to handle ships. Do 
they know hoiv to do that before they become 
pilots ? 

A, Not necessarily as in Karachi they learn 
as probationers. They have to have a Master s 
certificate. 

Q. You told us that the reservation of the 
eoasting trade was objectionable and later .on 
you told us that your objection was that an 
American could not travel in a foreign ship 
from Honolulu to San Francisco. Does not 
that objection hold good in the case of cay 
a Japanese, English or any body. 

A. Yes. 

<3. If I wanted to go in a non-American ship 
from Honolulu to San Francisco, I cannot do so V 

A. That is so. 

Q. You said that in order to Indianize 
British ships, they would have to be owned, 
manned and managed by Indians and a state- 
ment was made that there would be no ob- 
jection to British ships plying on the Indian 
coast provided they were Indianized. 

A. Yes, but the latter seems to me to be 
rather too closely allied with reservation of the 
coastal trade. 

Q. Assuming that the reservation is decided 
upon and nobody is allowed to trade on the 
Indian coast except ships that are Indianized 
with Indian capital and Indian management, 
the statement was made that there would be 
no objection to British ships coming under 
those terms. Don’t you thinlt that if British 
ships were compelled to come under these terms 
they will have to be bought by Indians at very 
low prices ? 


A. That is a matter which is entirely outside 
my province. If there is no reservation of 
the coast for Indian traffic, questions such as 
Indian capital and Indian management do not 
arise. 

Q. But I asked you to assume that the 
coastal trade was reserved ? 

A. I certainly have not formulated any 
ideas of that description. 

Q. I was only putting to you the view of 
the ship-owner, viz., that he would be compelled 
to sell his ships to Indian capitalists at a lower 
price. 

A. Or remove them elsewhere. I am afraid 
that is a point I have not really considered. 

Q. Apart from financial considerations, do 
you think that ships could be built in Karaclii ? 

A. I take it that ships can be built anywhere, 
and that includes Karachi. 

Q. Have you any idea of the relative value 
of labour here and its output per hour per 
man ns compared wdth Calcutta ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you think labour is good in Karachi ? 

A. kly opinion is that labour is not as good 
hero as at Calcutta. 

Q. Therefore, you will have the double 
disadvantage in building ships here, viz. of 
having coal and iron a long distance aw'sy and 
labour being not so efficient as at Calcutta. 

A. That is so. 

Q. Therefore 3 ’ou would not advocate ship- 
building in Karachi ? 

A. No. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Lahthhai Samaldas. Q. You 
said jmu had experience of the Australian coastal 
trade being reserwed for Australian ships. We 
have been told that under the British Merchant 
Shipping Act, no coastal trade can be reserved 
by any Colony or Dominion. Have jmu any idea 
if that is done by legislation and if so, how ? 

A. I am afraid I do not loiow. 

President . — Thank you very -much. 


Witness No 23. 


M., Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Karachi. 
Written statement, dated the 4th April 1923. 


Engineer Lieutenant-Commander J. S. PAGE, E. I. 


Q. 22. Private Yards. 

Do not recommend the establishment or 
development of Government dockyard for 
this purpose. 

Q. 23. Most unsatisfactory. 

Q. 24. Lack of proper facilities. 

Lack of practical knowledge on part of 
workers. 


Workers not sufficiently skilled for such 
work. ^ 

Cost of building higher than elsewhere. 
Q. 25. No. 

Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 27. Construction bounties. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q. 30. Steel only. 1000 tons 


gross. 
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Q. 31. To be determined later •when ship- 
buUding costs have been thoroughly gone into. 

Q. 32. Yes. 

Q, 33. Optional ; but all materials manu- 
factured in India -would have to undergo the 
necessary test and inspection similar to those 
in the United Kingdom, 

Q. 34. Materials to be allowed into the 
country at a reduced duty. Amount to be 
fixed on investigation. 

Q. 35. Duty to be paid by the ship-builder 
in the first instance, and afterwards refunded 
on production of a Certificate from the Surveyor 
stating that the material has been worked 
into a vessel for which a bounty is claimed. 

Q. 36. Unsatisfactory, except for small craft. 

Q. 37. Wooden sliip cannot compete in 
point of efficiency -with steel ships. 

(?. uty. Yo. 

Q. 39. Ko. 

Q. 42. No. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. GO. (a) Yes. (6) No. (c). Yes. 


Q. 61. All ship-building and Engineering: 
Firms who are on the Government list to employ 
selected apprentices, teach them the Science- 
and Practice of Engineering, and a Govern- 
ment grant to be allowed for each -one who- 
completes the full apprenticeship and passes 
the final examination. Apprentices should 
be required to serve in the Indian Mercantile 
Marine for a period of at least five years after 
completion of apprenticeship under penalty. 

Marine Engineering Colleges to be provided in 
Bombay and Calcutta to enable Engineers 
to study for the Board of Trade Examination. 
These Colleges could be attached to any exist- 
ing Engineering College. 

Q. 62. Not at present. 

Q. 63. None that I know of. 

Q. 65. Candidates should be recruited under 
the common entry system, and after being, 
instructed up to a point in this country should 
be sent to either a Government Dockyard 
or any well Imown Firm in the United Kingdom 
for a further period of four years to complete- 
their training: 


Oral evidence, Karachi, the 10th December 1923. 


President. — We are here for the puipose of 
advising the Government of India on how to 
start an Indian Mercantile Marine and an 
Indian Ship-building industry in India, 
We are searching for information from your 
knowledge of the subject. If we ask any 
questions that you do not feel competent to 
answer or rather -would not ans\ver, you need 
not hesitate to say so. 

Q. Is there anj’- reason why ships should 
not be guilt in India ? 

A. There is no reason whatever, but the 
workmen and everybody -wtII have to be taught ; 
in mj’^ opinion they are not competent to build 
any big ships in India. 

Q. From 5 >-our knowledge of them, is there 
any reason why they should not learn ? 

A. No ; Avith time and experience I think 
they could. The only thing is that they are 
not physically fit to carry out any hea-vy work. 

Q. Would that militate against sliip-building ? 

A. Yes, that is my experience. '\^ffien they 
get on to very heavy work, they are at a loss ; 
they are not physically strong. 

Q. Otherwise, there is no reason Avhy they 
should not make good ? 

A. I see no reason why they should not. 

Q. You are in favour of ships being built 
in private yards ? 

a: Yes. 


Q. What are your reasons ? 

A. I thinlc Government Dockyards should 
be kept for naval purposes, and probably the- 
work could be done cheaper in private yards. 

Q. You think you can save a certain amount 
of unnecessary expense in administration ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Are you in favour of construction bounties ? 

A. Yes, if you are in favour of building in 
India, because they cannot compete -ndth 
home terms. 

Q. What sort of a guarantee do you recom- 
mend ? 

A. I am not a businessman. I suppose 
they could pay so much per ton, Avhich would 
roughly approximate to the difference in the 
price of a ship built in India and one built 
at home. 

Q. You are only suggesting bounties for 
steel vessels ? 

A. Yes. 

, Q. What about the Avooden ship-building- 
industry ? 

A. It is a thing of the past. A wooden 
ship does not 'last as long as a steel vessel ; 
it is expensive to repair and I do not tliink 
Government AviU be justified in giving cons- 
truction bounties for the puipose of buUding 
AA'Ooden ships. 
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Q. I see you say that all materials manu- 
factured in India would have to undergo the 
necessary test and inspection ? 

A. I see no reason why the materials should 
not he manufactured in India provided they 
exactly undergo the same test and inspection 
as at home. 

Q. You are in favour of materials for shijr* 
building being allowed into the country at a 
reduced rate ? 

^.-At a reduced customs latc. 

Q. Would that he a permanent measure ? 

A. Until the industries arc able to turn 
out stuff as cheaply as outsiders. 

Q. Supposing the Government of India 
decided to grant construction bounties to 
ship-building, would you confine it to anj' 
particular part of India ? 

A. I should say any part, but Bombay 
and Calcutta are best fitted for ship-building. 
You have at these two places workmen who 
nnderstand a certain amount of the ship- 
building work. In Karachi there is no one 
who knows anything about it. Here j'ou will 
have to bring the labour either from Calcutta 
or Bombay until people are educated. 

Q. Is there a good supply of labour in Karachi? 

A. There is no labour here at all. 

The President. — Q, If shipbuilding yards 
are started, would you be in favour of res- 
tricting the higher posts to Indians as they 
become efficient, as they did in Japan.? 

A. 1 have not studied that question and 
I do not think I am in a position to give an 
opinion on that point. 

Q. You have experience of the competency 
of Indians to go into the engineering branch ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that they show sufficient 
ability to be likely later on to become engineers 
and chief engineers in ocean going steamers ? 

A. They will require a great deal more experi- 
ence before they can do so. My experience 
is that they aie quite all right in certain positions 
but when a crisis occurs they are at a loss 
what to do. 

Q. Is it because they have not had the 
training which others have had in proper ship- 
building 3’^ards ? 

A. They have never held any responsible 
positions so far; you cannot develop very 
much until you are put in responsible positions 
and called upon to tackle difficult situations. 

Q. Havp you examined their knowledge 
in engineering ? 


A. They are quite good in theory ; but when 
it comes to practice most of them fail owing 
to lack of experience. 

Q. In the Indian ships jmu have surveyefi 
arc there Indian Engineers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do jmu find them keeping their engines 
in good order ? 

A. There is no comparison beriveen a Euro- 
pean and an Indian, so far as engine keeping 
is concerned. The Indian lots tilings go too 
far. Once I had to detain a ship and make 
them carry out certain repairs, which were 
in mj' opinion due to the negligence of the 
engine staff. 

Q. What would be the best method of pro- 
ducing efficient engineers 7 

A. To qualify for engineering, he would 
have to be in a dockyard or shipbuilding yard 
for a certain number of yeare and then go 
to sea just in the same way as European Engin- 
eers do. I think that is the best way of turning 
out efficient engineers. 

Q. You are of opinion that all shipbuilding 
and engineering firms who arc on the Govern- 
ment list should employ selected apprentices ? 

A. I am assuming that ships are built in 
India ; then these firms sliould be compelled 
to take a certain number of apprentices. 
Theoretical as well as training should be given to 
these apprentices during their apprenticeship ’ 
and thej^ should have an examination when 
training is completed. If the result of the 
examination does not reach a certain standard, 
they should be put back for further training. 
These apprentices should bo compelled to 
servo in the Indian mercantile marine for 
a certain number of years, because if they 
find better job elsewhere, they will secure 
them. 

Q. Without Government subsidised lines, 
do you think that there is sufficient scope 
-for them to get their future training ? 

A. Not at present. 

Q. Do you advise the Government to run 
state lines ? 

A. Not at all. Engineers may be trained in 
Marine Engineering Colleges attached to any 
existing engineering college. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Do jmu believe in boun- 
ties ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I will place before jmu another plan for 
your consideration. Supposing that an Indian 
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mercantile merine is started in this country. 
Supposing the Government says that all ships 
that come into the Indian mercantile marine 
after a certain date should be built in India. 
Do you want bounties even then ? Do you 
thinlc this is a practicable scheme ? 

J. That depends upon what progress the 
Indians make in sliipbuilding. 

Q. If you have notice that aU ships coming 
into the mercantile marine after a certain 
date must be ships built in India, would that 
not be a sufficient encouragement for ship- 
builder's to come forward and open new ship- 
building yards' ? 

A. I thinlc it would be a very great incentive. 

Q. Would it be necessary to give bounties 
even then ? 

A. Not Avhen India is fully able to build 
her ovTi ships. 

Q. The scheme I have suggested to you is 
not whether India can build sliips or not; 
my point is if the Government insist that the 
Indian mercantile marine ships reserved for 
coastal trade should be ships built in India, 
would that be a sufficient encouragement for 
shipbuilders to come forward without boimties ? 

.4. I do not Icnow that by itself it would be 
sufficient; no doubt it would be a great in- 
centive. 

Q. Till the time that aU ships are built in 
India would you maintain the present 'rate of 
customs duty or would you reduce it ? 

A. I think they should have a rebate on 
the stuff they caimot get here and which they 
import from outside. 

Q. The condition of insisting that the Indian 
mercantile rrrarine should consist of ships 
built in India should be accompairied by the 
loAvering of the customs duty to begin vdth ? 

A. Yes ; because they might not be able 
to manirfacture what they warrt. They will 
have to get the stuff from outside. 

Q. Do you know about the ability or the 
efficiency of labour ? 

A. They are very fairly efficient. But 
they are not as efficient in Karachi as they are 
in Calcutta. I have just come from Calcutta ; 
the labour here compares very unfavourably 
with the labour there. 

Q. I Imow that in shipbuilding there is no 
experience in Karaclii and therefore whatever 
experience Bengal has is to the good of Karachi. 
That was not what I meant. What I meant 
was : Is the native energy in Karachi better 
or worse than that in Bengal ? 

A. I thinlr it is slightly better in Karachi ; 
the people here have a hardier physique. 

Q. Do you tliink that in course of time 
Karachi labour may compete with Calcutta ? 


A. Yes. 

'Q. Have you any idea to what extent Karachi 
would be better than Calcutta in course of 
time ? 

A. I can not say that. 

' Q. You do not think that Karachi is likely 
to develop as a sliipbuilding port ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Sir Arlhiir Froom. — Q. You consider that 
state aid is necessary to develop the sliipbuild- 
ing industry in India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would that be a set off against inferior 
labour in this country ? 

A. Yes. It would be a set off against the 
high cost of materials too. 

Q. Would state aid by itself improve the 
work turned out ? 

A. No, it would not ; but it would be an 
incentive for people to build ships. 

Q. Admitting your opinion that state aid 
is necessary for shipbuilding in order that 
it may compete with the prices at home, would 
the finished article built in India with state aid 
be as good as the finished article at home ? 

A. No, not for many many years. We 
can never get the same quality of work. 

Q. In reply to question 27, you say: You 
are in favour of construction bounties, but 
jmu do not go into the details ? 

A. Bounties wifi, have to come from the 
taxpa^mr in some shape or form. 

Q. In answer to question 34 you say : Mat- 
erials to be allowed into the country at a reduced 
duty ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would that not be taking away some 
of the revenue of this country derived from 
the customs depardment. 

A. Yes. 

Q. That again would necessitate another 
tax on the people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that a considerable amount of expen- 
diture attaches to both your recommenda- 
tions ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a surveyor a certain number of ships 
both Indian ornied and English owned jjass 
through your hands ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said that the engine rooms of ships 
manned by Indian engineers are not kept 
in the same state of efficiency as ships maimed 
by British engineers ? 

A. Most of these Indian ships are manned 
by Parsi engineers and in my opinion there 
is no comparison between the state of efficiency 
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of the two ships, tlie Indian owned and the 
British owned, 

Q. In answer to the President, I think you 
put that doTO to lack of experience ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to lack of experience, would 
you also add character ? 

A. Yes, there is a difference in character; 
one might gain experience if he lacks it. But 
it mainly depends upon character to make 
oneself efficient. 

Q. In answer to the President you said that 
they let things go too far ? 


by tlic Government melall„,g|„., 

Bot/Vi-r' er’ “ »' •'» 

Q. Do you know that the Govemmenf 

by iSf P-S 

in\Sd‘ “USnr '“"PW 

Q. You are in favour of the reduction of 
customs duty in regard to the materials that 
have to be brought from outside V 
A. Yes. 


A. I do not think the Indian engineers 
take the same interest in their work as the 
British do. 

Q. Do you put that wholly to lack of exper- 
ience or partly to character also ? 

A. I ivill put a good deal to character. 
The Hon'hle Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. — Q. 
We were told by some witnesses that Govern- 
ment might open certain shipbuilding yards 
with the idea of training Indians and that 
after a few years when private enterprise 
comes forward to lun them on business lines, 
they should be handed over to them. AVould 
you have any objection to this course being 
adopted ? 

A. None. 

Q. In reply to question 24, you say that 
owing to lack of practical knowledge and 
owing to want of skill the workers are not 
able to build ships. You said that except 
for very heavy work the skilled labour in 
Calcutta is capable enough to do shipbuilding ? 

A. When I said heavy work, I meant sea 
going ships. The labour in Calcutta is mostly 
employed in river craft. 

Q.^You think that Calcutta labour Avould 
be quite up to the point. 

A. When you come to very heavy work, 

I do not think they can do it. ’ 

Q. You think that construction bounties 
would be necessary even if Sir John Biles’ 
suggestion that coastal trade should be re- 
served for ships built in India is canied out ? 

A. That would be only an incentive ; that 
would not by itself without bounties "lead 
to shipbuilding. 

Q. Would it be feasible to cany into effect 
such a law ? 

A, I am not weU versed to pronounce an 
opinion on that. 

Q. In reply to question 33, you say: All 
materials manufactured in India would have 
to undergo the necessary test and inspection 
similar to those in the United Kingdom. That 
would be on the same bnes as the Tata ra>I.s 


that have to be brought from outsid^wm be 

imporS'*'''' reduction in the actual 

Q. If the general taxpayers through their 
representotiyes say that they are prepared 
to pay the taxes to pay construction bounties 
SildiSf?' advisable to have ship-’ 

A. Yes, it would bo advisable. 

TiAnA/" question 59, you say that 

people would come forward ns engineers. 
Do^jjm refer to the Parsis as a class or others 

and'/fvT e.xpcriencc of the Parsis 

n tJiey alone will come forward. 

i’ Christians? 

A. There are a few of them. 

tl.5’ Arthur Proom, you said 

that over and above the lack of experience, 

character or dis- 

Sn" ■ \ possible that after some yearn 

discipline under strict 

3? \fn ^ to the 

iugJi standard req^uired ? 

tinn’ ^^0 cveiything else, a case of evolu- 
t 1 Engineer. if he is taught for a long 
and called the engineering sense 

ndt stoT. quicker. He does 

not stop to tlunlc but ho acts at once. 

V. In reply to question Cl you say : Marine 

t “ soluTz 

B^rd^of engineers to study for the 

foul? h? /^/“tnation. These colleges 

collepp' Ti ^ nny existing engineering 

tTtS; tjie Victoria Techidcal Ins^ 

as eouivnlp T ^^ming in ivhicli is accepted 
YoSd? “ ? ! of Trade. 

Techn enTf tlmt institutions like the Victoiia 

fin?!, ^ was that after they 

finish their apprenticeship at sea and befoie 
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they go up for the examination co get a 
certificate, they should attend a school for a 
little while to get themselves acquainted with 
the methods of examination. In many cases 
these schools in England are attached to well 
known technical colleges. It only requires 
an additional lecturer or a master to attend 
to this work. It is not so much before they 
go to sea as when they are preparing for the 
examination that they have to be taught exactly 
what is required at the examination. 

Q. You would like that the practical know- 
ledge should be obtained on the training ship 
and the theoretical knowledge should be obtained 
previous to that or later on in the engineering 
college. 

A. I' am dealing with the system whereby 
engineers serve their apprenticeship and have 
nothing to do with the training ship as in the 
British mercantile marine. They serve their 
apprenticeship and go to sea at the end. When 
they have time for examination they usually 
come on shore for two or three months and 
attend an engineering academy, just to brush 
themselves up for the examination. It is 
usual for these engineering academies to be 
attached to engineering colleges. 

Q. Do you know the standard of the Victoria 
technical institute at Byculla ? 

A. I am not conversant with it. 

Q. Xo'i cannot tell us whether it would be 
suitable with a little change to train youths 
for marine engineering ? 

A. It may be suitable with a slight change ; 
after aU the standard is not too high for a 
marine engineering college. 

Q. In answer to question 65 you say : Can-, 
didates should be recruited under the common 
entry system and after being instructed up to 
a point in this coimtry should be sent to either 
a Government, dockyard or any well known 
firm in the United Kingdom for a further period 
of four years to complete their training. If 
that cannot be done would you advocate the 
starting of nautical academies here ? 

A. I- am talking about it from the point 
of view of practical work. If there are no 
shipbuilding yards in India of sulEcient size 


then of course they have to be sent to other 
countries. The reason why I insist on a boy 
being .trained up to a certain point here is 
this : Keep a" boy here until he knows ■whether 
he ’\vill like the work or not. If he decides 
in the' first year that he ■will like the work, 
then he can be sent to other ’ countries for 
study. On the other hand if you send him 
straightaway without instructing him here, 
he may afterwards come and say he does not 
like the work. The money spent on him would 
thus be lost. 

Q. If the Government dockyard cannot 
provide sufficient instruction for a young 
man, would it be feasible to make arrange- 
ments ■with an English firm in the United 
Kingdom to take him up for training ? 

A. I think there Avould be no difficulty. 

Jfr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. In reply to question 
22, you say that shipbuilding, should be done 
in private yards. Do you refer to the Bums' 
shipbuilding yard in Calcutta. Do you think 
they are capable of developing the yard ? 

A. I do not think they can be developed 
any further. 

Q. Is it the depth of the water that stands 
in the way ? , 

A. I do not know ; I am only talking from 
an engineering point of view. 

Q. As regards the labour on the Calcutta 
side, you say that they are capable of light 
work. I believe in the B. I. docks they have 
to do heavy repairs. The people there are 
well up in that work ? 

A. They may be a few. They use a large 
number of Chinamen to do heavy work in 
the B. I. docks. 

Q. Do you think that Indian labour cannot 
be trained to that extent in course of time ? 

A. It might be trained. 

Q. In reply to question 63 you say : There 
is no school suitable for imparting technical 
knowledge ? Are you aware of the college 
at Sibpur ? 

A. By the addition of a teacher any college 
may be made to impart technical Imowledge. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 24. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants Associalicn, Karachi. 

Written Stateruent, dated the 2?th August 1923. 

. Q. 1. There is no shipping industry in India was entirely in the hands of non-Indians 
properly speaking. Before the war this industry During the latter peried of the Great War 



some enterprising incrclinnts in Bombay and 
Calcutta floated Joint Stock Conxpanics. But 
owing to the sudden slump in the trade and 
the lack of encouragement from the Govern- 
ment, some of these companies had lo^ go 
into licpiidation. The one or two that sur^i^cd 
and organised the business have had to e'lcountcr 
great difficulties in building up a steady and 
substantial business. 

Q. 2. The chief conditions that militate 
against the dcvclo])ment of shipping enter- 
prise by the people of India arc ; — 

(fl) Want of encouragement by the State. 

{b) Deferred rebate system and the mono- 
polj' of trade held by non-Indian 
Companies over the Indian Const 
ports. 

(c) Rate war waged by non-Indian Com- 

panies against tlie Indian shipping 
companies ; and 

(d) ‘Refusal of space by non-Indian Com- 

panies in their steamers to the 
merchants wlio give tlieir cargo to 
Indian Companies. 

Q. 3. Xo. 

Q. 4. To do away with the diftieultic.s experi- 
enced by the Indian Companies as also to foster 
Didian Shipping Industry which is just in 
its infancy and which may die out if neglected, 
Slnie aid is absolutely necessary. 

Q. 5. All the great nations of the world 
have given encouragement to the expansion 
of marine trade by extending to it State aid 
in one form or the other. It is suggested that 
(?) that coasting trade of India and Burma 
be reserved for Indian Companies, (ii) the 
deferred rebate .system be made illegal (Hi) the 
Indian shipping companies be granted bounties, 
cheap loans, postal contracts, sub.sidics and 
concessions in port dues and custom dutie.s. 

Q. 6. Yes, legislative measures be adopted 
to secure the above objects and to fix minimum 
and ??iaximum freights. 

Q. 7. Yes, bounty should be given to stcam- 
.ship companies .of which if not the entire 
capital is held by the pcoi^le of the country 
and of which entire management and control 
is in Indian hands with the exception of the 
expert staff required for the working of the 
steamers till such time as Indian youths c!in 
be trained and arc qualified for independent 
charge. 

Q. S. The grant of Navigation bounties 
in the early stage of the industry should be 


general and not confined to any particular 
route. 

Q. 0. The average gross tonnage .should ho 
about 1,000 tons so that the steamers may 
nin to nil the large and small ports of India 
with full cargo. As regards speed, etc., thi.s 
is a technical tiuestion and can best he 
answered by the eompnJiies engaged in this 
trade. 

Q. JO. We Bugge.st bounlie.s to an extent 
that will enable the Imlhin shipping to makes 
rclun? of G j?cr cent, after providing a reserve of 
r» percent. annunlly.net on the capitjil invested, 
such bountic.s to continue atle.a.st for 10 ye.irs. 
After the lajise of 10 years the bounties may 
be renewed if the indu.stry has not become 
self-.suj?poitinp in the meantime but where 
the indu.Htry has been paying for itself the 
qriestion ns to the extent of tlie.se bounties 
should be considered hy a Committee appointexi 
by the Indian Legislature. 

Q. IJ. I’lcasc refer to No. 0. 

Q. 12. Please see No. 10. 

Q. Ifl. Bountie.s .should he paid to tiie Indian 
shipping owning .steamer.s or ninning stcainora 
ebartered by them till such lime that the 
.stenmens in India are built in considerable 
numhera to justify the restriction of bounties 
to Indian built .steamers. No navigation 
bounty .should he paid to ve-s-lcls hniit outside 
Tiulia unless they have been borne on the 
Indian register for years. 

Q. 14. Yes, after 10 years, if in the interval 
Indian built vessels ean ho made to take their 
jilace. 

Q. 16. Yes, they should be made to take 
a number of Indians every year for train- 
ing. 

Q. 16. No rc.slriclion in tb'e, early stage 
of the indu.strj' about the employment of non- 
Indian.s bo made but when trained and quali- 
fied Indians enu be had to take up the handl- 
ing of the .steamer.s, preference may be given 
to them whenever any vacancy occurs. The 
only restriction that wc propose would 
he the exclusion of such nationalities as 
place restrictions on the immigration and 
the residence of Indians in their coun- 
tries. 

(?. 17. Yes. 

G- IS. The entire tiude on the Indian coast 
should be reserved for the Indian shipping. 
Failing this, no vessels belonging to a country 
which places restrictions on the immigration 
or residence of Indians should bo allowed to 
carry on this trade. 
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Q. 19. The effects of reservation vrould be 
manifold : — 

{a) The freight earned vill remain in 
the country thus helping new enter- 
prise. 

(6) There will be more revenue to the 
Government of India. 

(c) Indian merchants will not be explo- 
ited nor will the freights charged 
. be heavy as is the case now when 
alien shipping companies enjoy a 
sort of monopoty. 

{d) Indian merchants will be no longer 
at the mercy of the alien shipping 
companies for their requirements 
of space and will be saved the ill- 
treatment now meted out to them 
by such comjmnies. 

(ef The fixing of freights by the Indian 
shipping on a basis that will develop 
the coastal trade will be helpful 
in revising the rates now charged 
by the various Indian Railways 
regardless of the detrimental effect 
they have on the trade of India. 

Q. 20. Yes, certainly. 

Q. 21. The reply to this question can only 
be given by the Companies engaged in this 
trade. The size and description of the vessels 
should be designed to suit the general require- 
ments of the trade. 

Q. 22. Government should establish and 
develop shipjmrds until private persons or 
bodies can be found to take them over. At 
the same time private enterprise in building 
vessels should be encouraged by means of 
subsidies and loans free of interest. 

Q. 23. There is no such industry in the 
hands of Indians in existence at present. 

Q. 24. Resides the causes militating against 
Indian shipping referred to above, viz., the 
want of encouragement on the part of the 
Government, the monopoly of the mercantile 
navigation along Indian coast held by non- 
Indian companies, the deferred rebate system, 
etc., the chief cause is the lack of mechanical 
and nautical colleges to train Indian youths 
desirous of studjdng these industries. Out- 
side India, Indians are usually refused admission 
to such institutions and when in spite of these 
they do succeed in getting the hecessarj’’ train- 
ing, they liavo no careers waiting for them in 
their own countr5^ 

Q. 25. There seems no immediate chance 
of tiding over the difficulties named above 
without State aid. 


Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 27. The building of slipyards by Govern- 
ment with the help of Indian labour skilled 
and unskilled as far as jjracticable, training a 
number of j'ouths eveij' 3 car in the various 
industries, advancing cl eap leans to Indian 
enterprisers desirous of develojii g this industry 
incleperdent cf the State ccirtrcl, exemption 
from Custom duties of materials imported 
for this industr5' from abroad : these arc 
some measures that mifht be adoited vilh 
advantage. 

Q. 28. Such legislative measures as mighf 
be necessary to secure the above objects must 
be taken. 

0 29. Yes. 

Q. 36 and 31. Yes, the steel vessels and 
wooden vessels fitted with auxiliai3" motors 
should be entitled to construction bouiitics. 
We would suggest 50 per cent, of the value of 
the steamer to be advanced bv' the State, 
to be recovered by 3’^early payment of 5 per 
cent, on the advanced amount with interest 
at the rate of .3 per cent, for the first 3 3'ears, 
3^ per cent, for fourth, fifth and sixth years 
and 4 per cent, for the 7th, Sth, 9th and 10th 
3’ears. 

Q. 32. See No. 31. 

Q. 33. Efforts should alwa3S be made to 
use Indian material as far as possible. There 
should be no restriction regarding the use 
of materials bought outside, since India is 
at present lacking in manufacture of certain 
class of goods -particularly machinery required 
for sliipbuilding. 

Q. 34. See No. 27. 

Q. 35. There will be no abuse of concessions 
since shipbuilding industr}’’ rrill for some time 
be under State control and later when the 
industr}" passes into the hands of Indian enter- 
prisers necessary rules and regulations can 
be made to prevent the abuse. 

Q. 36. The wooden shipbuilding industry 
is being killed. 

Q. 37. The reasons are the same as have 
already been referred to. To the.se ma5'' be 
added want of health in the way of insurance 
of cargo shipped by wooden ships. 

Q. 38. No. 

Q. 39. Yes. 

Q. 40. (i) We would suggest reduction of 
wharfage on cargoes shipped by wooden shi] s 
and (ii) the acceptance of marine risk, total 
loss or with average by Companies promoted 
by this purpose by the Government just a 
Rritish Government encouraged War Risk 
insurance during the War. 


Q 
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Q. 41. The Government should cneourage 
the building of the -wooden ships to he fitted 
with auxiliary motors which will have greater 
advantage over the ordinary wooden vessels 
as such vessels will stand the rough weather 
better and will also he able to travel in calm 
weather. 

Q. 42. Yes. 

Q. 43. Sec No. 40. 

Q. 44. Yes, as the chances of employment 
for ciualified jmuths in Government Depart- 
ments, learned professions and commercial 
houses are getting fewer day by day on account 
of the excess of supply over demand it is neces- 
sary that some now openings are made avail- 
able to them. Indian Jlercantilo Marine will 
provide new careers and -will go a long way 
to allay the discontent which is such a marked 
fe.ature of the educated cominunit}’. 

Q. 45. Yes. 

Q. 46. Preliminary training should not be 
insisted upon until the necessary facilities 
have been provided. To begin with cadets 
should be allowed to proceed to sea direct 
as apprentices. 

Q. 47. Preliminary' training will make for 
efficiency and facilities should be provided 
jn the country by the State. 

Q. 48. Government should assist such cadets 
with scholarships and see that the students 
sent abroad for the Mercantile Marine arc 
given the same facilities as European students. 
The form which these scholarships should 
take will be the same as those for other tcach- 
nical stixdies. 

Q. 49. A training ship and a Nautical College 
should be kept at each of the following ports:— 

Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Karachi. 

Eor some time to come the charges must 
be borne wholly by Government. 

Q. 50. Yes, certainly. 

Q. 51 to 53. The Mercantile Marine should 
be reejuired by law to provide facility for 
training to Indian cadets without payment 
of premia. 

Q. 54. Sea going training ships for appren- 
tices should be provided and maintained by 
Government till such time as India builds up 
her Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 55. There should be txvo classes of students: 

one that will serve the Indian Mercantile Marine 
for a specified number of j^ears after they are 
qualified. These should be given food and 
uniform. The other class will consist of students 
fjesirous of taking services with ships other 


than those owned by the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. These should pay for their food and 
uniform when on board the training ship 
during the period of apprenticeship. 

Q. 56. No. 

Q. 57. Yes, these Nautical Academies wil^ 
be useful in fixing a certain standard which 
all the apprentices should pass before they 
arc entitled to Board of Trade Certificates 
for Slates and Masters. 

Q. 58. Four as mentioned in No. 49. .The 
Bombay College should take in students from 
the Bombay Presidency, Central Provinces and 
Gujrat. The Calcutta College should take in 
students from the Bengal Presidency, Bihar and 
Orisa, United Provinces, Assam and Burma. 
The Madras College, the students from Madras 
Presidency and Southern India and the Karachi 
College, students from the Punjab, Sind, Balu- 
chistan and North-West Frontier Province. 
They .should be maintained partially by fees 
but mainly by Government. 

Q. .59. Yes. 

Q. 60. Yes. 

Q. 61. The jobs in the Indian Mercantile 
Marine should be Indian iscd anrl higher appoint- 
ments in the various Port Trusts in India should 
be reserved for Indians. 

Q. 62. No. 

Q. 63. None. 

Q. 61. A combined training ship for the 
Eoyal Indian Marine and Indian Mercantile 
Marine would be preferable. 

Q. 65. Sec No. 47. 

Q. 66 and 67. The mail contracts should 
bo reserved on the Indian Coast Porta for the 
Indian Jlercantile j\Iarine entirely and for 
foreign countries the contract should be given 
by inxdting tenders from both Indian and non- 
Indian companies. 

Q. 68. Sec No. GG. 

Q. 69. Equal chance should be given for com- 
peting for the mail contract to all the Indian, 
owned and managed steamship companies. 

Q. 70. The methods that appeal to us for 
raising funds are : — 

(а) Annual grant from the Government 

of India budget. 

(б) Raising of cheap loans with the help 

of the Imperial Bank of India, 

(c) Levying a supercharge of 8 annas per 
ton on the dead -weight carrying 
capacity' of steamers o-wned, managed 
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chartered, or run by the non-Indian 
' Companies bringing and carrying 
cargoes from and to Indian waters. 
This according to the latest figures 
on imports and exports (registered at 
Bombay, Karachi. Calcutta, Madras 
and Rangoon during 1921-22 amount 
to 18,122,293 dead weight tons) 
should bring about Rs. 91,00,000 to 
Rs. 1,50.00,000 annualty which sum 
should entirely be reserved for the 
development of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine and Ship-building Industry, 
(d) Indianising the entire sersnces as far 
as practicable to make service cheap 
and effective. 


APPENDIX A. 


Statement showing the total imjiorts and exports 
entered at the undermentioned ports during 
1921-22. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Bombay 

39,78,000 

27,47,000 

Karachi 

4,34,277 

6,96,309 

Calcutta 

13,19,772 

9,74,783 
16,87,222 Coal 

Madras 

8,48,756 

8,74,080 

Rangoon 


45,62,094 ^ 


65,80,805 

1,15.41,488 

Total 

TONNAGE . 

1,81,22,293 


Oral evidence of Sath HARIDA3S LALJl LAKSKMIDAS and Seth ISHARDAS N. MALIK, 
representing the Indian Merchants’ Association, Karachi. Examined aj; Karachi on the 

10th December 1923. 


[jV.B. — ^Tlio nnswor to questions were given by the 2nJ Witness, where the Urst witness .also .answered, “ 1st witness ” Ins 
been written.] 


President. — Q. You are both representing 
the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you wish to be examined together 
or one after the other ? 

A. We would like to be examined together. 

President. — ^I should like to begin by assur- 
ing you that it is the desire of Government 
to be advised as to the best method of pro- 
moting the Indian Mercantile lilarine and the 
shipping industry in India and that all of us 
accepted appointments with the idea of getting 
the best advice as to how it is to be carried out. 
If any questions are asked of you that you do 
not wish to answer you will say so. We are 
only out to gain information as to how best 
to advise the Government of India. 

Q. In your reply to Question 19 (d), you 
talk about Indian merchants being at the mercy 
of “ alien ” shipping companies. Would ^mu 
define the word “ alien ” ? Would jmu call 
a British Company an “ alien ” company ? 

A. By ‘ alien ’ we mean anything that is 
non-Indian. 

Q. Later on in your reply to Questions G6 
and 67 you talk about ‘ foreign ’ companies. 
Do you call Great Britain a “ foreign ” countiy ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It might perhaps clear this difficulty 
if I explain that, as far as this Committee is 
concerned, we are verj^ careful not to use the 
words ‘ alien ’ or ‘ foreign,’ but we use the 


words ‘ Indian ’ and ‘ non-Indian ’; because 
the former are liable to be misconstrued. 

A. In both the cases we mean ‘ non-Indian.’ 

Q. The Karachi Indian Merchants’ Associa- 
tion are in favour of starting a purely Indian 
IMercantile JIarine ? 

A. Yes, with the assistance of Government 

Q. I take it that if you could form one with- 
out the assistance of Government 3 'ou rvould 
do so. 

A. Yes, but we do not think it is possible 
at this stage to do so. 

Q. The first plank on j'our platform is to 
make an Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Will you explain what you mean by a 
purely Indian Company ? 

A. A companj’’, three-fourths of whose 
shares are owned, managed and financed be 
Indians. 

Q. So far as the capital is concerned, you 
mean that it should be rupee, capital * 

A. Yes. 

Q. Must the Directors entirely be Indians? 

A. To start with, not necessarily all ; but 
three-fourths of them must be. 

Q. Is it possible to start the Indian M^^^' 
cantilc Marine almost immediately ? 

A. It will take some time, but it must be 
started as soon as possible. 

Q. Have you any idea how long it will be ? 

A. That depends upon the help Government 
arc willing to give and what legislation Govern - 

Q 2 
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ment are going to pass regarding the reserva- 
tion of the eoastal trade. 

Q. Do you think it Avill he impossible to 
carry it out without Government aid ? 

A. Yes, at present, 

Q. I see that you arc in favour of reserv- 
ing the coastal trade as well as giving subsidies 
and bounties ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would there be any necessity to give 
subsidies and bounties as well as reserve the 
coastal trade ? 

jA Y'cS* 

Q. What is the necessity for subsidies and 
bounties when j-ou reserve the coastal trade ? 

A. The capital which would be recpiircd 
according to the needs of tlic country would 
not be forthcoming in the country itself. 

Q. Supposing you reserve the trade for 
Indians and the whole coastal trade is under- 
taken b.y Indian companies, how would the 
Mercantile Marine be protected ? 

A. In the same wa}’’ as the present companies 
tliat are running to the coastal ports are. 

Q. How would you protect your Indian 
Merchant ships in time of war ? 

A. Wo must have some one to depend upon. 

Q. If you refuse to allow British ships to 
trade on the Indian coast, j’ou can hardlj* 
expect British ships to come and protect your 
coast ? 

A. Govemnient will have to come forward 
to assist. 

Q, How can thej’’ come forward ? 

A. By providing a Havj-. 

Q. You think that you will have to provide 
for an Indian Kai-j' as well ns an Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine ? 

A. The first thing to start is the Indian 
Mercantile Marine ; the question of an Indian 
Navj'^ can come afterwards. 

Q. Wo are hero to advise the Government 
and we can hardly advise the Government 
and tell them that the British Merchant ships 
must not ply on the Indian coasts, but at the 
same time in case of war they must come 
and protect our .shijis. 

A. The essential part is the Merchant JIarine ; 
I think the Navy can come aftenvaids. 

Q. Looking at it from the national point 
of view, don’t you tliink that it will be ncccs- 
sary to start the two together ? 

It may not be feasible to do so, 

cannot blame non-Indian ship- 
ping If your shipping was destroyed by an 
enemy ? j j 

Ist mf)iess.~Ii war comes (which God forbid) 

u la is bound to help the Briti.^h Government 


and the British Government is bound to help' 
the Indian coast. 

Q. In the past you have not re.=ervcd the 
right to ply on the coast of India with purely 
Indian ships. 

Isl wUncss . — I do not think that makes 
any dilYerencc in my opinion. When war 
comes there will be mutual neces.sitj- for all 
powers to help one another. 

Q. You want legislation to prevent English 
ships from plying on the coast of India ? 

yl. We want to protect the trade by omiing 
our own Mercantile Marine, 

Q. Don't you think that if the Government 
of India wished to have a purely Indian Mer- 
cantile jMarine they must also have an Indian 
Navy ? 

A. Eot nece.ssarily. If all the Bailwaj’S of 
India were owned by Indians, Government 
would requisition them in time of war. 

Q. Who would protect our ships from being 
sunk ? 

A. The Indian Government niil have to 
provide for a Kavy. 

Q. In my mind it is just ns important that 
if they are going to keep an Indian McicantiJo 
Marine they must have an Indian Isavy. 

A. 7st ii'ilncss . — In such cases the Mercantile 
Marine will also be at the disposal of Goveni- 
ment. I think the Government of India and 
the Home Government will come to sonic 
understanding in such cases. 

27id n-ifacas. — Even otherwise the Govern- 
ment must have an Indian iS'avy to protect 
India in their own interests. 

Q. In answer to Question 10 yon suggest 
bonntic.'-’ to an extent that will enable the 
Indian shipping to make a return of C per cent, 
after providing a reserve of 5 per cent. nnnuall 3 '. 
Docs that mean that the Indian Government 
has got to guarantee 11 percent, of the capital ? 

A. A certain standard should ho fixed for 
companic.s in order that they maj' he well 
organized and well managed. The industry 
is still in its infancj’ and will have to undergo 
various changes before it becomes a pajing job. 

Q. Do j’ou think it will be conducive to 
good management ? 

A. That will depend on the trade offering. 

Q. How is the Government going to bear 
the loss of 11 per cent.? 

A. It can lovj’' a surcharge of eight annas 
a ton on cargo carried by foreign steamers 
that come to India. 

Q. Have you worked out how it will affect 
the tax-pa 5 ’-er ? 

A. The surcharge will he on foreign toimago, 
t.c., bj’^ Icvjdng a surcharge of 8 annas a ton 
on the cargo that is brought to Indian coast 
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by non-Indian companies. It is not a very 
big item ; it -would hardly work out to the 
fraction of a pie on a piece of cloth. 

Q. Does your Association import a great 
deal of stuff ? 

A. We are mostly exporters. 

Q. You will levy nothing on exports ? 

A. We must have a tax on exports too, 
that is on the cargo that is taken by non-Indian 
steamers. 

Q. Are an}' of you connected with shipping ? 

A. We are shippers. We represent the 
Indo-Burma Steam Navigation Company. 

Q. As shippers you are against the Rebate 
system ? 

-4. Yes. 

Q. In your answer to Question 2 (6) you 
refer to the monopoly of toade held by non- 
Indian companies over the Indian coastal 
ports. Is there a monopoly of trade ? 

A. It is practically a monopoly, because 
immediately any other company starts send- 
ing its steamers to the Indian ports, the non- 
Indian companies begin cutting do-wn 
their rates and try to stop them from doing 
any trade on the coast. 

Q. The Scinclia Steam Navigation Company 
is running on the coast. 

A. That was only since they entered into 
an agreement that they are to work on the 
same rate. 

Q. The Bombay Steam Navigation Company 
are running on the coast. 

A. They have also entered into an agree- 
ment -with the B. I. 

Q. Supposing you reserve the coastal trade 
and you have a large Indian company trading 
on the Bombay coast and another large Indian 
Company on the Bengal coast, will this not 
amount to a monopoly ? 

A. No ; not unless these companies join 
together to increase the rates. 

Q. You have no fear that there will bo 
any rate-wars when the coastal trade is 
reserved for Indian ships ? 

A. In that case there should be minimum 
and maximum rates fixed. 

Q. Even after reservation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. IVliat would you do first to start the 
Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

A. Government should start a State-aided 
Steamship company. 

Q. How would that he managed ? 

A. By giving a chance to the educated 
Indian people who are in the know of things 
or guided by people who are already- manag- 
ing this sort of business imtil such time as 


the Indians are capable of managing it them- 
selves. 

Q. Would you have this State owned line 
only running on the coast of India or would 
you have it for Overseas trade also ? 

A. I would first make it pucca for the coastal 
trade and after that run ships for the 
Overseas trade. 

Q. What sort of measures would you take 
to see that it was well-managed ? 

A. Government can pass certain legisla- 
tion to have their own Inspectors, etc., to 
inspect the management from time to time. 

Q. If you reserve the coastal trade of India 
to Indian ships, would you call a ship load- 
ing coal from Calcutta to Bombay a coasting 
ship ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why ? 

A. Because it is bringing the produce of 
India from one Indian port to another on the 
Indian coast. 

Q. Would the ship be at liberty to call at 
Colombo on the way ? 

A. It can call at the port, but it must not 
land any cargo there. If there is an emer- 
gency or accident in the steamer which neces- 
sitates unloading, that is a different matter 
altogether. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved for Indian 
ships, what effect -udll that have on Indian 
ships trading elsewhere ? Don’t you think 
all their trade will be stopped ? 

A. No. 

Q. If Africa, for example, stopped Indian 
ships from trading on her coast, you would 
not mind ? 

A. If the people of the country are against 
them, I certainly would not mind. 

Isl witness. — Speaking of Africa, we, Bri- 
tishers and Indians, have equal rights to work 
there. 

Q. I am talldng about the reservation of 
the coastal trade. 

A. All the big countries have then.’ steamers 
reserved for coastal trade ; Japan, for example, 
has reserved her coastal trade exclusively 
for Japanese ships. 

Q. The Dutch do not i^revent other ships 
from trading in Java ; it is part of the Dutch 
Empire ? 

A. They do not realize the importance of 
ouTiing their own steamers. 

Q. In regard to being in favour of a State- 
o-wned Line, have you considered what ha- 
been the experience of other countries which 
have their oAvn State Lines ? 
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. A. Eeccntly the American Chamber of 
-Comnierco passed a Resolution against Gov- 

ernment operation of Steamships. 

Q. Americans have failed, Australia has 
failed, why should India succeed ? Is that 
your point of view. 

A. In the case of India, we do not say it 
should be entirely Government management; 
we want the Mercantile Marine run undci 
Government supervision and with their assist- 
ance. 

Q. Tliere is the very important question 
of officering the Indian Mercantile Marine. 
You know that the officers for British Merchant 
Service come from a liiglily educated class. 
Do you tliink we can get such a class in India ? 

A. Yes, especially when jobs in Govern- 
ment Departments are getting scarce, and 
there are educated Indians who will take to 
work in the Indian ^Mercantile Marine. 

Q. Do you think they will be prepared to 
come forward ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are in favour of their being trained 
at Government expense ? 

A. Yes, just as Government owns the Engin- 
eering College and the Arts College. 

Q. On the same lines as they have the other 
Colleges ? 

A. Yes. 

3Ir. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. Have you seen 
reoentlj’’ in the papers that the Australian 
Chamber of Commerce have been urging their 
Government to increase their fleet ; from 
tills it appears that their lines have been work- 
ing very well ? 

A. Naturall}^. If the industry was not 
working satisfactorily they would not ask 
for an addition to their fleet. 

Q. About the failure of the Americans, 
they exjierimented on wooden ships and power- 
driven ships ; that was a war measure and 
not a failure in the working of the State Line ? 

A. I understand that the American Govern- 
ment have been taking big steamers and 
passing them on to Railway Steamship Com- 
lianies. 

Q. In your reply to Question 2 (rf), you 
refer to the refusal of space by non-Indian 
companies in their steamers to merchants 
who give their cargo to Indian companies. 
Can you substantiate this statement by any 
concrete instances ? 

1st wit7iess. — A. The Buyers and Shippers 
Chamber have some correspondence on tliis 
subject and I will send to the Secretary the 
papers on this subject. 

Q. The President has been telling j'ou that 
if the coastal trade of India is reserved for 


Indian ships, British ships will not allow Indian 
ships to trade on their coasts. But India 
is part of the same Empire and the resciva- 
tion is required for the development of the 
Indian shipping industrj^ which will help the 
Emjhre in time of war. Is that not so ? 

A. That is what I said myself. 

Q. If there had been an Indian mercantile 
marine the Government might iifiliso it in times 
of war ? 

Jst 7vii7iess. — If the Indian mercantile 
marine is established, it would be the property 
of the empire in times of emergcnc}'. 

Q. You want the coastal trade of India to 
be reserved for Indian shii^ping and jmu would 
leave the foreign trade for Briti.sh shipping ? 

A. Yes, we do not prevent the British from 
having the foreign trade for themselves. . 

Q. The idea of reserving the coastal trade is 
onlj' to protect Indian shipping from the keen 
competition of other countries V 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the chartering of ships the same as 
owning steamers ? Is if not our view that wo 
should own steamers ? 

A. We may charter ships at the beginning. 
We cannot make steaTuers all at once. 

Q. So chartering is the initial stage and not 
the ultimate stage V 

A. In answer to Question 1.1 we have made it 
clear that bounties should be paid to the Indian 
ship 2 )ing owning steamers or running steamers 
chartered by them till such time that the .stea- 
mers in India nie built in consideiable numbers 
to justify the restriction of bounties to Indian 
built steamers. Our aim is that India should 
own steamers of her own. 

Q. In answer to Question 19 you say that 
Indian merchants will no longer be at the mercy 
of the alien shipping companies for their re- 
quirements of space and will bo saved the ill- 
treatment now meted out to them by such com- 
imnics. Can you give instances of such ill- 
treatment ? 

A. Bj"- ill-treatment we mean that if a shqiper 
wants to shii) b}' a comjiany other than the one 
in which he is shipping, they Avould refuse per- 
mission on pain of losing the rebate amount- 

Q. You are against the rebate sykem ? 

A. Yes. 

The Hoii'hh Mr. Lahihhai Samaldas. — Q. 
You represent the Karachi Indian Merchants" 
Association ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me the number of members- 
on its roll ? 

A. About 130 mcmbei-s ; the 5 ’’ are all engaged, 
in sugar, grain and cotton trade. They aror 
both e.xport and import merchants. 
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Q. Almost all of them are trading either on 
the coast or with a foreign country ? 

A. They have direct connections witli the 
coast. None of them are trading with the con- 
tinent. 

Q. Is the reply that you have sent to the 
questionnaire the opinion of the whole body 
or of a committee ? 

A. We had a sub-committee. After the 
findings of the sub-committee were drafted, 
this report was placed before the main committee 
and approved by them. 

Q. You object to fair competition or rate 
cutting. 

A. I want fair competition ; I object to rate 
cutting ? 

Q. You fear that the shipping companies 
may reduce the rate' to such an extent that 
the new companies may have to wind up their 
business ? 

A. In Januaiy or February of this year 
when the Scindia and the British India com- 
panies were cutting rates, they brought down 
the freights from Es. 1-2-0 to 8 annas. Some 
time after thej' entered into an agreement and 
they immediately raised the freight from 8 
annas to Rs. 1-9-0. I had to put up some three 
or four ships in opposition to tlicirs. We were 
strong enough to charter ships from private 
companies. Reabsing our strength, the Scin- 
dia and the British India companies came to an 
agreement with us fixing a reasonable freight. 

Q. If 5'ou think that 3'ou can single handed 
fight both the British India and the Scindia, 
where is the necessity’ to reserve the coastal 
trade ? 

A. There is a limit to everything. If the 
minimum rates are reduced to 8 annas, no 
shipping company can make a profit. The 
British India company have enormous re- 
sources and the}^ can afford to take cargo even 
without freights. If they continue lilre this 
private shiponmers with limited capital would 
have to close their business. 

Q. Do jmu think you cannot fight against 
fair competition ? . 

A. When there was fair competition, we 
were able to succeed ; but if the rates are cut 
so low as 8 annas, it is impossible to compete 
rvith them. 

Q. Can you give an instance of high percent- 
age of freight ? 

A. Rs. 1-9-0 per bag to Cochin or Tuticorin 
which is the same as the freight for Port Said 
is very high. 

Q. Are you sure that fixing of the maximum 
and the minimum rates for coastal trade would 
prevent unfair competition ? 


A. The minimum should be the actual ccst 
of carrying the goods and the maximum should 
be the actual cost phis profits. 

Q. You object to the cutting of rates merely 
with the idea of preverrting other competitors 
in the field ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If rate cutting goes on merel}’- to secure 
more trade and not with the idea of driving 
out any other competitor, then j'orr do not 
object to it ? 

1 st tvihiess . — That will be fair competition, 
we do not object to it. 

Q. You would call the cutting of rates below 
the cost as unfair competition ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not object to the employmeirt of 
foreign experts irr the corrrpanj' management . 

A. No. The expert who is put in charg 
should also train up Indian j’ouths in the lino 
so that they maj’’ take his place when occasion 
arises. 

Q. Would 3-ou call the Bomba3' Steam Navi- 
gation compan3’ an Iirdian compan3' ? It has 
a large rrumber of Indian- shareholders and 
Indian directors but the marragirrg agerrts are 
an English firm. 

A. I would not call it an Indiarr compan3' 
looking at the wa3' in which the3* are managing 
the business. Unless I know that the manage- 
ment is in the hands of Indians, I cannot call 
a compan3" Indian. 

Q. You would not call the Moghul line an 
Indian compan3' ? 

A. No. 

Q. How are 3mu going to prevent shares from 
being transferred to Englishmen ? You say 
that three-fourths of the capital should be held 
by the peoj)le of the country ? Supposing T 
want to sell to Sir Arthur Froom some of my 
shares, how would 3mu prevent me from doing 
so ? 

Islzvitness. — A. In that case, the gentleman 
to whom you offer 3'our shares would be willing 
to take the whole company and not merely 
the shares. 

Q. Would you prohibit the selling of shares ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In repl3" to Question 8 3mu say : the grant 
of navigation bounties in the early stages of 
the industr3’^ should be general and not con- 
fined to any particular route. Would you give 
bounties by stages ? 

A. I would give bounties b3' stages. Firs*^ 
comes the coastal traffic ; then comes the 
foreign trade. 

Q. In reply to the President 3'Ou said that 
the reservation of the coastal trade will not bv' 
itself help to start an Indian mercantile n.ar're 
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and that, therefore, subsidies or bounties would 
be'nceessary. Even if the coastal trade is re- 
served you do not thiiili that companies will 
come forward without subsidies or bounties or 
(guaranteed dividends ? 

° A. They will not come forward in these days 
of trade depression without some inducement. 

Q. As this is a new industry, you think that 
it might not at once appeal to the public V 

A. It will not appeal without some sort of 
inducement. 

Q. Do you think that State aid should bo 
continued for all time to come ? 

A. For the first ten years it will be absolutely 
necessary. Afterwards if the companies can 
maintain themselves, the question may be 
reopened and discussed. 

Q. You want 6 per cent, plus o per cent, guar- 
antee from the Government ? 

A. I want for depreciation and reserve plus 
6 per cent. 

Q. Will you not accept the principle of a 
guarantee of interest as on feeder railways ? 

A. My suggestion ultimately comes to that 
principle. 

Q. Do j'ou think that the Government control 
maj’’ be such as it is in the feeder raihvays. 
You know there is a Government director and 
all the plans of the railway have to bo approved 
by the Railway Board. Would you like to 
have similar control in the case of shipping 
companies receiving bounties V 

-4. I think Government control would bo 
necessary. 

Q. Practically you want to o.’ctcnd the prin- 
ciple of feeder railways to shipping also ? 

A. Till this industry is made self-supporting, 
the Government control will be in the interests 
of both the Government as well as the steam- 
ship companies. 

Q. When the coastal trade is reserved, do 
you think that the Government will be ever 
called upon to pay the 11 per cent, or only a 
very little of the 11 per cent. 

A. When the question of maximum and mini- 
mum freights is settled, the Government will 
never be called upon to pay anjdhing. The 
maximum freight fixed covers the cost a 
small profit. 

Q. In reply to Question 16, you refer to non- 
Indians. Is there any feeling against the 
British connection or do you want to treat the 
British as foreigners merely for the purpose of 
this industry ? 

A. Only to foster this industry that I wish 
to treat the Britishers as foreigners. 

Q There is no idea of severing connection ? 

A. No. 


Q. If you want to protect yourself by reserv- 
ing the coastal trade and if as a consequence it 
unfortunately happens that some of the British 
companies arc to go out, do jmu tliink that the 
British will feel it so much that they uill not 
help this country in times of war ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Even if it does harm to the British mer- 
chants do you think that they will take it as 
an insult to them ? 

A. This is absolutely the commercial side of 
the whole thing. I have great faith in the 
British. 

Jst wilucss . — On the contrarj’’, the British 
Government would be the gainer by tliis arrange- 
ment. 

Q. Y^on said that the surcharge will be very 
little as regards piece goods. Maj' it not bo that 
part of the incidence may fall on the shipping 
companies and may not pass to the consumer ? 

A. That will automatically go to the ship- 
ping companies. 

Q. Conii>ared with the other taxes, for in- 
stance the salt tax, this will not touch the 
consumer’s pocket ? 

A. It will not aflect the masses. 

Q. Do you represent the Indo-Bunnn steam- 
ship company ? 

A. AVc were representatives of that company 
till recently. It is an Indian company register- 
ed in Calcutta with a capital of Rs. 50 lakhs. 
Since we came to know of its internal affairs, 
we severed our connection with it. 

Q, Arc they running ships of their own ? 

A. No, they are chartering boats. 

Q. You said that Indian merchants will- no 
longer be at the mercy of the alien shipping 
comimnics if the coastal trade is resciwed ? 
Don’t you think that there will be the danger 
of monopoly by one strong- Indian compan}^ ? 

A. I do not think there will be any ‘danger 
when wo fix nia.xiinum and minimum rates. 

Q. In reply to Question 22 you say : Govern- 
ment shdmld establish and develop shipyards 
until private persons*br bodies can be found to 
take them over. Does it mean that you want 
Government merely to do pioneer work ? 

A. I want that Government should build 
dockyards as models. 

Ths Hon'hlp Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas. — Q. We 
have been told that it would be very difficult 
to get the right type of men with sufficient 
education for this work. What is j'our cx- 
IJoricnce ? 

A. We do not think there will be any diffi- 
culty. 

Q. Supposing, to start with, Ave require about 
50 or 100 men for training ; do j’ou think the 
proper class of men with sufficient English 
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education and v/illi a desire to go to sea will be 
coming forward ? 

A. Even if j'ou require 20,000 men, tliere 
will be no difficulty. 

Q. Why do not, then, people come forward ? 
We have been told that there have been no 
applications from Indians who are desirous of 
going to sea. 

^4. Because there is no encouragement for 
them. 

Q. We have been told that the work they 
have to do is veiy heavy and there is a certain 
amount of risk. 

A. There is risk in every Department, even 
in }tlechanical Engineering. 

Q. The handling of ships requires great 
courage, enterprise and initiative. Wc have 
been told that the Indians, however capable, 
will not come uj) to this standard ? 

A. The same Avas the prejudice Avhen the 
Spinning and AYcaving Machinery Avas first 
introduced in India. ScAmral industries are 
entirely OAA'ned and managed by Indians nOAV. 

Q, AVe have been told that certain Ships’ 
Engineers (Parsecs) Avere not keeping the ships 
in their charge in good condition. The reason 
for this was that they lacked a sort of discipline. 
If this happens, it means not only danger to 
their lives, but to so many men. Do you think 
there is any such danger ? 

A. AYc do not think so. The students AA'ill 
qualify themsch'cs before they acce}?! such 
ai)pointments. 

Q. It AAull take some time for them to do 
so and, until then, you have no objection to 
having English .Superintendents, Engineers and 
Captains in the Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

A. No. 

Q. Will any member of your family or friends 
care to go to sea as ship’s officers ? 

1st witness. — AA^’e have dealt AA’ith wooden 
shii)s for a long time and if there is any training 
available, I AV'ould like to send ray son to sea. 

Q. In reply to Questions 30 and 31 you 
.suggest that 50 per cent, of the A’-alue of the 
steamer should be advanced by the State and 
recovered by yearly payments of a certain per 
cent. Does that mean that you do not Avant 
anj’' subsidy ? 

A. This is in addition to the subsidies. 

Q. In rejAly to Question 35 you saj’’ that there 
Avill be no abuse of concessions. What do you 
refer to ? 

A. I mean customs concessions. 

Q. You said that the Avooden ship-building 
industry is being killed. Do you moan that 
it has been killed or is being killed ? Is it in 
existence at all ? 


A. It is to some extent in existence on the 
Kathiawar coast. 

Q. Is it Avorth anything ? 

A. No. 

Q. In reply to Question 41 you say that Gov- 
ernment should encourage the building of AA'Ooden 
ships to be fitted AAuth Auxiliary motors which 
Avill liaA^e greater advantages over ordinary 
Avooden vessels. Have you worked out any 
scheme or have you any figures comparing 
these ships Avith motors to steel ships ? 

1st zvitness. — A. AA^e have discussed this 
question Avith the Bu5'^ers and Shippers Chamber 
and I Avill reply Avhen I appear on behalf of 
that Chamber. 

Q. AAHiat is jmur idea about loreliminary 
training. AAHiat sort of instruction should be 
giA'cn ? 

A. That is a matter for experts. First of 
all, students should be trained here and then 
sent to training ships.- 

Q. Do jmu really Avant training ships and 
Nautical Colleges established at each of the 
ports of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Karachi? 
AYould not one do to start AAuth ? 

A. AA’e can start Avith one and, if that is 
successful, gradually go on increasing the 
mimber. 

Q. In reply to the President you said that 
you Avould insist on a boat coming from Calcutta 
to Bombay not loading or miloading any cargo 
at Colombo. If you reserve the Indian coastal 
traffic for Indian shipping companies and if 
Ceylon says as a CroAvn Colony that she will 
have the coast reserved for herself, it means 
that these boats AA'ill not be alloAved to touch 
at Colombo. Do jmu think there Avill be any 
difficulty on that account ? 

A. Jlany non-Indian ships come and touch 
these ports and I do not think there aa ill be any 
difficulty. 

Q. AA’’ould that not be a matter for negotia- 
tion betAA'ecn the Colonial Secretary and the 
Secretary of vState for India ? 

A. I do not think that there Avill be anj'- 
necessity for this. If the Colombo people 
AA’ant any cargo from India, they can haA'e it 
in their OAvn steamers or cA^en in our steamers. 

Q. You said that our steamers should be 
alloAved on East African ports because Indians 
are British subjects there. Supposing the Avorst 
happens and our ships are driven out of East 
Afi'ica by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
AA’ould you take that risk ? 

A. AA*e should take the risk in reserving 
the coastal trade. 

Q. Australia has done it. If Australia has 
done it you think that India might very Avell 
do it ? 
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A. Besides that, India has a very big coast 

line. „ ^ , 

Q. By the use of the word State do you 
mean State-aided companies or State-owned 
companies ? 

A. I mean State-aided companies. 

Q. In that case you do not think that the 
American precedent should frighten us ? 

A. Let half the capital be found by the 
State. 

Q. In reply to Question 70 (c), you suggest 
the levj^ of a surcharge of 8 annas jier ton on 
the deadweight carrying capacity of steamers 
run by non-Indian companies bringing and 
carrying cargo. You said tliat you would levy 
this surcharge on the cargo brought ? 

A. On the actual weight lifted; not on the 
total deadweight, but on the cargo lifted. 

Q. Would that make any difference in the 
figures you suggest in Appendix A ? If it does, 
will j’'ou kindly verify and let us know ? 

A. I shall. 

Sir Arllmr Froom. — Q. Have you. gentlemen, 
been connected with ship-owning ’ 

A. {1st witness). I have wooden ships. 

Q. I understood one of you to say that you 
took some ships in order to get cheaper freight. 

271(1 tvit7iess. — I said so. 

Q. Uir to a certain point you have had some 
experience of ship-owning. Is that what you 
mean or did you simply charter ships ? 

A. In one case we acted as the Agents of 
the Indo-Burma Steamship Company. 

Q. So you have no actual experience of the 
management of ships ? 

A. That does not require much experience. 

Q. I mean the managenrent of Shipping Lines? 

A. Personally I have no experience. 

Q. In answer to Question 2 you suggest 
four reasons which j'ou think militated against 
the develoj)ment of shipping enterprises by the 
people of India. Do you think that that com- 
prises all the reasons why they did not succeed ? 

A. They are the main reasons, 

Q. Don’t you think that Avant of sufficient 
capital was one of the reasons ? 

A. The capital would har^e come forward if 
there was Government aid. 

Q. Shipping companies have been floated 
and har’^e failed. I Avould suggest tAA’o additional 
special reasons, Avant of sufficient capital and 
Avant of sufficient experience in management. 
Would you agree to my adding these tAvo reasons 
to your four ? 

A. If there AA'as State aid, capital Avould have 
foUoAved, and efficient management Avould liaA’c 
come AA'ith the assistance of Government. 

Q. What does Government knoAV about the 
running of j’'’)-- r 


A. They Avould have some experts under 
them directly. 

1st 7vitness. — I Avould agree about the Avant 
of capital, but not about Avant of efficient- 
management. 

Q. Arc you of opinion that the various com- 
panies Avhich Avere started and Avhich failed 
AA’ere as efficiently managed as any other lines 
on the coast ? 

A. The companies AA'hich failed, foiled not on 
account of inefficient management. There may 
be other reasons for their failure. 

Q. In ansAver to Question 3 you say ‘ Ko.’ 
Have j-ou no suggestions to make beyond that 
of State aid to encourage the people of this 
country to embark on shipping enterprises ? 

A. Xo. 

Q. There is one company that I knoAv of 
still surviving AA-ithout State aid. r/r., the Scin- 
dia Steam XaA'igation Comjianj’. 

A. After suffering great loss and entering 
into competition Avith other comiAanies. 

Q. I understand 3 ’ou object to competition 
or such comiActition as j’ou call cut-throat 
competition. Don't j’ou think that all com- 
petition ncccs.sarilj’ becomes cut-throat ? 

A. When competition starts betAveen tAvo 
companies and both arc equally strong and they 
go on fighting, j’ou cannot call that cut-throat 
competition. But if a aa'oII established com- 
panj' Avith big svipport behind it comes foi’AA’ard 
to light AA'ith a ncAV company AA’hich has just 
been started, that must be called cut-throat 
competition, espcciallj' .Avhen the rate has been 
fixed and the companj’ is running at a loss. 

Q. Don’t J’OU think that competition is 
natural in business ? 

A. It AA’ill be business AA’hcn the company 
that has just started comes to the same posi- 
tion ns the companj' that has enjoj’cd all facili- 
ties for A’cars together. 

Q. Supjiosing in j’our line of business another 
gentleman came and started against j’ou and 
sold goods AA’hich j’ou Avere selling at 8 annas 
cheaper, AA’hat Avould you do ? 

A. If I could sell cheaper also, I Avould ; 
othei'Avise I AA Ould not. 

Q. This is onlj’ natural in all busmess ? 

A. But in the shipping business one man 
has a monoiJolj’. 

Q. Supi)ose there are soA’cral in the trade 
and a ncAV man comes in ? 

A. In this trade there are no others except 
one or tAvo shipping companies. 

Q. In an established business if j’ou are 
attacked j’ou must meet the attack; that is 
only business. Is it not ? 

Jst 7vitness. — A. We cannot stop him from 
coming into the trade. 
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Q. If there is a shipping company that has 
-been long in a trade and another company 
comes along, do you think the first shipping 
company Avould he very wong in keeping out 
if possible 1 

A. The old companjf would be right from its 
own point of view, viz., that it will be beneficial 
to it to remain alone in the trade. 

Q. I take it you are looking at this question 
from a patriotic point of view and not from a 
business point of view. Have you got an}^ fault 
to find with an established company when, if 
attacked, it tries to defend itself ? Please 
answer me from the i)oint of view of a business- 
man. 

A. Personally I do not object if there is fair 
competition. There is difference between fair 
competition and a companj’- trjdng to maintain 
its monopolj'. 

Q. In reply to Question 5, j’ou suggest all 
sorts of measures to establish Indian shipping 
entei'prises. One is that the coastal trade 
should be reserved ; secondly, you advocate 
the deferred rebate system being made illegal ; 
tliirdly, the grant of bounties, cheap loans, 
postal contracts, subsidies and concessions in 
port dues and customs duties. That is a pretty 
comprehensive programme. Have you studied 
all these very carefullj' before putting them up 
to this Committee ? 

A. That is our opinion. 

1st ivitness. — These might look extraordi- 
narj'', but looking at the situation, all these 
are required to develop an Indian Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q. Wh 3 ' should Indian-owned comi^anies have 
concessions in port dues ? 

A. To assist the industry. Tlie port dues 
will be on material that is imported for the 
construction of ships. 

Q. You have a Port Trust in Karachi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Jn Bombay, there ai’C manj' Indian gentle- 
men on the Port Trust ? 

A. Tlie Indians ai'o in a majority there. 

1st witness. — Unfortunatety in Karachi, 
the Indians arc not in a niaj ority. 

Q. Ho you think that the majority' of Indian 
gentlemen on the Port Trust of Bombaj’ would 
agree to a concession being given to Indian 
companies in their Port dues V 

A. Yes ; in the interests of the industry, thej’- 
might agree to this concession being granted. 

Q. The Port dues arc charged on the ship. 
Why should you make anj’ suggestion that the 
Port Trust should forego some of their revenue 
fiy giving concessions to Indian companies ? 

A. It is merety to help the industry. 


Q. I do not think your suggestion will find 
favour with a majority of the members of the- 
Port Trust ? 

A. If thej’’ find that it is in the interests of 
the industry, they will agree to it. 

Cl. You would fix maximum and minimum 
rates ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That means Government control ? 

A. Yes. So far as the fixing of maximum 
and minimum onh', there will be Govermnent 
control. 

Q. You do not object to Government control 
to that extent ? 

A. No. 

(?. You are quite singular in that view. You 
do irot object to Government control in busi- 
ness ? 

A. Till such a time that Indians can look 
after the business themselves. 

Q. In every busirress, I have alwaj'S heard 
there were objections to Goverrrmerrt control. 

Is! wit)7ess . — We restrict Govermrrent cotr- 
trol orrl}' so far as the fixing of the nraximirm 
and minimum is concenred. It does rrot mearr 
that the entire control of the concern is left in 
the hands of the Govcrmrrerrt. 

Q. Supposing the coastal trade is reserved 
for Indian owned shijrs, r’ou do not object to 
fair competition between Indian companies? 

A. Competition v/ill onlj' range between the 
maximum and the minimuirr fixed bj- the Gov- 
ernment. That will really be healthr* competi- 
tion. The comparr}’ that irranages well vill 
fiird favour with the shippers. 

Q. The better nranaged coirrpanios will fiird 
favour with the shippers and the others may 
have to shut up their business ? 

A. The otlier companies will have to face the 
situation. 

Q. When thej' arc on the point of shutting up 
their business, thej' probablj' will make another 
appeal to Government for help ? 

A. If the Government see that thej' were 
not pi'opcrly managed, the}^ would not listen 
to the appeal. 

Q. In repty to Question 10, .you suggest boun- 
ties to the e.xtent of 1 1 per cent. Supposing the 
companies are r-unning at a loss, then the per- 
centage would be very much higher ? 

A. The loss will have to be made good over 
and above the 11 per cent. But the chances of 
loss would be small since maximum aird mini- 
mum rates would be based on cost j'hts a certain 
percentage of profit. 

Q. It sounds very easJ^ 

A. As business develops, practical experience 
will show whether it proves eas.v or not. 
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Q. In reply to Question 18, you say : Tlio 
entire trade on the Indian coast should ho re- 
served for Indian shipping. Failing this, no 
-vessels belonging to a _ country which places 
restrictions on the immigration or residence of 
Indians should he allowed to carry on this trade. 
You arc proposing an alternative, does it mean 
that you are not absolutely convinced that the 
•coastal trade should bo reserved ? 

A. We are convinced that the coastal trade 
should be reserved ; but if for any reason wc 
•cannot get the reservation of the coastal trade, 
we are suggesting an alternative. 

Q. You have an idea that it may not be 
•granted ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you sa 3 ^ that no vessel belonging to 
•countries that reserve their own coastal trades 
should be allowed to trade in India ? 

A. Yes, I would. 

Q. In reply to Question 19, j'ou say one of 
"the effects of reservation would be increase of 
revenue to the Government of India. Will j'ou 
kindly explain that ? 

A. On account of the collection of freight 
more money will be cominc: into the country. 
'That will be utilised in helping other industries 
•on which Government would collect taxes. 

Isl loitness . — Government will make profit 
by way of incometax on the profits derived from 
■other industries. 

Q. You cannot suggest any direct source of 
revenue ? 

A. This will be a source of fostoi'ing other 
-industries. 

Q. You think there would bo a great number 
of young men coming forward for service at 
sea because it would give them another opening 
-to earn their livelihood ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would thej’^ come forward from a love of 
the sea or from a desire to earn their livelihood 
only ? 

A. Some of them will come just for the sake 
of training as so many students take to training 
■in different lines. Tliej* go to foreign countries 
for training as electrical engineers and so on. 
I think they would continue that spirit and 
go to the sea. 

Q. Sea life or the sea profession is not a highlj' 
lucrative one. A boy that goes to sea could 
never hope to make a fortune like a boy that 
enters business. 

-4. A great majority of the people that are 
now in Government and other services have 
-very limited chances of promotion. They 
-would have better chances of rising in the 
anercantile marine service. Thej* would rise 


from a junior officer to a captain just as they 
can rise in Govcniment service from a Head 
clerk to a Divisional Commissioner. 

Q. I would like to describe to j-ou why an 
English boy goes to sea. He goes to the sea 
not from the point of view of earning his liveli- 
hood but simplj' bcc.ausc he has got a liking to 
go to the sea and a great dislike for indoor 
work. Ho wants open air work and hates the 
very idea of working in an office. 

President . — There is what is called the call 
of the sea in his blood. 

A. I think if the Indian youths arc given a 
chance there is ovor^' possibility of their develop- 
ing the sea spirit. ^ 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Do 3 - 0 U advocate 
shipbuilding to be started in India ? 

A. \’’es, I would, because there are many 
natural advantages to be had here. 

Q. Your general opinion is that it should bo 
started in India ? 

A. If wc can make it paying any industry 
can be started in India, 

Q. As regards training ships, I understand 
you to say that one would be necessary at each 
of the ports of Bomba}’, Karachi, Calcutta and 
Madras ? 

A. When the number of students increases, 
wc can start training ships in each of the ports. 
If a large number of students turn up and if 
there is only one college at Bombay, the students 
from the different parts of the country will 
find it difficult on account of the distance. 

Q. You agree that it is better to start with 
one ? 

*4. Yes. If possible I would start all the 
four together. 

Q. In 3 ’oiu' answer to Question 09, you saj^ : 
Equal chance .should be given for competing 
for the mail contract to all the Indian owned 
and managed steamship companies. You know 
that tenders are publicly invited and there is 
no private agreement at all ? 

*4. I do not know of anv inf vato arrange- 
ment. T -was under a misapprehension that 
the Scindia offered to take mail contracts and 
that they were refused. 

Q. In rcpl}' to Question 70, you say : In- 
dianising tlio entire sf'rviccs as fer as practic- 
able to make service cheap and effective. If 
3 ’our committee recommends Indianisation of 
shipping from the point of view of starting the 
Indian mercantile marine, that is one thing, 
but it is quite a different thing if jmn saj^ that 
jmu are going to have a cheap and effective 
service bj’ Indianisation. 

A. Experience will show whether what wo 
sa}’ is right or not. 
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Q. You arc up against an institution that 
has harl .years and years of experience and so 
the Indian mercantile marine null have neces- 
sarily to ho an expensive venture. You can 
make only a small beginning ; you cannot iump 
into it all at once. 

A. This ^yill bo a gradual development ; 
but it does not ncccssarilj’ mean that it vill 
be verj" expensive. 

1st witness. — I think Indianisation nonld 
cheapen the cost, because the Indian officers 
will not go frequently on furlough. A man 
vho comes from a foreign country vill neces- 
sarily demand more pay than an Indian. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Have you any knowledge 
of shipbuilding ? 

A. I have no technical knowledge. 

Q. Do 3 ’ou think Karachi is a suitable place 
in which shijis can bo built bj’- Indians ? 

A. Bombay would bo better. There is a 
greater supiily of teakwood in Bombay and 
there arc also better engineering facilities in 
Bombay-. Moreover it is a big industrial centre. 

Q. You do not recommend in an)- way that 
Karachi should be a shipbuilding j-ard ? 

A. When Bombay is overcrowded and when 
another near place is sought for, then Karachi 
maj' come in. Karachi has got an excellent 
natural harbour where they can have building 
yards. 

1st witness. — In niy opinion. Karachi is 
better than any other harbour. 

Q. You would recommend that Government 
.should build one shipbuilding yard in Karachi ? 

1st witness. — This is not a bad place ; we 
v/ould v/clcome such a propo.sal. 

2nd witness. — In this respect wo differ. 
I think Bombay has better trained labour. 

Q. Do you think that the labour here is more 
skilful and more energetic than in Bombaj' ? 

A. Skilled labour is more effective and 
cheaper ultimately than energetif’ labour. 

Q. You have no skilled labour in Karachi ? 

A. Ko. 

Q. What is the native energy in Ka,rachi 
compared relatively with Bombay or Calcutta ? 

A. I think people in Bombay have got more 
energy and skill. 

' Q. Then everything else is against Karachi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In answer to Question 70, you .say: Indian- 
ising the entire services as far as practicable to 
make service cheap and effective. Do you 
suggest that you can raise funds by this means ? 

A. Ko. 

Q. You would not allow on the coastal trade 
ships which are not built in India ? 


A. We would not be so conservative as that. 
But if it were possible we would prefer to have 
such regulation. 

Q. Is it possible to make such a regulation ? 

A. I do not think it can be given effect to 
at present. 

Q. If jmu can increase your present fleet 
quickly it will be possible to make such a regula- 
tion ? 

A. We just want to start shipbuilding as an 
experimental measure here. If it is advantage- 
ous we can continue it. 

Q. You do not want to protect shipbuilding 1 

A . If we know that we have all the advantages 
of building it as cheaply and as efficiently as in 
England, then we would protect it. 

Q. In that case it will not need protection. 

A. At this stage we cannot say anything on 
this technical question. 

1st witness . — Our main object is to begin 
this industry which is not in existence at all. 

Q. You arc the first vritness who tells us that 
it is possible to fix maximum and minimum 
rates ? Your method of fixing the minimum 
is that you arc going to make the minimum 
rate the cost of carrying and +hc maximum rate 
cost phis a small profit. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not know much about shippinc ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know that the cost of carrying is 
made up of interest, depreciation, insurance, 
wages and so on ? 

A. I have said the cost of running and main- 
tenance. 

Q. You have got one ship say which is Iff 
years old. It is standing in the books at £20,000, 
another ship of exactly the same size, which is 
2 years old, is standing at £60,000. The cost 
of freight in the case of these two ships will be 
quite different ? 

A, You have to take a certain average data 
and then work out the minimum. 

Q. How are you going to fix the minimum 
for shqis belonging to different companies ? 

A. I would take the average for all the ships. 

Q. Would you stop some ships immediately ? 

A. It maj’’ be that an old steamer might be 
a source of loss if wo take the average ; but in 
the case of a now steamer, the freight will go 
up according to its cost and this will make good 
the loss on the old steamer. 

1st witness . — In the rates of freight you 
make no difference. There is no rate as superior 
or inferior. 

Q. You do not know very much about ship- 
owning, do you ? 

Isl \vitness. — A. I know about wooden 
ships only. 
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Q. You insist that 75 per cent, of tho capital 
^lioulcl be Indian and the management should 
be Indian, and then you said that if tho majority 
only should be Indians, you would not agree to 
that being called an Indian company ? 

A. There is no objection to European experts 
being in the company. We were looking at 
it from the financial point of view and tho 
interest of the public in general. 

Q. If three-fourths of the Directors were 
Indians and one-fourth non-Indians, would 
you call that an Indian Company ? 

A. Yes, if it is working in that spirit. 

Q. I thought we were trying to make a 
recommendation, but we cannot make a recom- 
mendation that people should work in a certain 
spirit. 

A. We look to the interests of the industry. 

Q. Suppose that tho spirit is not there, and 
you have 75 per cent, of Indians and 25 per 
ceirt. of non-Indians ; arc you going to turn 
out these non-Indian shareholders ? 

A. :no. 

Q. They must stay in ? 

A. They must bo made to work in accordance 
with the legislation that is passed. 

Q. You will not let them be an Indian Com- 
pany when they like that and you will not turn 
them out either ? 

Isi univess . — If the management is not 
proper, wo can have it changed ? 

Q. Would you consider a company that has 
three-fourths of its Director and three-fourths 
of its .shareholders Indians an Indian compan 3 ^? 

A. So long as it works in the interests of 
India, xea. 

Q. Who is to decide that ? 

.4. The people of the country. 

Q. How will you give cllect to that 7 

A. The shareholders of the company will 
decide it. 

Q. Do j’-ou want Government to do that 7 

A. There is Government legislation. 

Q. Have you any evidence to show that the 
American State -controlled ships are a success 7 

A. I have an extract from the “American 
Export Review ” of a resolution adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of tho State of New 
Y'oik. I can give jmu a copy of it. 

President. — Q. In replj' to Sir Arthur Froom 
jmu said you did not agree that there was 
inefficient management in regard to Indian 
shipping companies. Y^ou said in reply to me 
that it would be necessarJ^ not only to reserve 
the coastal trade for Indian shipping, but also 
to give subsidies. If the Indian companies 
wore as efficiently managed as tlie British com- 
panies are, there would be no necessitj^ for any 
subsidies 7 


A. They have to compete with strong com 
panics and they cannot do it. 

Q. If the coastal trade was reserved, there 
will be no British competition and, therefore, 
if they arc efficiently managed, why should 
subsidies be given ? 

A, ll'hcy require some encouragement. 

Q. Then they arc not efficiently managed 7 

A. The cpic.stion of management is quite 
differont, 

Q. Do you think that tho question of manage- 
ment has nothing to do with subsidies ? 

A. When 'a new industrj^ makes a start, 
it is ncccssaiy for its succofes that some sort of 
guarantee should bo given to it. If Govern- 
ment comes forward with its help, people 
know that there is nothing wrong rvith the 
industrj’. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. I suppose you agree that 
this extract* of the Resolution bj’^the Chamber 
of Commerce which 3 mu have given' us points 
to the inability of the United States Govern- 
ment to .successfully work tlio shipping industry 
in America. 

A. Yes. 

President . — Thank you vcqv much. 

* Attached. 


APPENDIX. 

Report and Resolutions adopted Unanimously hy 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Slate of 
New York at a meeting held recently. 

“ The members of this Chamber know tho 
blighting infiucnccs of Government ownership. 
In both State and Federal affairs it has been 
complotcl}’^ demonstrated that the Govern- 
ment cannot carry on business more economical- 
ly or more efficiontlj^ than its citizens. Deficits 
owing to unbusinesslike book-kcc])ing are not 
alwaj'S revealed, but are, in am- event, met 
by taxation of the General public. Thus, the 
real losses from Government enterprises are 
not fully appreciated. 

“ In view of the strong sentiment expressed 
by this Chamber jmur committee on tho Har- 
bour and Shipping feels that it will be stronglj^ 
suppoited in a resolution calling upon the 
Government to avoid in handling tho shipping 
problems before it, any measures w-hich shall 
plunge it into the operation of steamships for 
its own account. 

“The hazards of this business arc great, and 
especaill}'^ demand tho careful attention and 
business sagacity incident to Private initiate. 
The Government’s handicap would bo greater 
m the shipping trade than in a number of other 
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enterprises in -whicli it has at times engaged 
so unfortunatch% for the shipping trade, there 
is no opportunitj' for a monopoly or control of 
the industry. The Government Avoid d be in 
competition with large private interests, not 
only in the United States but in foreign count- 
ries. At the same time Government operation 
would discourage our private oporatoi's and thus 
would defeat the very purpose and aims of 
Congress to build up an important American 
jMerchant Marine. 

“ In addition to business and economic 
considerations v'hich make imjiracticable direct 
operation of steamships bj^ the Government arc 
matters of international diplomacy. There is 
good authority for the viciv that if our Govern- 
ment as a shipowner undertakes the operation 
of vessels by Government employees, in com- 
jietition with private foreign interests such 
action might result sooner or latc-r in placing 


a serious strain upon our diplomatic relations 
Avith those foreign countries haA’ing important 
maritime commerce. 

“ Therefore be it 

“ Resolved,' that the Chamber of Coimnerco 
of the State of Neiv York is opposed to Govern- 
ment operation of steamships and recommends 
to the United States shipping Board and the 
Federal authorities that in the solution of the 
problems before it, no plans shall be adopted 
Avhich shall result in GoA*ernment operation.” 

Similar resolutions have been parsed by many 
other bodies and avoU represent commercial 
public opinion. So Aidiatcver stops may be 
taken to maintain the Government OAvned 
fleet in operation udn not have the support of 
the American business public unless §ome 
method is de\'isedand — this seems most unlikely 
at present — to turn these ships over to priA’’ate 
OAvnersbi2i and operation. 


Witness No. 25. 

Messrs. POBBES, PORBES, CAMPBELL & CO., LTD,, Kar.iobi . 
Wriltea statement, dated the 20th August 1923. 


Q. 1. It is in a small Avay compared Avith 
non-Indian shipxiing trading in Indian waters. 

Q. 2. Without considering the above a neces- 
arily unsatisfactory state of affairs (looked at 
purely from the economic point of view), we 
think the conditions which militate against the 
development of shipping enterprises by the 
people of this country are, frslhj, the compa- 
rative dearth in India of the natural advantages 
for modem shipbuilding and all its allied trades, 
such as boiler making, engine making and the 
like, which the Countries Avith greaWsIiipjiing 
trades enjo 3 ^ Secondly, the consequent long 
start which those countries have gained OA'er 
India in this business, with all the benefits 
with such a start in a great industry means. 
There is the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions of AA'orkers, manual and otherwise ; there 
is the gradual evolution of complicated .systems 
of manufacture and of manufacturing machinery 
in which, again, very many intricate patents 
and lights are involved ; there is the vast admin- 
istrative experience of those aaIio have sent 
their ships to the ends of the Earth and brought 
them back again through the Centuries ; these 
are the principal benefits Ai'hich the great 
shipping countries enjoy as their reward of 
research, skill, enteiqnisc, energy and courage 
in the past. Thirdly, the difficulty of financ- 


ing any large purely Indian shipping 
project oAving to {a) the scarcity of purely 
Indian Capital, largely due to the hoarding 
habits of the peoiile, and (b) the present unre- 
raunerative condition of the shipping industry. 
The Avorld’s supply of tonnage has largely out- 
groAvn the quantity of cargo to be carried and 
the industry is passing through one of'the worst 
periods of de^iression it has ever experienced. 
The trade is one Avhich seems, more than a,ny 
other, to suffer from these jieriodical fits of de- 
pression and it is doubtful AA'hether it could be 
made to pay at all over a series of years were 
it not for the accumulated exqierience Avhich has 
been bought in the past and for the strength 
given bjr combinations of the most successful 
slupping concerns of our time. The number of 
companies Ai’hich has gone to the Avail during 
pej’iods of depression is legion and the 
amount of capital which has been irretriev'ably 
lost is enormous. All these considerations make 
the formation of new adventures in shipping 
extremely hazardous, as many a shareholder in 
“ muslu’oom ” companies floated during periods 
of boom have found to their cost. 

These are some of the conditions in India at 
present Avliich militate against the dcA^elopment 
of shipping enteiprises by the people of this 
country. 
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Q. 3. No ; progi’css in all indu&tries is onty 
made in proportion to the natural advantages 
existing, combined with the degree of entejprisc, 
skill, energy and courage exerted by those who 
wish to succeed. There is no Koyal Road to 
success. Also, it must be remembered that 
vested interests always have been and alwaA’s 
will be very powerful." It is the natural iCAvard 
for the risks which have been taken and the 
losses Avhich have been incurred in the past and 
new-comers can never hope to come in on the 
same level as those AAdio have laboriouslj' built 
up great institutions. 

Q. 4. No, AA'e are opposed in irrinciple to the 
protection of any particular industry at tlie 
expense of the general tax-payer unless such 
industry is of National importance. It is 
admitted that the shipping industry comes 
ndthin this category, but not necessarily the 
Indian shipping industry. 

Q. 5. See reply to Question No. 4. 

Q. G. No, vre are against Government inter- 
ference Avith trade in any shape or form, especi- 
ally AA'hen it seeks to benefit one section of 
traders at the expense of others Avho arc members 
of the same ComraonAvealth. 

IVe observe, however, that tAvo private Bills 
are already before the Legislative Assembly, one 
to provide for the prevention of deferred rebates, 
etc., and the other to reserve the coastal traffic 
of India to Indian A'essels. As stated above, AA'e 
are opposed in prhiciple to anj'^ legi.slation in 
these matters, but as to the merits of the Bills 
in question, apart from general principles the 
Committee IraAm no doubt seen an article in the 
“Statist” of the Ifith May 1923 (pp. 804-5) 
giving cogent arguments against the suppression 
of deferred rebates and Ave agree with the vicAvs 
there expressed. We consider them a complete 
answer to those who are advocating the Legis- 
lation in question. 

As regards the Bill to reserve the coastal 
traffic of India to Indian vessels, see our reply 
to Question No. 19. 

Q. 7 to 17. See answer to Question No. 4. 

Il^e would also lay stress on the fact that 
there is no mention in Appendix C of the Ques- 
tionnaire as to any bounties existing in the case 
of Great Britain. In vieAv of the fact that the 
Mother Country possesses by far the largest 
Mercantile Marine in the world, firrther com- 
ment seems to be uimecessar3''. 

Q. IS. No, we consider that the Indian coast- 
ing trade should continue free to all comers. 

Q. 19. In vieAv of the fact that at the present 
time only some 10 per cent, or so, of the coasting 
trade of India is carvied in purely Indian vessels, 
the efieot of any policy or reservation of that 
traffic for Indian ships orrlj’ would be to place 


a strangleliold on the trade. Granted that such 
reservatiorr Avould gradually result in the in- 
crease of Indian tonnage, the groAvth Avould be 
very sIoav in aucav of the almost total absence of 
shipbuilding facilities in this country. In the 
rneairtimo the coasting trade AA^ould be severely 
handicapiAcd by scarcity of tonnage and freight 
rates Avould soar rapidl3\ 

Q. 20 and 21. See repty to Question No. 19. 

Q. 22. The construction of Indian vessels 
should be left entirety to priA'atc enterprise. 

Q. 23. It is in a very small Av-ay compared 
AAuth the ‘great construction industries in other 
countries. 

Q. 24. See ansAA’cr to Question No. 2. 

Q. 23. No, see rejAly to Question No. 3. 

Q. 2t'h No, see reply to Question No. 4. 

Q. 27. See reply to Question No. 4. 

Q. 28. No, see reply to Question 'No. G. 

Q. 29 to So. See reply to Question No, 4. 

Q. 36. We liaA’c no information. 

Q. 39. No, for reasons already stated. 

Q. 11. No, for reasons already stated. 

Q. 43. Wc have no information. 

Q. 41. We should doubt it. Wc arc aAA'are of 
the fine qualities of the Indian sailor Avliich have 
been highl}’^ appreciated and given every en- 
couragement bj' the shipping of the Avorld, 
particular]}' by British Shipping, but Ave know 
of no such love of the Sea, as is inherent in 
these rrren. being shared by the more educated 
and higher classed Indian. Without this natural 
call of the sea. aa’c do not consider that any per- 
son is like!}' to wish to foUoAV the profession. 

Q. 45. No. These matters should be left in 
the hands of the OAvners of Indian ships. 

Q. 46. Thej' should irrrdergo a preliminary 
course ashore. 

Q. 47. With reference to the first para, of the 
question, much depends irpon circumstances. 
If a j'outh’s means permit, there is no doubt 
that there are better facilities for training abroad 
than in India. If the training is to take place 
in this country, Ave do not consider that the 
necessary establishments should be supported 
by GoA’-ernment, 

Q. 4S. We thinlc it would bo more airpro- 
irriate if some wealthy individuals Avho have 
this cause at heart worrld give such scholarships. 

Q. 49. The nitmber Avould dejrend upon the 
demand for such training. The maintenance 
charge should be met partly by fees and partly 
by the interest on EndoAvment Funds con- 
tributed b}' rich private individuals who have 
this cause at heart. 

Q. SO. Yes. 

Q. 51. Yes. 

Q. 52. Yes, shipowners, as a rule, are sympa- 
thetic to the training of apprentices afloat. 
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Q. 53. No portion. 

Q. 54. We are not in favour of a sea-going 
training ship, as such. The expense Tfould far 
outweigh the fees charged for apprenticeships 
in the usual way and we do not consider it 
feasible that a special sea-going trainingship 
could make profits by dabbling in freights. 

Q. 55. See reply to question No. 54. 

Q. 56. We have no information, hut the cur- 
riculums can easily be obtained. 

Q. 57. This might follow later, but it is not a 
practical question at present. 

Q. 5S. See reply to Question No. 57. 

Q. 59 and 60. See replies to Questions Nos. 44 
and 45. 


Q. 61. We do not think that Government 
should be expected to give any assistance. 

Q. 62 and 63. We have no information. 

Q. 64 and 65. As this is a Government service 
these questions are for Government to decide. 

Q. 66. We accept the principle. 

Q. 67. We are unaware of the existing condi- ' 
tions, hence we are unable to say what “ other 
conditions ” are advisable. 

Q. 68. No two steamship companies can have 
equal chances unless possessing fleets of the 
same size, speed and efficiency and with an 
equal footing in the particular carrying trade in 
question. 

Q. 69. No. See reply to question No. 3. 

Q. 70. See replies to questions Nos. 4 and 6. 


Oral evidence o£ Mr. E. A. PEARSON, Representing Messrs. FORBES, FORBES, CAMPBELL & 
CO., LTD., Karachi, examined at Karachi on the 13th December 1923. 


President. — Q. Do you represent Messrs. 
Eorbes, Eorbes, Campbell and Company entirely 
or do you give evidence as an individual ? 

A. I represent the Arm. 

Q. Before we begin, I might tell you that we 
are only seeking for information and if any 
questions are put to you that you do not want 
to answer or that you object to, please say so. 

Were you personally concemecl in the drafting 
of the replies which were sent in response to 
our Questionnaire ? 

A. I wrote the replies mysefl. They repre- 
sent my own views, and I represent the firm. 

Q, Have the firm given their approval to the 
replies ? 

A. They have not said so in so many words. 
I sent a copy of the replies to my London office 
and they have not said anj’thing so far. I 
think you may take it that they approve of 
them. 

Q. The object of appointing this Committee 
by Government was to ascertain how best to 
encourage an Indian Mercantile Marine as a 
national industry in India. I gather from your 
replies that you are against State aid In any 
form ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Is there any reason why an Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine could not flourish on its own in 
competition with British Lines ? 

A. If it existed ,■ it practically does not exist 
now. 

Q. Supposing the necessary capital is pro- 
duced ; in normal times do you think there is 
room for an Indian Mercantile Marine on the 
Indian coast ? 


A. I do nbt think so, because the present 
state of shipping is such that there is too much 
tonnage for the world’s trade. 

Q. But there is no reason why, from an 
Indian point of view, a trade such as this should 
not be in the -hands of Indians any more than 
it is in the hands of the British companies ? 

A. If Indians lun their ships as efficiently 
and as economically as the British ships are 
run, (which will be a sine qua non if they are 
going to compete successfully), there is not 
reason at all why Indians should not secure a 
share of the trade. 

Q. I take it that as a shipping''company you 
have nothing to do with any particular line of 
sliipping ? 

A. We have shipping interests. 

Q. Do you ship a lot of cargo ? 

A. Yes. We have very little to do with the 
coastal trade of India. 

Q. In Overseas trade, you do not discriminate 
between two different lands of British ships. 
You have nothing to do with any particular line 
of shipping ; is it not so ? ^ 

A. In answer to the first part of the question, 
as shippers of cargo, no. We seek the cheapest 
freight, other things being equal. In answer to 
the second part of the question we are Agents 
for several steamship Lines. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas. — Q. Yofi . 
would have no objection to ship your articles, 
whether By British or non-British Lines ? 

A. We should have no objection to ship by 
non-British lines, everything else being equal. 

President. — Q. What 'is your opinion of a 
State owned Mercantile Marine ? 
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' A. My opinion is that it cannot possibly 
compete nntli one run by private enterprise. 

Q. Would you just give us jmur reasons for 
that? 

A. Unless those who run the enterprise have 
to produce a profit and loss account, they are 
not so particularly careful to see that expenses 
are kept low. 

Q. Do you have Indian crews in the sliipping 
lines that your firm is connected with ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you mind telling me what those 
lines are ? 

A. Eliermans “ City,” “ Hall ” and “ Buck- 
nail ” Lines, the Bibby Line, the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, Edward Bates and Sons, the Borneo 
Co., Ld., Suzuki & Co., all these carry Indian 
crews. 

Q. Have you been approached to carry any 
Jn^an apprentices who wish to become sailors ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Would you accept them if any came for- 
ward ? 

A. I cannot say ; it does not lie in my hands. 

Q. Have you had any Indian Ofiicers ? 

A. No. 

Q. Any Indian Engineers ? 

A. I could not say ; I don’t thinlc so. 

Q. Do you think there is any future for the 
ship-buil(hng industry in India ? 

A. I think it would have a very slow growth. 

Q. What about ocean-going steel sliips ? 

A. I am not aware whether any ocean-going 
steel ship has ever been built in India. 

Q. Would your firm bo likely to take to ship- 
building ? 

A. I should say not. I do not think that any 
firm in India can compete with ship-building 
firms in Europe. 

Q. Why ? 

A. On account of natural advantages not 
being favourable, such as sldUed labour, the 
question of patents, boiler-making, etc. If the 
33} per cent duty on steel comes into force, 
we will have to say good-bye to any Indian 
ship-building. 

Q. You never had any experience of young 
Indian gentlemen of the educated classes want- 
ing to go to sea as OfBcers ? 

A. I have never heard of any instance where 
an educated Indian boy has run away from home 
to go to sea as very often happens in European 
countries. 

Q.-You are in favour of any training estab- 
lishment being more or less run by the people 
themselves ? 

A. Yes. ' 

Sir John BiUs. — Q, I take it you are a. free- 
trader ? 


A. I am. 

Q. We have had several -witnesses who quoted 
the example of Great Britain being protective 
or going to be protective ^vith the Government 
dissolved, so that you understand why I am 
asking you to express your -idews so strongly on 
this que.=tion. And for that reason I take it 
you are opposed in practice and in spirit to any 
form of sub.sidy ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In view of the difficulties that you have 
enumerated, do you think it would be desirable 
that the Government of India should help in 
some way the shipbuilders to make a start in 
the business ? 

A. I do not think it would bo desirable. 

In reply to question 2,' you say : One of 
the difficulties in creating Indian shipping is the 
difficulty of financing any large purely Indian 
shipping project owing to the scarcity of purely 
Indian capital and largely due to the 
hoarding habits of the people. Wc have been 
assured by manj’’ witnesses that capital -ndll bo 
readily forthcoming for the shipping industry. 
You do not think it will ? 

A. I cannot contradict those who say it will. 
But I do not alter my opinion. 

Q. Did you ever try to raise Indian cal)ital ? 

A. At tlic present day capital of any kind is 
very scarce. I do not mean to say by that 
answer that pooifie will not subscribe because it 
is an Indian mercantile marine. I say that 
caintal is not there and it -will not come forward. 

Q. What is your reason for saying that ? 

A. There has been stupendous loss and there- 
fore money is scarce. 

Q. You knew from your own experience that 
it is difficult to raise money ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you considered the possibility of 
creating a shipbuilding yard in Karachi ? 

A. I think we have not got the necessary 
facilities. We have not got the raw material, 
coal and sldlled labour. 

Q. All these could be imported ? 

A. But at such a price as would mean that 
your products would not compare -with similar 
products produced in places where similar facili- 
ties exist. Coal has to come from at least 2,000 
miles away. 

Q. Coal can be had very nearly as cheap in 
Bombaj' as in Calcutta ? 

*4. As far as coal is concerned, Karachi is 
practicall 3 ' on a par with BombaJ^ 

Q. The import of steel and of skilled labour in 
Karachi would be difficult as compared with 
Bombay ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. You say that the only diawback in Karachi 
is -vrant of sldlled labour ? 

A. That is not the only drawback ; it is one 
of the chief drawbacks. , 

Q. So you do not advocate shipbuilding enter- 
prises in Karachi ? 

A. I do not. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You can understand 
the aspirations of Indians in this country to 
start an Indian mercantile maiane ? 

A. I have every sympathy with those aspira- 
tions. 

Q. I take it from your written statement that 
3*ou consider that the whole proposed scheme is 
not a practicable one ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. You are against the reservation of the 
coastal trade for Indian omied ships ? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. What are your reasons ? 

A. I have given by reasons in the written 
statement. 

Q. You think that the coastal trade should 
be free to all ? 

A. Yes. ' 

Q. Some witnesses suggested that Indian 
companies should be guaranteed 6 per cent, 
interest ; others suggested that there should be 
a guarantee of 8 per cent. If Government 
guarantees 8 per cent, do you think that capital 
would be forthcoming ? To put it in other 
words, would you like to put your own money 
in a company because the Government of India 
is behind it ? 

A. I would not, I consider that the fact of 
such a company enjoying such a guarantee 
would remove the necessity for that care in 
administration without wliich no business can 
be economically sound. For instance there 
would be no inducement to exercise rigid control 
over expenditure or to make special efforts to 
increase the gross revenue. 

Q. If there is a Government guarantee of, say, 
8 per cent., do you thinlc that Indian capital 
would be forthcoming to form new Indian ship- 
ping companies ? 

A. I do not think the money will be available 
under anj”^ circumstances. 

Q. In reply to question 2, towards the end, 
you say : The number of companies which 
have gone to the wall during the periods of 
depression is legion and the amount of capital 
which has been irretrievably lost is enormous. 
You are referring to companies all over the 
world ? 

A. Yes. 

<3. You arc not referring specially to Indian 
owned companies 2 
A. No. 


Q. I gatlier from jmur answer to question 6 j 
that you are against Government control in any 
commercial pursuit ? 

A Yes. 

Q. Have you experience of Government 
control in any trade ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you thinlc it has been irksome and 
against development ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you be inclined to give the youths 
of this country an opportunity to go to sea by 
establishing training ships ? There is a feeling 
in this country that an Indian mercantile 
marine might be started and one of the reasons 
given for this is that the youths should be 
given an opportunity to go to sea. Would you 
be against the Government starting a training 
sliip just to see whether this spirit that is said 
to be prevailing in this country is actually there 
or not ? 

A. These matters should be left in the hands 
of the owners of Indian ships. 

Q. 'You said that jmu never heard of an Indian 
youth running away to go to sea like an English 
boy ? 

A. I have never heard of a case, 

Q. Have you come to the conclusion that the 
Indian youth has no love of the sea or would it 
be that because he has no ship to run to, he has 
not gone to sea ? 

A. It may be that because he has no ship, he 
has not run away. 

Q. There is a possibility that if opportunity is 
given some youths might come to the sea ? 

A. Quite, 

Q. You are not against the Government 
assisting a training ship if one was started ? If 
Indian youths were given a chance to come for- 
ward and then did not avail themselves of the 
opportunity, then there would be no room for 
complaint ? 

A. I tliink it ought to be left in the hands of 
OAvners of Indian ships. But I would modify 
that answer as you say to gi\"o them a helping 
hand. It is a very small thing if GoA’emment 
assists the training ship. The Government do 
assist women in studying for the medical pro- 
fession. In the same way they can assist 
youths AA'ho AA'ish to serve in training ships. 

Q. Give them a chance and whether or no 
they avail themselves of it wiU furnish a suitable 
replj' to the enquiries in this direction ? 

A. This is quite apart from the question of 
special help for the formation of -an Indian 
mercantile marine. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas. — Q. In 
reply to question 2, you say : The conditions 
which militate against the development of ship- 
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ping enterprises by the people of this country 
are the comparative dearth in India of the 
natural advantages for modern shipbuUding and 
all its allied trades such as boiler making, engine- 
making and the like. Are these the only diffi- 
culties ? -,.3 

A. We have not got proper shipbuilding yards. 

Q. Are there any difficulties in Karachi 
against the establishment of a shipbuilding 
yard ? 

A. We can put up a dozen shipbuilding yards 
here. There is plenty of space. Karachi has 
got every natural advantages, so far as space is 
concerned. 

Q. You know that a locomotive manufac- 
turing company has been started at Jamshed- 
pur ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You may take it from me that a company 
has been started for the purpose of manufac- 
turing locomotives. Is there any difficulty in 
starting an industry for manufacturing engines, 
etc., for marine purposes ? 

A. I am not an Engineer. But if an Indian 
factory can manufacture locomotives for rail- 
ways, it might be possible to establish an Indian 
factory for the manufacture of marine boilers. 

Q. Don’t you think that the country is also 
suitable for manufacturing marine engines, 
boilers, etc.? 

A. I do not know whether you can say that a 
country is suitable for manufacturing marine 
boilers because it possesses one new factory 
which makes locomotives for railways. 

Q, As regards boiler making, is it a special 
art ? If you can get steel plates, is the technical 
knowledge required so great that the boilers 
could not be made ? 

A, I am not able to answer that. 

Q. I also agree with you in stating that the 
other countries have gained a long start over 
India in the shipping enterprise. Is it not 
therefore much more necessary that India should 
make a beginning as early as possible so that 
she might not lag far behind in the race ? 

A. When you have already got great facilities 
for producing ships on the other side of the 
world, what would be the use of starting a 
shipbuilding industry on this side of the world 
which may be less economical. Take the case 
of America for instance, I do not know whether 
they have started with us ; but eventually they 
did start. I do not think that the American 
shipbuilding industry can be said to be success- 
ful. 

Q, And yet they are sticking to it ? What- 
ever we might say about their success or failure, 
the Americans do not think it is a failure. * 


A. But the fact remains that they are not so 
successful as the English. 

Q. Other countries within the British Empire, 
such as Australia, are developing their mercan- 
tile marine ? Why should objection be raised 
to India starting as Indian mercantile marine ? 

A. I understand that the idea of Australia 
and other countries which have started a mer- 
cantile marine of their own is not to oust the 
British sliipping companies. But the present 
Indian idea seems to be to have a monopoly of 
coastal trade and to oust the British shipping 
altogether. 

Q. We do not want to oust the British. We 
want to build our ships with Government sub- 
sidy and carry on our trade as any other foreign 
nation does. If it is good for Australia to have 
her own mercantile marine, it is also good for 
India to follow Australia in this respect ? 

A. I have not the slightest objection to India 
carrying on these things as long as she does not 
try to oust the British by legislation. The 
Australians and the South Africans do not 
exclude British ships. 

Q. But the,y do exclude Indian labour-? 

A. That is another problem. 

Q. You say that cajiital is scarce owing to 
the hoarding habits of the people. Does not 
the very fact that they are hoarding show that 
capital is there ? 

A. What I meant was that they would sooner 
hoard the monej' than use it. 

Q. You Imow that that theory has been ex- 
ploded. There is nothing lilce hoarding in the 
real sense of the term ? 

A. I am very glad to hear of it. 

Q. Can you say what amount of money is 
hoarded by the 30 crores of people in India 1 
A, I cannot. 

Q. When you talk of hoarding I dare say you 
mean hoarding not in the cities by a few men 
but in the villages by the common people? 

A, That is what I meant. 

Q. You said that you would not put your own 
money in a Government guaranteed concern 
because it would be an economically unsound 
business. Is it because that you are not satis- 
fied with the guarantee of 8 per cent, that you 
would not put your money in the concern ? 

A. The business would not be run on sound 
economical lines and hence I would not invest 
money in the concern. 

Q. Are you connected with any feeder rail- 
ways in which the Government guarantee in- 
terest ? 

A. I am not. 

Q. Do you know that companies like Messrs. 
Killick Nixon and Company and Martin and 
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Companj^ hare Government guarantees ? Are 
thej' in any way unsound ? I am sure their 
agents would resent it if they were told that 
their concerns are unsound. The feeder rail- 
ways are run as efficiently as other railways. 
The mere fact that Government guarantees a 
certain percentage of interest need not make a 
concern unsound. There is the Sukkur Barage 
which is run purely by Government with a 
capital of IS crores. Take also the Bombay 
Development Scheme which enjoys a Govern- 
ment guarantee of the rate of interest. Do you 
say that these are unsound ? I want to correct 
your impression that all concerns in which Gov- 
ernment guarantees interest will be economically 
unsound. ' 

A. I do not cpnsider that the case of the 
Deeder railways is analogous as the rate of 
interest guaranteed in such cases is onlj^ 3i per 
cent, and shareholders would not bo satisfied 
with that as they would he with a return of 8 
per cent, proposed in the case of shipping con- 
cerns. There would therefore be considerable 
inducement towards economical management of 
the railway in order to pa}' such a return as 
would satisfy the shareholders. It may be 
argi:cd that a company enjoying a guarantee of 
8 per cent, would also like to earn more and 
would therefore exercise econcmical management 
but though this might be so in sora,e cases there 
would in my opinion be others in which a comfort- 
able return of 8 per cent, would lead to a general 
tendency of slackness, especially when trade 
were in siich a state that more than 8 per cent, 
could not under any circumstances be expected 
to be earned however great the trouble taken. 
And if Government saw that a Company enjoy- 
ing the 8 per cent, guarantee was being badly 
run, they would no doubt withdraw the gua- 
rantee and hence I would not risk my money 
in such a concern. I'do not consider that the 
Sukkur Barage and the Bombay Development 
Scheme are analogous to private enterprises as 
they are under the control of the party who 
guarantees the interest, viz., Government. If 
it should be argued that Government should at 
least guarantee a return of per cent, for an 
Indian shipping company because it does so for 
a Light Railway, the reply is that in the latter 
case it is done to encourage private enterprise 
to add to India’s acknowledged dearth of com- 
munications whereas there is no dearth of ship- 
ping facilities. 

■Q. In reply to question 3 you say that 
“ vested interests always have been and 
always will be very powerful.” Does that 
include the existing British or non-British 
companies ? 


A. I am not speaking of British vested in- 
terests necessarily, nor particularly of shipping. 
I say that, generally, of all industries. 

Q. As applied to shipping, it would be correct 
to say so ? 

A. It has been carried on for years and years 
and it knows how to do its business. 

Q. If you think that, as a result of Govern- 
ment helping the Indian Mercantile Marine to 
come into existence and helping it by subsidies 
or bounties, the other existing companies who 
run the shipping on the coast or from the coast 
to United Kingdom and the Continent are 
likely to suffer, would you recommend these 
companies being compensated for the services 
they have rendered to the country ? 

At I do not think I would say anything on 
this point, because in my opinion it will be 
scandalous to turn them off from the trade 
which they have built up. 

Q. It is not turning them off ? 

A. It is not a question of competing with 
them normally, but to barring them altogether. 

Q. This has been suggested by some, hut we 
have not come to any conclusions, we arc merely 
asldng you for information. 

A. I would not consider the question of com 
pensating the vested interests, because I am 
entirely against the vested interests being in- 
terfered with by anything except ordinary 
straight-forward healthy competition. 

Q. In the same reply you say that that com- 
petition will not succeed because “ the new'- 
comers can never hope to come in on the same 
level as those who have laboriously built up 
great institutions.” Practically you put before 
us a stone-wall against which we can only break 
our heads ? 

A. Are there not similar stone-walls already 
existing around us ? 

Q. But wo grow ? 

A. Allow the growth to go on normally and 
naturally. 

Q. In reply to question 4, you say that you 
are “ opposed in principle to the protection of 
any particular industry at the expense of the 
general tax-payer unless such industry is of 
national importance.” It is the general tax- 
payer who has a right to say this and I think 
those of us who are in the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State represent the general 
tax-payers. If a majority of votes is obtained 
in the Legislature and if Government are pre- 
pared to find the money, your first difficulty 
would then disappear. Is that not so ? 

. A. Speaking myself as a tax-payer, I am 
entirely against it. 

Q. It is a rule of the majority. 
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A. We are getting towards the time when we 
shall have to do as the majority thinlr 

Q. You again say that “ it is adrnitted that 
the shipping industry comes within this category, 
but not necessarily the Indian shipping indus- 
try.” The British shipping indiistrj’^ is there ; 
so India need not care to have its oivn shipping. 


Is that what you mean ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. In your reply to Questions 7 to 1 / you lay 
stress ” on the fact that there is no mention in 
App. C of the Questionnaire as to any bounties 
existing in the case of Great Britain.” I may 
mention to you that “ under the Navigation 
Act of 1651 the trade between England and her 
colonies and the British Coasting trade was 
str’ctty confined to English bottoms, English 
owned and manned substantially bj^ English 
seamen. The Act contained further provisions 
in support of British shipping, the effect of which 
was greatly to prejudice foreign shipping in its 
competition for the British cair3’ing trade. 
Erom the point of view of the Dutch, indeed, it 
was ‘ a vile Act and order ’ to be resisted at all 
costs.” You will see from this histor3' that the 
idea of a subsidy was accepted by Britain ; why 
should not India do the same thing ? 

A. Great Britain did it against the foreigner. 
Does India look upon Great Britain as a 
‘ foreigner ?’ 

Q. But Britain did it for her oivn industries. 
The3’’ did it to help themselves. 

A. Is there the same necessit3’’ now ; is it 
necessary for India to protect herself against 
BHtish ships ? 

Q. We want to walk, grow and learn to walk 
and we want Britain as a Member of the Empire 
to help us. If it could be done -without throw- 
ing a heav3' burden on the general tax-pa5'^er in 
the initial stages, would you have any objec- 
tion ? 

A. I have no objection to anything, so long 
as it is not directed against the shipping of the 
Empire. 

Q. With reference to your reply to question 
19 , suppose the reservation of the coastal trade 
is done by stages or by routes. If there is an 
Indian company to run boats, say, from Bombay 
to Karachi, and if that company restricted the 
trade from Bombay to Karachi for the first 
year or two and we find that gets on well, we 
may reserve the trade for other places. Can 
we not do this reservation, by stages and by 
routes ? 

A. I do not know whether you would expect 
the other lines to hang on and help on those 
routes which Indian ships could not serve until 
the other Lines could be disnensed with alto- 
gether. 


Q. In reply to question 22 , 3’ou say that “ the 
construction of Indian vessels should be left 
entirely to private enterprise.” We have no 
experience, we have not got the appliances for 
manufacture and, therefore, private enterprise 
Avould not come forward. The capital is shy 
and scarce. To attract the cajutal and to make 
a begiiming, would there be any objection if 
Government starts a ship-building 3'ard at one 
place to build ships for Indian shippers ? 

A. I would not recommend such a course. 

Q. Would 3mu not recommend it even if you 
are satisfied that private enterprise will not 
come forward in the first stages ? Two fac- 
tories were started b3' Government one in the 
Punjab and the other in the United Provinces, 
for some chemical industr3’ and after having run 
them for a few 3'ears, the3' passed them over to 
private companies. Would you object to such 
a ‘ pioneer ’ ship-yard being built vdth the idea 
of handing it over later on to irrivate enter- 
prise ? 

A. I do not know what reasons induced Gov- 
ernment to start their o-wn chemical factories. 
There ma3' have been some veiy special reasons. 
I should sa3’- that Govemmait should not start 
an3' industr3' which is going to compete -^vith an 
existing one. 

Q. Have you studied the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission ? 

A. No. V 

Q. In repl3' to question 47 3'ou say that ” if 
the training is to take place in this country the 
necessar3^ establishments should not be sup- 
ported by Government.” Li reidy to Sir 
Arthur Eroom you said that j-ou would have no 
objection to a training ship or some help being 
given b3’- Government. We liave at present 
various Colleges run hy Government which are 
not self-supporting. The principal of Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bomba3% told us 
the other day that the fees per student in his 
Institute comes to Es. 100 per annum, while 
the expenditure per student comes to Es. 650 . 
Government think that it is their duty to pro- 
vide training facilities in Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture and even 
Law. Is there any reason wh3'- Government 
should be prohibited from starting training 
colleges or Nautical colleges in the country to 
help young Indians to receive that kind of 
training ? 

A. I should think that, if Government decided 
to do so, they should do it on the distinct under- 
standing that these Colleges -will not be entirely 
run by Government. 

Q. You have no objection to these being run 
on the same lines as other Educational institu- 
tions are run at present 2 



.xA. Those who are interested in the question 
should also help. 

Q. We have been told by one witness in 
Karachi that the Port Trust and shipping com- 
panies should also be asked to help. 

A. I think I mentioned that the shipping 
companies are very willing to take apprentices. 

, Q. In reply to question 52 3-011 sa5’ that “ship- 
owners as a rule are S3’mpathetic to the training 
of apprentices afloat.” Excei^t the Bombay 
Steam and the Scindia Compan3-. no other com- 
panies will accept Indian apprentices ; the^- -will 
only accept English apprentices. To meet this 
difficulty, will it not be advisable to haA-e a 
training ship ? 

A. A training ship would be very cxiiensive 
to maintain. 

Q. If ajjprentices could not hb trained in an3- 
other Ava3% Government might ver3f well provide 
a training ship. Is there an3’ objection to that ? 

A. I should not resort to that except as a last 
resort. 

Q. We liaA-e a report in which it is stated that 
the British Steamship Compaiy. Asiatic Steam 
Kavigation Compaiy, the ]\Iogul Line and the 
Scindia Company arc not in favour of employing 
Indians as cadets on Board their ships. If Gov- 
ernment decided to grant subsidies or to reserve 
the coastal trade for Indian ships. Avould 3-011 
make it one of the conditions that Indian appren- 
tices should be trained ly them ? 

A. I would not like to ray nn3-thing on the 
supposition that subsidies Avould be granted. 

Q. If 83 ^- per cent. dut3’' imposed, 

3'ou said that we would haA'e to saA' good-by-e to 
any shipbuilding industry- in India. May it not 
be that the indigenous companies may- be able 
bo manufacture plates AA’hich may- compare 
faA'ourably Avith imported plates ? It has no- 
thing to do Aidth ship-building directly-, but in- 
directly as regards the plates required for ship- 
building, within a certain period of time the 
industry- may- be able to meet foreign competi- 
tion ? 

A. It is not likely that the indigenous makers 
of steel plates are going to be philanthropists. 
If the price of imported steel with the 33^ per 
cent, duty is, say- Es. 100, are the steel makers 
going to sell at Es. 60 ? We then come back 
to the statement that I made, viz., that the duty 
will kill the industry-. 

The Hon'lle Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas . — It will 
then have to be removed. 

• Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. In reply to question 
*4 you say that you are opposed in principle to 
. the protection of any particular industry at the 
erpense of the general tax-payer unless such 
industry is of national importance. You have 


said this in view of the fact that India is a 
part of the Empire. In Australia Goverrir.ent 
haA-e some restrictions Avhich incapacitate 
British companies from engaging on the coastal 
trade of Australia. Are y-ou aware of that ? 

A. 1 am only giving my opinion that the 
reservation of the coastal trade should not be 
done in India. If some other country has done 
it, I cannot help it. 

Q. It is a kgitimate desire on the part of 
Indians to aspire for an Indian Mercantile 
IMarine ? 

A. Quite legitimate. 

Q. Don’t y-ou think that the Indian Govejn- 
ment should help towards the furtherance of 
this desire on the part of the Indians ? 

A. They- could help, if it were decided that 
they should, and cevid find the money to do so. 

<?. If the tax-payers think that it is to their 
benefit, would you have any objection ? 

A. As a tax-payer myself, I should strongly 
object to it. 

Q. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas was speaking to 
y-ou about what Britain did to safeguard her 
shipping interests. I find from certain replies 
to our Questionnaire which haAe been received 
by us* that “ the surplus products of Indian in- 
dustries Avere exported in ships built and 
manned by- Indians.” Is it not legitimate fc-r 
India to reserve the coastal trade for the further- 
ance of its ovn shipping. 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. England had recourse to these measures ? 

A. That was against a foreign country-. 

Sir Arthur Froom . — How many years ago was 
the ship-building in such an excellent condition 
in India ? 

Mr. Jadxi Nath Roy .- — It was 100 y-ears ago. 

Sir Arthur Froom . — TJre industry- was in a 
different position then from what it is now and 
from what it will probably- be in the future. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. In reply to question 
44 y-ou refer to the fine qualities of the Indian 
sailor. You refer presumably to the lascar and 
khalassi class. They- have not improA-ed their 
ccndilicn, tl;ey- arc still lascais ard khalassis. 
You have not giA-en them any opportunities to 
rise up. Have you ? 

A. I do not think they- haA-e eA-er sought for 
adA-ancement. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Mr. Eoy asked you if 
y-ou were aware of a certain legislation in 
Australia Avhich prevented any but the Anstra- 
lian-owned ships from trading on the Australian 
coast. You Avere not aAvare of that ? 

A. No. 

Q. It is so. At the same time Mr. Eoy might 
have taken you a step further and told you that 
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this has not proved a success in Australia. A 
number of people in that country object very 
strongly to the reservation of the coastal trade, 
because they find that the coastal trade is not 
■well served. They could not directly oppose 
the English Merchant Shipping Act under rvliich 
no coastal reservation can bo made ■within any 
British possession but they got round this by 
some sort of licensing. At the same time it has 
not proved a success. Did you know that ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. You do not object to Government assist- 
ing Indian youths in connection with their 
training in a training ship in the same ■'.vaj' as 
the Government are assisting the medical 
profession in this country ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. I understand from the answers you have 
given that your opinion is that inasmuch as 
there is no legislation to reserve the Medical 
profession to Indians only, there should be no 
legislation to reserve the coastal trade for 
Indian owned ships only ? 


A. I object to reservation on principle. Ship, 
ping is an industry whereas medicine is a pro- 
fession. 

<p. But the principle in question is similar ? 

A. Then if the coastal trade be reserved for 
Indian ships now, we may find the medical pro- 
fession being reserved for Indians to-morrow ? 

Q. You simply object on principle to interfer- 
ence in trade by reservation ? 

■ A. Yes. I would like to put it on record that 
I have had over 20 years of experience in con- 
nection with shijjping and have managed the 
services of some of the biggest lines sailing to 
the East namclj', the Ellerman Hall Line, City 
Line and Bucknall Lines. I have also had 
experience of chartering and passenger services. 
I am a member of the Shipping Sub-Committee 
of the Karaehi Chamber of Commerce and was 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Karachi Port Trust for about 2 years during 
which time I was a member of the Committee 
appointed to report on the enlargement and 
improvement of the Port of Karachi. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 26. 

MIAN MAHOMED BUKSH of the Hedjnz Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., Karachi- 
Written statement, dated the 10th December 1923. 


The present condition of shipping industry 
in India is unsteady, stagnant, and unsatisfac- 
tory. The conditions or forces which at present 
militate against the development of this industry 
are as under : — 

(1) The shipping industry being in its 

infancy is unprotected. 

(2) The attitude of the Government of 

India towards this industry is one 
of absolute indifference. 

(3) The existence of pou'orful non-Indian 

companies established on Indian 
waters for the last so many years 
and backed up by the help* and 
sympathy of the Indian Government. 
These companies being fully equipp- 
ed with means and experience com- 
pete with the Indian companies as 
veterans fighting the recruits. The 
apparent consequences are that 
inany Indian concerns have been 
either merged into or have been 
acquired by the non-Indian power- 
ful combines, and a good number of 
them forced to liquidation 


(4) The Marine Insurance Associations of 

India (with largo non-Indian majo- 
rity) treat the vessels owned and 
managed by Indians as second or 
third class for the purposes of 
effecting insurance. Hcavj' pre- 
miums are consequently charged 
from merchants who ship cargo in 
Indian owned boats. Vessels of 
European Companies are all treated 
ns first class for the same purpose, 
so the shippers arc indirectly induced 
to give irreforencc to the latter. A 
steamer owned b}* a European 
treated as first class by the Marino 
Insurance Association, if chartered 
by an Indian becomes a second 
class, simply because of being 
managed by Indian. That vessel 
again secures the same first class 
Avhen returned to the owner. 

(5) Depression in trade has also some? 

effect on the Indian shipping indus- , 
try at present. 

I suggest the following measures to remove 
and mitigate the existing difficulties and 
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disabilities, and to start witb I am of opinion 
■ that State aid is of vital importance for develop- 
ing sucn industry in India : — 

(1) Indian Coastal trade should be reserved 

for the Indian Companies or Com- 
panies registered in India rvith rupee 
capital, under Indian control and 80 
per cent, of the shareholders being 
Indians. 

(2) Loans may be given to such companies 

by the Government on easy terms 
and preferential rates. 

(3) The Government should guarantee a 

minimum dividend on the capital 
of the Indian Shipping Companies. 

(4) Preference to be given to Indian enter- 

prises in all Government works such 
as mail contracts, etc. 

{5) The system of deferred rebates should 
be abolished and the minimum and 
maximum fares (both for passengers 
and cargo) should be fixed. 

(6) The Marine Insiirance Associations 

should be made to treat the Indian 
"owned vessels with impartiality. 

(7) The Trade Act of 1850, which permits 

the coasting trade of India to be 
open to all comers, should be 
amended, reserving the coasting 
trade for the development of the 
Indian Mercantile Marino. 

(8) Navigation bounties should be granted 

to vessels owned by the people of 
this country and on Indian register, 
plying between the Indian ports 
and ports outside India such as the 
Persian Gulf and Red Sea Ports. 

The vessels entitled to a bounty should be at 
least 1,000 tons gross of not more than 10 
years of age, with minimum speed of stondy 
ten knots, and preference to be giv“n to the 
newly built vessels. 

Provision must be made for the gradual 
reduction of bounties say after a period of 
five years. This will force the Indian Shipping 
Companies to be self-reliant and to strive to 
stand self-supported. These bounties will 
help the Indian concerns in the same way as a 
go-cart to a child learning to wallt. 

The vessels receiving Navigation bounties 
should take a certain number of Indian appren- 
tices for the purposes of training. 

I do not recommend the employment of the 
non-British and non-Indian subjects as officers 
on such vessels, but at the same time do not 
oppose the emplojnnent of the non-British 
Indian subjects. 


The Navigation bounties in the case of the 
vessels being sold, chartered or mortgaged to a 
non-Indian should cease. 

Reservation of the Indian Coastal Trade for 
Indians will have a little effect so far the Indian 
Coastal Trade is concerned. Reservation in 
this case means transfer of the conveyance 
business from one to the other, and other 
circumstances remaining the same. Transfer 
cannot shake the principle of ‘ Supply and 
Demand,’ which is the basis of all trade. But 
in my opinion Coastal trade for Indian enter- 
prises will have a wholesome effect on India 
in times of peace as well as of war. It will 
not only be an economic gain to the country, 
but it will greatly add to our country’s produc- 
tive forces. During the times of war, it would 
be an effective auxilia^ 5 ^ A modern navy 
needs an elaborate employment of seout ships, 
supply ships, colliers, not to mention trans- 
ports. A large mercantile marine can supply 
all these, or at least can aid mightily in supply- 
ing the suddenly increased needs which arise 
in the times of war. In the long run it will bo 
economical for the Government to subsidise 
a mercantile marine which assure the avail- 
ability of the merchant ships in war days than 
that of hurriedly creating an auxiliary fleet 
when war breaks out. 

The vessels required for Indian coastal trade 
.should be both cargo and passenger boats, 
with gi’oss tonnage ranging from 1,000 to 2,500 
tons, speed steady ten knots, coal consumption 
as little as possible but not exceeding 26 tons 
per 24 hours. The draft of the vessels should 
be not more than 22 feet fully loaded, fllie 
steamers should as far as possible, be newly 
built, but otherwise should not be more than 
10 years old. 

Regarding the training of Indians for the 
Mercantile Marine, I have come across quite 
a number of Indian youths of different religions 
and castes aspiring for the Marine service in 
the capacity of officers, btit they lack means 
and facilities to gain their ends. So India is 
prepared to spare her sons in a decent number 
for being trained up for the shipping line. 
Diversity of religion and castes will not stand 
in the way of training them up as officers of 
the Indian Mercantile Marine. State scholar- 
ships should be given to the deserving jmuths 
both for training in India as well as abroad. 
Training ships and such establishments should 
be set up at each of the principal ports, the 
expenses of which should be borne by the 
Government of India in toto, for the first five 
years, and thereafter expenses to be met with, 
parti^y by Government, partially by the 
Indian Shipping Companies, partially by fees 
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and partially by public contributions. But 
in case the Government is not inclined to adopt 
the above mentioned course through want of 
funds, I Avould suggest an imposition of some 
thing like cargo cess of annas four per ton on 


cargo cleared, and further Port Trust authorities 
of various ports, should be made to subscribe 
towards the expenses of such establishments, 
just as Municipalities arc subscribing to the 
various academic institutions. 


Oral evidence, Karachi, dated the 12th December 1923. 


President. — This committee is formed for 
the purpose of advising the Government as to 
the best method of starting an Indian mercan- 
tile marine. We are onl}' seeking for informa- 
tion and if you feel that we are criticising you 
in any way, I hope you will understand that 
it is purely because we must obtain the host 
possible advice. Before we make any recom- 
mendations to the Government, wc must have 
accurate facts. Everything must be absolutely 
correct. 

Q. You represent the Hedjaz Steam Naviga- 
tion Company ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whore is it trading ? 

A. From Karachi to the Red Sea Ports. 

Q. How many ships docs the company own ? 

A. The company has been started only 
recently. 

Q. Are you going to purchase or build ships ? 

A. Some will bo purchased and some others 
will be built. 

Q, Where are you going to build ships ? 

A. In England. 

Q. When are you going to begin ? 

A. In June or July next. 

Q. How man}^ steamers are you going to 
build ? 

A. A couple of steamers will be built and 
another couple will be purchased. 

Q. Is your compan}’- an entirely Indian 
concern ? 

A, It will bo an entirely Indian concern, 
Indian owned with rupee capital. 

Q. Will it be entirely manned by Indians ? 

A. If Indian officers are available, it will be 
entirely manned by Indians. 

Q. In answer to question 4, you state : A 
steamer owned by a European treated as 
first olass by the Marine Insurance Association, 
if chartered by an Indian becomes a second 
class, simply because of being managed by 
Indian. Can you give us an example ? 

A. I have not got concrete instances to 
quote. That is the ruling of the Karachi 
Marine Association. 

Q. Can you supply the committee with a' 
copy of that ruling ? ' 

A. Yes. 


Q. You can produce a cop 3 ’^ of the ruling of 
the Karachi Marine Association ? 

A. The ruling is worded in this waj’^ : Any 
steamer managed or chartered by an Indian 
is to be put as second class. 

Q. We cannot accept a serious statement 
like that ndthout definite imoof. 

A. I will produce a copj' of the ruling. 

Q. The value of jmur evidence veiy laigely 
depends upon the x^roduction of that ruling. 

A. I shall produce a copj'. 

Q. You arc in favour of the reservation of 
the coastal trade to Indian companies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 'Would 5 'ou call the trade from Karachi to 
the Red Sea poits as Bidian coastal trade ? 

A. In the strict sense it is not Indian coastal 
trade. But all the ports on the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf are closely connected with 
Indian trading and so thej' will help the Indian 
trade. 

Q. You want the trade of foreign ports also 
to be reserved for Indian vessels ? 

A. Those Indian steamers that load from 
Indian ports may be given preferonee in the 
coastal trade of foreign xmrts. 

Q. Do 3 'ou want the Government of India to 
prevent anj' ship loading in India that is not 
Indian owned ? 

A. Indian steamers should be given preference. 

Q. Would you reserve the trade to England 
for Indian ships ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then whj’^ do 3 '’ou make this difference ? 

A. There are certain companies which have 
a good deal of connection with the ports in 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. That is why, 
I say that the trade to these ports should be 
reserved for Indian ships. 

Q. Has the Government of India got the 
power to enforce this ? 

A. No. 

Q. But j'-ou would lilce to have the reserva- 
tion effected ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Having reserved the coastal trade, do you 
still want loans, guarantee of minimum divi- 
dends navigation bounties and abolition of the 
deferred rebate system ? 



A. These are all necessaiy for the develop- 
ment of the Indian mercantile marine. 

Q. There is no competition from outside and 
why then are these necessaiy ? 

A. At present there is not the enterprising 
spirit among the Indians. In order to induce 
them to take up this venture. Government 
should help them. 

Q. You saj’ that after five years all bounties 
should cease ? 

^ A. By that time, the Indian companies will 
be able to stand on their own legs. The boun- 
ties may be reduced after five years ; they may 
not be absolutelj' stopped. 

Q. You say that the merchant ships would 
be of great use to the Empire in times of war. 
Would you not go further and say that if the 
coastal trade is reserved, India would like to 
have her own navj' ? 

A. It is necessar}*. 

Q. Do you think that the right typo of Indian 
youths would come forward in sufficient numbers 
to supply officers for both the navy and the 
mercantile marine ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Do you thinlc that a training ship should 
be started partially maintained by fees from 
pupils and partially by a contribution from 
Government ? 

. A. Yes. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You are one of the few 
persons who laj* down the kind of vessels 
required for the coastal trade of India. You 
say : The vessels required for the Indian 
coastal trade should be both cargo and passenger 
boats, uitli gross tonnage ranging from 1,000 
to 2,500 tons, speed steady ten knots, coal 
consumption as little as possible but not exceed- 
ing 2G tons per 24 hours. The draft of the 
vessels should be not more than 22 feet fully 
loaded. The steamers should as far as possible 
be newly built, but otherwise should not be 
more than 10 years old. Have you had experi- 
ence in the coastal trade ? 

A. Yes ; I have. I have been an agent of 
two or tliree companies. 

Q. Do you thiffic that the vessels you have 
described are the right type of vessels fitted 
for the coastal trade ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How are you going to develop the Hedjaz 
Steam Navigation Company ? Is it for the 
pilgrims ? 

A. It is for the pilgrims. So far the sub- 
scribers have all been Muhammadans ; there 
is a religious principle in it. 

Q. Are there any regulations in connection 
with the pilgrim trade ? 

A. There are. ' . 


Q. You do' not speak English veiy fieely or 
imderstand it very easily, but youi written 
statement is a remai’kably well put together 
document. Did you write it yourself ? 

A. I do not wish to answer this question. 

Sir Artlnir Froom. — ^You represent the Hed- 
jaz Steam Navigation Company. Is that so ? 

A. I am not appearing specially on their 
behalf. I am putting forward my owm views. 

Q. Is the Hedjaz Steam Navigatiorr Company 
in existence ? 

A. They have no fleet. 

Q. Has the capital been fully sirbseribed ? 

A. It is being subscribed. 

Q. Is it so sufficientlj’ subscribed as to en- 
able you to buy shijis ? 

A. Not }-et. 

Q. I gather from this that the public are 
not ready to come forward to put morrey in 
this new' venture. 

A. That is not the reason why the public 
are rrot coming forward. The peojrle of Irrdia 
know very little of shipping arrd have very 
little interest in shipping. It will take some 
time before they are induced to irrvest money 
irr the industry. 

Q. You said you had been Agerrt for two 
or tlrrec companies. What were they ? 

A. The Cutch Steam Navigation Company, 
tiro Indian Peninsular Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, and tlie Khandwani Steamship Line. 

Q. Are all these companies hr existerree 
now ? 

A. One of them is, the other two are in 
liquidation. 

Q. Don’t you thirrk that it is because two 
of these compairies are in liquidation that 
money is not forthcorniirg for the Hedjaz 
Company ? 

A. I do not think so. Moreover, Muham- 
madans are subscribing for this company and 
it is for a religious purpose. 

Q. The investing public have been hit irr 
subscribing to various Indian companies, they 
have lost their money and so they are rather 
shy of coming forward agairr V 

A. It is not BO. 

Q. You have stated in jnur prospectus of 
the Hedjaz Steamship Company that “ the 
shortage of shipping in this countrj' has been 
severely felt by all classes of traders and is 
liltely to continue until Indian merchants 
becoirre the sea-carriers of all their coastal 
trade.” 

A. I have said that. , 

Q. Is it correct to say that ? , 
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A. Such a big country as India has very 
, dew companies to carry its own trade and need 
is felt for Indian shipping companies for carry- 
> ing the cargo. 

! Q. Still it is not correct to say that there is 
3 , shortage of shipping in the world. As a 
matter of fact, there is too much shipping in 
’ -the world. 

' A. I refer to the shortage of Indian-owned 
shipping. 

Q. Do you recognize that there is plenty of 
j -shipping generally ? 

|> A. Yes. 

|, Q. Is it your view that if you get all the 

assistance that you suggest from Government 
you may possibly get the required capital 
for your company ? 

i A. My company AviU be floated before that ; 
i -and capital is already being collected. 

I Q. You say that the Marine Insurance 

Associations of India treat the vessels owned 
and managed by Indians as second or third 
class for the purposes of effecting insurance. 
'Can you tell us rvhy ? 

A. They have a European majority in the 
I Insurance Association. I cannot say Avhy 
"they cannot take any Indian steamer as first 
I class, and why it should be treated as second 
! class. 

Q. You say that a steamer owned by Euro- 
,i peans which is treated as first class, if chartered 
I -by an Indian, becomes second class, because 
I' of being managed by an Indian. Surely that 
-cannot be correct ? 

1 

, A. They have rulings about that. 

' Q. You don’t insure the ship, do you? 

i A. 1 am referring to the cargo, 

j Q. Oh ! It is the cargo you are speaking 

I ' of ; presumably the Association find they have 
, had more claims from Indian companies. 

, A. Claims do not increase or decrease by 
the cargo coming into the hands of Indians 
; I -or Europeans. 

' Q. Can you then explain why it is that they 
'make a difference in the insurance of cargo ? 

r A. 1 am not in a position to say why they 
I j -makS the difference. 

I Q. I put it to you that it is only because 
I -the Insurance Compapies think that the risk 
! ds not so good when it is ^anaged by an Indian 
' -compariy. 

, A. I cannot say. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. — Q. You 
refer to the Karachi Marine Insurance Rules. 
(The Book of Rules was produced and the nile 
read.) 


A. That is the rule referred to. I can tell 
you an instance. There was a steamer ‘ Core- 
land ’ belonging to a non-Indian company, 
which Avas 41 years old, Avhich the Insurance 
Company treated as first class, and another 
steamer ‘ Prosperous,’ which belonged to an 
Indian company that was only 5 years old ; 
it was treated as second class. 

Q. The steamers of Killick Yixon, although 
they have all Indian officers, are treated as 
first class ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And Indian companies although they 
have European officers are treated as second 
class ? 

A. Yes ; I am refeiTing to the insurance for 
the cargoes of these steameis, 

Q. Was any attempt made to have this rule 
changed, do yon knorv anything about it ? 

A. I know nothing about it. The first 
time I asked the Marine Insurance Association 
about it, they told me that that was the 
Bombay Insurance Association's order to 
them. Mr. Lakeman is the Secretary of the 
Association here. 

jl^. Jadu jS^alh Boy. — Q. Is the Hedjaz 
Steam Navigation Company noAV being floated 
because the Muhammadans are huAung diffi- 
culties on their voyage to Hedjaz ? 

A. Wo cannot get sufficient facilities for 
performing our religious rites on the steamers 
that now go to that place ; the food is had 
and passengers suffer from dysentery and other 
diseases, and if any Muhammadans die on the 
steamer, there is some religious rite to be 
performed before the body is throAATi into the 
sea. 

Q. Can’t 3’ou perfonn these duties in a non- 
Muhammadan vessel ? 

A. No. 

Q. Yoii said that as soon as a vessel is char- 
tered by an Indian, it is treated as second 
class although the same officers and the same 
crcAv are manning the a’csbcI ? 

A. Yes. 

' Q. The steamer “ Prosperous,” Avhich you 
were talking about, was built bj’ Bum and 
Company about 3 or 4 years ago ; that has 
been treated as a second class vessel ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And a vessel 41 years old has been treated 
as first class, because the management is non- 
Indian ? 

A. Yes. 

President. — Thank you very much, 
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Witness No. 27. 

The Buyers and Shippers’ Chamber, Karachi. 
Written statement, dated the 27th August 1923. 


Q. 1. The present condition of the shipping 
industry in India^ds simpty deplorable. Almost 
all of its transport is carried by strong non- 
Indian concerns who have nearly, so to say, 
monopolised the same (thus Indian shippers 
are entirely at their mercy). 

Q. 2. The practical monopoly and rate wars 
on the part of the non-Indian shipping com- 
panies, which have acquired a strong hold 
over Indian transport business, against the 
Indian shipping industry which is now onlj'^ 
in its infancy, with a view to crush the latter 
including deferred rebate system and stringent 
treatment meted out to such shippers as deal 
with the Indian shipping companies and utter 
want of State aid to remedy the above evils 
and encourage the Indian shipping industry — 
these are the conditions at present which 
militate against the development of shipping 
enterprise bj'- the people of this country. 

Q. 3. In absence of direct State aid my 
Committee suggests legislation to stop deferred 
rebate system, reserve the coastal transport 
and mails for purely Indian shipping companies 
owned by Indians, stop the rate cutting wars, 
establish a representative body to fix minimum 
and maximum rates of freight, and impart 
engineering and navigation education to 
Indians, and provide legislation for the employ- 
ment of a certain proportion of Indians in 
Engineering and Navigation branches of con- 
cerns licensed to ply in Indian waters. 

Q. 4. State aid is absolutely necessary. No 
country possessing any maritime industry 
worth the name has been able to do without it. 

Q. 5. State aid should be given in the shape 
of bounties, loans at cheap rates of interest, 
exempting shipbuilding materials from customs 
import duties, granting preferential railway 
rates for goods carried in Indian ships, re- 
imbursement of canal dues, exempting Indian 
ships from taxation, postal subsidies, giving 
preference for carrying Government stores, 
etc. 

Q. 6, Yes, to enforce the matter referred to 
in answers 3 and 6. 

Q. 7. Bounties should be granted to vessels 
on the Indian Eegister trading (a) between 
Indian ports and (b) between India and ports 
abroad, but not to vessels trading between 
ports outside India. 


Q. 8. No, but the bounties should be begun: 
with coastal trade. 

Q. 9. 1,000 tons vessels and upwards and 
speed not less than 8 knots and age notexeed- 
ing 20 years. But for coastal trade transport 
of 700 tons registered tonnage. 

Q. 10 and 11. At a suitable rate calculated 
either on goods carried, or mileage run, with a 
proportional higher rate for speed exceeding 
8 knots. 

Q. 12. We cannot suggest any reduction 
until results are seen. This question may be 
taken up 10 years after bounties have been in 
existence. 

Q. 13 and 14. No, not until the shipbuilding 
industrj'^ is fully developed in India. 

Q. 13. , Yes. Out aim is to build a strong 
Indian Mercantile Marine, and for this it is 
essential that Indians should be trained for 
higher grades of services in ships, both in 
Engineering Department and Nautical Depart- 
ment. 

Q. 16. For the present owing to paucit3'' of 
qualified Indians both in the nautical and 
engineering branches, there is no objection 
to non-Indians being employed, but at the same 
time Government must make suitable provision 
for training Indians in which it has failed 
hitherto. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. 18. No. We recommend reservation of 
Indian (including Burma) coasting trade to 
vessels registered in India and owned by 
Indians as otherwise the Indian shipping con- 
cerns cannot stand against the non-Indian 
shipping concerns with enormous resources. 

Q. 19. (1) The chief aim of the foreign ship- 
ping companies is exploitation at the expense 
of India and this will cease. (2) The freight 
earned by the Indian shipping concerns will 
remain in India and thus the resources of 
India will be increased. (3) The existing 
attitude of the non-Indian shipping companies 
of favouring European enterprise against Indian 
trade by means of reduction of freights and 
granting of other facilities to Europeans will 
also cease. (4) The Indian shippers wdll bo 
saved from the tyranny and humiliating treat- 
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TOent at the hands of non-Indian shipping 
concerns. 

Q. 20. Yes. It is most necessary. 

Q. 22. We arc in favour of encouraging 
private enterprises, but under the present 
circumstances it would bo necessary for the 
Government to establish shipyards for the 
purpose of shipbuilding industry. 

Q. 23 and 24. No sirch industry exists in 
India at present which could be termed “ Ship- 
building or Marine Engine Construction Indus- 
try.” The wooden shipbuilding industry of 
the past is now in tottering condition as they 
cannot take their stand against the iron-built 
steamers of the modern types. Absence of 
State aid, of manufacturing of materials for 
shipbuilding industry and of expert knowledge 
are the chief causes which militate against the 
shipbuilding industry in India. 

Q. 25 and 26. State aid is essentially neces- 
sary without wliich the possibility of removing 
the unsurmountable difficulties becomes too 
remote. 

Q., 27. See No. 5. 

Q: 29. Yes. 

Q. 30. Yes. The miiuimum gross registered 
-tonnage should ho 500 tons. 

Q. 31 and 32. 20 to 25 per cent, of the entire 
-cost of the vessel should bo the construction 
bounty. 

Q. 33. Not necessarilj’, but as far as possible 
"the things manufactured in India ought to bo 
used. 

Q. 34. Yes, the materials should be exempted 
■from the customs dutj'^. 

Q. 35. By proper legislation. 

Q. 36 and 37. At present wooden shipbuilding 
industry is in tottering condition. Hardly 
30 per cent, of the wooden ships registered in 
this port are found plying. During the war 
these vessels came to the rescue of trade when 
a critical situation was created by the Govern- 
ment having taken over steamers whicli they 
so very badly required for military transport. 
Thus •these wooden vessels not only saved the 
Ind’air coastal trade and her trade with Arabia, 
Persia, Africa and other distant places, but 
indirectly helped the Government a good deal, 
as without these vessels to take the place of 
steamers, the Government could only have 
laid hold on steamers by creating a cry of 
dissatisfaction among the traders in India and 
also, but for these vessels, the countries which 
then coirsumcd foodstuffs from India would 


have experienced very high and stringent 
prices -with all thoir'eonsequent results. Rates 
of freight rose considerably during tlic war 
w’hich encouraged building of such ships in 
various Indian ports. The hope which the 
general public then had that as a considerable 
amount of the w'orldV,,. toil'll!' gc was sunk to 
the bottom of the sea by the Hun submarines, 
a groat want of shipping facilities wmuld be 
felt after the termination of the war, when the 
trade routes closed by the war rc-opened and 
trade rvitli belligerent countries revived, was 
not realised. During this period, not satisfied 
Avith the extension, a now enterprise in the 
form of Avooden ships driven by oil engines 
w'as also inlroduccd. But partly oAA-ing'-to 
very stringent rules b^' port authorities neces- 
sitating such cxirenses as the loAA'cr c.apacity 
of these ships could not bear, the enterprise 
proA'od a failure and no opportunitj^ AA-as given 
to find out by experience the tj'pe of ship’s 
construction suitable for engines. After the 
termination of the Avar the trade Avas so much 
depressed that as the consequence of that 
depression the rates of freight began to roll 
doAv-n. Then came the rate cutting Avars 
bctAA'cen the steamer companies. All these 
hit a' Amiy hard bloAv to the Avooden shipping 
industry; by Avorking these vessels it became 
very difficult for the ship-owmers to make the 
ends meet. Port, light, Avharf and other dues 
and the paj-^ of crew and otlior expenses Avhich 
were oirhancod during the brisk freight market 
remained. Consequently many of the Avooden 
ships are lying idle or beached in A’arious ports, 
AA'hile many ncAA-ly built vessels are lying still 
unlaunchcd and others AA’hich Avere under 
construction huAm been neglected. The ships 
that Avere built during the Avar at the cost of 
Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000 noAv hardly fetch 
Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 10,000. Such is the condition of 
the present wooden shipbuilding industry in 
India. One more cause Avhieh militates against 
the grow’th of this industry andAA’hich docs sheer 
injustice to the native craft is the measurement 
rule for finding out their registered tonnage. 
This rule does not agree with the Board of 
Trade rules. This rule AA'hich is in force since 
1873 gNcs a vessel much higher tonnage than 
its carrying capacitj-, Avhercas it is an establish- 
ed fact that the carrying capacity of steamers 
w'hich arc measured according to the Board 
of Ti-ade rules greatly exceeds their registered 
tonnage. 

This rule of country craft measurement has 
AA'orked very prejudicially for the last 60 years, 
and consequently an enormous amoAint of 
extra pprt and other dues has been extracted 
from the oAvners of the Avooden ships. 
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TCa'faclii is the i)rominent port where wooden 
ships are used to a larger extent for sea-borne 
trade to distant foreign ports of the Persian 
Gulf, Africa, Arabia, etc., and also to Indian 
coastal ports, and in view of what is said above, 
port and other dues should be so fixed at this 
port that the same should not weigh heavily 
on this branch of Indian shipping industry. 
My committee regrets to state that the matters 
are quite the reverse. After the termination 
bf the war when this industry is on the path 
of ruin due to adverse circumstances thb local 
Port Authorities have been and are enliancing 
the port dues, berthing, wharfage, hard fees 
and other charges. This is calculated to bring 
about an untimelj"- and unnatural death to 
this industry. 

If the wooden shipping and shipbuilding 
industry is allowed to die a consumptive’s 
death, what little volume of the coastal trade 
which is carried by them will fall into the hands 
of foreign exploiters, and not only that, but the 
trade in small coastal ports which are inacces- 
sible to steamers would heavily suffer. Urgent 
steps are therefore necessary to protect, pr )motc 
and encourage this industry. Mj’’ committee 
have to suggest the following measures : — 

(1) Amendment of the present measure- 

ment niles for finding the registered 
tonnage which should agree to the 
Board of Trade rules. 

(2) Stoppage of rate cutting wars between 

steamer companies ,• this will stabi- 
lize the rate of freight for these 
vessels. 

(3) Exemption whenever possible from and 

all-round reductions in dues, taxes, 
etc. 

(4) Exempting from customs and other 

duties all such articles as are im- 
ported for wooden shipbuilding. 

Q. SO. As far as sailing ships are concerned 
State aid by way of bounties is not necessary 
except for the engine-driven ships of not less 
than 500 tons. - 

Q. 42. Yes, for engine-driven ships. 

Q. 43. Yes, difficulty is experienced in having 
wooden ships as w'ell as their cargo insured at 
reasonable rates with registered insurance 
companies here and abroad as they do not 
accept the insurance of this nature. Insurance 
for goods carried by wooden ships is underwrit- 
ten by private Indian firms which also accept 
insurance for some vessels only and at a very 
exorbitant rate. We cannot suggest any reme- 
dial measures. 


Q. 44 and 45. Yes. The seafaring characte 
of various communities is well knoAvn; eve 
without any technical training, they are doin 
admirably well. A great number of youth 
from these communities are most likely' t 
follow the sea in capacities of officers in mei 
cantilc marine. Therefore it is verj'^ necessar 
that Government should take active steps fc 
(a), (b) and (c) in Question 45. 

Q. 46 to 50. My committee can only sugges 
to provide for all necessarj^ training in India. 

Q. 51. Yes, either. 

Q. 52 and 53. Vessels registered in Indi 
getting Government bounties and subsidw 
should be made to accept apprentices fc 
training without any charges. In case th: 
arrangement is not found sufficient the Goverr 
ment should pay half of the costs for about 1 
jmars. '' 

Q. 57 and 58. Yes. at principal ports in Indi 
and Burma. To begin with they should b 
wholly maintained b}' Government. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. 60. Yes. 

Q. 62. A trial should be given by arrangin 
with engineering and shipbuilding firm's i 
India to take apprentices for practical trainin| 

Q. 63. Not that we are aware of. We ai 
of opinion that suitable institutions be starte 
by Government. 

Q 64. A combined training ship will do. 

Q. 65. Yes. Scholarships be started by Gor 
ernment for suitable candidates to enable thei 
to take their training both in and outsid 
India. 

Q. 66 and 67. Inviting tenders by advertise 
ment and encouragement should be given t 
Indian companies by reserving one partierda 
line for the present at least. One of the prin 
cipal conditions should be that they must tak 
up Indian apprentices and have a percentag 
of Indian officers on responsible duties. 

Q. 69. This has been answered already i: 
the previous questions. My chamber wi 
further desire that the scale of charges for por 
dues and other charges should be less for India: 
companies than those for companies registere 
outside India, and more facilities should b 
given to the companies registered in India. 

Q. 70. By imposing duty on cargo impoite 
and exported from India and Burma excludin 
coastal cargo and cargo by sailing vessels ah 
appropriating the same proportionately to th 
training of Indians and giving navigation an 
construction bounties. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. MUHAMMAD ALI A. K. AL 7 I and SETH HARIDAS LALTI, representins 
the Buyers and Shippers’ Chamher, Karachi, examined at Karachi on the 18 th December 1923 . 

(SETH HARIDAS LALJI was the spokesman, and wherever lilr. MUHAMMAD ALI A. K. ALVI 
'' replied he is denoted as first witness.) 


President. — I would like you to understand 
that we are only seeking for information so 
as to advise the Government of India as to 
the best way of starting an Indian Mcreanlilc 
Marine. There is no necessity for you to ropl3’' 
to any question which j’ou consider objection- 
able. 

Q. You are reiiresonting the Buj'ors and 
Shippers’ Chamber ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As bujmrs and shippers, j'ou are against 
the deferred rebate system ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the deferred rebate sj’stcm is done awaj* 
with, have jmu got any otlier scheme to take 
its place ? 

A. Wo want to do away with the deferred 
rebate system and nothing else should take 
its place ; but the maximum and minimum 
rates should bo fixed. 

Q. How would you fix the maximum and 
minimum rates ? 

A. The legislature should establish a 
ropresontativo bodj' to fix maximum and 
minimum rates of freight. 

Q. You object to the rule for the mcnsurcnicnt 
of country crafts V 

A. Yes. We have made repropontations to 
the Country Craft Committee in Bombay. The 
report of the committee has not yet been 
published. 

Q. Towards the end of 3mur reply to questions 
30 and 37 , you say : If the wooden shipping 
and shipbuilding industry is allowed to die a 
consumptive’s death, what little volume of 
the coastal trade which is carvied b3" them will 
fall into the hands of foreign exploiters. Whom 
do you refer to as foreign exifioitcrs ? 

A. I refer to non-Indian companies. 

Q. Why do 3mu call them exploiters ? 

A. They are making mono3' and cair3'ing it 
uwa3' to their homes. 

Q. Any one who is a non-Indian is an 
exploiter ? 

First witness. — ^Ycs. 

Q. You object to rate cutting wars ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. As shippers why don’t you refuse to send 
5nur goods by a lino that cvrts rates ? 

A. Then wo have to stop our business. 

Q. Can you not ship by Indian lines ? 

A, There are no Indian lines worth the name. 


Q. You SUN- that several Indian companies 
failed niid lost their inonev- because of the rate 
cutting wnr.«. If the Indian shijuiers had 
decided not to send their goods b3' the foreign 
lines which cut the rates and were e.vploiting 
the enuntr3-, the Indian companie.s would not 
have come to grief. Wh3' slundd you take 
advantage of the presence of foieign exploiters 
who cut rates V 

A. Wc get orders fiom our constituents and 
tho3- naturnll3- require cheaj) rates. If an 
Indian does not ship the goods rcquiivd by his 
constituents, the trade will go into non-Indian 
hands. Motcover tiie non-Indian conii)auio 3 
enter into comj)etition to such an e.xtent that 
the Indian companies cannot les-icn the freight 
still further .so ns to induce .shippers to send 
cargo by their ships. J\aturnll3- the shippers 
seek the foreign compan3' wiierc tlie ftvight is 
less. 

Q. You, Mr. Muhammad AU A. K. Alvi. ore 
3’ou a sliipper ? 

J'irst tritness. — .-I. Yes. But I do not own 
ship.s. 

Q. Do you tliink that if an Indian 
Jlcrcantilc Mcrhie i- established Indian 3*ouths 
M-ould come foruard to be trained as ofiicerb ? 

rir.d ifitnes.<:. — A. I think plent3’ of Indian 
5’ouths woidd come foruaid. In fact I would 
like to send n^v omi son to the marine scivicc. 

Mr. Jadu Kdth Itoy. — Q. You recommend 
the reservation of the coastal trade ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that the rc'-civation of the 
coastal trade would augment the le.'-ourccs of 
India 1 

A. 1 ’he freight eanied by the Indian shipping, 
concerns will remain in India and thus the 
resources of India nill be incieased. 

Q. Can 3’ou give instances vhrie non-Indian 
companies favoured European enterpri.-'e against 
Indian trade ? 

A. That is the general cry. 

Q. Can 3’ou give specific instancc.s '£ 

A. The freight on the Indian coast is much 
higher than that from India to England. This 
is one wn5' of favouring Eurojrcan enterprise. 

First 7i'i(ness. — There is a lot of diflerenco in 
the treatrrrcnt meted out to Indiarr consignees 
and the Eu^:oi)carr consignees. You cair find 
vast difference in the treatment meted out to 
the Indian importers b5' the European agents 
and the European importers. For instance. 
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if a European firm in Karachi gets goods in a 
spoiled condition, the goods are alloAved to he 
taken to its godown and then surveyed by 
the steamer’s surveyor and thus establish its 
claim for damage, etc., whereas if it is an Indian 
firm, the goods are not allowed to be taken 
to its godoAvn but it is called upon to have the 
goods surveyed in the Port Trust’s shed by the 
steamer’s surveyor and thus establish its claim 
for damage, etc. In exports also, the European 
firms get more space in the ships while the 
Indian firms have to be knocking at the door 
of the shipping companies for space. 

Q. When there is scarcity of space the Euro- 
peans get preference ? 

A. We have instances in which our goods 
were shut out from four successive steamers, 

Q. If Indian companies are started, there 
will be no difficulty of finding space for goods ? 

A. There will be no difficulty. 

Q. You are in favour of wooden ships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You want the wooden vessels to be regis- 
tered in the same way as steamers ? 

A. Yes. We have pointed out to [the 
Country Craft Committee that the present 
measurement system of country craft exceeds 
their carrying capacity, while according to the 
measurement fixed by the Board of Trade the 
steamers’ gross tonnage is two or three times 
less than their clgad weight. The charges are 
levied on gross tonnage. 

Q. You made representations to the 
committee and your .grievances have not yet 
been remedied ? 

A. The committee has not yet published 
its report. 

(A copy of the representation mentioned 
above has been given to the Secretary, 
I. M. M. C.) 

The HorChle Mr. Laliibhai Samaldas. — Q. Can 
you give instances where harsh terms were 
meted out to Indian shippers ? 

A. I have produced here to be given to this 
committee the correspondence that has been 
passed between us and the B. L S. N. Co. We 
received letters in Guzrati (which I have also 
produced here) from our members eomplaining 
that they were not able to get their orders 
booked by the.B. I. S. N. Co. We wrote to the 
eompany and the reply that was received for 
that letter is here. (The whole correspondence 
was handed over to the Secretary of the 
Committee.) 

Q, In reply to question 18, you say ; We 
recommend reservation of the coastal trade 
for vessels registered in India and owned by 
Indians. Can you definitely say what you 
mean by ‘ owned by Indians’ ? 


A. I mean a company registered in India 
with rupee capital. The directors also should 
be Indians and the management should be in 
the hands of Indians. We have no objection 
if any European joins the company for expert 
advice. 

Q. It has been stated by some witnesses that 
we might reserve the coastal trade by stages. 
Supposing we reserve the coast from Bombay 
to Karachi for Indians, the British companies 
that are now carrying on trade apprehending 
that they might be shut out altogether in the 
near future from the whole coast might go out 
of the trade at once and consequently the trade 
might suffer ? 

A. I have not the least fear on that score. As 
long as the British eompanies get profit in 
the trade, they will never leave the country. 
They have got several steamers. 

Q. Do you mean to say that their tonnage 
is so great that people will take advantage of 
that ? 

A. Even in war time the British companies 
were running steamers for trade. I am sure 
that the non-Indian eompanies will work so 
long as they get profit. 

Q. You do not thinlt they will take offence 
at this reservation of the eoastal trade ? 

A. I do not believe they will. 

Q. Your chamber wants that Government 
sh^jild pay 20 to 25 per cent, of the entire cost 
of the vessel as construction bounty ? 

A. Yes, I would add that in starting 
steamer companies in India, if Government takes 
half the capital and the other half is subscribed 
to by Indians, it will be better, 

Q. You say that 20 to 25 per cent, should be 
given as construetion bounty over and above the 
half capital that is taken by the Government ? 

A. Yes. The capital is the property of the 
company. 

Q. In reply to questions 36 and 37, you say ■; 
Port, light, wharf and other dues and the pay of 
the crew and other expenses which were 
enhanced during the brisk freight market 
remained. Did they raise the rates for -wooden 
ships only or for steamers also ? 

A, They increased in the case of wooden 
ships as well as steamers. We have pointed 
out that the rates should not have been increased 
in the case of wooden ships. 

Q. Have you pointed this out to the Country 
Craft Committee ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have no definite scheme for wooden 
ships ? 

A. We have mentioned that wooden shipping 
should be encouraged. 
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Q. What is your idea of a wooden ship ? 
What should be its size ? 

A. For sailing ship, 200 tons is the normal. 
There are sailing ships of 400 and 500 tons. 
But these ships of higher tonnage are very few. 
They are built in the Persian Gulf. 

Q. What is the biggest sailing ship that you 
have built in Karachi ? 

A. About 200 or 300 tons. 

First taite ess.— There are big wooden ships 
which ply from hero to the Maldives and 
Colombo. 

Q. You want wooden sailing boats for de- 
veloping the trade of small ports where big boats 
cannot go ? 

A. Yes. There is also anotlior reason why 
wooden ships should be encouraged. There 
are certain cargoes which can be better packed 
and brought in wooden vessels than in steamers. 

Q. Are there any difficulties in insuring 
wooden vessels ? 

A. There are some underwriters in Bombaj'. 
Cutch and Kathiawar but their rales arc veiy 
high and it would not be pajnng to insure 
wooden boats at such high rates in these days 
of trade depression. 

First tvitness . — If the Government lielp these 
insurance companies, they might take the risk 
and do insurance business in wooden vessels. 
During the war, the Government accepted war 
risk insurance through certain insurance 
companies to the extent of even 50 or GO per 
cent. The}' might do the same in the case of 
comi^anrcs whicli undertake the insurance of 
wooden vessels. 

Sir Arllmr Frooin. — Q. In answer to question 
3, yon say : “ In the absence of direct State 
aid my committee suggests legislation to stop 
the deferred rebate system, reserve the coastal 
transport, etc.” Should this committee under- 
stand that if all these suggestions of yours woie 
complied with, then you would not want subsi- 
dies from the State ? 

A. State aid is absolutely necossaiy. Ko 
country possessing any maritime industry 
worth the name has been able to do without it. 

Q. But you have put fonvard certain sugges- 
tions to be carried out in the absence of State 
aid ? 

A. We want both State aid and the carrying 
out of our suggestions. 

Q. How would you fix the maximum and 
the minimum rates ? 

A. The Government should appoint a repre- 
sentative body to fix the maximum and the 
minimun rates. 

Q. That would mean State control ? 


A. The representative body has only to fix 
the rates and they have no control over the 
comi>anies. 

Q. If somebody comes to ship-owners and 
says ; you arc not to charge more than a cer- 
tain rate and not less than a certain rate, is it 
not the same thing as control ? 

A. With duo respect, I beg to differ from 
you. All that the representative body says is 
that the rates might run between two figures, 
the minimum and the maximum. 

Q. Supposing a company docs not pay any 
attention to the orders of the representative 
body, what will happen ? 

A. The shipinng company is bound to con- 
form to the rules of the legislature. 

Q, Docs it not mean that he is restricted or 
controlled. He has not got the freedom to 
charge any rate ho pleases ? 

A. If that is the meaning of the word control, 
I do not mind calling it so. 

Q. Your chamber arc big dealers in grain ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would they object to the price of grain 
being contiollcd ? 

A. They would accept in the case of emer- 
gency. They did not object during the var. 

Q. After the war the control was stopped ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing your chamber is told that they 
ought not to sell grain above a certain piice, 
what would they do '/ 

First 7vHncss . — Wlien tlic restriction is in the 
interests of the whole country, they mil not 
object. 

Q. If the price is fixed at a figure which would 
not })ny ? 

First 7vitvess . — If it is in the intciests of 
the country they would not object. During 
the war our chamber did not object. 

Second ndtness . — I believe during the war the 
Government so fixed the price that the seller 
could get some profit. 

Q. Supposing somebody came and fixed the 
prices at which you should sell your grain, 
would you object ? 

A. Katurally a merchant would object ; 
but it will depend upon circumstances. Some 
circumstances may arise when it may not be 
objectionable to fix the prices. 

Q. If tlic merchants object to’ a control on 
their jirices, don’t you tliink that the ship- 
owner might also object to any control on his 
price ? 

A. Wlien reasonable rates are fixed I do not 
think the ship-owmer would object. 

Q. In your reply to question 5, you give a wide 
scope of methods by which State aid should 
be given, viz., bounties, cheap loans, exemption 
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from customs duties, preferential railway rates 
for goods carried in Indian ships, reimburse- 
ment of canal dues, exempting Indian ships 
from taxation and so forth. Do you reaUy 
suggest seriously that Indian-owned ships 
should pass through the Suez Canal free, or 
that Government should pay the canal dues ? 

A. If it is in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, we might request them to give us some 
concession. 

Q. By “ reimbursement of canal dues ” I 
understood that if an Indian ship which passes 
through the canal has to pay,' say, £2,000, 
you would look to the Indian Government 
to refund that amount. 

- We did not mean that. We meant that 
if the Indian Government had anything to 
do with the matter we might be given some 
concession. 

Q. You did not then mean “ reimbursement ” 
of canal dues ? 

A. We did not mean that the Indian Govern- 
ment should refund the money if the canal 
concern is not that of the British Government. 

. Q, It is a French company as a matter 
of fact. 

First tcHness. — A. Most of the shares, I 
understand, are in the hands of the British 
Government. 

Q. You would like reimbursement of canal 
dues if you can get it ? 

■“^A. Yes. 

Q. Practically your suggestion comes to 
this, that all the expenses of running an Indian 
shipping company should be paid by Govern- 
ment, so that all the gross receipts should more 
or less become net receipts. Is it not so ? 

A. We did not mean that all the expenses 
should be borne by Government. 

Q. It is rather a wide suggestion that you 
have made. 

A. I have made it clear now. 

Q. You have suggested that State aid should 
be given in the shape of bounties. Have you 
got any idea as to how you would fix bounties ? 

A. We have not gone into figures ; we want 
the question examined and bounties given. 

' Q. Wooden ships prospered during the war 
and since the war they have not prospered. 
Is that not so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The slump in shipping is not only confined 
to wooden ships ; steel ships are feeling it 
badlj’- too. Is that not so ? 

A. The wooden ships are feeling it most. 

Q. You say a great number of wooden ships 
are laid up unemployed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is due to a slump in trade. 


A. When steel ships are available no wooden 
ships can get cargo. 

Q. Is that not due to the fact that the steel 
ships give better service ? 

A. It may be because the -steamer service 
reaches the places quicker ; there may be 
some other reasons also. 

Q. Is that not to the benefit of the shipper ? 
You can hardly force a shipper to ship his goods 
by one particular ship when another service 
is more beneficial to him ? 

A: Even so, wooden ships are absolutely 
necessary in some cases. 

Q. You led us to suppose that wooden ships 
are having a very bad time ; all ships are 
having a bad time, is that not so ? 

A. The case is not so bad in other cases as 
it is in the case of wooden ships. 

Q. Your chamber had a grievance which you 
mentioned, about not always getting space 
for their shipments. Your chamber put 
forward this grievance at the time some of 
the shippers did not get the space they wanted ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. What is your experience of the trade 
from Karachi ; does it come spasmcdically ? 

A. The situation is different with different 
ports. 

Q. At certain times a demand springs up 
and then everybody wants to ship ? 

A. For the Persian Gulf there is always 
regular ^ demand. For the Malabar ccast, 
it is not so regular, at certain times the demand 
is very heavy and at other times less. K 

Q. Does not the same thing apply to the 
Gulf ? There may be a steady demand, but 
when the exchange is in your favour, you get 
a large demand ? 

A. There is no exchange in the Persian Gulf. 

Q. What I wanted to point out was that it 
is difficult at times for the shipping compan 3 ' to 
satisfy everybody and those who are not satis- 
fied grumble. 

A. Not intentionall 3 \ 

Q. You wrote a letter to a certain shipping 
company ; did their reply satisfy you ? 

A. Thej’^ said they overlooked the matter. 

Q. You represented the matter to the ship- 
ping companj' and they tried to meet j'ou ? 

A. I do not think a steamer companj^ as 
commoir carrier can refuse space to a parti- 
cular person. 

Q. Is it not natural that any company 
would stick by its regular customers ? 

A. 1 think then if another company comes 
and the shipper gets a suitable rate he might 
go to him. And no companj^ can refuse space 
on that ground. ^ 

Q. Are you a steel ship-owner ? 

s 2 
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A. No. 

Q. You never had experience of managing 
a shipping eompany ? 

A. No. 

Q. Mr. Muhammad Ali, you said you were 
interested in a shipping company at some 
time or other ? 

First wiUiess. — A. I was Agent for certain 
companies. 

Q. Are the companies existing now ? 

First witness. — A. No. 

Q. Were these companies well managed ? 

First witness. — A. I think they were. My 
chamber have members owning three agencies 
of steamer companies in Karachi. 

Q. Your chamber have a grievance about 
insurance of goods carried in wooden ships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are acquainted with insurance 
business and of course the insurance companies 
have to determine whether the risk they take 
is a good one or a bad one. If it is a bad one, 
the prudent insurance company declines to 
take the risk at all ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. If it is a good one, tlicj' give the best 
rates, and if it is an indifferent one, they 
charge a higher rate ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not reasonable ? 

A. We cannot force them to insure the 
wooden ships. 

Q. I tliink it is generally admitted that 
the risk pertaining to the carriage of goods in 
wooden ships is much greater than that in steel 
ships. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you have to pay a higher rate 
of insurance. 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not see how you arc going to get 
over it. 

A. Most of the European Insurance Com- 
panies never insure the cargo that has to 
be carried in Indian wooden ships. There 
are, of course, some individual firms who take 
them in Cutch, Katliiawar and in Bombay. 
They will take premium on a 100 per cent, and 
pay 60, or 75, or 90 per cent. i 

Q. That is only another way of charging a 
higher premium. 

A. That is so. 

Q. You are of opinion that a largo number 
of Indian boys of good education would come 
forward to be trained to go to sea as officers 
if facilities were given them to do so ? 

A. Yes ; we are of that opinion. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You are interested in 
wooden ships 7 " 


A. Yes. 

Q. As an owner ? 

A. As owner and as Agent. 

Q. Don’t you think that the one cause of 
the failure of the wooden shipping industry 
was that it could not compete with steel ? 

A, It is a fact that it cannot compete. 

Q. Is it not natural that if it cannot compete 
the industry must die ? 

A. It has been nearly dead. 

Q. Is there any reason why it should bo 
resuscitated ? 

First rvilness. — A. Supiiosing war starts now 
(which God forbid) and so many of our ships 
arc sunk, what will be our state then ? 

Q. Does this reason equally apply to steel 
ships ? 

A. Steel ships would be required for other 
purposes, such as for the transport of troops. 

Q. Then j'ou would keep alive the wooden 
shipbuilding industrj' in order that, when 
war arises, you may have ships for the carnage 
of cargo, etc. ? 

A. We have other reasons also ; certain 
cargoes can be carried better- in wooden ships, 
and wooden ships are necessary for certain 
coastal ports where steamers do not ply. 

Q. Do you think that in the nature of the 
coasting trade of India there are ports wliich 
can be more economically served by wooden 
ships than by steel ships ? 

A. Wooden slups will bo small boats wliich 
cannot carry ns much cargo ns large steel 
vessels. There arc ports where large steel 
vessels do not ply and Avooden shijis Avill carry 
cargo to such ports. 

Q. If that is so, they have an economic x’ros- 
pect of success 7 

A. The tAvo reasons I liaAm given you are 
that certain articles can be carried bettor in 
Avooden ships and there are small ports where 
these Avooden ships aatII do service better than 
large boats. Theso are not, hoAvover, the only 
reasons. By themselves the AA'oodcn ships 
cannot stand competition ; that is AA’hy they 
AA-ant GoAmroment aid. 

Q, What is the object of keeping the industry 
alive if you cannot economically keep it alive 7 
You are losing money by carrying out these 
philanthropic objects. 

A. People suffer in small ports. ___ 

Q. It Avill then come to be a question of 
competition betAA’een small ports and largo 
ports 7 

A. If small ports camiot bo served by wooden 
ships, that means that trade will be direoted 
toAvards the larger ports and from there carried 
to the smaller ports ; that again moans that 
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all the articles will become dearer and the 
Consumer will, as a consequence, suffer. 

Q. You want to make the consumer pay 
through the ship-owner ? Can you give us 
any idea of the volume of the coastal trade ? 

A. I have no figures ready ; they can be 
obtained from the Customs Department. 

Q. In reply to question 5, you give a long 
list of assistance which Government should 
give. Do j^ou think that all these are neces- 
sary ? Have you consulted j'our chamber 
and do they agree that all these are necessary ? 

A, All these items were put before my 
chamber and they have approved of it. 

Q. Do you want this committee to recom- 
mend all your proposals for the acceptance of 
the Government ? 

A. Yes. We have to start the Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine from the very beginning and 
so our chamber wants that all its proposals 
should be carried out by the Government. 

Q. You want 20 to 25 per cent, of the entire 
cost of the vessel to be given as construction 
bounties ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the bounty that you refer to in 
answer to question 6 ? 

A, I refer to navigation bbunties. 

Q. What percentage should be given for 
navigation bounties ? 

A, The chamber has answered that under 
questions 10 and 11. The chamber suggests : 
At a suitable rate calculated either on goods 
carried, dr mileage run, with a proportional 
higher rate for speed exceeding 8 knots. 

Q. What would you consider a proper basis 
for fixing a suitable rate ? 

A. My chamber cannot give an opinion on 
that. 

Q. You must have some scheme in view in 
asking for bounties ? Is it interest on capital 
or is it the extra cost for running ships ? 

A. We have not studied that point. 

Q. You have not considered what the rate 
per mile should be or the rate per ton should 
be. 

A. We have not considered. 

Q. What object would you have in view in 
^ fixing the rate ? Should it be to reimburse the 
ship-owner for loss in running the ship or should 
it be to guarantee interest on his capital or 
what ? 

A. It may be guarantee of interest to the 
shareholders. 

Q. Having guaranteed interest on capital 
means to cover all losses ? 

A, Over and above the loss interest should 
be guaranteed. 


Q. It seems to me that having guaranteed 
all losses, having got the ships built at very 
low rates, having been reimbursed ' for canal 
dues, having the Indian ships exempt from 
taxation, having got the subsidy for mail 
contracts and having abolished the deferred 
rebate system, you want the Government 
to take all these risks and you want to take 
all the profits ? 

A. As the Government give construction 
boimties, the ship would be .put down at a low 
figure in the books and therefore the Govern- 
ment guarantee will only be nominal. The 
boat being put at a low figure, the Government 
will not have to pay any large dividends. 

Q. Besides all these you want the Govern- 
ment to take half the capital in the company ? 

A. The industry is dead and therefore the 
Government should help it in all possible ways. 

Q. To build a vessel, it would cost much and 
you want the Government to defray 20 to 25 
per cent, of the same ? 

A. Our sole idea is to revive a dead industry. 
The idea that it would cost more never entered 
into our minds at all. The Government is 
bound to foster this industry by giving protec- 
tion. 

Q. We do not give protection to an industry 
on the ground that it is an old one or a new 
one ? 

A. But the country needs it. 

Q. Is it because you cannot build a ship so 
cheaply as you can buy it that you want this 
bounty ? 

A. That can be looked upon as one of the 
reasons. The idea of reviving this shipbuilding 
industry is the first reason ; the difference 
between the cost of building and the cost of 
purchasing is the second reason. 

Q. It seems to me that having got safety in 
every possible direction at the eximnse of the 
Government, you are taking no risk ; on the 
other hand you are trying to profit jmursel 
under this scheme. 

A. In the beginning the Government ought 
to take all possible risks, that are necessary 
for development of the industry and the country 
ought to be given the profits. 

Q. Then you want the Government to take 
all the risks ? 

A. Yes. With a view to encourage the 
shipping industrj’-. 

Q. Do you agree that bounties should be paid 
to vessels built outside India ? 

A, No country possessing any maritime 
industry worth the name has been able to do 
without State aid. 

■ Q. Surely Great Britain is not having State 
aid now ? 



A. In the beginning we want State aid. Wo 
have also added that the question may be 
re-opened after a period of ten years. 

President. — Q. You say that in the case of a 
real national emergency such as the estab- 
lishment of an Indian Mercantile Marino, the 
Indian Buyers and Shippers’ Association would 
have no objection to Government fixing the 
maximum and minimum rates for grains ? 

A. No. 

Q. During the war wliich was an emergency 
of a very important character did not your 
chamber protest against Government control ? 

A. The chamber did not protest against the 
fixing of the price, but they protested against 
the embargo placed on the export of certain 
commodities. 


Q. vSo you did not object to the fixing of the 
price ? 

A. No. 

Q. You said that you would like the Govern- 
ment of India to ask the British companies to 
reduce the canal dues ? 

A. If it is in the hands of the Government 
we would very much like the reduction of the 
canal dues. 

Q. When you do not want the British sliips to 
trade on the Indian coast, is it reasonable to 
ask them to reduce their canal dues 1 

A. The Indian Mercantile Marine also becomes 
the property of the Government and so they 
can ask the British shipping companies to reduce 
the canal dues. 

President . — Thank jmu very much. 


Witness No. 28. 

Sir MONTAGU WEBB, Kt., C.I.S., C.B.E., General Manager, Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 

& Co., Ltd., Karachi. 

Written statement dated the 11th December 1923. 


(Questions 1 to 4.) 

Of all industries that India is attempting 
to undertake, the shipping industry, the build- 
ing and management of ocean-going steamers 
with profit, — is one of the most difficult. The 
reason for this is that quite apart from the 
ordinary obstacles that have to be overcome, 
namely, the obtaining of a cheap supply of raw 
materials and of the necessary technical and 
business abilities, the business involves the 
securing of cargo, etc., for carriage in all direc- 
tions, to and from differe7it parts, generally in 
different countries. It therefore cannot be 
concentrated in one locality or in one country, 
but needs very experienced and liighly trained 
organisations in many localities and in many 
countries hi order to enable the business to be 
carried on over long pei'iods with profit. This 
means that the competition experienced is 
not only very severe, but, to a large extent, it 
cannot be controlled by any one country or 
any one organisation. It follows that the 
shipbuilder’s and ship-owners of the country 
which has the greatest natural advantages and 
the utmost freedom of action {i.e., least inter- 
ference by Government) is in the best position 
to compete all- over the world. The little 
Islands of Britain have those advantages in a 
very marked degree, and enjoy more than 
most countries that freedom of action that 


enables ship management to be carried on most 
'economically. And, therefore, the great bulk 
of the shipping of the whole world is British; 

Other countries liavc very naturally desired 
to participate in the business of sliipbuilding, 
sliip -owning and ship management. But iho 
peoples of practically all countries have found 
it impossible to compete, unaided by their 
Governments, nuth British builders, British 
o^vncrs and British shipping companies (who 
receive no State assistance ns a matter of State 
policy) for the two great reasons given above ; 
and so the peoples of other nations (including 
also the British subjects of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and even South Africa) have 
only been able to tmdertako comparatively 
small ventures in the maintenance (and in 
some cases the building) of steamers by the 
assistance of their respective Governments. 
This has proved an expensive business ; and 
it is doubtful whether if the great mass of the 
people fully understood that they are called 
to pay in order to maintain relatively small 
services of steamers, they would in every case 
consider the satisfaction received worth the 
price. The United States afford a particularly 
striking example. The U. S. A. have made 
repeated efforts to create a great mercantile 
marine by the payment of immense sums by the 
State ; but tire efforts have failed. One of 
the chief reasons is that the U. S. A. is a Protec- 
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tionist country, and Protection increases in 
various vaj's the cost of building so much as to 
make it impossible for an American owned 
steamer to compete in the world shipping market 
with a British owned vessel. 

It would bo quite possible to create a small 
Indian shipbuilding and ship-rimning industry 
provided the people of India were prepared 
to pay the price. But, owing to India’s natural 
resources and aptitudes not being yet developed 
to anything like the extent essential for the 
commencement of a successful shipping industry, 
the price would be an extremely heavy 
one. It would be necessary for Government 
(i.e. the Indian taxpayer) to provide money 
for subsidising shipyards (I notice that the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., want 
Government to establish their own shipyards, 
and carry them on for ten years, and then hand 
the shipyards over to private individuals with 
further liberal concessions to those individuals 
as an encouragement), and these subsidies or 
bounties from the taxpayers’ pockets would 
have to continue indefinitelj’’ after the ship- 
yards had built steamers, and delivered those 
steamers to the shipping companies who 
would run the steamer serivees. Even so, 
heavy Government subsidies would probably 
only suffice to enable an Indian Coasting steamer 
service to bo maintained, and not services to 
other parts of the wdrkl. These latter bounty 
fed services would come in direct competition 
with the shipping services of private British 
companies, and their maintenance could only 
be assured by the continuous payment by the 


Government of India {i.e. the Taxpayers of 
India) of very heavy bounties or subsidies. 
At the present time it is very doubtful if heavy 
subsidies of this kind could be justified by 
results. 

The desire of Indian patriots to see an Indian 
Steamer industry' created and developed is a 
very natural one, and an ambition with which 
I have every sympathy. It seems to me 
however, that the time for the creation of this 
industry is not yet ripe. When India’s steel 
industry has been further developed, then will 
come the time for initiating an Indian ship- 
building industry. (Small steamers are already 
built in the banlrs of the Hooghly.) In the 
meantime, further experience in shipping 
matters can be gained. 

In conclusion I should like to say (1) that I 
consider that the system of deferred rebates 
has points in its favour which require consi- 
deration before the system can be condemned, 
and (2) that in all my 33 years’ personal experi- 
ence of steamer management I cannot recall 
a single instance of discrimination against an 
Indian exporter or importer qua Indian. It 
is a common belief in some quarters that 
“ alien ” shipovmers mth the tacit support of 
an “ alien bureaucracy wliich does not care 
for the interests of India,” encourage English 
or European shippers and consignees at the 
expense of their Indian competitors. I can 
only say that during a life’s personal experience 
of English and Scotch ship management, I 
have never heard of or seen a single case of 
discrimination of this kind. 


Oral evidence, Karachi, the 12th December 1923. 


President . — On behalf of myself and the mem- 
bers of my committee, I thank you very much 
for sending us your statement and for coming 
here to give evidence to-day. I hope you will 
realize that we are only seekers after informa- 
tion and, if you are asked for any information 
that you do not care to give please do not 
hesitate to say so. 

Q. The Governmet of India and the people of 
India have very natural aspirations to start 
an Indian Mercantile Marine and we have been 
asked to recommend to Government how best 
to do it. Do you think there is any reason 
why the Indian Mercantile Marine should not 
be developed ? 

A. 'I know of no reason why an attempt 
should not be made. It may iJrove expensive 
at this stage- 


Q. Supposing Government and the people of 
the country really want to start it, do you 
think it will be possible for the Indian people 
to start it without any assistance from 
Government ? 

A. Not at present. 

Q. Do you think it will be possible for In- 
dian companies to be formed and for them 
to run in competition with the established 
companies ? 

A. There is not the slightest reason why 
an Indian company should not purchase 
steamers. 

Q. You do not see any reason Avhy a com- 
pany should not be formed in India for trad- 
ing purposes ? 

A. No reason whatever beyond the ordi- 
nary trading risks. 
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Q. Have the shipping companies that you 
have been connected with all been trading 
overseas, or have you anj’^thing to do with the 
coastal trade ? 

A. We have very little to do with the coastal 
trade. 

Q. Have your ships carried Indian crews ? 

A. Nearly alwaj^s. 

Q. Any Indian officers ? 

A. I do not remember any Indian officers. 

Q. From your experience, can you tell us 
if you have had any Indian gentlemen asking 
you about facilities for their sons to go to sea 
in a merchant vessel ? 

A. 1 do not remember a single instance. 
Over an experience of 33 years I only recollect 
three occasions on which Indians have ap- 
proached us with the object of getting emplo}'- 
ment on a steamer, and on no occasion do I 
remember ever being asked bj^ an Indian 
gentleman to provide for or to give opportunity 
to his son to go to sea. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that we should 
have a training ship or ships in India. Do 
you see anj' disadvantages or objections in it ? 

A. Not the slightest, except the e.xpense. 

Q. As regards an Indian company entering 
into ordinar}’’ competition on the coast, do 
you think the fact that we have a deferred 
rebate system would militate against their 
being successful in the coastal trade ? 

A. I think a deferred rebate system will 
make it more difficult, certainly. 

Q. But you are not in favour of abolishing 
the deferred rebate system. Do you think 
that the advantages are greater than the dis- 
advantages ? 

A. I am inclined to think from my experience 
that the advantages of the deferred rebate 
S3''stem outweigh the disadvantages. 

Q. What are the advantages 1 

A. The iJrovision of a regular and reliable 
service of steamers. 

Q. Is there any reason why an Indian com- 
pany starting an Indian Mercantile Marine 
should not adopt the Deferred Eebate sys- 
tem ? 

A. Not the slightest. 

Q. Supposing we start an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, j'ou would not be in favour of reserv- 
ing the coastal trade of India ? 

A. I think it would be a verj’’ great hard* 
ship upon shippers from small Indian ports- 
I think it would weigh very heavilj- on them. 

Q. Another suggestion that has been made 
to us bj' several witnesses, in order to find 
rec[uired for training, subsidies, 
navigation bounties, etc., is that a tax of 8 


annas a ton should be levied on all imports 
(and some have said, on both imports and ex- 
ports) carried in non-Indian vessels. Can 
you tell us from your experience what effect 
this would have in India ? 

A. I should think that the first effect of a 
tax on inward and outward freight would be to 
increase the rate of freight and, therefore, it 
would be a handicap to that extent both to 
export and import merchants. The handicap 
on the export trade will find its waj' back to 
the producer who is the last man on whose 
shoulders it should fall. With regard to im- 
ports, I take it that the tax should find its 
waj^ on to the back of the consumer. That 
is to saj*^, the producer and the consumer 
in India would be paying the tax. For that 
reason I do not know why it should be better 
to introduce a tax of that kind rather than 
provide the money required out of the ordi- 
nary taxation in the budget. 

Q. Some vdtnesses have told us that such 
a tax would hardlj' be felt. What is j'our 
opinion ? 

A. It is very difficult to say. No indivi- 
dual item of taxation probably is hardl}' felt by 
anybod}-. 

Q. Do yon think that it is a sound propo- 
sition to raise money by such a tax ? 

A. I do not see any objection to it in theorj'. 

Q. Would you vote for it if you were in 
the Central Legislature ? 

A. I should have to w-eigh the advantages. 
and disadvantages of that particular kind 
of taxation with other alternative methods 
which might appear to me better or worse. 
If it seemed to me better than anj' other form 
of taxation, I should A’ote for it. 

Q. Do j-ou think that at any rate for the 
present there is no opening for building ships 
in India ? 

A. Not ■without a bounty. 

Q. Do you think' that to start shipbuilding 
is a business proposition ? 

A. With the aid of a bounty, I think that 
the shipbuilding industry could be started on 
the top of the pyramids, but it would be a 
verj’^ expensive business. 

Q. A certain number of witnesses stated 
that shipbuilding should be started as a 
new industry and that Government should 
guarantee a certain dividend both in running 
ships and shipbuilding. Do you think it 
ad'vdsable to adopt such a course ? 

A. I doubt if guaranteed dividends would 
profit the people. I would rather myself have 
a bounty paid on work done. 
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Q. Would you be in favour of reducing the 
customs duty partially in order to build up 
the national industry ? 

' A. That is quite usual. 

Q. Taking labour, it is generally recognised 
that there are no Indians at present vitli suffi- 
cient experience to start construction work. 
Supposing they get expert advisers, construc- 
tors and engineers out from home, do you think 
that in all the ports in India the labour is 
suitable for shipbuilding ? 

A. There are one or two ports very suitable ; 
Karachi had one of the best localities for ship- 
yards during the war. . 

Q. Do you think Karachi can be extended 
to make suitable shipbuilding yards for bigger 
ships ? 

A. Kes ; but labour vnill have to be imported. 
We had a small shipbuilding 3'-ard here during 
the war for Government purposes. I helped 
to form that. The locality on the western 
side of the main channel was very suitable 
indeed. But everything had to be imported — 
materials, labour and technical skill. 

Q. Do j'ou know the size of the ships built 
then ? 

A. I think we put together a good many 
vessels which were designed elsewhere. 

Q. From where did. ^u import labour ? 

A. From Calcutta. 

Q. Climatically is not Karachi better than 
the other ports so far as hea^-y work in shij)- 
building is concerned ? 

A, I believe the climate here is the best in 
the plains in India. 

Q. Would there be any difficultj’’ in getting 
coal or steel ? 

A. At present steel has to be brought from 
the other side of the world ; coal from the 
other side of India, skill from England and 
labour from Calcutta. Thus Karachi is a very 
expensive place in which to run a shipbuilding 
industrj^ 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. To develop ship- 
building we must have State aid ? 

A. I do not think it would be possible in 
India without State aid. 

Q. If India is to develop shipbuilding, she 
should have State aid ; but j’ou say the country 
is not suitable for building ships ? Can you 
explain vdiy ? 

A. Economic conditions are not j^et suffi- 
cientlj^ developed to make shipbuilding eco- 
nomical. 

Q. Can it be made enonomical gradually ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In other countries like Australia, people 
have been constructing on a small scale ? 


Is there any reason why India should not fol- 
low Australia ? 

A. No. But I doubt if Australians realise 
what their efforts are costing them. 

Q. You saj’ it is doubtful whether if the great 
mass of the people in Australia fully understood 
what thej- are called upon to paj”^ in order to 
maintain relativelj’’ small services of steamers, 
they would in everj"- case consider the satis- 
faction received worth the price. Are not 
the Australians urging their Government to- 
subsidise most of the trade routes ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards the United States, is it not 
because they incurred a lot of expenditure in 
shipbuilding that thej’- are now the second ship- 
ping country in the world ? Formerlj^ they 
occupied t?ie third place and noxr they occupy 
the second place in the shipping world ? 

A. That may be true if 5^11 take the present 
total of the American tonnage, but j^u mustr 
also see what proportion of that tonnage is 
Ijing useless and idle. 

Q. What do j^u mean by saying : The time 
for the creation of this industry is not j'et 
ripe ? 

A. I mean that the expense of establishing 
a shipping industrj' in India now would be sO' 
heavy that I think it would be better to wait 
until steel and other industries are a little fur- 
ther developed before attempting to con- 
struct ships in India. Otherwise it would be 
verj’’ expensive. 

Q. Steel is now being rolled in India and don’t 
you think that if there is a demand there will 
be supply ? 

A. Yes, in time. 

Q. You are in favour of deferred rebate sj^s- 
tern ? 

A. I should be sorry to attempt to establish 
a coastal service unless I were guaranteed that 
cargo would be given to me every time 
I might call and I do not think I could relj' 
on a certain suppl}"- of cargo without some such 
sj'stem as the rebate system ? 

Q. If Indians are to work their mercantile 
marine this deferred rebate sj^stem works against 
them ? 

A. No doubt it will be employed to check 
competition. The same thing happens in 
ever}"- trade as well as shipping. Everj^ trade 
has to meet competition from existing interests.- 

Q. The existing interests are so powerful that 
the Indians cannot compete -with them unless 
they are given some sort of j)rotection ? 

A. I think thej' may find it advantageous 
to have this deferred rebate s}^stem. 

Q. Some sort of legislation to protect the 
new Indian companies is necessarj^ otherwise 



they would not be able to fight against the well 
established companies ? 

A. No doubt they would find great diffi- 
culties. But I am not prepared to say that 
they could not hold their own if they were 
properly managed. 

Q. Against these well established companies 
•nnd with the deferred rebate system ? 

A, Yes ; there is no reason why Indian 
companies should not establish a rebate sys- 
tem in competition with another rebate sys- 
tem. 

Q. The well established companies can afiord 
to lose money but these new companies can 
ill afford to do so ? 

A. That is the same in all new businesses. 

Q. You say that you are not aware of a single 
case of discrimination made between a Euro- 
pean trader and an Indian trader. 

A. I have never heard of such a case. 

Q. We have been told by some witnesses 
that there are instances of discrimination in 
the matter of giving space to European traders 
in preference to Indians ? 

A. I am aware that the assertion is very 
frequently made and it is because I have heard 
the assertion so frequently made that I desire 
to lay emphasis on the.fact that in my 33 years’ 
experience of shipping management, I have 
never personally known of such a case to occur. 

Q, As regards Calcutta, I know of an inland 
steam navigation company which makes dis- 
crimination in the matter of allotting space 
to traders. When there is scarcity of space 
the Indian traders are not allov/ed space but 
the European traders are given preference. 

A. I have no personal knowledge of such 
cases. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas . — 
Q, You say that cheap supply of raAv materials 
and technical and business abilities are neces- 
.sary for the shipping industry ? Are both 
these absent in India ? 

A. Yes, up to the present. 

Q. If ships are built cheap then they can be 
run cheap ; otherwise raw material does not 
come in in shipping ? 

A. If the capital cost of a ship is low that 
ship is better able to compete with others 
all other things being equal. 

Q, As India has not got at present the neces- 
sary raw material and the technical and busi- 
ness abilities she will have to pay more if she 
wants to have that industry ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us how much more India 
would have to pay ? Supposing you start 
•shipbuilding industry can you tell US' what 
the total cost would be ? 


A. I cannot off hand give you any percent- 
ages, 

Q. We have been told by some witnesses that 
if the Government is able to find some 60 
to 80 lakhs every year for five years, then it 
will be able to develop this industry, both 
shipbuilding and shipping. If that is so, do 
you think that one croro could not be raised 
in India when 3 crorcs could bo raised by the 
salt tax ? 

A. My conclusion is that the expenses would 
be unduly hea-v'y at present, I think as a busi- 
ness man it would be wiser to wait for a few 
years. 

Q. How long are we to wait ? The longer 
we wait, the further back are we in the race. 
All nations are going ahead in shipbuilding aud 
technical education and we feel we ' are 
far behind them. We rvant that the Govern- 
ment should build at least one shipbuilding 
yard as a pioneer industry. 

A. I personalljf would not object to Govern- 
ment e.vperimenting with a pioneer ship- 
building yard, but I think the expenses would 
be very great. 

Q. It is for the central legislature to decide. 
This committee can make the recommendajlion 
and if the Government find money they might 
consider the question ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, The illegalisation of the deferred rebate 
system or the reservation of the coastal traffic 
for Indian shipping would not lead to extra 
expenditure ? 

A. No, not on the part of the Government. 
The shipper or consignee might perhaps have 
to pay more. 

Q. Yon say that the competition that is 
experienced is very severe and it is to such a 
large extent that it cannot be "hontrolled by 
any one country or any one organisation. 
If the competition is very severe it is really 
difficult for any new comer unless he gets 
some sort of help from the Government; at 
least on the same lines as the infant industries f 

A. Unless he can show' some superior ability 
or business skill. 

Q. But we have not got it here and that is 
why we want the Government to come in ? 

Can you give us some further information 
about the ships built in Karachi ? We have 
been discussing this morning Avith some witness- 
es about wooden ships. Have 3'ou ' any ex- 
perience of wooden ships with motor or steam 
power ? 

A. I have no persona] experience of Avooden 
ships. 
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Q. You do not tbink that -wooden shipping 
industry can ever be revived excepting for 
sailing ships ? 

A. I am not a shipbuilder and I am unable 
to say whether it would he economical to 
constract wooden ships with steam or other 
propelling power. 

Q. You said that during the war time, you 
built certain ships hero in Karachi. Is the 
engineering company wliich looked after that, 
here, or were they imported from England ? 

A. I lent a member of our omi staff who had 
practical experience in shipyards, ilessrs. Her- 
man and Company and Cosser and Company 
who are engineers also lent members of their 
staff. Messrs. Burn and Company of Calcutta 
also sent some members of their staff. 

Q. Is the South African coal cheaper in Bom- 
bay than in Karachi ? 

A. I tbink we have to pay a little more for 
it here. 

Q. If steel has to bo imiJorted would not- 
Bomhay and Karachi he in the same posi- 
tion ? 

A. Jluch the same. 

Q. Technical skill of the higher class will 
have to he imported in both cases from Eng- 
land ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Skilled labour will be more easily avail- 
able in Bombay than in Karachi ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can a small shipbuilding yard be recom- 
mended to he constnictcd in Karachi ? 

A. I have given consideration to this sub- 
ject. I should not recommend the starting of 
a shipbuilding yard here. * 

Q. \Vliere would jmu like to start one ? 

A. I thinlc the best place would be Calcutta. 
On account of the Tata steel and iron company, 
on account of the proximity to coal and raw 
materials and also the river channel, Calcutta 
is the most suitable place for a shipbuilding 
yard, 

Q. Would you not like the experiment to 
be made in Karachi at least on a small scale 1 

A. I dbuld not honestly recommend it. 

Q. As regards the rebate system you said it 
has the advantages of regular and reliable ser- 
vice of steamers. That is one aspect. Is 
there not the other aspect, namclj’ that the cus- 
tomer is practically tied down to the same 
company ? 

A. Yes. ■ 

Q. As a result a new company cannot get 
the customers of the old companies unless 
the shippers are prepared to sacrifice all the 
rebate that has accrued to their credit ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. So it will be more correct to say that the 
rebate system has both its advantages and dis- 
advantages ? 

I do not thinlc it is necessarily a dis- 
advantage to a shipper to be bound by a re- 
bate agreement. 

Q. Does it not create a monopoly which can 
be used against shippers ? 

A. It tends to create a monopoly. 

Q. You Icnow from past experience that 
as soon as competition is removed freights are 
raised as a rule ? 

A. Very often. 

Q. Does it not hurt the consumer ? 

A. It may add to the cost, but that is a pecu- 
liarity common to all branches of business. 

Q. The objection is to the deferred rebate 
system by which money is accumulated and 
withheld if a man is disloyal. Cannot loyalty 
be secured in some other way ? 

A. In business we know very many Avays 
of securing Avhat you call loyalty to a contract. 

Q. We were told that sometimes shippers 
lose something like a lakh of rupees if they 
transfer their custom to another company. 
Naturally it is too big a sum to be sacrificed. 

A. That is gross exaggeration, I should think. _ 

Q. The actual figure is 72 thousand rupees. 
Unless the Indian merchants are patriotic 
enough to sacrifice their rebates and stick 
to the Indian company, there is no way out of 
the difficultj’’. Unfortunately as you are aware 
when business comes in, patriotism goes away. 

A. I do not know that there is any special 
difficulty. 

Q. The shippers are at the mercy of the ship- 
ping companies ? 

A. I know that is a very common belief ; 
but" I do not believe there is any real economic 
hardship. Very often people are bound to 
each other in business. Very often it Avould 
suit people to break aAvay from contracts 
at different times when they do want to break 
away. That is not peculiar to the shipping 
trade alone. 

Q. In reply to the president you said that 
coastal reservation for Indians Avill mean hard- 
ship to shippers in small ports. Can you 
explain -what you mean by that ? 

A. What I meant Avas that if suddenly, 
tomorroAV, a laAV were passed reserving the 
coastal traffic to Indian vessels that would be 
a great hardship to sliippers in small 
ports, because there would not be enough 
Indian vessels to carry on the trade with such 
ports. I think it is possible that for a great 
many years to come if the traffic were reserved 
purely for Indian vessels, service would not bg 
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nearly as sufficient as it is at present. That 
is what I mean by hardship. 

Q. Supposing the coastal trade is reserved 
b}’’ stages to shipping companies that are re- 
gistered in India, with a rupee capital and 
with a majority of Indian directors, do you 
think it would still be a hardship to the small 
ports ? 

A. I fear that the monopolists would be likely 
to raise their rates to very high levels. 

Q. Do you think that 3 or 4 companies will 
' fight among themselves ? 

A. I think that the risks would be just as 
great as they are now. I see no reason why 
the monopoly of an Indian combination should 
not be as bad, if it is bad, as the monopoly 
of an alien conbination. 

Q. With regal’d to the reasons yon mentioned 
for the levy of a surcharge of freight, can it not 
be that instead of being passed on to the pro- 
ducer or consumer the shipping compan}* may 
have to lose the freight ? 

A. hfy experience of these matters leads me 
to believe that the shipping company will push 
the loss off on to somebody else. 

Q. And the stronger man will succeed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The producer or the consumer may be 
the stronger ? 

A. Yes, he might. 

Q. You object to the guaranteeing of divi- 
dends on the construction of ships. What 
about the guaranteeing of dividents on shipping 
for shipping companies. It has been suggested 
to us by one witness that the dividends could 
be guaranteed as is done in the case of Feeder 
Railways. What do you say to that ? 

A. I have already said that the guaranteeing 
of dividends of industrial companies is bad. 
I do not approve of it in the case of Railways 
managed by private enterprise. 

Q. Do you know anything about Insurance ? 

A. I represent a great number of Insurance 
Companies. 

Q. Do you know of a rule which says that 
vessels owned and managed by Indians are 
treated as second class whereas the same vessels, 
if managed by Europeans, are treated as first 
class for the purposes of effecting insurance ? 

A. I Imow the rule to which you are referring^ 

Q. Can you tell us why this distinction is 
made ? Is it purely on racial grounds or are 
there anj'^ other reasons ? 

A. I should not imagine that it is conceivable 
that it would be on racial grounds. I think the 
discrimination which Insurance Companies 
make is based entirel}’’ upon their belief of the 
risk involved. 


Q. But as it, is worded the role carries the 
impression that it is based on racial grounds. 

A. It might. 

Q. You said that the companies you represent 
have not done much work on the coastal trade 
of India. 

A . Not much. 

Q. Can j'ou give us any statistical information 
about the coastal trade of India ? 

A. No. 

Sir Arthur Frooin. — Q. On page 3 of your 
statement you express sympathj' with the desire 
of Indian patriots to see an Indian steamer 
industry created and developed. Is your 
sj'mpath}' merely one from the point of view 
of the patriotism of the Indians or is it because 
you think it might be a practical business ? 

A. I think it might be a jn-actical business. 

Q. The ideas of Indians, who wish to create 
an Indian IMcrcantilc Marine, are that the 
ships should be registered in India, they should 
be owned by Indian comi)anics, the Indian 
companies should have the greater part of their 
capital belonging to Indian shareholders, the 
companies should be managed by Indians and 
lastly, the ships should eventually he built 
in India. Supposing an Indian came to 5 -ou 
and asked you for advice as to how be should 
start to form an Indian shipping company 
with any chance of success, could you help 
him in any particular way ? 

A. I could sell him a steamer verj- cheaply. 

Q. You are not, on general grounds, in favour 
of bounties or subsidies to bo paid by Govern- 
ment ? 

A. If assistance must be given, I would 
prefer the assistance given in the form of 
bounties. The note which I have given to 
the Committee is intended to convey mj’ view 
that the time is not ripe for ship-building in 
India, and that the bountips that would have to 
be paid now in order to encourage Indian ship- 
ping would be extremely heavy, I think too 
heavy, to paj' at the moment. I prefer a bounty 
to any other form of assistance. 

<3. Supposing an Indian company is formed 
and it has sufficient eapital, it can buy ships j 
can’t it ? 

A. There is not the slightest reason why it 
should not. 

Q. Would you still consider that the time is 
not ripe for starting an Indian shipping indus- 
try ? 

A. So far as ship-owming is concerned, there 
is no reason why Indian merchants should not 
finance, own and manage steam ships ; thej’ have 
verj’’ little experience : but thej' can engage 
expert assistance from outside. The same has 
been done in Japan and other countries. 
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Q. Your firm is Forbes, ' Forbes, Campbell 
and Company and ypu told us that you have 
been in India for 33' years ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. VCas your firm, rvhon you joined it, as 
big and flourishing ns it is now ? 

A, Possibly not. 

Q, By your efforts and those of others you 
have increased the scope of your firm and it is 
in a more xjrosperous pisition nou* ? 

A . I believe so. 

Q. Y*ou had to fight no doubt a lot of the 
time ? 

xl. Yeiy hard nil the time. 

Q. During your fight you did not appeal to 
<3ovennnenf for assistanec 7 

A. Xot once. 

Q. Do you see any reason why, if an Indian- 
orvned shipping company started with suffi- 
cient capital, good management and really 
sound businc.'^s men, they should not establish 
themselves without Government aid 7 

.'1. I don’t see why they should not. 

Q. They have got to have those characteris- 
tics and you think it is the lack of these charac- 
teristics that is the chief reason why so many 
Indian-ouned shipping ventures have failed 7 

A. They have failed from lack of c.vpcricncc. 

<?. They could have had c.viKTience if they 
employed experts to help them all the time 7 

A. 1 think it would be wise in starting a new 
industry of this kind certainly to engage 
ex])erts. 

Q, Y'our Ej'inpathy would be deeper with an 
Indian-ouTicd sliipping company if they stood 
on their own merits and fought their way in 7 

A^ Yes. 

Q. You see no reason why they should not 
do so 7 

A. I sec no reason. 

Q. You say they could start their own 
Deferred Rebate S 3 'stem. 

A. Yes. 

Q. We know that there arc companies alrcadj' 
established on the coast and ihej* have worked 
up the trade from practicallj’’ nothing to a 
very big business. 

A. Yes. 

Q. This has been beneficial to India ? 

A. I believe so, 

Q. When somebodj' comes in to cut into 
their trade, can you see any objection to the 
established company fighting 7 

A. It is an action which I have always been 
accustomed to in all business I have come across. 
What -I should like to emphasize is that the 
competition is not confined or restricted to 
shipping. The same competition and exactly 


the same difficulties are met with in all branch 
of trade as in shipping, bj’- new-comers. 

Q. But in manj^ branches of trade new- 
comers arc able to fight their way in 7 

A. Because it is not so intricate and does not 
require so much experience as in the shipping 
trade. 

Q. But shipping companies have fought their 
way into the so-called Shipping Rings 7 

A. That is so. 

Q. Even in the Bombay-China-Japan trade. 

.-1. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. You have heard of such an Institution 
as Lloyd.s. I think I should be correct in des- 
cribing Llo\'ds as being comprised of very' sound 
level-headed far-seeing businessmen ? 

••1. Undoubtcdl 3 % 

Q- The\' arc doing Insurance business. They 
nariirnlly won’t accept business which is not a 
first class risk except at a higher premium ? 

.1. That is the usual practice. 

It has been stated bj' witnesses before 
this Committee that a cargo shipped by an 
Indian-owned shipping companj' has to jray a 
higher premium. 

A. Very often, .vcs. 

Q. That is not directed by Lloyds merely 
against Indian -owned ships, because ships of 
other nationalities also frequently have to pay 
higher premia. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why I am putting this question to you 
is because I should lilce anj' wrong idea that 
may be in the minds of the public removed. 
Lloyds do not care about the nationality^ or 
ownership of any ships from a racial view 
they' really consider only tho business side 
of it, viz., the risk. 

A. Yes. The ships that I have had to do 
with arc manned mostly by Indians and they 
arc all accepted ns first class risks. 

Q. This fpiestion of higher premia for Indian- 
owned ships is not a question of ownership by 
Indians, but it is because they consider the 
management is not so good 7 

A. That is so. 

Q. I presume the world would accept tho 
0 ])inion expressed by Lloyds as a very weighty 
one. 

A. Yes. 

Q. They base their risk or rates on past 
experience. 

A. Yes. 

Q. The ship-building in Karachi during the 
war chiefly' took the form of assembling ? 

A. Entirely. 

Q. There was practically no original construc- 
tion 7 
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A. There was no designing ; we _ merely 
assembled vessels which had been designed in 
England and sent out in parts. 

Q. You would be in sympathy with the idea of 
a training ship being established to give a chance 
to young Indians to be trained. 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Regarding the levy of a tax on the export 
and import of cargo, I think ^mu said in reply 
to the President that such a tax would hardly 
be felt ? 

A. I do not tbinlt I said that. I meant 
that an individual tax as a rule could not 
be said to be felt very heavily. Possibly this 
particular tax would not be noticed by me at 
all. 

Q. We have had witnesses before us who 
said that this tax would not be felt throughout 
the country. 

A. It is an argument that can be applied to 
every branch of taxation. Just increase it by 
one per cent, and no one will take notice of it ; 
but it is not therefore a good argument in 
favour of increasing taxation. 

Q. If there was such an easy way of raising 
big sums of money, why has this form of taxa- 
tion been neglected by the Finance Member 
up to now ? 

A. In practice, like many other taxes, I 
think it would fall more heavily than appears 
on the surfaee. If the ship-onmer had to col- 
lect 8d. a ton, he would probabl3'' raise his 
freight at least to 18d. to be on the safe side. 
He maj’- raise it even by half a crown for all I 
know. The ship-orvners have to take risks. 

Q. So this proposed tax is not such an easy 
waj* of obtaining money as some witnesses 
suppose ? 

A. I could not give my blessing to it straight 
off ; I should have to compare it with other 
taxes and see which was the least disadvantage- 
ous. 

Q. I believe you have some knowledge of 
the Feeder Railways and the rate of guaranteed 
dividends on the same. One witness suggested 
to us the guaranteeing of dividends to newly 
formed Indian shipping companies on the lines 
of the Feeder Railways. Would you agree that 
the two cases are parallel ? 

A. Hot in the least. I think that, in the 
case of most Guaranteed Railways, the Railways 
are run by the State. If it was a case of Govern- 
ment guaranteeing a private firm running a 
railway, I -should then regard the guarantee as 
doubly objectionable. 


Q. Your opinion is that Railways are the 
life and blood of any country ? 

A. Yes. ■ « 

Q. And, therefore, Railways should be deve- 
loped in this country. 

A. Undoubtedly. 

'"Q. Whereas, you are of opinion that the 
shipping needs-of the country (imports as well 
as exports) are at present adequately satisfied. 

A. I should thinlc so. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Are you a Member of 
the Buyers and Shippers Chamber ? 

A. No. That is an Indian Association. 

Q. The last witness before us brought for- 
ward a scheme for creating an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine and he suggested thftt State aid 
should be given in the shape of bounties, loans 
at cheap rates of interest, exempting ship- 
building materials from customs and import 
duties, granting preferential railway rates for 
goods carried in Indian ships, reimbursement of 
canal dues, exempting Indian ships from 
taxation, postal subsidies, giving preference for 
carrying Government stores, etc. Ho proposed 
that 25 per cent, of the cost of the shipping 
should be borne bj' Government and on examina- 
tion ho admitted tbatwhat he wanted was that 
all the risk of the enterprise of tbo ship-owner 
in founding an Indian Mercantile Marine should 
fall on Government ? 

A. That I think many people would like. 

Q. Do you as a Member of the; Community 
and as a Statesman think there is any chance 
of such a proposal going through ? 

A. I should not think so. 

Q. Would you advise us to put money into 
that cause ? 

A. No. That seems to me to be an excel- 
lent example of what I previouslj’’ stated 
regarding the great cost of subsidizing an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. Regarding the amount of tonnage in the 
United States Mercantile Marine at the present 
moment, do j’-ou Icnow how much of that ton- 
nage is laid uj) ? 

A. Some time ago I gathered from photo- 
graphs shown at a Cinema that acres and 
acres of water were occupied by American 
tonnage laid up and unemployable. 

Q. All these are counted in the total toimage. 

A. From what I know of American statis- 
tics, I should repl.y yes. 
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Q. I want to avoid drawing any inference 
from tlie success of the United States Mercan- 
tile Marine as measured by its gross tonnage. 
It built enormously in excess of its capabili- 
ties of working during the war and naturally 
it has a very large excess of tonnage just 
now. 

A. I -i)’elieve the loss amounts to hundred 
millions of sterling and I personally expect 
most of that tonnage to disappear during the 
course of the next few years. That fleet came 
into being owing to the war situation. The 
losses occurred by the U. ,S. A. owing to the 
inexperience of those who were running the 
steamers. I do not tbinlr that a protectionist 
country like the United States can expect to 
compete in the steamship business all over 
the world, and from what I have seen from my 
own personal observation of a few American 
steamets coming out to the East I should think 
they were losing tens of thousands of pounds 
on every voyage. 

Q. You think it is dire to protection ? 

A. I thinlc that is the reason wh}- the United 
States arc not able permanenth* to maintain a 
universal shipping service. 

Q. Is it not parti}' on account of their inex- 
perience in managing ships ? 

A. Also 'partly owing to the increased cost 
of their ships, partlj- owing to the increased 
cost of their labour in running the ships and 
partly owing to lack of experience. 

Q. You think the conditions are analogous 
in India ? 

A. Kot the slightest at present. 

Q. You advo'cate protection ’ 

A. I have recommended discriminating 
protection. 

Q. You want to learn from the American 
lesson what can happen to India ? - 

A. I tlrink America affords the best example 
that this country can possibly require ; that is 
to say it shows that a limited mercantile marine 
can be established provided the tax-payers are 
ready to meet the bill for such a marine. But 
it cannot be expected to function all over the 
world. 

Q. Is there any chance of coal or iron being 
found anywhere near Karachi ’ 

A. There is a large quantity o^f 'iron near 
Karachi but no coal of good quality. There 
is good iron also in Baluchistan. 

Q. Is there any water supply for electricity ? 

A. There is only the Indus. 


Q. The inability to build ships in Karachi 
cheaply so far as material is concerned is not 
likely to be removed soon ? 

A. No. 

Q. I have seen instances where some dis- 
ability applies as to materials but in which the- 
industry of ship-building has been established 
by skilful development of labour and design^ 
Do you think it is impossible to have ^ch a< 
state of affairs exist here ? 

A. I think this country — India — has a good 
supply of iron ; there is coal ; it has river places- 
suitable for the development of the industry 
and in course of time this industry may be 
built up. 

Q. You are hopeful of Calcutta as a ship- 
building centre and not Karachi ? 

A. Karachi is not suited in my opinion 
for a shipbuilding centre ; in other respects 
we are very strong. 

Q. What do you think of the buying up of 
the existing coastal lines by the Government 
and then either selling them to Indians or run- 
ning them themselves ? Would that be a 
proper Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

A. That would be one way of attempting 
to establish an Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. Do 3'ou think it is a logical way out of 
the present difficulty of satisfj-ing the aspira- 
tions of Indians ? 

A. It is one of the wa3's of satisf3-ing the 
aspirations of Indians. But I do not know 
whether it is within the range of practical 
politics. I have not contemi>lated a purchase 
of that kind. 

. Q. Do you think it is at all likely to be a 
scheme acceptable to the legislature ? 

A. I should think that that t3'pe of scheme 
would be acceptable to the members of the 
Legislature ; the present time is veiy favourable 
for acquiring steamers cheapl}*. 

Q. You would not buy coastal steamers 
unless you have got the whole management ? 

A. I cannot say; the Legislative Assembly 
might do it. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas. — Q. 
Have Lloyds made rules that nationalities will 
be taken into consideration in fixing the rates? 

A. I am not able to say whether the Lloyds 
draw up their rules in exactl}' the same words 
as 3'Ou have just used. But I know that 
Lloyds do exclude ships of certain national- 
ities. They do not give any reasons. 

President. — Thank you very much. 
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Witness No. 29. , 

Professor S. C. SHAHANI, M.A., Principal, D. J. Sind College, Karachi. 
Written statement, dated the 29th November 1923. 


Q. 1. Jly opinion is that the present con- 
idition of the shipping industry in India is 
very backward. 

Q. 2. In my opinion, the conditions in India 
nt present militating against the development 
of shipping enterprises by the people of this 
.country are : — 

(a) no training in Navigation to Indians, 
and 

(&) no State aid to Indian Companies — 
Indian in constitution and control. 

Q. 3. Any measures other than State aid 
will at this stage be futile, in my opinion, in 
the removal or even mitigation of existing 
difficulties or disabilities, or for the encourage- 
ment of the people of the country to embark 
on shipping enterprises. 

Q. 4. State aid is both necessary and desir- 
able for promoting the satisfactoiy develop- 
ment of shipping industries by the people 
•of this countiy. 

Q. 5. I advocate the following methods 
of State aid : — 

{a) Bounties, 

(&) Loans, 

(c) Subsidies for mails, 

,(d) Prevention by permanent tribunals 
of competition, aimed at killing 
new shipbuilding industries, 

{e) Monopoly of coasting trade. 

If) Naval schools, colleges and scholarships. 

Q. 6. I would for the satisfactory develop- 
ment of shipping industries by the people 
of this country, advocate legislative measures 
sanctioning the methods of State aid enu- 
merated in my answer to Question 5. 

Q, 7. I favour the grant («) of a monopoly 
to vessels owned by the people of this country 
and on the Indian register and trading between 
Indian ports, (6) of navigation bounties to 
■such vessels trading between India and ports 
abroad and (c) of neither a monopoly nor 
navigation bounties to such vessels trading 
between ports outside India. 

Q. 8. I would in the case of vessels owned 
by the people of this country and registered 
in India, restrict the grant of navigation boun- 
ties to specified routes, like Bombay or Calcutta 
to United Kingdom and Continent, Bombay 
to East Africa or to China or Japan, or Bombay 


or Calcutta to Singapore and Java. My 
reasons for selecting the suggested routes are : 

(a) that these trade routes will be paymg 

to India, looking to the volume 
of trade along these routes and 
therefore promotive of Indian ship- 
ping on these route, and 

(b) that some limit on the extent of navi- 

gation bounties will be necessary. 

Q. 9 to 11. I am not in a position to answer 
these questions. 

Q. 12. I do advocate that provision should 
be made for the gradual reduction of the bounty 
after a specified term of years. I am not 
in a position to answer the latter jiart of this 
question. 

Q. 13 and 11. I would advocate that navi- 
gation bounties should not be paid to vessels 
built outside of India oven if they have been 
on the Indian register for a specified period 
of years. 

Q. 15. I would advoeate th.at all vessels 
receiving a navigation bounty must take on 
board a certain number of Indian apprentices 
for purposes of training. 

Q. 16. I would exclude the employment 
of («) non-British subjects and (6) non-British 
Indian subjects on vessels receiving a naviga- 
tion bounty except when vacancies, Avhlch it is 
impossible to fill, occur at a foreign port. I 
would, however, reserve some power to the 
Government to make exceptions. 

Q. 17. 1 would advocate the cessation of 
navigation bounties in the case of vessels 
being .sold, chartered or mortgaged to non- 
Indians. 

Q. IS. The provisions of the Indian Coast- 
ing Trade Act V of 1850 should be modified. 
The coasting trade of India should mostly (at 
least three-fourths) bo reserved for the develop- 
ment of an Indian Mercantile Marine. 
For the remaining one-fourth, minimum rates 
should be fixed. 

Q. 19. The effect of any policy of reserva- 
tion on the Indian coastal trade is bound, in 
the present circumstances, to be good. 

Q. 20. I would impose a condition that such 
ships benefiting by the reservation of the Indian 
Coastal trade should give facilities for train- 
ing Indian apprentices. 
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Q. 2L Not able to answer it. 

Q. 22. I recommend at this stnjjc the estab- 
lishment or development of Govermnent dock- 
yards for birildin"nnd repnirinjr vessels required 
for the Indian Mercantile Marine. Indian 
private .ehipN’ards should be subsidised, but 
■ not non-Indian. 

Q. i •>. I regard the pi'csent condition of tlie 
sliip-building and Marine lint’ine cour-tnietion 
industry in India higlily ujisati«fnetflry. 

Q. 24. The conditions in India at pre.sent 
which militate ajminst the devilonmcnt of 
such industries by the people of this countiy 
are : — 

(it) utterly inadequate mcehnnicnl enyin- 
eerina tr.ainint;, 

i’l) no .State aid to Kneine <onslruction 
industry. 

2'). I cannot sueucst any mensmes to 
r<-move or mitifsate e.victini; tiiilieidtit or 
diBnbilities. witlioul haviiii; recourse to i>taic 
aid, whieh at (his ftace i- essential ft-r the 
j)roplc of this eountiy to embail; on such 
industries. 

Q. 2(t. Ves, .'^tatc aid is necesi-a'.y !!n<i tiesij- 
,able to promote (he satisfactory tlevelop. 
nient of tlie nfoiesnid industries hy the people 
of this eountry. 

G- 27, 3Iy ir.etliod of State aitl here wotild 
be a bosinty per (<m on vessfis built in lisdinn 
Yanis. 

Q. 1 wotild advocate legislative mensnres 
for adequate meeltanieal vneinceiin^ (rain- 
inii and for State aid to engine erjusttnetion 
industry. 

Q. 2U. Ahendy answt ted. 

Q. 30, 1 wouifl ailvoeate that eopsttne- 
tion bounties slioiild he coidinetl to vessels 
built of steel, fVineti'tc sliijjs nie yet in an 
expel iinental s-taoc. I cannot atts\v<'r 
the latter part of this question. 

Q. 31 lo 33. Mot answered. 

30 to 43. Not answered. 

Q. 44. No inconsiilerable nttmhcr of (he 
youth.s of tills country will he likely to bi' 
de.sirouH of followinu llie .«ea in the eajtacity 
of oflieeis in tin* Mfoeanlile Marine? 

Q. '43. Government shoubl take active steps 
to ptovide for : — 

{«) their trninimr, 

(//) future emj.loymcnt. and 
(r) facilitie.s forfnrthcrstndy when qualify- 
in <5 for I’oard of Tratie certi- 
ficates in llie various prades, whieh 
at the jiresent- stage T would not 
leave to jirivate enterprise in Jndiii, 


Q. 40. Cadets for training should undergo 
n jtrcliminnry cour.se of instruction in a train- 
ing .ship or training establishment on shore, 
and not proceed direct to sea as apprentice.". 

Q. 47. Preliminary training should be carried 
out in India. At this ."tage the training sbij) 
or establishment should be provided and 
supjiortcd by Government. 

Q. 4S. If some cadct.s arc also trained in 
England, f consider that at this stage they 
.should not he required to pay fees for such 
tiiiining. Government should establish a system 
of some scholar.slii]>, Put the training must 
he done mainly in India, 

Q. 4!). I'or some time training ships or estab- 
lishments in India should be maintained hj’ 
Govt rmnenl. Fees may be levied afterwards. 

Q. 30. 1 do advocate the establishment 
of a training ship or nnntical college on shore. 

34. 1 advoealc (hat after undergoing 
their ]>reliminary tiaining the hoy.s should 
st-rve a period of apjirentiee.sliip in stenmcr.s 
of the ^lercantile Maiiiie or in a .sca-going 
tiaining sliip .'leeording to their .aptitude 
or ability. 

</. 32. I tlo eottsidci it fe.asihle to get ships 
enrrying Government or Kaihtay goods to 
nr'eopt iippicntiee.s for training. Sliijt.s in 
Government ownership or control must accept 
ajijirentiee" for trniniii'j. 

Q. 33. ,\t (lii.s stage Government should 
jiny (he whole of the piejninm for their 
nppremieeshijt that (he npprcntice.s may he 
required (ojiay. 

Q. 34. H a sea-going training ship for 
njtpronliee.s could lie mniiitnined only partially 
hy carrying freight or Government store.s the 
hninnee of the cost should at this stage be 
paid by Govci nment. 

Q. 33. 1 do consider that at this stage the 
apprentiee.s in a sen-going (raining ship should 
be given free food, and some uniform or 
clothing allowance during npjirenliec.ship. 

Q, 30. Kxprtt.s to answer this. 

Q. 37. 1 do consider tiuit some sort of Xau- 
tie.al Academy or .Acndcmie.s should be estab- 
lished for emihliiig Indian Mercantile Marine 
Ollieer.s. who have eom])letcd their appvcn- 
tieesliip. lo undertake special studies before 
appearing for (heir Hoard of Trade certificate 
for31a(es and Mn.ster.s. on the lines now obtain- 
ing in till' United Kingdom. 

Q. SS. For (ho prc.sent, three acndcmicf; 
will do for the purpose, which may be situated 
in Karachi, Bomlmy and Calcutta, and wliicJi 
should he maintained wholly hy Government. 

Q. 59. 1 do consider that a fair number 
of the 3 ' 0 uth 8 of this country arc likely to be 

T 
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desirous of fo lowing the sea in the capacity 
of Engineers in the iMercantile Marine. 

Q. GO. Government should, at this stage 
of India’s development, take active steps to 
provide for ; — 

{a) their training, 

(6) future employment, and 
(c) facilities for further study when qualify- 
ing for the Board of Trade Certifi- 
cates in the various grades. 

I would not leave these to private enter- 
prise in India. 

Q. 61 and 62. For Experts to answer. 

Q. 63. I do not think that there are any 
schools, colleges or institutes in the ports of 
India wdiere sufficient theoretical knowledge 
can be obtained by apprentices to enable them 
to become efficient Marine Engineers. 

Q. 64. The present arrangement for the 
appointment of Executive Officers is altogether 
inadequate. Nautical education which begins 
at the age of fourteen must be imparted to 
Indian boys in India on ships like His Majestj^’s 
School S.hip “ Conway ” or “ Worcester,” 
or in colleges like the Pangbourne Nautical 
College, separate or combined, as the Experts 
may advise, for the Iloyal Indian Marine and 
proposed Indian Mercantile Marine ; and a 
provision for a Board of Trade Certificate 


or its equivalent should be made here in India. 
The candidates should be selected by a Selec- 
tion Board appointed by the Government of 
India. 

Q. 65. Candidates for Commissions in the 
Engineering branch of the Royal Indian Marine 
may at present be trained in Great Britain, 
at Government cost. Meanwhile requisite steps 
should be taken to institute a ship-building 
industry in India, and the Royal Indian Marine 
Dockyard should be largely developed. 

Q. 66. For carrying mails Steamer Services 
already in existence should be utilised. But 
the fixing of subsidies should be based on the 
regularity, speed, and number of Indians on 
the Engineering and Navigation Staff of the 
Services. 

Q 67. Answered in 66. 

Q 68. At this stage an equal chance of 
competing for mail contracts could not be 
given to all steamship companies. Companies 
offering requisite regularity and speed must 
be preferred. 

Q. 69. A State-owned line of steamships 
in India will be most likely to promote the 
establishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 7,0. The funds required may be raised 
by a loan, which is bound to prove productive, 
as in the case of State-owned Railways. 
Figures to be given by experts. 


Oral evidence, Karachi, dated the 18th December 1923. 


Preaideni . — Before we begin I should like 
to assure you that Ave are here seeking for 
information to advise the Government of India 
as to the best means of starting an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. If you find there is any- 
thing objectionable in our questions I hope 
you Avill please say so. 

Q. I take it you have no connection with 
shipping personallj’- ? 

A. No. 

Q. Your profession is to teach boys ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that there are among 
your boys young men Avho ivould like to go to 
the sea if they are given a chance ? 

A. There are very many. 

Q. Both in the mercantile marine and the 
navy ? 

A. Yes, especially the Sindhis. 

Q. They are very keen on joining the 
mercantile marine ? 

A. Yes, provided the requisite opportunity 
be given them. 


Q. Supposing a training ship is started and 
thus an opportunity is afforded for the boys 
to go to sea, would there be possibilities in 
a school such as yours for giving the boys a 
little preliminary technical training b;^ teach- 
ing the theory of navigation ? 

A. Certainly, provided reasonably assured 
prospects are held out to them. 

Q. You will be able to teach mathematics 
in a manTier applicable to marine engineering ? 

A . Very easilj’'. 

Q. Would you oe infaA’^our of having a train- 
ing ship at Government expense ? 

A. Y'es. 

Q. Is your college supported by the Govern- 
ment ? 

A. It is supported by Government. The 
people refused to convert it into a Government 
College because they thought that development 
would be easier if the college stood as it was. 
The college has developed on the civil engin- 
eering side. This development Avould have 
become impossible if the college had been tied 
doAvn to Government management. Wr hope 


th/it in n city like Karachi we plmll fincl it pos- 
sible to develop on the mcchnnicnl entrineering 
side also. 

Q. Therefore there is no reasnn why marin*‘ 
enj^inoering should not he tnucht if fund'’ 
are available ? 

.1. I'here will he no preat diflienlty if funds 
are available, I have nl«o formulated a seheine 
to shift the college from its present site and 
it has found favour nith (.'overnment. Gov- 
ernment, it .‘•eems, ma}- Iv preparerl to advance 
2."! lakh*-. Under the cireumsfanees. T think 
there will he Ic-s (Jinicidly in lencliinp marine 
engineering alsn. 

Q. Do your students pay fees ? 

,}. U’ith the exeejition of 2 or t) per cent, 
wiin are free scholars, others pay tiieir fees. 

Q. Do they pay .siifiicieni fees to cover all 
the expenses' of the college ^ 

.1. No, they pay a certain amotntt. 

Q. 1’lie college is endowed Y 

.1. Xot very larpc'ly. 

Q. Your college eat) largely ns-i'.I the develop- 
ment of an Indiin mercantile marine? 

Yew. 

Q. It i>.’ very satisfactory to hnow that you 
have ijtrys who would he likely to talje to the 
sea-faring profes>-ion ? 

„1. 'I'iiey have fared well in all depart- 
mentsand 1 <!(» not think tlwy would lag lieliind 
here. 

Q. Von Wiadd have more opftort unities 
of knowing whether hoys really have a de-ire 
to go to tiie sea than otlier witnesses? 

.4. I have a fair chance of aseertaining the 
feeding of the iioy.H. 1 have come in contact 
witii all classes of peo|ile in .‘^iiid ; not otrly 
that. Imt with other ju'ojrle in the conrrtry 
heratiK* T have lx*en nrr examiner at the 1. 

S. Ksaminalion too. 

<?. 1 f ee yon are in favour of liie re.vrvation 
of the eoTital trade of India ? 

,•1. Yes ; until of com e tlic 'dripping industry 
and the shii>-owning enmpanie.s ate fairly well 
estahlisdicd- 

<?, Yon have every hojie that ih'* industry 
and the comjranies will In' wed! estahlisiied in 
eoinse of time? 

A. Y'es. 

Q. Fujrpofiing that an Indian mercantile 
marine is fully estahlished, would fiidht go 
further and ask for a navy 1 

A. Yep; I am in favour of that. 

Q. Do you think you would have !) 03 -s 
read\' to eomc to the nnv\' in (he pamo waj’ 
as British lads ? 

A, Most eertainU'. 


Q. Von are in f.avour of Slnte.ow'ned lines ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. TImt is simplv to give them a fair start ? 

A. Yes. 

<?. You think (hat once thej’ have a fair 
start, thej' will he able to stand on tiicir own 
feel ? 

A . Yes. 

.S’/r Arlli'ir Froovt. — Q. Yon are in sjunpatlij’ 
with the nsjrirntioiH of Indians to start a mcr- 
eanlile marine in tiiis eountr\' ? 

.'1. In great svmp^'tbj'. 

Q. To give expression to Hint, von think 
State aid is necessarv ? 

A. Certainly; otherwise it will not he prncti- 
enhle. 

\Vli\' should not a properlv managed 
Iiulinn steamshij) eompanv willi suflicient 
capital and good experience fineeced without 
•State aid ? 

.d. Unfortnnalelv experience is lacking, 

Tlit’v might borrow exporienee ? , 

.1. Yon can never develop with liorrowed 
expeiienee. 

Q, .\s a set -oil against good management 
von woidtl liav(> Slate aid ? 

A. Xo. I would at (he same time he provid- 
ing for good management, that is to saj’ estab- 
lish schools and eolh-ges for trnijiing and also 
pjovide a training sliip. It is onl\- with proper 
training \-on can manage. You do not want 
to have inexpert managers. 

I do not finite follow you. When I asked 
whx' an Indian cnmpaiu' stfirted should not 
Miceeed now, _vou said it was due to lack of 
experience ? 

A. Ye); in experience I include lack of 
managing t-xpeiienee which eertninh’ must 
be hasofl on some training in the lino. 

Then the .State aid wall he to make good 
the loss arising from lark of exjicrienco. 

A. It is to create an atmo'phere in wdiich 
smdi experience maj* accrue to the people, 

C. Would enough companies he started? 

A. Yes. 

f,). Will not the trade of the eountrv snfi'er 
if the f'xisting Britisii Companies are driven 
o(T ? 

A. The trade of the. country should not 
snlTor. I am not one of those who ndvocato 
tiui driving awu_v of tlie foreigners when wc aie 
not able to stand on oiir own legs. 

(?. You have no personal objection to the 
coastal trade as it exists at present c.xcept 
that x'ou woiibi like to have an Indian mer- 
canlilo marine? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Some people liavc clcscribecl the coastnl 
trade as a jiionopoly. 

It is a monopoly whicli is not for the 
benefit of the people so mnch as for the benefit 
of existing shipping companies. 

Q. Do you prefer competition ? _ 

A. In the later stages but not in the begin- 
ning. 

Q. You do not want cojupetition in the Indian 
mercantile marine. 

A. Of course there should be competition 
amongst themselves. 

Q. You say that you want a monojioly of 
the coastal trade. Docs that mean for Indian- 
owned companies ? 

A . As against aliens that is to say reservation 
of the coastal traffic to Indian-owned ships. 

Q. In reply to 0 ,ucstion 10 , you say: I 
would exclude the cmplo3'mcnt of non-British 
subjects ? I supiiosc you refer to Freimhmen 
and Germans and others ? 

A. Bj' non-British subjects, I mean foreigners 
settled in India. 

In replj' to Question 8, I would like to insert 
‘ Karachi ’ between ‘ like ’ and ‘ Bombaj-.’ 

Q. In answer to Question IS you sa.v that 
75 per cent, of the coastal trade should be 
reserved to Indians in the first instance. Would 
3'’ou ask that the remaining 25 per cent, should 
bo reserved later on ? 

4 . A system of licensing would prove equnll3- 
cfiicacious. 

Q. Do 3'ou think that is a practicable pro- 
position ? 

A. AH difiiculties have to be endured in the 
case of iirotcciion. Protection is not an easy 
matter and should be applied with great care, 
knowledge and sympatb3-. 

Q. Supposing there was a jierson in Vnisine.ss 
and another party comes along and sa3's ; I 
will take three-fourths from 3*ou and 3-00 inny 
keep one-fourth. Would that person like it? 
It is not human nature. He would fight with 
all the means in his power against it. 

A. I agree the3Mv Old d fight. But you would 
never have to fight when you can maintain the 
position you haAm scoured. I will deal rvith 
them rmry sympathcticall3\ 

Q. You are firml3’’ of opinion that a number 
of bo3’’s would come forward to go to the sea ? 

A. I liaAm not the slightest doubt about 
that. In course of time thc3' Avould compete 
very well with those who are now leading in 
navigation. 

Q. In England there is a marked line 
between seamen and officers. The3' belong 
to two different classes. I do not think it 
exists in this countiy to 3113^ extent ? 


A. Yes. it docs. Here it will be more poten- 
tial. The sailor class here have been making 
A’cry good crews. The Sindhis, the Parsis and 
the Christians will make ver3' good officers 
if opportunities are aftorded to them. 

Q. Do you agree that the officers for the 
Indian mercantile marine should be dra^vn 
from one class and the seamen from anollicr 
class ? 

A. J would draw no hard-and-fast rule 
separating one class from another. Much 
depends upon individual aptitudes. I\T^icn3mu 
see certain students fitted forthe offieers’ line, 
you direct them to that line and when you see 
certain others rrho if wanting in the higher 
faculties rvill 3’ct do well as seamen and you 
direct them to Hint line. 

Q. You arc of opinion that a large number 
of youths Avonld come forward to go to sea 
ns officers ? 

A. Yes; bull am not unmindBil of the fact 
that discipline will to a certain extent be diffi- 
cult in the initial stages. 

Q. Sea-going life is a veiy hard one. 

A. It has ehanns of its own and the diffi- 
culties arc more than compensated.' 

Q. M3’ idea of a .sea-going life is that it is a 
vei3- hard one. English bo3’R Avho go to sen 
arc those who prefer an ojien air life to working 
in an office and hence tlity choose that line. 
Does the same feeling exist among Indian lads ? 

A. In the Customs House here you have 
jrreventive officers, who are being recruiter 
from among our best .sportsmen. E.xactl.v tin 
same kind of v-oung men would come forward 
for the nautical academies. 

Q. It might be that in a mercantile marine; 
the Indian lad rvould be sent away far from 
his home for long periods perhaps 3-ears. 

A. Tlie iSindliis have been accustomed to 
such a life all along. The Sind Marchants 
is to be seen in OA-ciy part of the world. 

Q. The sea-faring profession is not what you 
11103'- describe ns a vcr3- lucrative one. You 
do not make fortunes b3’ going to sea ? 

A. All arc not destined to make fortunes, 
so that the majorit3- will be quite content 
with comparativcl3’ small gains. 

Q. I see 3’ou ai’c in favour of a Statc-OAvned 
Line of Steamships. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t yon think that it Avould be a very 
expensive experiment ? 

A. All such experiments are bound to proA-e 
expensive and the country should realize that 
expense of this nature must be undertaken. 

Q. In answer to Question 70 you 333^ that 
the funds required may be raised by a loan. 
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Do you think that the money ought to be 
raised by a loan ? 

A. I saj' “ may ” be raised. It becomes 
a controversial matter whether or not your 
revenues can afford money for a marine. My 
belief is that the Indian Government can afford 
the required money ; there are others who think 
otherwise. 

Q. You say that loans are bound to be 
productive ? 

A. Probably we mean different things by 
the term “ productive.” If loans can fit you 
for a life Avhich must be led bj”^ your nation, 
thej' must be reckoned productive according 
to me. 

Q. You do not necessaril}* mean that *the 
purposes for which the loan is applied would 
necessarily return a good rate of interest ? 

A. No. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Don’t you think that 
navigation bounties should be paid to vessels 
built outside India ? 

*4. Some people think that vessels could not 
be built in India during less than 10 to 15 
years. I believe that they could be during a 
much shorter period. . If, however, it is proved 
that they could not be built in less than 10 
or 15 years, I would modif}"^ my statement. 

Q, You would not be giving bounties to 
English ships until you have shipj'ards suffi- 
ciently established in India ? 

A. As I said that depeirds upon the time 
that my dockyards take to build. 

Q. The effect of such a proposal would 
be that bounties to ships should not be paid 
except to ships built in India. 

A. In my oral examination I want to suijple- 
ment my written answer so as to make my 
view clear. I do not wish that any verj’ long 
period should be taken to build ships in India, 
but if dockyards cannot be built for a ver}' 
long time to come, I would in view of that 
modify my answer. 

Q. What steps would you propose for the 
Intermediate - stage ? 

A. I am sorry I could not tell you, I am 
not in the line. 

Q. I am only asking you with reference to 
the question of paying bounties. 

A. Pay bounties to trading ships that have 
been m.anaged, owned and worked by Indians. 

Q. This you would do in the first stage, 
until you can build ships in India. Would 
you pay bounties • to ships bought abroad ? 

A. Yes, to ships bought abroad and owned 
here, I would pay bounties if other conditions 
remain the same. 


Q. What would be the basis of the bount 5 ' 
you would give ? Have jmu anjffhing in 
your mind ? 

A. I could not indicate that. 

Q. What object is there in giving a bounty ? 

A. The object in giving bounties is to stimu- 
late the shipping industry of India, and to 
augment the nautical ability of Indians. 

Q. Would you guarantee dividends ? 

A. I would guarantee a fair dividend so 
that capital may be attracted but I cannot 
make any useful suggestions here as to what 
the dividend should be. 

Q. We shall have to make some _jlefinite 
proposal.' Can’t jmu help us ? 

A. You arc an expert and I suppose you 
would supplement my suggestions. 

Q. Your suggestion merely is that bounties 
should be given. 

A. I think that bounties or aid in any other 
shape should be given. 

Q. You believe in the establishment of 
Goveniment Dockyards ; why do you believe 
in Goveniment rather than private Dock}’ards ? 

A. Because Government Dockyards will serve 
as a good example and guide to private ship- 
yards which will come later. 

Q. You want Government Dockyards to 
set the e.xample. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know anything of Government 
Dockyards ? 

A. I have no intimate knowledge of them. 

Q. You think they are capable of becoming 
good examples ? 

A. Government institutions have become good 
ereinjilars in education, agriculture and in co- 
operation. Government schools and colleges. 
Government Co-operative Societies and Govern- 
ment farms have mostly set the required 
examiile. 

Q. That is the Indian system. 

A. No. It is the system all over the world. 
Americans have groivn thus, Germans have 
grown thus and the English have grown thus. 

Q. Would you say that in England Govern- 
ment set the example ? 

A. Yes, I know the example has been set to 
private enterprise by Government in England, 
but because of its halting nature the British 
have come o occupy in marine a much lower 
position now. It would not be right to say 
that the Britisher is leading in the world just 
now. England’s position was first some time 
before, but she is second now. 

Q. In ship-building ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who is the first ? 

A. I think the Americans. 
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Q. Do you mean in quality, econojny or 
efficiency ? 

A. Not necessarily in quality ; I can not 
make any very definite statement because I 
have no personal knowledge. 

Q. You made a statement that England is 
not leading ? 

A. My idea is based on figures and inform- 
ation supplied to me. I have not worked out 
the figures myself. 

Q. What is in your mind about the system 
of Government development ? I rather under- 
stood from what wc heard before that it was 
the practice in India for Government to give 
the lead in every case ? 

A. My statement is that India as it is cir- 
cumstanced to-day needs Government example. 
I may go further and say that it is not only 
India that will benefit by Government example. 
Other countries have benefited b}' Government 
example. 

Q. And j’ou quoted England ? 

A. Yes ; my knowledge of history goes to 
show that it is the Government measures that 
have come to the aid of private industry in 
England. 

Q. Supposing we as a Committee were con- 
vinced otherwise namely that it is i^rivatc 
enterprise that has developed England. Would 
you then say that wc should not recommend 
that the development of shipbuilding should 
not be left to private enterprise in India also ? 

A. You would be justified in following 
your convictions. I would only say that you 
were not right in being convinced that private 
enterprise unaided by Government measures 
has developed England. 

Q. I think we are all with you regarding 
the inadequaej’^ of training and the neces- 
sity for training as a foundation for successful 
entei’prise. You told me with reference to 
a suggestion I made some time ago in con- 
nection with the development of ship-building 
in India that Mechanical Engineering students 
could be taken as graduates and trained in 
Naval Architecture at the same time as they 
are in the shipyards. Do you think they 
are a good class of men to do that ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. What is the extent of the Mechanical 
Engineering course, say, in Mathematics ? 

A. The Mathematics done in my college goes 
as far as the M. Sc. course in integi’al calculus, 
trigonometry, geometrjq statics, dynamics, and 
other branches of Mathematics. 

Q. You think that would be quite suffi- 
cient to begin Naval Architecture ? 


A. I think it will be sufficient that is to 
say, in the case of those who are expected to 
combine theory and practice. Q’hose who arc 
to do only the practical part need not undergo 
a careful training in theory. 

Sir John Biles . — ^I want to thank you per- 
.sonally for j'our development of the educa- 
tional side in such a clear and definite way ; 
I think it will be of much help to us. 

President. — Q. Do you think that in going 
to sea there will be any difficulty on accovmt 
of dilTorcnt castes and creeds in India, because 
you know thc^y cannot all have separate accom- 
modation in shijjs ? 

A. As regards Sindh i«. there should he 
no such difficulty. I have no iiersonal kuow- 
fc(fgc of how things stand in other parts of 
India. 

The Ilon'hle 2lr. Lfihihliai Samnldas.' — Q. In 
your reply to Question ii you suggest certain 
methods of State aid. Would you insist on all 
or any of these ? 

A. I would advise the Committee to bear 
all in mind, preferring probably the reservation 
of the coasting trade as being the bc.st. 

Q. With regard to navigation bounties you 
.said, I think in reply to Sir Arthur Eroom. 
that you did not want that ns a set-off against 
bad management. Your idea, I take it, is 
that if the trade is in the hands of other com- 
panies it will be verj' difficult for Indian com- 
panies to be floated and to take charge of 
shipping without Government aid. You want 
Indian companies to be helped in competition t 

A. fi’hat is my idea, fi’he term “had’’ 
might not be used ; it is imperfect manage- 
ment in initial stages. 

Q. You .said you wei'e not one of those 
who would object to the help of experts from 
any non-Indian. 

A. So long as we have no trained men of 
our own. 

Q. You can start Indian companies at once 
with the hclji of officers borrowed from Britain t 

A. Yes. 

Q. In ymur reply to Question S («), you have 
suggested certain routes. Have you any basis 
for this suggestion or is it j'our general infoim- 
ation ? 

A. It is my general information. 

Q. I think you made it quite clear in reply 
to Sir John Biles that you do not object to 
navigation bounties to ships built outside of 
India if it would take time to build them here. 
Is that not so ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your reply to Question 18. How could 
we proceed to modify the Indian Act V of 
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1850 ? You know the difficulties under the 
British Act and unless that Act is modified, 
the coastal reservation cannot he done. The 
Secretary of State will have to be addressed 
to have the Act modified ? 

A. My own belief is that the Secretary of 
State has not got the power. I think the 
Central Legislature has the power. 

Q. You said it wotild be difficult to resen^e 
the coastal trade to the extent of three-fourths. 
If we reserve the coastal trade, say, by sections, 
say beginning from Bombay to Karachi, it 
'maj"^ not be so diffieult. What do you think ? 

A. It is quite possible. I only talked of 
all protection being a difficult affair. 

Q. You want Government Dockyards ; do 
you want them as model or pioneer dockyards 
to be passed to private companies later on ? 

A, I intended them as ‘ pioneer ’ ones. 
Karachi would be the best place for a dock- 
yard, because it has one of the safest harbours 
and it is best to have a dockjmrd here. 

Q. In .yo\ir reply to Question 45 you say 
that Government should take steps to provide 
for future emplo3’ment of Indians ; how would 
jmu do that ? 

A. Having got State lines to begin with, 
emplo^micnt becomes certain and if the train- 
ing imparted is of a superior qualitj’’, your 
men will get service easily. 

Q. You want loans to bo raised on the lines 
of the 30 crores of rupees a year for five 3'ears 
in the case of Eailwavs. 

A. Yes. 

Q. In reply to the President 3mu were speak- 
ing of lsav3>- Officers. Would 3'ou like to 
have them in the same wa3’^ as Army cadets 
are selected for the King’s Commission ? 

A. I want a good selection, of feall3' good 
men. 

Q. Cadets are selected for the King’s Com- 
mission ; 3'ou would like some other method 
of selection ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said it would be hard for existing 
companies to be asked to go awa5''. Would 
3mu pay them an3'^ compensation ? 

A. I w'ould be prepared, if necessar3% to 
give reasonable compensation, because un- 


sympathetic treatment ought not to be 
intended. Each case should, however, be ex- 
amined on its ovTi merits. 

Q. Can you tell us whether the so-called 
lower classes are devoid of brains. Have 
they as good brains as the so-called higher 
classes ? 

A. Brains are not the monopoly of the 
higher classes ; only that the education of all 
classes is very defective. 

Q. I think 3^11 said that 3'ou wanted to do 
away with servility so that there may be better 
discipline. Do you think there should be 
direct recruitment for the Indian Mercantile 
Marine as there is for the regular Government 
services ? 

A. All would depend on the individual ; 
only the individual should be rightly selected. 

<3. Do you think direct recruitment would 
prove a success ? 

A. Yes. 

Ur. Jadn Naili Boy. — Q. I understand 
that in Australia British Shipping cannot engage 
on the coastal trade of that country on account 
of some regulations and restrictions that the 
Australian Government have passed. Can 
we not adopt similar or other kind of restric- 
tions ? 

A. We can, if such restrictions can do any 
good. 

Q. If 3'ou could do that, the difficulty regard- 
ing repealing Act V of 1850 is surmounted ? 
Don’t you think so ? 

A. Yes, besides as I have, we have much 
power ourselves under the Government of India 
Act of 1019 to pass the necessai'y measures. 

Q. As regards compensating the present 
companies, 3mu can do awa3’- with that by 
bu3nng the ships ? 

A. Yes. the difficulty would be reduced. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Can 3’ou point out to 
us the section under -whieh 3'ou think the 
Secretary of State has not the power under 
the Government of Iirdia Act ? 

A. I can if 3'ou will allow me to bring the 
Act. It requires some little time. I will 
let the Secretary of 3'our Comnrittee have 
the particulars if he wants them. 

President . — Thank you ver3’ much. 


Witness No. 30. 

Commander P. G. GLANVILLE, R.I.M., Officiating Port Officer, Calcutta. 

Written statement, dated the 31st March 1923. 

Q. 44. Having ner^er come into personal Q. 45. There are hundreds of 3"ouths of this 
contact with the youths of this country, of country serving at sea. I have never encoun- 
the educated classes I am unable to sa3'. tered amongst them any of the better educated 
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class and never one who has secured a Board 
of Trade Certificate as Mate or Master of a 
Foreign-going Merchant Ship. On the other 
hand numbers of Officers, if not now-a-days, 
certainly in bygone years worked their way 
up to command fine sliips from the lowest 
ratings. Practically every other nation has 
produced such men. 

(a) Nevertheless, if it can be conclusively 

proved that considerable numbers 
of the better class jmuths of this 
country are ready and willing to 
endure the manual work and pri- 
vations inscijarable from the effi-' 
cent training of a Mercantile hlarinc 
Officer then I consider Govern- 
ment would be justified in granting 
facilities for their training. 

(b) Cadets will not presumably be trained 

and apprenticed unless thei'c are 
ships owned in this country on 
board of which they would sub- 
seq[uently find employment as Offi- 
cers. I do not consider that Go- 
vernment should interfere to the 
extent of making it obligatory on 
other owners to carry such Officers. 

(c) A number of apprentices or cadets 

coach themselves as also do can- 
didates for Mates and Masters 
Certificates who arc serving on 
the coasts of India. I see no 
reason for the intervention of Go- 
vernment. If schools should bo 
required private enterprise will pro- 
vide them. 

Q. 46. I advocate preliminary training in 
a training ship. 


Q. 47. In India, Government might pro- 
vide the ship. 

Q. 48. Not recommended. 

Q. 49. Number of ships would depend on 
number of Cadets offering themselves. Fees 
should be levied to cover maintenance charges. 
Private enterprise might assist in some mea- 
sure with Donations. 

Q. 50. A training ship, t.e., life afloat and 
conditions as far as practicable similar to what 
will be encountered on passing out and pro- 
ceeding to sea as apprentices. ' 

Q. 51. Boys should servo a iieriod of appren- 
ticeship in ships of the Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 52. If there arc ships onmed in this country 
then prcsumablj’^ such owners would take 
apprentices for training. 

Q. 53. If apprentices are required to pay a 
l^rcmium their relatives should provide this. 

Q. 54. Not recommended. 

Q. 55. See (54). 

Q. 56. As a cadet study, manual work and 
conditions as nearly as possible on the lines 
followed by the Worcester and Conway. 

Q. 57. Might be considered at a future date— 
(please sec 45 (c)). 

Q. 58. Sec 57. 

Q. 64. Under certain conditions the estab- 
lishment of a training ship in India has been 
advocated. If run on Worcester or Conway 
lines such vessel would provide the preliminary 
training. A likclj’ Cadet might then be taken 
direct into the E. I. M. wlicro he would receive 
the rest of his training as a midshipman. A 
selection Board might be appointed by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. 


Oral evidence of Capt. 0. GOLDSMITH, R.I.M., Port Officer, Calcutta. 
Examined at Calcutta on the 19th December 1928. 


President . — I hope you will realise that this 
committee is here for the purpose of advis- 
ing the Government of India as to the best 
possible way of starting an Indian mercantile 
marine. If you think that we are asking ymu 
amy questions which are outside ^mur province 
or which you object to in any way, I hope 
you will say so. 

Q. Tills written statement was prepared by 
Commander Glanville before you came hero 
as Port Officer ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not bind jmurself to any opinion 
of his 1 

A. No. 


Q. You have been a good man}’ years in India 
and do you think that plenty of young men 
with good education would como forward for 
the sea-faring profession ? 

A. I must confess I have not met many 
who are desirous of going to sea. I think 
it is solely due to the fact that they have not 
been given the required education for sea ser- 
vice. I suppose there are only 10 per cent, 
of Indian boys who have at all seen the sea. 
If they knew what it was, I think they woidd 
get the necessary desire to become officers 
in the sea service. 

Q. How do you think that should be arrived 
at ? 
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A. I think the Government should help. 

Q. How should the Government help ? 

A. My opinion is that the boys should he 
educated in a world-wide sense. Take them 
away from their homes and allow tliera to see 
the world. That must be the first start. 

Q. And gradually imbue them vatli the spirit 
of the sea ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You thinlc the govennnent ought to pro- 
vide these facilities ? 

A. I tliink the Government should make 
the first stai't and the parents of the boy's 
should certainly assist them. 

Q. Do you think that the indianisation of 
the marine and tlic indianisation of the Indian 
navy of the future should go hand in hand ? 

A. I certainly do. We should create an 
Indian sea service. 

Q. You are a Board of Trade examiner ? 

A. Yes. Only for the syrang certificates. 
None appear for the luglier examinations. 
I do not thinli they have the necessary faci- 
lities to get an officer’s qualification. 

Q. M^hat charge is given to the syrang ? 

A, The syrangs arc in charge of river stea- 
mers. 

Q. Have they a written examination ? 

A. Ho ; the examinations arc entirely oral. 

Q. Are they in 3mur opinion capable men ? 

A. They appear four or fnm times before they 
get through the examination. But thej' manage 
their boats very well. 

Q. Is it because they arc not used to the .sj’s- 
tem of examination that thej'' appear four or 
five times ? 

A. The sjdlahus is issued in v'crnacular and 
I think thej' know quite well what the exami- 
nation is. 

Q. How far do they get up in command ? 

A. Thej’^ get uj) to first and second class 
masters. 

Q. Is there onl^’ oral examination for first 
and second class masters ? 

A. Yes. No written examinations. I do 
not think thej^ have the necessary education 
to sit for a written examination. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. In answer to ques- 
tion 45, Commander Glanville saj’s : Ncv’cr- 
theless if it can be conclusively proved that 
considerable numbers of the better class youths 
of this countiy are ready and willing to endure 
the manual work and privmtions inseparable 
from the efficient training of a mercantile marine 
officer then I consider Government would be 
justified in granting facilities for their train- 
ing. Are you in agreement with this view ? 

A. Yes ; I think the Government should 
certainly help in tliis matter. 


Q. How would j’ou set about obtaining this 
proof ? 

A. opinion is that about 200 jmung 
boj'^s should be selected and the3’' should be 
sent awa}' from their homes on a world-wide 
cruise for a period of two y-ears. I am con- 
vinced that at least 20 per cent, of these bo3-s 
will still continue the sea career. The3’ will 
become inbued vv'ith the sea spirit after the3^ 
have had a world-wide cruise. 

Q. You are in favmur of sea-going training 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would 3'ou not start b3' training them in 
hulks for a couple of 3’-ears ? 

A. Personnll3'^ I would not. My idea is to 
get them awa3'^ from home and send them 
straight awa3' ^ favour this most ; 

the other is the second best. If 3’ou cannot 
do the first, I think 3'ou must have a local train- 
ing ship. B3f local I mean a good distance 
awa3’ from shore facilities. 

Q. You think it is better to send the bo3's 
awa3^ to sea direct instead of as apprentices ? 

A. The3' would cany out the same sort of 
discipline as is carried out in a training ship 
at home. Let them be educated and let them 
work the ship with assistance. A bo3' going 
to sea must face all hardships. I think he 
has got to be trained in all kinds of hard work. 
He has to do a certain portion of manual work 
as well ns officer’s work. 

Q. You think that he has to stari right from 
the bottom like a seaman ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How would v'ou set about to inovc that a 
considerable number of the better class of 3mung 
bo3's would bo forthcoming ? Do 3mu suggest 
that Government should put iq) a training ship 
and then wait and see whether 3muths come 
forward or not ? 

A. M3’ idea is that Government should first 
find out whether there are an3’ recruits coming 
forward. If a considerable number of 3-oung 
men come forward and if their parents arc wil- 
ling to send them to sea, then I think the Go- 
vernment should certainly prov’ide facilities for 
those bo3's to undergo training. 

Q. Is it your idea that the Government 
should come forward with some sort of announce- 
ment that if sufficient number of 3’ouths offer 
themsclv’es for training, then a training ship 
would bo started ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You sa3’ 3’ou prefer a Sea-going training 
ship ? 

A, I do. M3’ idea is that these bo3’s should 
be taken away from their homes and educated 
in a world-wide sense. That is a great part 
of a 3’outh’s education. 
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Q. Do 3^011 think that a suiScient number 
of 3'^ouths 'U'ill come forward ? 

A. Sty experience in Calcutta is that the3' 
have absolutety no idea of wliat the requisite 
qualitites are for an officer at sea. Thc3’ have 
no idea of what the sea is. For instance, we 
advertised for candidates for the Bengal Pilot 
service. I got an3r number of applications 
from bo3’s who have been highty’ educated, 
but none of them had ever been to sea or have 
an3r idea of what the3' have got to do. 

Q. You do get applications from Indian 1)03-3 
for the Bengal pilot service ? 

A. Three recruits are required for tlie Bengal 
pilot service. One of the qualifications is that 
they must have been four 3mars at sea, but 
none of the appYcanis bave that qirabftcafiow. 
You cannot make a pilot out of a bo3- who has 
never seen the sea. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Arc 3’ou of opinion 
that State aid is necessary or desirable to pro- 
mote the satisfactory development of shipping 
industries by the people of this country V 

A. M3' personal opinion is, no. T do not 
tliink that an3' State aid should bo given other 
than what I have alread3- said about training 
ships. 

Q. Do 3'ou advocate State aid for- construc- 
tion bounties for sliipbuilding ? 

A. Personalty' 1 do not. I think that there 
is sufficient money in India and people who 
want to start a shipbuilding industry can 
put mone3' into it. 

Q. Do 3'ou advocate reservation of the In- 
dian coastal trade to Indians ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do 3'ou think shipbuilding and luarinc 
engine construction can be developed in Irrdia ? 

A. I tliink we can develop an3-thing in In- 
dia, but it ivill take a ver3' long time. We 
have to bring in people from outside to start 
the work. 

Q. Do 3'OU think that under proper super- 
vision, the Indians can be trained to do the 
work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would 3'OU encourage the wooden ship- 
ping industr3' ? 

A. The days of wooden shipping are gone. 

Q. You do not think they need ana' assis- 
tance ? 

A. No. 

Q. You advocate- that Government should 
provide training ships ? 

A. The Indians say that there are a suffi- 
cient number of youths of good education wil- 
ling to go to sea. If Government have know- 
ledge that there are 400 or 500 of these Indian 
youths avilling to go to sea, then the Govern- 


ment should assist them by providing facili- 
ties for their training. 

Q. Supposing immediately a hulk is provided 
and boys can bo trained therein at once, do 
3'ou think that that is a good S3'8tem ? 

A. I am against that system. If the 3 -ouths 
arc to be turned into efficient seamen, then 
thc3- -should be taken awa3- from their home 
conditions. 

Q. There is a .ship called “ Exmouth.” 
She was a built hulk. She has accommodation 
for a lot of boys. She lies in the river Thames. 
In conjunction with (hat ship is a sailing ship, 
which takes about 10 ])er cent, of the bo3-s to 
sea in batches and brings them back to the 
mother training ship after thc3' finish their 
tiTiiniTiS. I>o you tbiub a scVicTne of that land 
would help us ? 

A. It ma3' help later on. but not to start with. 
What is wanted is: select about 300 boys 
and send them nwn3- to sen for a period of two 
years and then find out how mnn3' arc willing 
to stick to the sea. 

Q. That is the preliminary’ way* of finding 
out whctiicr they will slick to the sea ? 

A. Yes. I am only talking of the educated 
classes. No doubt wo have already got any 
amount of Indian seamen class. 

Q. Some of the witnesses have told us that 
there arc very good seamen on the Kathiawar 
coast and that if they' arc given adequate train- 
ing they will become efficient officers. Do 
3'on agree with this view ? 

A. They’ will make excellent seamen but 
not excellent ofiieors. 

Q. Is it due to lack of education ? 

A. Partly’ lack of education ; and partly 
I suppose many’ of them do not rvant to become 
officers. 

The Hon'Uc Mr. Lahthhai Samaldas. — Q. 
You are of opinion that Government .should 
send 200 or 300 young men away from their 
homes so that it may bo found Avhclher they 
can bo- imbued with the spirit of the sea f 

A. Yes. 

Q. The expenditure rvill have to be borne 
by' the Government in the first instance ? 

A. The Government should provide a train- 
ing ship ; the parent of the boy shordd defray 
a portion of tho expenses and the Goverimicnt 
the other portion. 

Q. In the same way' ns is done in the pro- 
fessional colleges, such as law' and engineer- 
ing 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. I am glad y'ou arc prepared to help us in 
creating a spirit of sea worthiness in us. 

A. That is quite necessary’. 
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Q. You have examined only people for the 
syi’ang certificate and not for the home trade 
certificate ? 

A. Yo candidates have come up till nou" 
for the home trade certificate examination. 

Q. Have you got facilities here to give them 
instruction in the home trade certificate exa- 
mination ? 

A. Not from the port of Calcutta. I tlunk 
they get theii’ training in the Madras way. 

Q. What is the class of peoifie from whom 
the sjwangs come ? 

A. Ninety per cent, of them are Chittagong- 
ians. A large majority of them are Jluham- 
madans. 

Q. You said they would not be able to sit 
for a written examination ? Have thej' no 
preliminary training ? 

A. 1 do not tliinli they have tlic requisite 
preliminary training. 

Q. Supposing 3 'oung boj's from that class 
are given literary training in the 3 Rs. do j’ou 
tliinli they will go up to the standard required 
of officers in course of time — though not in this 
generation ; at least in the second generation ? 

A. I tliink you are proceeding on the same 
basis as the Board school boj^s at home. If 
you educate a jmung man when he is young, 
I presume he should be able to tackle any- 
thing in after life. 

Q. You do not consider that brains are the 
monopoly of anj"- particular class ? 

A. No. 

Q. You said that the boys should be sent 
away from their homes for a period of two 
jmars and if they proved their seaworthiness, 
then facilities might be provided for training 
them ? How would you provide facilities ? 
By starting training ships or by opening nauti- 
cal academies ? 

A. If jmu carry out my idea, the jmuths 
would have been half trained within the period 
of two years thej^ are at sea. If we find them 
successful, then is the time to decide as to ■what 
further steps should be taken. If the Indian 
jmuths have a desire to go to sea, then is the 
time to work out the larger scheme. 

Q. Tliree suggestions were made by some 
witnesses (1) Provide training ships, (2) Sending 
the boys out as cadets in the coastal trading 
ships, and (3) Nautical academy. Which 
of these would you support ? 

A. I have already said my idea is a sea-going 
training ship to start with. 

Q. Would jmu provide the boys with any 
theoretical or scientific training while they are 
away at sea for two jmars ? 

A. Certainly that would be part of their 
education. They would have to do manual 


work ; thej’^ would have the same sort of train- 
ing as in the training ship at home. 

Q. In the engineering, law and medical and 
other professional colleges, the Government 
do not insist on a guarantee that the boys 
will join the colleges. Do you think that 
Government should insist on a guarantee that 
the boys will join if a training ship is started ? 

A. I say the Government should provide 
facilities in the first instance. After two j^ears 
if thej’^ find that the experiment is not a success- 
and that sufficient number of boys are not com- 
ing forward, then the Government will be quite 
justified in dropping the scheme. 

Q. What did you mean Iw a “ Serang 
Certificate ?” 

A. I referred to certificates which qualify 
serangs for work on the river Hooghli ; thej^ 
must pass for navigation. 

Q. Can thej’’ work on, sajq the Irrawadi 
or the Brahmaputra with the same certificates f 

A. I do not think so. They have to pass 
locallj' an examination for the particular river 
on ■\vhich the}- work. 

Q. How long have Indians been in charge 
of river crafts ? 

A. I cannot answer that ; they are gradual! j' 
becoming more capable to take command of 
river crafts. 

Before the war. were these boats in charge 
of English Commanders or Serangs ? 

A. A certain number of them were, and a 
certain number are still in command. 

Q. Is it a fact that on account of the war 
a great number of English Commandej's on 
these river crafts had to go away, and their 
places were filled bj' Serangs ? 

A. A very great number did go awa_v for 
the war, and their places were taken b}'' 
Indians. 

Q. Are the.y able to do their work fairly 
satisfactorily ? 

A. I think they are able to command these 
river crafts. 

President. — Q. About the local examination^ 
j’-ou mean that these examinations are held 
with a view to give a knowledge of the parti- 
cular river and that the examuiations for the 
open sea are the same all over the world ? 

A. That is so. 

The Hon'hJe Mr. Lahibhai Samaldas. — Q. You 
said that the daj^s of wooden ships are past. 
We have been told by other witnesses that 
other river crafts, for example, with auxiliary'- 
motors, may be tried. Are you in a position 
to say anything about that ? 

A. Thej’^ are not mj’^ views. 
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Mr. Jadu Nath Boi/.—Q. You said that 
there were about 3 applications frorn Indians 
for pilotships ? 

/I. No ; I said that there were three vacan- 
cies which were offered to Indian candidates 
if they applied possessing the necessary qua- 
lifications, 

Q. But there were no Indians with the 
necessary qualifications ? 

A. At present there are none. 

Q. Because they have not got the facilities ? 

A. They have not had the training, and they 
have not taken the trouble to acquire the 
necessary training. If a man is really keen 
to go to sea, I do not see any reason why he 
should not gain the necessary experience by 
going out of the countrj'^. 

Q. Do you think that if they have the wish 
they can have the facilities to go for training ? 

A. If an Indian youth is keen to go to sea 
and has people to back him up with a certain 
amount of money, I do not see Avhy he should 
not go out of the country. 

Q. But non of the non-Indian boats take 
any apprentices for training ? 

A. The candidates are not very keen and 
thejearenota sufficient number of them com- 
ing forward. 

Q- If they come forward in sufficient num- 
bers, will non- Indian ships take them as 
apprentices ? 

A. I am not in a position to say that. . 

Q. I Imow that non-Indian companies do 
not take Indian apprentices. 

A. There are no regulations against them. 

Q. I understand there was a strike in the 
B. I. in 1896 or so when some Indians took 
charge of sea-going vessels and navdgated them. 

A. I do not know. The law would not allow 
a ship to go to sea unless it had the necessary 
certificated officers. 

Q. You said you do not believe in State aid 
or protection ? 

A. My own view is that there are plenty 
of people in India with sufficient money who 
could come forward to start the industry. 

Q. Do 3'ou think they can stand the com- 
petition of the old-established companies ? 
The latter have got the advantage of so many 
years’ experience and the advantage of the 
Deferred Rebate system to help them ? 

A. It is all a question of money as far as 
I can see. If the Indian companies are willing 
to face the competition for some j^^ears, they will 
eventually get a footing. 

Q. We have heard from a witness in Bombay 
that one must he prepared to lose a million 
or half a million before he can establish him- 
self. What is yoxxY opinion ? 


A. I certainty think that you must he prepared 
to face the loss. 

Q. The idea is that some sort of protection 
should be given to the Indians, saj--, the re- 
servation of the coastal trade ? 

A. I am not a businessman and I cannot 
give an opinion on that myself. I should still 
hold that I can see no reason why Indians should 
not put up the monej’’ and compete on their 
own. They may have to face verj^ severe losses 
for some j^ears, but if they run the business 
property, there is no reason whj^ they should 
not succeed. 

Q. Can they not expect that the coastal trade 
should be reserved for them just as other 
countries have done ? 

A. I am not conversant with the history of 
other countries. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Provided a certain 
number of apjilicants come forward, 3’^du would 
have no objection to Government taking them 
straightaway without any training ? 

A. I would take them as cadets, just as the3^ 
do on the Conwa3% say, 'for two 3'ears, and when 
they come back if they want to stick to sea. 
Government would be justified in providing 
facilities for them ; not othenvisc. 

Q. Would 3mu want them to have experience 
of cold climates ? 

A. Not necessaril3'. but I want them to have 
“ world ” experience. 

Q. I do not mean to suggest that you should 
send them up to Iceland ; they should have 
experience of the climates in turn all round 
the world so that they could experience calm 
seas, rough seas, cyclones, etc. 

A. It is absolutely necessary that they 
should have a thorough training and it is for 
Government to incur expenditure if the result 
of that training justifies them to do so and 
if a sufficient number of the apprentices still 
wish to go to sea. 

Q. In fact you w^nt to show to them some- 
thing what they' do not know anything about. 

A. That is so. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You said that people 
of the seamen class were not able to command 
ships even though they were educated. Was 
that Avliat you meant ? 

A. No. I did not mean to convey' that im- 
pression. 

President. — Q. I gathered that what Capt. 
Goldsmith said was that the seamen class as 
a body would not be more likely to become 
officers than the seamen class of other nations, 
say, the British or English sea-faring class. 

A. Yes ; I ought to say' that if they have 
the education they can aspire to anydhing. 

President . — Thank y'ou very much. 
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Witness No. 31. 

Engineer Commander W. H. WATERS, Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor to the 

Government ol Bengal, Calcutta. 

Written statement dated the 29th March 1923. 


Q. 22. I consider vessels required for the 
Indian Mercantile Marine should be built 
entirety in private shipyards to encourage 
healthy competition and expedition. 

Q. 23. That India is at present a very long 
way from being able to compete with other 
countries in the building of ships or ]\Iarine 
Engines. 

Q. 24. The present state of education and the 
climate. 

Q. 25. Eo. 

Q. 26. Kecessaiy but not desirable. 

Q. 29. Not in favour but vessels could not 
be built in Indian shipyards without. 

Q. 30. To the first xiart No. Second part 
oOO tons. 

Q. 33. Exception would have to be made 
at least until India was able to suppl3' the 


material and was advanced sufficiently in 
manufacture. 

Q. 36 to 43. Wooden steam-ships are not 
built and the day seems to have passed when 
their building should be eneouraged. 

Q. 44 and 59. In my experience the jmuths 
of this country have not shown anj- jrarticular 
desire to follow the sea in anj’^ capacity. 

Q. 62. There are Engineering and Ship- 
building firms in India that give sufficient 
practical training to apirrentices to enable 
them to become Marine Engineers though 
there is no training that can be compared with 
that gained in European Countries. 

Q. 63. There are schools, etc., where sufli- 
cient theoretical knowledge can be gained and 
no doubt these would increase with the in- 
creased desire of the youths of the country to 
follow the sea, 

Q. 6.5. No. 


Oral evidence, Calcutta, the 19th December 1923. 


President . — Before I begin I should lilce to 
assure you that we are here realty searching for 
information and if you are asked anj” question 
that is orrtside your scope or that you do not 
care to answer jmu will not hesitate to say so. 
If we criticize your answers you will urrder- 
stand that we are doing so mth a view -to 
search for irrforraation. 

Q. 1 see from your replies to the Question- 
naire that j'ou confine jmirrself to jmur own 
particular branch, i.e.. Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering. Have j^u had a lot of experience 
of Indian Engineers in examining them for the 
Board of Trade Examinations ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a good number who go up for 
the ordinary Board of Trade Examination ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience, are they highly 
qualified Engineers ? 

A. They are not the best ; but some are 
.sufficiently qualified to run ordinary ships. 

Q. These Indian Engineers, Parsees, Hin- 
dus, Muhammadans and Anglo-Indians, do 
thej'^ rise to the grade of Chief Engineer ? 

A. Not generalty. The irercentage of In- 
dian Engineers who have obtained first class 


certificates ’is probablj' not more than 30 per 
cent, of those who go in for the jirofession. 

Q. How high do they usualty go ? 

A. Probably there will be 70 per cent, who 
obtain first and second class certificates, leav- 
ing about 30 x^er cent, vdio obtain no certifi- 
cates at all. 

Q. As a.Survejmr jmu have come in contact 
Avith shtys a good deal. Do jmu think that 
Indian Chief Engineers and Engineers keep, 
their ships rvell and efficientty as a rule ? 

A. They are not kept as well as British ships. 

Q. Is it due to lack of experience ? 

A. Yes, thej' do not make the man that a 
European with superior training might. 

Q. Is that due to lack of facilities for train- 
ing in India ? 

A. Partly, yes; Indians are not as Avell 
adapted to engineering. 

Q. That means that a shix) rvith Indian 
Engineers Avill probably have more AA'ork to 
be done in the Docltyard ? 

A, I should think so. 

Q. Do these Indian Engineers serve their 
axAprenticeshm in Marine Engineering shops, 
in Calcutta ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you think that this training is as 
good as Home training ? 

A. No. 

Q. What is the reason for that ? 

A. They do not carry out sufficiently ad- 
vanced Avork here such as work on high powered 
engines and boilers. Tiiis is very important. 

Q. Do you think that there is any opening 
for a Shipbuilding industry in India ? 

A, I do not think so. 

Q. What are your reasons against it ? 

A. Primarily the people of the counliy do 
not seem fitted for it. 

Q. At the present moment they are ver 3 ' 
keen and Government are keen to help them. 
Supposing they arc helped by bounties or 
subsidies or cheap loans, do j’ou think there 
is any reason Avhy the shipbuilding industr}' 
should not bo started in India ? 

A. The object of State aid is State return in 
some form : I cannot imagine that return. 

Q. Tatas are manufacturing steel plates ; 
supposing the necessary steel plates were 
available and coal is available too, is there 
any reason Avhy the industiy should not be 
started ? 

A. The construction of the vessel is more 
important than the supply of the material. 

Q. It is admitted that wo have to got Euro- 
pean Naval Architects and Europeans at the 
head of things ; and if facilities are given to 
young Indians, is there anything to militate 
against it ? 

A. I cannot quite picture jmung Indians 
supervising the work satisfactorily. 

Q. Not even if they .arc trained ? 

A. If they show a desire to bo trained, thej^ 
would shOAV a desire aftenvards to supervise ; 
they have not done so to any extent as yet. 

Q. If you had a shipbuilding yard and a 
Marine Engineering course in Calcutta Uni- 
versity, would not these help a great deal ? 

A. I should tliink so. I do not see anj' 
reason why they should not do it oventuallj', 
given the same experience and education as 
Europeans. 

Ur. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. You said that there 
is lack of material in the country and lack of 
experience in the people. If the material is 
manufaetured in the country and if wo requi- 
sition the help of experienced men from out- 
side, don’t you think that we can start ship- 
building in India ? 

A. The material is a long Avaj”^ from being 
manufactured in the coimtry. 

Q. It is just now being manufactured ; 
only it will take some time for the required 
quantity to be manufactured. 


A. I suppose it must bo done eveutualiy 
it may bo difficult to get on Avith Indian labour 
in the beginning. 

Q. What is your experience of Indian labour ? 
. A. 1 think it is duo to lack of education that 
Indians do not take an intelligent interest in 
their AA’ork. There is lack of intelligence. 

Q. If they are properly educated and trained, 
Avould thej’’ adAmnce ? ’ 

A. Tlioy must adA’ance Avitli education. 

Q. Arc not barges being buUt in the country 
AA'ith Indian labour ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they" do that Avork properly ? 

A. fi’liey do the Avork properly, but it needs 
a great deal more superAdsion than it AA'ould 
in European countries. 

Q. Jly experience has been that in buildina 
barges the AA’ork is entirely left to contractorr. 

A. No, not technical Avork. So many rivet- 
ters are put in cliarge of a leading rivetter 
and that leading rivetter is not to bo relied 
upon. That is mjve.xporicncc. I am trying 
to emphasize the fact that a great deal more 
suiAcrA'ision is required in India. 

Q. There arc slackers in every country. 

A. It is not a case of a slacker ; it is a case 
of Avant of knoAA’lcdgc. 

Q. Big vessels that used formerly to bo 
in charge of European Engineers are noAr in 
charge of Indians. The conq)anics find it 
cheaper to engage Indian drivers, is that so ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. What is your experience of Indian scr- 
angs and Indian driA'ers ? Do thej' keep the 
slups properly ? 

A. They cannot bo relied uimn for the up- 
keep of the A'esscls. These a’csscIs call at sta- 
tions regularly and A\dien they do so thoj' are 
inspected by' some superior authority' ; In- 
dians ns Engine DriA'crs certainly' drive well, 
but they' do no more than driA'ing. - 

Q. That is because they haA'c not got the 
facilities. 

A. No ; if they' had shown a desire, faci- 
lities AA’ould haA’c appeared before to-day. 

Q. Even if they wanted to go to sea, no boats 
Avould take them. The B. I. Avill not take any' 
Indians as apprentices ? " 

A. No. 

The Hon'hU Mr. Lahihhai Samaldas. — Q. In 
reply to question 22 y'ou say that you are in 
favour of entirely' private shipy'ards. Do you 
mean that Government should not contribute 
anything toAA'ards theii’ upkeep ? 

A. The idea is that OAvners AA'ould be better 
served by private shipyards. 
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Q. As a general principle we agree that 
liealth 5 >- competition is the best ; but supposing 
vro can’t find enterprising men coming forward 
to build sliipyards, would you have any objec- 
tion to Government putting up one pioneer 
or model shipyard which would form an example 
to bo copied by other Lines ? The Indian 
Industrial Commission have recommended this 
procedure as regards other industries. 

A. I have no objection whatever ; if the 
Indians w'ould profit by it, Government should 
do it. 

Q. In reply to question 24 you refer to the 
present state of education and the climate as 
the grounds which at present militate against 
the sliipbuilding industry in India. Unforlu- 
natelj’’ the climate cannot be changed ; we 
have had evidence to show that the climate 
is not really bad. As regards education, how 
would you make anj' improvements in it ? 

A. I am afraid I cannot say. 

Q. In reply to question 2*0, you say that 
State aid is neccssarj' but not desirable. Evi- 
dently you recognise that in this countr}' it is 
not iiossible to do this work without State 
aid. Can 3 'ou give j'our reasons ivhy it is 
undesirable ? 

A. The object of State aid is State return 
in some form. I do not think that India can 
ever successfully build ships against European 
competition. 

Q. Some chemical industries have been started 
in the Punjab and the United Provinces merelj' 
to teach the people these industries and the 
Government is prepared to spend inonej’' on 
these ventures. It is more or less an organi- 
zation work. Some sort of protection is ncccs- 
sar^'- in the beginning for all infant industries. 
Whj' do you .saj’’ that it is not desirable. 

A. I feel that India is at the present moment 
well served in shipbuilding and the running 
of ships. 

Q. We have no running ships. 

A. I mean rcljring on other countries. 

Q. You do not tliink that India should bo 
economically independent ? 

A. I do not saj' that. 

Q. Don’t you think such an aspiration is 
quite justifiable ? 

A. If India can build ships as successfully 
as other countries, then it would bo irrofi table 
to give State aid. 

Q. If you are satisfied that if Government 
make these experiments, then later on India 
ean successfully compete with other countries 
in shipbuilding, then would j'ou mind Govern- 
ment spending tax payer.s’ money on this ? 


A. If the sliipbuilding industry is likely to 
be successful, then the country should be en- 
couraged to pursue it. 

Q. In repljf to questions 44 and 69, jmu saj' ; 
In mj* experience, the youths of this countrj' 
have not shown anj' particular desire to follow 
the sen in anj' capacity. In j’our official capa- 
citj"^ have, jmu ever come in contact with j’oung 
Indians cither from schools or colleges ? 

A. I have not. That is in ships. 

Q. Tlien whj’’ do j'ou saj' that the youths of 
this country have not shown any desire to fol- 
low the sea ? 

A. I have come in contact vith older people 
connected with shipping but not with \’Oung 
men. 

Q. Out of the 100 men that appeared before 
5 'ou how manj" would be fit for first class and 
how ninny for second class and how manj’^ would 
be quite unfit ? c 

A. About 70 would be fit to pass the exami- 
nation and the rest would fail. Out of these 
70 about 30 may go U 2 i to the first class. But 
this is after several examinations and not 
at their first appearance. 

Q. Where do these engineers get their pre- 
liminary’- training before they appear for the 
examination ? 

A. In the workshops. 

Q. Are anj’ special training facilities provided 
bj* anj' of the companies ? 

A. Xo. 

Q. Do people from Sibiiur college come here ? 
A. No. We have had applications to 
become engineers direct. The}' did not want 
to go to sea for the necessary 18 months. 

Q. Do you know the curriculum for mecha- 
nical engineering in the Sibpur college ? 

A . I do not know. 

Q. I would like to know if the training given 
in that college would be good enough for theo- 
retical training for your examination ? 

A. I am satisfied it would be. But this 
college training must be in addition to sea 
experience. 

Q. If a man who has passed the mechanical 
engineering examination is given a few months 
training in the marine engineering, you tliink 
he will be able to get through the examination ? 

A. After being trained for a period of 18 
months at sea he -will bo quite fit for the exa- 
mination. 

Q. You thinlc that the theoretical training 
given in the Sibpur college is quite adequate 
for marine engineering ? 

A. Yes ; for ordinary marine engineering. 

Q. What class of people usually come before 
you for examination ? Are tliore high class 
or middle class Hindus among them ? 



J. No Indians appear before me for exa- 
mination. 

Q. Tiien tlie people that come before you 
are either Anglo-Indians or Europeans ? 

A. I get Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 
Very few Indians become engineers. 

Q. In reply to the President, you said that 
the Engineers are usually either Anglo-Indians 
or Indian Christians or Parsis. Is it due to 
lack of experience that they do not keep their 
engines in as good condition as thej' are kept 
by European engineers ? 

A. In most cases they are not quite up to 
the standard. 

Q. Do the Indian engineers serve imder 
European chief engineers ? 

A. Some of them take independent charge of 
ships. 

Q. Have those who have actually served 
under European chief engineers proved better 
engineers afterwards ? 

A. Yes ; that is my experience. 

Q. So that if we can provide European super- 
vision in the earlier stages, there is a possibi- 
lit}” of these men becoming more capable engi- 
neers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In reply to the President, you said that 
construction work of ships required more tech- 
nical knowledge. You said that the engineers 
in the firms have not got sufficient experience 
because they have no chance of working a,t the 
construction of big engines and boilers. How 
would you provide that education for Indians ? 
If it is decided not to have any construction 
work of our own on a large scale, would you 
award scholarships and send the Indians to 
England ? 

A. After he has proved his worth, the man 
might be sent to England on scholarship. 

Q. What is your difficulty in constructing 
ships liere ? 

A. All the materials necessary for the 
construction of ships have to be imported from 
outside. 

Q. Do you know that a company has been 
floated in Jamshedpur for the manufacture 
of locomotives ? 

A. I have heard of it. 

Q. If certain Englishmen and Indians com- 
bine in the same way and start the manufacture 
of marine engines, is it impossible to con- 
struct ships here ? 

A. I think the firm which sets out to manu- 
facture marine engines will have to be pre- 
pared for a good deal of loss in its earlier stages. 

Q. You know the Government have gua- 
ranteed to the Tata company to take 20,000 
tons of steel plates in the earlier stages. The 


Government have also guaranteed the pur- 
chase of about 100 locomotives per annum 
from the companj\ If a new company is started 
do you think that the Government should help 
it by guaranteeing it cost plus something or 
cost, insurance and freight plus something. 

A. I am afraid, I am not in favour of pro- 
tection in any way. 

Sir John JBiles. — Q. Were you here in 1921 ? 
Did you give me any information as to the 
work and the cost of Indian and European 
labour ? 

A. No. 

Q. Probably it was Engineer Lt. Commander 
J. S. Page. When he was a surveyor in the 
port, he said that it took 4 Indians to do the 
work of one European. Do you agree with 
that ? 

A. I do not think so. I suppose you are 
judging a good workman on either side. 

Q. What Mr. Page said was that it would 
take four Indians to do the same work as one 
European. 

A. I suppose you are judging a good Indian 
and a good white man ? 

Q. I think the figure 4 represents an average 
Indian and the figure 1 represents an average 
white man. 

A. I should say the proportion would be 21 : 

1 . 

President. — Q. Would that apj)ly to working 
in hot weather in Calcutta or would it apply 
to an Englishman working at home in his 
own climate ? 

A. I think it should ap^ily working any- 
where. I take it that the Indian shipbuilding 
yards would be covered from the sun. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. So your estimate refers 
to what would be done under similar conditions. 
That is to say ’a white man working hero under 
the same conditions as an Indian works ? 

A. We' have no experience of white men 
actually working here. 

Q. You do not have any’’ white men here ? 

A. No. 

Q. hlr. Page says that the Indians work well 
but they do not work so well as Chinamen. 
Do you agree with that ? 

A. I do agree. 

Q. Have you any experience of Rangoon ? 

a: No. 

Q. What class of Indians are employed in 
shipbuilding yards ? 

A. There are Punjabis, Muhammadans and 
South Indian Hindus. 

Q. Do you find any difference in them ? 

A. Phy'sically the Punjabi is better able to 
carry out heavy'^ work than others. 
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Q. Have you any information on the ques- 
tion of the relative cost of labour in this country 
as compared with Great Britain ? 

A. No ; except that quotations from this 
country have been able to compete with quota- 
tions from Great Britain. 

Q. Does that include both labour and charges 
for materials ? 

A. Yes, both. 

Q. You do not know the relative cost of labour 
alone ? 

A. ,I do not know. 

Q. You said it was necessary to have much 
more supervision here than at home ; by su- 
pervision do you mean control of the work or 
inspection ? . *’ 

A. I meant inspection. 

Q. As to the control of the work, do you re- 
quire more supervision than inspection ? 

A. Yes ; in giving instructions. 

Q. Is that supervision Indian or European ? 

A. The supervision is almost entirely Euro- 
pean, but it must be graded dovm to the actual 
labourer himself.’ 

Q. You say that on the whole supervision, 
including Europeans and Indians for cons- 
truction is much more here than it is at home ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Therefore on account of supervision the 
work is more costly ? 

A. Yes ; also d greater number of men have 
to be employed for the work. I think the 
supervision cannot be solely entrusted to In- 
dians at present. There are Indian mistris 
who are expected to supervise, but they take 
no pride in their work. Of course there are 
exceptions. 

Q. If Government were to back up a ship- 
building concern financially, and partly or 
wholly guarantee to build so many ships a 
year for a considerable number of years, do 
you think that such a project would tend to 
European shipbuilders taking control of the 
works here ? 

A. Yes, I think it would. 

Q, In addition to supporting the scheme 
financially during construction, it would be 
necessary to guarantee a certain amount of 
work ? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. If that were done European shipbuilders 
might be disposed to come forward » 

A, Yes. I cannot imagine any ships being 
constructed entirely by^ Indians from top to 
bottom. 

Q. At any rate you think that at the begin- 
ning it would be necessary to have European 
shipbuilders take up the project ? 


A. Yfis. 

Q. You do not think that wooden steam- 
ships should be built, not even by Europeans 
in this comitry ? 

A. No ,• it would not be economical to build 
them. 

Q. You say there are engineering and ship- 
building firms in India that give sufficient 
practical training to apprentices. Will you 
tell us the names of such firms ? 

A. They are Messrs. Bum & Co., John 
King & Co., The Hughly Docking Co., and 
Turner Morrison ■& Co. These are the marine 
firms. If apprentices serve their term in en- 
gineering firms such as Messrs. Jessop,& Co., - 
they can well become marine engineers. 

Q. Do you think they can become marine 
.engineers if they are trained in locomotive 
shops ? 

A. Yes ; but they have to get some marine 
experience after leaving the locomotive shops. 

Q. You do not think that the training they 
get in these shops is equal to the training they 
get in the shops where they construct larger 
machinery ? 

A. I do not think you can expect these shops 
to turn out all the men required in India. 
They can obtain certificates as marine engineers 
and take charge of ships up to a certain point. 

Q. The facilities arc all right in character 
but not sufficient in quantity ? 

A. There are facilities ; they can do a good 
deal more after development. 

Q. Do you think that the theoretical know- 
ledge they get at present is sufficient for them 
to become marine engineers ? 

A. They do not become competent marine 
engineers in the college ; they have to obtain 
further experience at sea. 

Q. You think the schools arc sufficient to 
give them all the necessary training ? 

A. Any boy in this country who wants to 
become an engineer can go to one of the shops, 
serve his time and become quite a good engineer 
after passing his examination. 

Q. You think for the present there is no 
necessity to add to these ? 

A. Except if there is a demand, I do not 
thinli there is any necessity for addition. 

Sir Arthtir Froom.—Q. Do you Imow of any 
yard in Calcutta which could be adaj)ted to 
building ships of .5,000 or 6,000 tons gross 7 

A. I am afraid that is too big. 

Q. Do you think that any yard in Bombay 
can be adapted to building such snips ? 

A. A think the E. I. M. Dockyard in Bombay 
is rather small ; we want a bigger expanse 
than that. 
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Q. Supposing you get an order to build a 
ship of, say, 5,000 tons in this country and 
you get the requisite number of European 
experts f you use as much Indian labour as 
yoi can and you have European supervisors, 
do you think you could turn out a sliip avliich 
would in any way comiJarc in cost with a ship 
built at home 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. The difference will be very much greater 1 

A. I think so. 

Q. I gathered from your replies to some of 
the questions that you would onlj- recommend 
Government to put up tliat difference. 

A. Ko ; I did not recommend that, because 
there is no idea of any return eventually in any 
form. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that the- 
climate is against the starting of the industry ? 

A. You cannot expect aiuj man to do the 
work in the Indian climate that he would in 
a more suitable climate ; the result must, 
therefore, be expensive. It applies to any 
one, Indians or otherwise. 

Q. Have you a very wide cxpeiicnce of sur- 
vey, both in Bombay and Calcutta ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you surve}’' many sea-going steamers 
which are manned by Indian Engineers ? 

A. No, there arc none at all. 

Q. Do you know that sliips of tlie Bombay 
Steam Navigation Compan}' of about 1.500 
tons have all Indian Engineers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have they an}' European Enuineers V 

A. No. 

Q. The Europeans only superintend the ships 
on shore ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. From your experience of surveying these 
passenger ships, do you find that the Engine 
rooms v'hich have been looked after by Indian 
Engineers are kept up in that high state of 
efficiency which you would expect fiom a qua- 
lified Engineer ? 

A. These ships of the Bomba}' Steam Navi- 
gation Company are only going from port 
to port and their engine rooms are well kept, 
because their voyages are short ; but if you 
ask me about a ship which actually goes to 
sea, I would say “ no.” 

Q. Can you give any reason for that ? I 
think you said that insufficient education of 
the Indians was one reason. 

A. Yes, I should say that these men are pot 
well educated. Although they are in pos- 
session of first class certificates and are quali- 
fied to become Chief Engineers, they are not 
as good as Europeans, because the Europeans 


have a great desire to keep the ships in a much 
better condition. 

Q. Would you put it down to the cliaractcr 
of these men ? 

A. Partly, character and partly, lack of 
knowledge. 

Q. Although they possess certificates ? 

A. Yes ; they have not the same desire to 
nin ships ns well as the other men. 

Q. Tliat is not lack of knowledge ? 

A. They have not the knowledge of the im- 
portance of Jcceping a ship well. 

Q. Perhaps you mean that instead of tackl- 
ing a slight defect or trouble in its infancy, 
it is liable to be neglected and then it uill be- 
come* a very much bigger trouble ? 

A. I think the Indian is more easily satis- 
fied (hat the ship is running well ; there may 
be one man who is satisfied with running a 
ship from port to port, and another who wants 
to proceed further. 

Q. At present you consider that Indian Engi- 
neers have not come up to that stage ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They might come up to that ? 

A. Yes ; there are exceptions also. 

Q. With regard to shijibuilding. I under- 
stood you to say that you did not sec the neces- 
sity for Government support, because the 
Indian lequiremcnts were already well pro- 
vided for. Is that so ? 

A. Yes ; they can buy ships cheaper ami 
start the business much more economically. 

Q. Should I be correct in assuming that 
you look upon it ns a waste of public money, 
I mean, not to buy in the cheaper market ? 

A. It would not be of bcnc.lt to the State. 

PresUhni. — Q. Is there n great deal of differ- 
ence in the examination of a Chief Engineer 
of one of these big viver steamers, as com- 
pared to a sea-going one ? 

A. Not a great deal. If a European is in 
charge, ho has at least got an Engineer's cer- 
tificate ; but the ships have been run by drivers 
with first class Engine Dilver’s certificates. 

Q. Can Indians run a big ship ? 

A. Yes, they have drivers in charge of ves- 
sels up to 170 N.H.P., ?.c., 12 to 1,500 I.H.P. 

Q. Have the Asiatic Steam Navigation Com- 
pany any Indians on their ships ? ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are their ships kept well ? 

A. Yes ; here again they have no Indians 
of any position in ships running a field but 
only in ships more or less running on the coast. 
Indian Engineers are confined to the coastal 
ships. 

Q. You said they were all either Parsees 
or Anglo-Indians ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And these drivers on the River steamers, 
who are they ? 

A. There are Muhammadans and Hindus! 

3Ir. Jadxi Nath Roy. — Q. In reply to Sir 
John Biles you said that the output of a Euro- 
pean was equal to that of 2\ IncVans ; did you 
refer to their physical work ? 

A. Yes, manual labour. 

Q. Take the case of Punjabees and Bengalis ; 
don’t you think they would be able to do the 
sJ:mc amount cf work as a European ? 

. A. Ko. 

Q. Is it due to inexperience or to physical 
inabilitj’^ ? 

A. I should think it is due to physical un- 
fitness ; they have not got the strength. 

Q. I believe the Indians are very strong, 
and I cannot understand how a European can 
turn out the work of 2-1 Indians. 

A. 'He has more determination and desire 
to get ahead with what he is doing. 

Q. Regarding climatic conditions to which 
Sir Arthur Proom has draAvn your attention, 
. do you inean to say that workshops are closed 
down in April and May when the climate is 
too hot, or do they go on working and turning 
^ out the same amount of work ? 

A. I should think there is a difference in 
the tum-out. 


Q. What do you think will be the difference ? 

A. It may probablj* be 20 per cent. less. 

Q. Does that applj’’ to cold weather condi- 
tions also ? 

A. Yes. My point is that, taking the year 
right through, you would not get in India the 
output in 12 months that you would get at home. 

Sir Aolin Biles. — Q. There was a proposal 
made by the Stores Purchase Committee 
which reads as follows : — 

“ When a vessel is required by any other 
Department of Government other than' the 
Royal Indian Marine, or by a local Govern- 
ment or Administration, particulars of the ves- 
sel should be sent to the Chief Marine Sur- 
vej'or of the Province in which it is required.” 

Who is the Chief Marine Surve 3 ’or referred 
to ? ' 

Would jmu do that work ? , 

A. Yes ; that used to be the designation of 
my appointment. 

Q. It further sa 5 's : — “ He should be requested 
to draw up such plans and specifications as 
he maj'^ consider necessary for the invitation, 
of tenders.” Do jmu think that your quali- 
fications and those of your staff are sufficient 
to enable you to draw up designs, ifians 
and specifications in which tenders should 
be taken ? 

A. No. 

President . — Thank you verv much. 


Witness No. 32. 

Messrs. MACKINNON MACKENZIE & CO., Calcutta. 
Written statement, dated the 4th July 1923. 


We have the honour to submit our reply 
to the questionnaire issued by jmur Committee. 

We prefer to submit a general reply as, 
if our views be accepted, it would not serve 
any purpose to give separate replies to a number 
of the questions. 

It appears to us that the questions submitted 
have been based on the wrong assumption 
that India possesses no Mercantile Marine. 

. India is not a separate country, but is an 
integral part of the British Empire, and her 
trade is served by the Mercantile Marine of 
the British Empire and protected by the British 
Navy. We do not think that it has ever been 
suggested that the development ,of the trade 
of the country has been hindered' through an 
insufficient amount of shipping toimage having 
been available. Unless such' a complaint 
were made and substantiated, we do not con- 


sider that there could be any justification for 
Government incurring the heavy financial 
responsibility involved in the creation of a 
subsidized Indian Mercantile Marine. 

In Appendix C of the questionnaire a con- 
siderable amount of information has been 
accumulated ■with regard to na'dgation boun- 
ties or subsidies granted by the Governments 
of Austria, Belgium, Cluli, Franee, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Spain and the United States 
of America. 

Such evidence does not appear to be relevant. 
Each of the countries named .is a separate. 
- countrjq and the subsidies mentioned have 
been granted* vdth a. view to the maintenance 
of a National Mercantile Marine in each instance- 

The case of India is entirelj’’ different. It 
is not a separate countr 3 % As a part of the- 
British Empire it alreadj^ enjoj's the benefit 

■V a 
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of having the greatest Mercantile Marine 
Service in the world. 

It has never, so far as we know, been sug- 
gested that Java or Sumatra, which are parts 
of the Dutch Empire, should have a Mercantile 
Marine apart from that of Holland, that the 
Philippines should have a Mercantile Marine 
apart from that of America, that French China 
should have a Mercantile Marine apart from 
that of France, or that Formosa should have 
a Mercantile Marine apart from that of Japan. 

The principal reasons given by the United 
States Government for their desire to pass 
the Shipping Subsidy BiU were that the trade 
of the country could not be fully developed, 
and that their security would be endangered 
in time of war, if they did not possess a National 
Mercantile Marine. 

These reasons do not apply to India. All 
requirements of the trade of the country are 
met by the Mercantile Marine of the British 
Empire, of wliich India forms a part, and the 
security of the country in time of war, tlirough 
having at its disposal the Mercantile Marine 
of the British Empire, has recently been 
demonstrated. 

The financial responsibility of a Government 
undertaking the establishment of a subsidized 
Mercantile Marine has been demonstrated 
by the experience of the -United States of 
America. The loss in which that countr}’- has 
become involved as the result of the operations 
of the American Sliipping Board amounts to 
many crores of rupees, and, as may be recollect- 
ed, from reports received from America, the 
idea of subsidizing a National Mercantile 
Marine has been abandoned. 


In only two parts of the British Empire 
has any real attempt been made to form a 
separate Mercantile Marine. These are Canada 
and Australia. 

In the case of Canada the operations of the 
Canadian Government Mercantile Marine have 
resulted in enormous losses, and it seems 
possible that the Canadian Government may, 
owing to force of public opinion, have to abandon 
the project. 

In Australia the establishment of a Mer- 
cantile Marine o^vned by Government has 
resulted in serious financial loss and we under- 
stand it has now been decided to dispose of 
nearly all the vessels orvned by the Australian 
Government. 

For the Government of India to adopt the 
policy of creating a subsidized Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine, by the methods suggested in 
the questionnaire, w'ould, we consider, in the 
present state of the finances of the country, 
mean undertaking a serious financial respon- 
sibility for wliich there would be no justification. 

With., regard to the special questions sub- 
mitted with regard to the training of Indian 
youths for employment at sea, either as execu- 
tive officers or as engineers, there does not 
appear to have been, at any time, any desire 
evinced by the youtli of this country, of the 
better classes, to adopt a sea-faring career. 
Only evidence of such a desire, strongly ex- 
pressed, would justify Government in under- 
talcing the costly experiment of establishing 
and maintaining training ships • or Nautical 
Colleges as is suggested in the questionnaire. 
A Nautical School, which was established by 
Government as an experiment at Masulipatam, 
some little time ago, was a failure. 


Oral evidence of Mr. J. W. A. Bell, representing Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co., examined 

at Calcutta on the 19th December 1923. 


President. — Q. You are representing Messrs. 
Mackinnon Mackenzie and Company, Calcutta, 
and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Do 
you want to give evidence separately or would 
you lilce to be examined together ? 

A. I think it would be better to examine 
me separately on behalf of the two Institutions. 

President . — ^We will take Mackinnon Mack- 
enzie first. In asking questions I would lilce 
to assure you that we are only seeking for 
information and if we ask any questions that 
you would rather not rej)ly to, ,I hope you ' 
will not hesitate to say so. Please understand 
that if we cross-examine you we only do it 
with a view to obtain information. 

(/. I take it you are replying on behalf 
•of your firm ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Generally speaking, your firm is against 
the reservation of the trade for Indian sliipping. 

A. That is so. 

Q. I might mention that a great many of 
our witnesses, especially Indian witnesses, 
have used the word ‘ foreign ’ as applying to 
everything that is not ‘ Indian ’ and the idea 
of reservation wmuld mean reservation for 
Indian owned, Indian managed, Indian officered 
and Indian manned ships. Would your firm 
be against the practice of reservhig the coastal 
trade for the Empire, say as a measure of 
protection ? 

A. 1 cm against pr^'^^ection in anj shape 
or form. This point, liz., the idea of reseiw- 
ing the trade as against countries which refuse 



British ships to enjoy the coastal trade of 
those other 'countries, came up in connection 
•with the Imperial Conference. That as against 
pure protection of the trade for-Indian shipping 
is another question. If I -were to say that I 
am in favour of any protection in this direc- 
tion, it would only be with a view to ultimate 
free trade. 

Q. On principle you are against protection 
in any shape or form. Is that so ? 

Yes. „ 

Q. There is a strong feeling in the country 
that there ought to be an Indian Mercantile 
Marine and that, as it has never been started 
really,' Go'^emment might give some assistance. 
Supposing Government went so far as to estab- 
lish a training sliip where young Indian gentle- 
men would go through the same training as 
they do on the Conway or "Worcester or Pang- 
bourne at home and get qualif3dng certificates 
after having been for two years in the training 
ship, do you think that your firm would still 
be against taking young Indians as appren- 
tices ? 

A. That is a,point that seems to me hardly 
to arise at present. I would first like to sec 
what sort of men they are. I should want to 
see some of those who have had that training. 
So far as a training ship in India is concerned, 
I don’t thinlc that this would give the 
necessary experience to Indians for employ- 
ment in any company whose trade is world- 
•wide. 

Q. I only meant that after doing two years 
in the training ship they should go out as 
apprentices. -I did not mean that they go 
straight away as officers. My suggestion was 
to establish a training ship on the same lines 
as, say, the Conway or Worcester ? 

A. I am not in favour of a training ship 
in India. 

Q. Don’t you think it will be hard on Indian 
boys to be sent to cold climates for training, 
as it would be hard to' send British boys out 
to hot climates ? 

A. I do not know that it would be a par- 
ticular hardship in either case ; there are many 
Indian boys at home tmder training and there 
are many at school at home. I know of a 
young boy at home of about 15 or 16 at school ; 
that is just the age when a boy should go to 
sea. 

Q. You do not think that a training ship 
in India could produce the necessary ground- 
work ? 

A. I do not think the young men would get 
the necessary experience here ; I mean not 
merely experience of seamansliip, but also 
the necessary experience of climatic conditions. 


Q. Do you think that they ought to hare 
experience of climatic conditions straight 
away ? 

A. If they are going to be sailors in a world- 
wide sense, I consider that they ought to have 
that training. It does not necessarily mean 
training in England ; training in America 
or Holland would meet my point. You cannot 
have a sailor who can only go to a particular 
district. 

Q. The idea of a trairring ship was merety 
for a boj’’ of, say, 14 to 16 or 15 to 17 ; after 
that, he would do his apprenticeship in the 
world- wide sea. 

A. I would not. be in favour of doing his 
apprenticeship out here ; and if he is going 
to be a world-wide sailor, I think it would 
help him to be in contact with the boys of 
other nationalities. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that it might 
be advisable, as part of the training, to send 
a training ship on a world-wide tour. The 
boys we have in mind are young Indians who 
would have the same education as the ordinary 
English or Scotch boy who goes to sea. It 
has been suggested that we might send a train- 
ing ship ■svdth, say, a hundred students on a 
world-wide tour to give them a sort of sea 
feeling and experience of 6ther climates and 
see whether they would really come forward 
for a sea career. Do you think this would 
be a good idea ? 

A.. To the thing in itself I would take no 
exception. It would be a costly affair and 
it seems to me to be unnecessary. Training 
ships are available at home. 

Q. As a matter of fact at present there is 
only one ship (the Worcester) that is prepared 
to take a limited number of Indian appren- 
tices. 

A. If that be so, I am against the idea on 
the ground only of its expense and by reason 
of the fact that it is unnecessary. 

Q. Do you employ Indian Engineers in any 
of your ships ? By “ Indian,” I mean not 
only Hindus and Muhammadans, but also 
Parsees and Anglo-Indians ? 

A. At the present time we have one or two> 
Parsee Engineers. 

Q. Are they satisfactory ? 

A. I think they are quite reasonably satis- 
factory. 

Q. Are there many openings for them in 
the lines that you are concerned ivith ? 

A. The two steamers I had in view are War 
steamers ; one of our small lines of steamers. 

Q, Have you all European Deck Officers ? 

A. Yes. 



Q. Have you any apprentices studying 
Marine Engineering in any of your workships ? 

A. We have had from time to time Anglo- 
Indian apprentices. Some of them have be- 
come Marine Engineers and others have taken 
appointments elsewhere. I have found^ that 
most of them have been inclined to go in for 
appointments on shore. 

Q. Do you give special facilities for their 
training ? 

A. Not any more facilities than we provide 
‘for any other young men ; no difficulties are 
put in the way of their having training if 
they wish it. 

J/r. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. You are against 
protection in any form ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do j^ou refer to training ships onl 3 ' ? 

A. I am speaking of shipping generally 
when I say that I am against protection in 
any form ? 

Q. Don’t you think that without some sort 
of protection, the new companies cannot com- 
pete with well established companies ? 

A. We do not distinguish between Indian 
shipping and British shipping ? 

Q. But the British companies do not take 
any Indian ’apprentices ? 

A. I have been in India for about 23 years 
and I have never known of an Indian youth 
of good social standing anxious to become an 
apprentice. 

Q. There was a committee which enquired 
into the question. The British India, the 
Asiatic and the other companies have declined 
to take Indian apprentices ? 

A. I have never heard of that. 

Q. Though India is an integral part of the 
British Empire, you do not treat her proi^eriy 
because you do not take her apprentices ? 

A. I do not think she is not properly treated. 

Q. Is it not natural for Indians to aspire 
to have a mercantile marine of their own and 
to ask to be protected from competition of other 
companies including British ? 

A. My view is that there are already Indian 
companies which form part of the British 
mercantile marine. 

Q. In Australia which is also a part of the 
British Empire, British ships cannot engage 
in the coastal trade ? If the coastal trade of 
India is reserved by some such regulation as 
they have in Australia will you object to it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When Australia has reserved her coastal 
trade, why do you object to India following 
suit ? 


A. I do not think it is good for this country. 

I think the establishment of a special mer- 
cantile marine in Australia should rather be a 
warning to India than an encouragement to 
start a mercantile marine of her oum. 

Q. Do you mean to say they arc losing money ? 

A. I mean to say that very decidedly. The 
loss is over nine crorcs of rupees. 

Q. It was suggested by the commercial 
communitj' there that more routes should bo 
subsidised ? 

A. No, the commercial community is against ■" 
it. The last report that I read about the 
Chamber was that their ideas were being 
modified. 

Q. The natural aspiration of Indians is to 
have the coastal trade reserved for the develop- 
ment of an Indian mercantile marine. They 
saj' that unless some sort of protection is given, 
thej’^ cannot compete with w'cll established 
companies ? 

A. I do not think that is a reason for asldng 
the country to pa}’ for protection. 

Q. Arc not Messrs. Mackiunon Mackenzie 
& Co. agents for some mills ? 

A, Yes, for some jute mills. 

Q. Do the mills take jute convcj’cd in Indian 
owned vessels ? 

A. Yes, they do. There is no objection to 
take jute eonveyed by any line. 

Q. Are j*ou aware that there is an Indian 
iirland shipping eompirny^ pljdng in East Bengal 
and that tire jute mills refused to accept jute 
carried by these vessels ? 

A. The India Jute Mills would never refuse 
to take jute by airy steamer because of the 
fact that it was either managed or owned by 
Indians. I can say that j’our statement that 
these mills refused to take jute for that reason 
is entirelj^ wrong. 

Q. Some mills did refuse ; this is in the state- 
ment of Rnja Sreeuath Roj' and Brothers. 

A. I would saj' that it is entirely untrue. 
There maj^ be other reasons for this refusaL 
Possiblj' greater facilities may have been 
afforded by other companies and it might have 
paid them to confine their shipments to another 
companj'. But to suggest that because a 
company was an Indian one and for that reason 
the India jute mills refused to take jute is 
absolutely untrue. They may in the same way 
refuse to send shipments by British companies 
if they did not give proper facilities. What 
I rvant to be clear about is that there was 
no question of refusing to carr}"^ jute by a 
company because it was either Indian owned 
or Indian managed. 

Q. There are other reasons, insurance, etc. 

A. I am not aware of that. 
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Q. Do the British India Company engage 
Indian masters ? 

A. I have never heard of an Indian quali- 
fied to command a steamer. 

Q. In 1898, the Indians were engaged as 
masters for navigating from Negapatam to 
Penang ? 

A. I do not know that. I never heard of 
an Indian who liad the necessary qualifications 
to command an ocean-going ship. A number 
of Indian companies, have been started and 
they are carrying on business successfully. 

I do not tliink any of them have Indian masters. 

Q. All these companies came to grief ? 

A. But there is one which is still existing. 

Q. You mean the Scindia ; but they too 
have come to some arrangement with you ? 

. A. That is a different matter. The Scindia 
too have discovered that there arc no Indians 
qualified to command on ocean going steamer. 

Q. Kow they are taking apprentices ’ 

A. I am only speaking of things as they 
stand at present. Xow thej' have no Indian 
masters. 

Q. You say that it has never been suggested 
that Java or Sumatra should have a mercantile 
marine apart from that of Holland. Is it 
because they arc small countries that they 
have no mercantile marine of their own ? 

A. Java and Sumatra are very large coun- 
tries from a sliipping point of view. 

Q. You say : ‘ All requirements of the trade 
-of the country are met bj' the mercantile marine 
of the British Empire, of which India forms 
a part, and the security of the country in time 
of war, through having at its disposal the mer- 
cantile marine of the British Empire, has 
recentlj^ been demonstrated.’ If there is an 
Indian mercantile marine, that will be a great 
advantage to the Empire. Its services can 
be utilised in time of need ? 

A. There will be no necessity for having an 
Indian mercantile marine. 

Q. If you have companies well managed 
by Indians and as part of the British mer- 
cantile marine, they would be of immense help 
in times of war ? 

A. My contention is not that there should 
b,e no Indian companies. What I say is there 
is no necessity for having an Indian mercantile 
marine as distinct from the British mercantile 
marine and there is less necessity for Govern- 
ment subsidies in order to make that distinc- 
tion. 

Q. Without subsidies the people of this 
country cannot stand the competition of well 
established companies ? 

A. I do not agree with that view. 


Q. If Indian companies are well established, 
then the subsidies may be withdrawn ? 

A. I do not at all agree with that. 

Q. During the last Avar, one enemy vessel 
“ Emdcn ” was able to do great haAmc. If 
there had been an Indian Mercantile JIarine, 
it AA'ould haA'e been of immense help to put 
doAATi the enemy ? 

A. I thinli if there had been an Indian 
mercantile marine at that time, the Emden 
AA’Ould'have had a much happier time and a 
lot more to do. It AA-as the British Navy that 
brought her to an end. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Lalnhhai Samaldas. — Q. 
Is it your opinion that tliis committee has not 
correctlj' grasped the situation in the* country 
in draAving up the questionnaire ? You say 
that the questions submitted have been based 
on the Avrong assumption that India possesses 
no mercantile marine ? 

A. What I sfiy is that India does possess 
a marine in common AA'ith the British Empire. 

Q. The GoA'ernment liaA'e appointed tliis 
committee to advise as to the best means of 
starting an Indian mercantile marine. They 
have not taken into account the existing British 
mercantile marine ? 

A. I do not agree Avith you. I think the 
point is to enquire Aidiether it is desirable to 
establish an Indian mei’cantile marine. 

Q. The Government of India and the Legis- 
lature have accepted that India ought to have 
a mercantile marine of her oaati. Taking that 
for granted do you tliink that the position 
just noAV is satisfactory ? 

A. I consider that the test of the question 
is Avhether there is sufficiency of shipping to 
meet the needs of the countiy and I say that 
there is at present a sufficiency of shipping 
to meet all the needs of the country. 

Q. Do you tliink yours is the final word ? 
Do you think that because the existing com- 
panies^ provide sufficiently for the needs ,of 
the country, India should not aspire for any- 
thing liigher ? 

A, I do not think that an Indian mercantile 
marine is necessary. 

Q. You Avould not alloAv India to have a 
Mercantile Marine of her own ? 

A. I do not consider it necessary. 

Q. You think that the existing companies 
cater for the needs of the country and tliere- 
fore India should not thinlr of having a mer- 
cantile marine of her OAvn ? 

A. They should certainly not think of sub- 
sidising one. 

Q. Do you think • they can start Avithout 
subsidy ? 
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A. I do not agree to the proposition of 
having a separate mercantile marine at all. 

Q. If Canada and Australia have a right to 
have their own mercantilo marines, "would 
you prevent India from having one ? 

' A. The experience of Canada and Australia 

, , ought to be a warning to India. 

' i <3. You allow us to have a mercantile marine 

j . of our own and if in the long run it docs not 
, pay we will give it up. 

> - A. I do not consider it necessary at all. 

, Q. You consider that we arc going out of 

’ our way and doing something inimical to the 
' ] interests of the Empire and the present com- 

< panics ?_ 

' A. I would say inimical to India. You 

i are suggestmg an enormous expenditure which 
I would be entirelj'- unnecessary, 
j Q. We have been told bj^ one witness in 

! Karachi that the idea underlying the appoint- 

' ment of this Committee and the two Bills that 
were before the Assembl}' was to drive out the 
existing British Companies from the field. I 
j hope that feeling is not prevalent here. 

: A. I am quite sure you disagreed with him 

and told him so. 

! Q. You just now said that j-our chief objec- 

tion to India’s having its own Jlcrcantile 
; Marine was the heavy financial responsibility 
J it would devolve on Government in creating 
and subsidizing the Mercantile Marine. I 
take it that that is your main reason ? 

A. The first reason is that I consider it un- 
ireccssary ; the second is that ii will be an 
enormous expense which is not justified and 
, wliich is not called for. 

Q. You said you were against protection 
of all kinds. Is that so ? 

' A. Generally speaking, I am oijposcd to 

|; protection in any form. 

Q. Even of infant industries as John Stuart 
Mill has told us ? 

' A. I am so strongly opposed to protection 

that I include everything. 

Q. You said you were not in favour of a 
I training ship to be established in India, but 
would like students to be sent to England 
I for that purpose ; do you suggest this because 
i‘ they rvon’t get sufficient training here, or is 
' it due to some other reason ? 

A. I have already explained that my objec- 
tions were two. In the first place I consider 
that the very great cost would not be justi- 
, fied and in the second place I consider it would 
be entirely unnecessary. Boys could be sent 
‘ to other parts of the world for the nccc^saiy 
training. 


Q. But for the coastal trade only, would 
it be necessary for them to have experience , 
of all climates ? 

A. A sailor is not a sailor who can’t go to 
an}’’ climate. 

Q. That is true in the larger sense ; but we 
are talking of w’hat is practicable ? 

A. There would bo very great difficulties 
in engaging as an officer a man who, if you 
sent the ship to certain point, would say he 
would not go beyond some other point. 

Q. Does the English cadet get experience 
of all climates before he is given a certificate ? 

A. He certainly has, generally speaking, 
a world-wide exiiericncc before he gets a certi- 
ficate. 

President. — I should explain that an English 
bo}' who is trained only in the British Isles 
would not be able to take a Second Mate’s 
certificate for the world. The apprentice- 
ship must be done in foreign-going steamers. 

Diican BaJiadvr T. Zfn;!gnc/mrfar,— What certi- 
ficate would he get in the first instance 'I 

President. — Ho Avould only get the Home 
trade certificate. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Lalnhhai Samaldas. — Q. You 
have here the Sibpur Engineering College to 
give education in Civil Engincciing ; they give 
training in Mechanical Engineering also. \V e in 
Bombay have the Victoria Jubilee Technical In- 
stitute and Government have provided money 
for giving all this technical instruction in 
various branches to train up Indians without 
any idea of getting a return. Government think 
they owe a duty to the citizens to provide them 
with certain educational facilities. Don’t yoii 
tliink that Goveinment are Iround to provide 
similar training in Marine Engineering and 
Navigation ? 

A. I do not think so ; I think you rather 
mistake my attitude, hly attitude is not 
antagonistic to having a training ship in Indian 
waters at all. I merely say that if you want 
the Indian boj's to be properly equipired, you 
must send them further afield. 

President. — Q. Only one ship (Worcester) 
w’ould take Indian aiqirenticcs at all. and, that 
would take only a' very limited number. 

A. I [ the experiment is tried in the Worcester, 
there would then bo something to go upon. 

The Honhle Mr. Laliibliai Samaldas. — Q. We 
have been told that the total number of officers 
in boats running on the coast as well as carry- 
ing trade from India to other countries would 
be 2,000 in the long run ; if that is so, don’t 
you thinlc that a beginning should be made 
when education can bo provided for, say 50 or 
100 men at a time. It will take two or three 
generations before we can get all men trained 
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up ; and sucli training cannot be done on the 
Worcester. -Win' should not Government do tor 
Marine Engineering vhat it has done for Civil 
aud Meolianical Engineering ? 

A. I would like to know before answering 
tliis question whether there is any desire on 
the part of Indians to go to sea. klj-- point 
is that there has been no desire evinced at 
all by Indian boys of the educated class to 
become sailors. I do not say that in a sense 
dcrogatoiy to Indian boys. When I look 
back over the last 50 or 60 ^mars, there have 
been thousands and thousands of Indians 
(I am not exaggerating) who have gone to Bri- 
tain, America and other Continental countries 
and all of them have gone there with a defi- 
nite object. Romo have gone to study law, 
some to stud}' medicine and some to study 
scientific trades. It seems to me that if there 
had been any real desire on, the part of Indian 
boys to become sailors, you would have found 
among these thousands and thousands of young 
Indians some one who expressed a desire to 
go abroad to be trained as a sailor. I have 
not heard of any such. 

Q. Don’t you think that, owing to the spirit 
in which all these English companies have 
been working, the spirit in Indians has been 
killed ? 

A. I do not think so ; I do not think the 
spirit ever existed. I v/ould like to empha- 
size that even in England there are only a 
limited number of boys who care to go to 
sea. You will find large tracts at home in 
which you will not find a single boy who wants 
to go to sea. It is not attractive to Indians ; 
for one thing, it is not a sufiicicntlj' lucrative 
profession ; it is a very hard life and it does 
not give a very great return. I have hoard 
of many Indians making fortunes, but I never 
heard of anyone making his fortune as a sailor. 

Q. That is the tragedy of the country : 
all our spirit has been killed. 

'A. I do not think that is a fair assumption ; 
what I say is that the spirit never existed. 

Q. History says that it did exist. 

- A. Not among the particular classes I am 
speaking of. 

Q. We are talking of the whole country 
not of any particular class. 

A. You must have a particular class to 
select j’our sea officers from. 

Q. The higher classes arc prepared to do 
their duty ; leaving aside those who may 
have caste scruples, don’t you think that a 
sufficient number of Parsecs, Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans would be prepared to come forward, 
provided the necessary educational facilities 
are given them 2 


A. I don’t quite agree. I have particularly 
avoided any reference to the disability that 
you speak about ; they undoubtedly exist. 

Q. Do you mean to say that brains" are the 
monopoly of the higher classes only ? 

A. I am rather speaking of what one would 
describe in a rough and ready way as the 
educated classes ; probably not the higher 
classes sociall}', but educated. 

Q. You said that America lost a good deal 
in shipping. Could you give us some more 
information on that subject? 

A. The Ship Subsidj' Bill that was brought 
forward last March was thrown out. The 
losses were enormous and the possible bene- 
fits were so small that the American Parlia- 
ment, Senate and Congress threw out the 
Bill altogether. I have some figures about 
the American losses. 

Q. Has the Act been repealed ? 

A. 1'he Bill was brought forward and throwiT 
out. It was one of President Harding’s pet 
hobbies, but he was not able to convince the 
country that it was to their advantage. I 
shall read from a cutting attached fr-oin the 
Englishnan dated the 24th September 1923. 
A'i bile giving the histor}' of Australian and 
Canadian State shipping, Mr. Bnrce. the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister presented for the edi- 
fication of Australians the balance sheet of 
the United States Skipping Board : 

Two ycar-s’ estimated loss 
ui> to March 171h, 1923, 
excluding interest and 
depreciation . . 30 crores of rupees 

The estimated gross capital 
cost of the fleet was . 900 „ ,, ,, 

To-day’s estimated value is 90 „ ,, ,, 

This means that the loss in capital was 
810 crores of rupees and itr addition to that,, 
they had trading losses of 30 crores in twO' 
years. 

Q. These are paper losses ; the mono}' was 
spent and the boats are there. The valua- 
tion is merely a question of value at a particular 
time. Has the amount which was spent in 
buying raw material been lost ? 

A. The money has been lost so far as the 
owners of the ships and the American Gov- 
ernment are concerned. 

Q. You say that it seems possible that the 
Canadian Government may have to abandon 
the project. What is your .authority for this ? 

A. When we sent in our written statement,- 
the position in Canada was less clearly defined 
than it is now. I hadn’t so much information^ 
then as I have now. Canada as well as Aus- 
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tralia embarked on shipping during tlic boom 
period and Mr. Bruce has given us a slalemcnt 
•of the cost of this adventure to the Canadian 
taxpayer : 

Gross loss for the year ended 

December 31st, 1921 . £1,800,000 sterling. 

Gross loss for the year ended 

December 31st, 1922 . £2,000,000 ,, 

(Gross capital cost of the 

fleet .... £14,000,000 
Estimated market value . £3,600,000 „ 

It is small wonder in the liglit of tlicsc figures 
•that the majoritj' of Canadians Jiavc come to 
.the conclusion iliat no money coxdd be made 
from shipping under State management and 
they, like the Australians, have fiad to pay 
ieavily for the Government’s adventure in 
shipping. It was recontlj' slated that the 
'Canadian State sliips and the EationaPRail- 
ways represent a loss which absorb tiic wliolc 
yield of tlie incometax in Canada. 

Q. That refers, I take it, -to State-owned 
.ships ? 

A. Yes. 

, Q, What about subsidies, tlie reservation 
of the coastal tiado and olhei- legislative mea- 
sures ; these might liclp indigenous enter- 
prises. State-owning is quite dilTcrent from 
State sub.sidies or Slate aid. whether it is direct 
in the form of money, or indirect in the form 
•of legislative measures. 

A. The common factor is that it is the State’s 
money in whatever wa}' it is spent. 

Q. lias Australia, Canada or America gone 
back on the principle of State aid ? Wc arc 
^iven to understand that in Australia they 
have not definitely made up their minds to 
give up. 

A. Since my written statement was sent 
to the Committee, they have actuallj’^ dis- 
posed of the whole fleet with the exception 
of a few steamers. 

(?. Have they dropped any of their legis- 
lative measures ? 

A. It is not a question of having dropped 
them so much as not having adopted them. 
The form that State aid took in Australia 
was the owning of ships ; the question whether 
they subsidize ships does not arise, because 
•they would run them in competition with 
ships they themselves own. 

Q. Has the reservation of the coastal trade 
been dropped ? 

A. That has not been dropped ; that still 
sexists to the detriment of the country. . 

,Q. They do not feel it ; we here feel it. 


A. Those who live in the country do fed it. ' 

Q. It has been suggested to us by some wit- 
nesses that some form of indirect Slate aid 
should be given to Indian companies, such as 
fixation of a maximum and minimum freight 
or the abolition of tlie Deferred llebate sysrera! 
Have you anything to say on about' these 
suggestions ? 

A. These arc outside the -province of the 
Committee and I would prefer not give niy 
opinion on them. It is not that I would not 
be glad to answer any questions put to me 
regarding these, but I think it proper that ue 
should confine ourselves to the two statements 
I have submitted to the Committee. 

Q. You said you had one Parsec Engineer 
under you ; wlierc wn.s he trained 7 

A. I can't tell you. 

Q. Docs your Company ever train up any 
Indian Enginceis? 

A. 1 think I am right in saying that we 
have had a certain number of Anglo-Indians 
who were trained as apprentices in our own 
workshojis. 

Diivnn Bahadur T. Banguchariar. — Q. I wish 
to place certain facts before you so that j’ou 
may remember them and consider your position. 

I suppose you believe in India becoming a 
sclf-govcrninc nation as jiart of the British - 
Empire at some future date ? 

A. J do not know what thht has to do with 
the mercantile marine. If India is a part 
of the Biitish Empire — I do not contemplate 
a time when she will not be — I do not think 
an Indian mercantile marine is necessary. 

Q. You know wc have been told that we 
arc put on the road to become a self-governing 
unit within the British Emjnre 7 

A. I quite realise that. 

Q. Do you believe in self-determination 
for any nation 7 

A. 1 will have to carefully consider the 

question. I am not prepared to give mj’ 

opinion on that now. 1 

Q. Are you aware that 87 ])cr cent of the 
coastal trade of India is carried on by non-. 
Indian companies ? 

A. Yes; they' arc carried on by British 
companies. I do not make any distinction 
between Indian and British companies. 

(?. You also know that 98 per cent of the 
ocean going trade with India is in the hands 
of non-Indian comiianics ? 

A. Yes ; in the hands of British companies. 

Q. Notwithstanding the connection with 
England for a hundred years and more, no 
Indian is yet able to hold even a sub-lieutenant s 
post in the Royal Indian Marine ? 
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A. 1 want you to remember the explana- 
tions I gave in regard to the absenee of Indians 
in the seafaring profession. 

Q. You also know that no Indian has got 
the chance of getting a training in his own 
country for the sea faring life ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Please remember also that the only 
country wheie he has the possibility’ of enter- 
ing under certain conditions and limitations 
in one of the three institutions which exist 
there is England which is 8,000 miles away 
from India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Please remember also that India pay’s 
in the shape of freight several crorcs of rupees, 
a substantial portion of which goes out of the 
country ? 

A. The major portion of it is spent in this 
country. j 

Q. Please remember also tliat the two im- 
portant British companies, tlic British India 
and the Asiatic refuse to lake Indians as cadets. 

A, I do not think it is so. 

Q. When tlie Bombay Committee which 
enquired into this question asked the British 
India they said : We are not in favour of 
employing Indians as cadets on board our 
ships. As a matter of fact there is no Indian 
Officer of any rank in any’ of the companies 
that are now running their tjade with India ? 

President. — Q. In the Asiatic company’ 
timre are a lot of engineers ? 

A. I mentioned one Parsi - engineer ; there 
may be other engineers also. 

Diwan BaJiadur Bangachariar. — Q. Please re- 
member also that at one time Indian sliips 
carried on trade with foreign countries ; they 
took the goods from India to Egypt and 
sometimes even to the Thames. Jly authority 
, for this is the Tylers History of India. 
Subsequently the Board of Directors passed a 
rule that all goods from India should be 
brought in English bottoms. 

A. Please do not inix up ancient histoiy 
with modern history. 

Q. I want you to remember that India as 
a nation had her shipping in those day’s ? 

A. I am inclined to think that many Indian 
ships u'ere trading irith tlie East coast of 
Africa and with the Persian Gulf and also Java. 
Indian ships do even now go to the Malay 
States. I rather imagine th^ there are more 
Indian ships employ’ed in th'at way now than 
there were before. 

Q. Remembering all these, please put" your- 
self in the position of an Indian ; do you think 
tbAt any man will tolerate such a state of 


affairs notwithstanding all this talk abou 
partnership in the British Empire ? 

A. It all depends on the point of view from 
which it is looked at. If y’ou get a certain 
work done for you by another nation and if 
it suits you to have it so done, then there is 
no question of national feeling at all. 

Q. Supposing 87 per cent of the coastal 
trade and 99 per cent of the foreign trade of 
England were in the hands of Indians, do 
y’ou mean to say that any’ Englishman would 
allow a ministry which allowed such a state 
of affairs to remain in power for a moment ? 

A. You are taking up a position that is not 
quite parallel to what exists in India. If the 
same disinclination had been shown by Scotch- 
men and Englishman to adopt the sea as their 
profession ns has been shown by Indians, no 
Englishmen oi* Scotchman or even an Irish- 
man would be exi>ected to object. The fact 
is that a business for which he had shown no 
particular inclination himself is done for him 
by’ somebody else. 

Q. Supposing a nation has no particular 
inclination for a particular tiling, then is it 
not the duty of the Government to promote 
that inclination ? 

A. My reply’ is that it is not necessary for 
tlie advancement ot the nation. 

(?. You do not believe in the grou’th of 
indigenous industiies in the country ? 

A. I consider tliat there are certain jiro- 
fessions in which the Indians have distinguished 
themselves. These, they find iiarticularly lucra- 
tive and tlicse liave such a strong hold upon 
them that they’ are naturally disinclined to 
take to other professions which do not hold 
out the same prospects. 

Q. My question was : Do you believe in the 
growth of indigenous industries in India, 
that is that raiv products should be conveited 
into finished products in this country ? 

A. That is a natural process of development 
in any’ country. 

Q. Tlie Industrial Commission investigated 
this whole matter and they recommended 
that the Government of India should here- 
after embark upon a policy of direct state 
intervention and protection. 

A. I do not want to express any opinion 
about the report of that Commission, but 
I should not accept -a statement as correct 
merely because it was a statement of that 
Commission. 

Q. If that is to be the policy of the-Govern- 
nient of India, namely the fostering of indus- 
tries in this country by direct and indirect 
aid, what objection do you have to the Govern- 
ment helping the shipping industry ? 

/ 
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A. I object because this industry is not 
necessary, for this 'country. The present needs 
of the country are fully met by the tonnage 
that is made available both by British com- 
panies and Indian companies. 

Q. Would not the same argument hold 
good for the cotton mills and for the steel 
industry ? 

A. There is no objection to the establish- 
ment of any industr3’' provided tliere is an 
opening for it. The main objection is to 
taxing the country in order to bolster up this 
shijrping industry. 

Q. You look at it more from the point of 
view of the tax-pajmr than from that of anj' 
other ? 

A. I do not think there is any objection 
in the world to the establishment of Indian 
companies and to their cari3'ing on trade 
so long as it is done by themselves. 

Q. I suppose you arc aware that more than 
20 Indian companies were started and that 
all of them came to grief with the exception 
of one which has survived because it entered 
into an agreement rvith the Britisli companies ? 

A. That is more or less correct. But I 
will point out the reason, that these companies, 
that were started in opposition to the existing 
companies, did not succeed was not because 
the3' Avere Indian companies. 

Q. You say India is well served b3' the 
existing comiJanies and that her needs are 
sufficiently met and that there is no room 
for any company Avhethcr British or Indian 
to come to prominence in the face -of the crush- 
ing competition rvliich it will have to face. 
Supposing in spite of all this, a new compan3' 
was started, what protection rvill 3-ou give it ? 

A. I should think that no company^ should 
be started under such circumstances. 

Q. If you alloAV the present state of things 
to continue, do you think the Indians will 
co-operate Avith ymu on those terms ? Do 
you expect them to co-operate Avith 3'ou as 
reasonable men ? 

A. I do not see AA'hy an Indian should refuse 
to co-operate with me on those teims. I am 
his servant and I have seiwed him Avell. If 
I AAunt an exjAerienced laAAyer, I Avill go to the 
best man, CA'^cn though he is an Indian. 

Q. Tlie service that 3mu render although 
excellent is at the expense of the Indian nation ? 

yl. It is not at the expense of the nation. 
You must not say^ that we are paid for the 
services we render. 

Q. It is certainly at the expense of the nation. 
No doubt India has been blind to her interests 
for a long time, but noAV she has awakened 


and you as slircAvd businessmen must icco''- 
nise that ? ° 

A. My point is that Indians have been 
shrcAvd enough to knoAV that it Avas not to 
their adA'antago to go in for shipping. 

Q. The old policy of non-interference on 
the part of Government of India has been 
changed into one of active co-opciation in 
the matter of the development of the industries 
of the countr3'. In AA'hat AAuy can you assist 
this committee to make recommendations to 
the GoA'crnmcnt of India as regards the develop- 
ment of the mercantile marine ? 

yl. 1 am opposed to Government assisting 
either diiectl3' or indirectly in the dcA'elop- 
ment of the mercantile marine not because 
this is India : if the same were to be done 
at home, ! Avould raise the same objection. 

Q. I suppose A’ou recognize that in no country, 
AA'hatcvcr ma3' be the present state of things, 
has shipping dcvcloijcd Avithout )State aid of 
some sort. 

A. No State aid has ever been granted in 
Great Britain. 

Q. I suppose you liavc read your History 
of England which sIioats that the State helped 
the British mercantile marine to defeat Dutch 
competition. 

yl. You must put out of consideration any 
State aid that might have been cnjo5’ed by 
England in ancient times. You arc probably 
referring to some Inmdieds of y’ears ago; 
but 3-011 must remember that the State aid 
AA-as not then against another pari of the Empire. 

Q. The object Avas the same, namel 3 -, to 
enable tbc country to AAithstand foreign com- 
petition ? 

A. You arc overlooking at the present time 
the fact tliat 3’ou and 1 are citizens of the 
same Emirire and our interests are one and the 
same. 

Q. At the same time you must recognize 
that one citizen is groAA'ing fat at the expense 
of the othci ? 

A. Yes; the laArycr citizen is growing fat 
(Laughter.) 

Q. EA-ciy Indian feds that his country 
suHcrs. 

A. No doubt a good many Indians take 
that A'icAv ; but I think that those who take 
that A’icw look at things from the wrong side. 
In the first place 11103- altogether set aside the 
question of the Empire. You liaA'c rro reason 
to sa5'' that 3mu are not treated Avell. 

Q. Yoir rrray Avith equal force say : Ai-hy 
should there be Indian doctors and Indian 
public servants ; there are enoirgh English 
doctors and Errglish public serwants who can 
attend to the rreeds of Irrdia ? 



A. If you raise the question of doctors, 
you are going against your outi argument. 
Indian boys go in hundreds to America and 
England to study for medicine. Tlie environ- 
ment of the Indian boy is sueh that from the 
time he is a boy, he grows up thinking of be- 
coming a doctor. The point is he never wants 
to become a sailor. 

Q. Indian boys do not take to sea faring 
profession because there is no place where 
thej’’ can go and get themselves trained ? 

A. That is not quite correct. 

Q. Conway will not take them up. The 
authorities of jthe Thames Nautical Training 
College will be prepared to take them provided 
sufQcient notice is given, no special arrange- 
ments are wanted in the way of diet and provided 
there is some one in England to take charge 
of them during the vacation and to whom 
reference may be made in case of illness or 
any other unexpected difficulties. 

A. These are' not real difficulties. Every 
one of these conditions can be fulfilled and 
Indian boys can enter the Nautical College 
and get themselves trained there. 

Q. In fact what is the opening for him if 
he gets himself trained ? 

A. -That is the very point from which he 
looks at the matter. He says the opening 
is not lucrative. 

Q. There is no opening at all, apart from 
its being lucrative or ncn-lucrative. The 
Asiatic and the British India are net in favour 
of employing. Indian cadets on board their 
ships. 

A. The objection raised by these compares 
is not because they are Indians. 

Q. In Conway and other places, they do 
object on the sole ground that they are Indians. 
They insist that the cadets must be British 
born. 

A. There is an opening in the Worcester 
under certain conditions. 

Q. Once he is trained what is the chance 
for him ? 

A. If he is proficient, he will get employ- 
ment anywhere. 

Q. I have put to you all the difficulties. You 
recognise that it is very difficult to get educa- 
tion and even for that he has to go 8,000 miles 
away from India. Even after getting himself 
trained there is not much opening for him ? 

A. I suppose -that is why the Indians have 
realised that shipping is not good enough for 
them. 

Q. With 4.000 miles of coast line, do you 
think that Indians are not fit for the sea far- 
ing profession. 


A. I say sea faring life does not attract 
them. 

Q. They fear that they have got little chances 
of getting on in this line ? 

A. That is a mere statement. Who fears ? 
Has a single person offered himself for train- 
ing ? 

Q. I suppose you believe in the doctrine of 
supply and demand. If jmu create a training 
ship, India is net going to become any the 
poorer thereby. Have you estimated the 
cost cf starting a training ship ? 

A. You must remember that this is not the 
case of the demand bringing the supply but 
of the supply bringing the demand. No desire 
has-been evinced by the youth cf this country 
to adopt a seafaring career. 

Q. Have you calculated what the cost of 
a training ship provided in India would 
be ? . . 

A. I have not made a definite calculation, 
but I can give you a rough idea. 

Q. Suppose you establish a training ship 
with the necessary equipment at a cost of 
about 3 lakhs of rupees and establish a school 
costing about, say, Rs. 3,000 or 5,000 per 
mensem. Do you think that India’s finances 
cannot afford this ? 

A. That is another thing. So far as the 
training ship by itself is concerned, I have 
already said that I have no objections to it 
at all. But if you ask me to say vhether 
I uould advise the Government of India to 
undertake the expense, I would not ; espe- 
cially at the present time I would strongly 
advise Government net to embark upon it. 

Q. The Government of India have with the 
Secretary of State about 6 crores of rupees 
on account of enemy ships captured during 
the- War. Do you think that this amount 
will be a proper item to indent ujjon for a 
training ship ? 

A. I think that India needs every penny 
that she has got, it doesn’t matter where it 
comes from. If she has six crores hidden 
away anywhere, she needs it. 

Q. I am merely putting it to you, whether 
there is any possibility of funds being found 
for tliis very useful item of expenditure. 

A. If India had lots ct money to throw 
about, there would not be the same objection, 
but at present it is too expensive a thing for 
India to go in -^fcr. 

Q. I have tried to imt it to you from the 
point of view which has been striking us and 
I vant you to consider it from that point of 
view. 

A. I have done that. 
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Q. Supposino; Government resolved npon 
doing something, can you give us any advice 
as to what form Government aid should take ? 
Say, for instance, the reservation of the whole 
or part of the coastal trade ? 

A. 1 do not agree to that. 

Q. Stopping the Deferred Rebate system ? 

A. That is a different thing. 

Q. Subsidies to Indian-owned ships ? 

A. I would not give subsidies to Indian or 
even to British ships. 

Q. Therefore j^ou should at least be willing 
to start a training ship and give facilities 
for training up Indians ? 

A. I do not recommend it from the financial 
point of view or from the point of view of its 
necessity. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Your first proposition 
is that, India being a joart of the Empire, 
there is no necessity for an Indian Mercantile 
klarine. 

A. I have said so. 

Q. Is there any objection to an Indian 
Mercantile Marine from the point of view 
of the Empire as. a vholc ? 

A. I think there is an objection to a separate 
subsidised Indian mercantile marine, that is, 
a mercantile marine purely Indian, subsidized 
by ’India, with a view to enabling it to secure 
the coastal trade from other ships belonging 
to other parts of the Empire. 

Q. Do jmu mean to say that in the Comity 
of Nations in the British Empire there would 
be any objection to an Indian mercantile 
marine 1 

A. I would object tc that on the same prin- 
cij)le as I vould object to a Mercantile Marine 
for Canada or Australia. I think the country 
will be better served by the iMercantile Blarine 
of the Empire. India cannot afford to lose 
the enormous sums of money that Canada 
and Australia have lost. 

Q. That may be because they were State- 
controlled lines ? 

A. !&Iy objection is that I do net recognize 
'India as a separate part of the Emirire : it 
is a part of the British Empire and it has a 
Mercantile Marine now in common with the 
rest of the British Empire. You are asking 
for a thing rvhich already exists. 

Q. The question I ask you about refers to 
an independent Mercantile Marine for India, 
manned and owned by Indians ? 

A. I object to a subsidized Mercantile Marine. 

Q. But that is an objection to the method 
of producing it ? 

A. If you ask me whether I have any objec- 
tion to ships being ovmed in India bj* Indians 
and manned by Indians simply by themselves 


without any subsidy and working in the opei 
market just as any other British shippinc 
companies, I have no objection at all. ^ 

Q. If as a result of owming and managint 
Indian ships all other ^ships rvere driven on 
b 3 ’' competition, would jmu be quite satisfied ? 

A. I have no objection to fair, unaided 
competition. 

Q. I think it comes to a Indian Mer 
cantile Marine, apart from the method o 
producing it. Would j'ou object to that 

A. This question is rather put in a peculia 
vray. If you ask me whether I would objec 
to Indians owning ships, I would saj' I don't 

Q. About the reservation of the coasta 
trade, it has been suggested to us that it migh 
be possible to compensate the existing Europca 
companies already in the trade in some waj 
Do you think there would be an 5 dhing objec- 
tionable in that 1 

A. I would object to the reservation of 
the coastal tra^lo for Indian ships against the 
ships of the British Empire under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Q. Even if those in the trade are compen- 
sated ? 

A, That would not alter mj’’ opinion at 
all. It would then simpl}’ be buying a ready- 
made fleet and excluding other ships of the 
Empire. M,v point is that India is a part of 
the Empire and that the coast of India should 
be open to the ships ef the Empire. 

The Ho7i'hle Mr. Lahihhai Samaldas . — Q. 
Would jmu include the Colonies also which do 
not treat us equall}' ? Is there to be no 
reciprocity ? 

A. With regard to reciprocity, if there is 
any question of making a bargain, I would 
onlj’’ approve of it if it were done with a view 
to having absolute free trade. 

Sir Joint Biles. — Q. Would not complete 
reservation to Indians drive out British ships 2 

A, If jmu reserve the coastal trade of India 
to Indian-owned and Indian manned ships 
it -would, ipso facto, drive out cverj'- British 
ship. 

Q. The statement made was that there was 
no intention of driving out ships. Bj' reser- 
vation, it is meant that there would be com- 
jranies registered in India -with a mafority of 
Indian capital and a majority of Indian manage- 
ment ? 

A. That A^'ould drive out, not necessarily 
British companies, but coniipanies owned in 
any’- other 'part of the Empire. 

Q. You do not see any’- jrossible circum- . 
stances in which they would not drive out the 
ships of the other parts of the Emjrire ? 

4- No. 
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Q. It has been stated that it is net the inten- 
tion to drive out British ships ? 

A. There could be no other result. If 
you reserve the coastal trade of India for 
only Indian-ovTied ships, that is, if you • do 
not allow any other ships to trade on the coast 
of India, I cannot foresee anj- other result. 
If you say that the Indian coast is to be closed 
tc anj^ ships other than Indian-owned ships 
or Indian manned ships, it naturally follorvs 
that every ether ship is excluded, whether it 
belongs to the Empire or not. 

Q. You said that until theie w.as evidence 
of a desire on the part of Indians to go to sea 
j^cu would not train them ? 

A. I did not quite saj^ that. I said, that, 
as there was no evidence of that desire, I did 
not think it necessarj to create facilities fer 
training here. 

Q. What evidence would you require ? It 
has been put to us this morning that it is very 
desirable to create a training ship which would 
take, say, 200 or 300 Indians to sea with a 
view to discovering whether, w'hen thej' came 
back, they Avere quite willing to stick to the 
sea life. If 20 or 30 per cent of those sent out 
came back and had the desire and a sea spirit, 
Avould you think it sufficient ? 

A. It Avbuld depend entirel}^ on the number. 
No one would deny that this Avould be a certain 
evidence of the desire and a continuation cf 
that exijeriment w'ould probably bring out 
the result. 

Q. WhateA'er desire they have, there will 
be no openings for them. If they express a 
desire, rvould that be sufficient evidence ? 

A. I should at least have CAddence of a 
fact AA'hich I had not knoAA-n before. I have, 
of course, already stated that I aa'ouM raise 
no objection to the establishment of a train- 
ing ship by itself. 

Q. We have had some difficulty in arriving 
at *a conclusion as to the amount of money 
that gees out of India on account of freight 
charges. You have ansAvered it in part by 
saying tMt a great many of the crcAV are Indians. 
Could you help us anjj- further with figures as 
to the percentage of labour, as to their Avages, 
etc. ? 

A. I can not give them to you right ofl. 
On Board an ordinary steamer, 3 mu Avill pre- 
babh' haA'c 9 Europeans and 80 to 90 Indians. 
In our OAvn office aa^c have, sajq 40 Europeans 
and 400 Indians. 

Q. Could 5 'ou giAm us posith’^e figures later ? 

A. I could give you apprp.ximate figures 
so far as the number of Indians emploj-ed are 
concerned. Taking the Arhole number >of 
ships and siriling an a\'eragc of the creAA*. one 


could tell A'ou hoAA manj* Europeans and hoAV 
manj’’ Indians are employed. 

The Hon'ble 31r. T^hO'hai Samaldas. — Q. Can 
Amu give us the total amount spent on the- 
European staff and that spent on the Indian 
staff without gmng the names of any ship ? 

A. It must be remembered that the Euro- 
pean staff is a trained staff ; it is a scientific 
staff. 

Q. We AA-ant to find out AA'hat percentage 
of monej^ remains in India and what percen- 
tage goes out. Can j'ou gwe us some idea 
AA'ithout disclosing names ? We have been, 
given figures ranging from 15 to 70 crores. 

A. It can be Avorked out by taking the 
dii’^idends paid bj’' the different companies.. 

Q. We AA'ant to knoAA’ the salaries paid to 
the European staff ? 

A. As a matter of fact a very large propor- 
tion of the salancs of European officer.^ does 
remain in the country. 

Sir John Biles.— Q. We' have to find out 
hoAV much India realK’^ loses on account of 
freight charges. You said that a large pro- 
portion of the freight Avas spent in the countrj'’ j. 
hoAv much of the freight does the ship-owner 
get as interest on his capital ? 

A. That is the point P meant to bring out. 
If you haAm a successful industrj’-, it attracts 
foreign capital ; the interest has got to be iraid 
for that, it does not matter AA'here it comes 
from. 

Q. Have jmu anj? experience of Indian- 
built ships ? 

A. We have one small Indian built ship, 
called the Badra. 

Q. Is it a AAmll built ship ? 

A. It is rather a technical question and' 
I AA'ould like that to be answered bj’- an expert.. 
I do not ImoAV that she is not Avell built. 

Q. Have j’-oii any idea of her cost relatively 
to a ship built in England ? 

A. I could not gh’e 3 mu figures right off and I 
AAOuld not be justified in expressing an opinion' 
as to Avhat the hull Avould cost in England., 
It AA'ould perhaps cost noAV half as much as it 
did at the time it AA'as built. I do not thinlc 
it Avould be possible for me in this particular 
instance to give you relative costs. 

Q, Has she any bearing on the comparison ? 
A. She Avould not be a very fair instance- 
to take, because her cost was ve’' 3 ' high com- 
pared AAith AAhat it AAOuld be to-day. 

Q. Would you emplo 3 '- Indians if the 3 - AAeie 
as efficient as Europeans ? 

A. I can see no objection. We emploA* 
Indians in different capacities and there cer- 
tqinl3>' AA'ould be no objection to emploA’ing- 
them because the 3 ’ are Indians. 
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Q. You also said that there rvas no reason 
why they should not ho assisted in beinj; 
•trained? 

A. I see no reason whatever. So far as 
the establishment of a training vessel is con- 
cerned, I do not think the c.Kpcnsc would be 
justified. 

Q. Can you toll us why the Indian has 
not taken to shipping ? 

A. Do you mean shipping as opposed to 
sailoring ? 

Q. Shipping is the whole and sailoring is 
a part of it. I mean owning of ships. 

A, I suppose they made so much monej’’ in 
other directions that they did not care for 
this line. 

Q. Is that the real reason ? 

A. One rather hesitates to answer that 
question ; the answer may indicate a want 
of appreciation of the ability of Indians. They 
take to certain things because they are familiar 
with them and these arc less world wide than 
shipping. But cartainly the Scindia company 
has been managing shipping in a businesslike 
way. 

<3. There was time when India had its 
own marine. It has not got that now. Can 
you give us the reasons why that change has 
taken place ? 

A. I think it is natural 'evolution. 

Q. Why docs not tho Indian evolve in this 
direction ? 

A. Probably ho considered there wore greater 
opportunities of success in other directions. 

Q. Do you know whether the Conway and 
Worcester training ships are supported by 
Government or maintained by private enter- 
prise ? 

-4. The ships wore presented by the Govern- 
ment and they arc maintained by private 
enterprise. 

Sir Arilmr Froom. — Q. You are against 
State aid for the Indian mercantile marine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In fact you are against protection of anj’’ 
-sort ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have no objection to Indian owned 
ships calling themselves the Indian mercantile 
marine as long as they are owned By Indians 
and managed by Indians ? 

A. I do not like that name. I would rather 
have the name “ British Mercantile Marine.” 
The name “ Indian Mercantile INIarine ” con- 
notes limitation. The Indian Mercantile Slarine 
is really a part of the British m wantile marine 


and they are protected by the British navy. 
Therefore there should be no separate name. 

Q. Have you ever heard of a general desire 
from Indian gentlemen to have an Indian 
mercantile marine irrespective of the cost 
to the Tnditin Government ? 

A. I do not think they have expressed any 
desire. . 

Q. We have heard from some gentlemen 
that there is that desire. But have you heard ? 

-4. I have not' heard that desire expressed 
at all. I have been transacting business 
with my Indian friends for the past 23 j'cars 
and I have never heard them express such 
a desire. 

Q. Do you consider that the taxpayer in- 
India would cliccrfulh' shoulder the burden 
involved in the creation of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine ? 

A. I am sure ho would not. I do not think 
that is confined to Indian Jlcrcantile Marine 
only. The Indian taxpayer would very strongly 
object and verj* propcrlr* too, to the grant of 
any subsidy. 

Q. Some witne.sscs have suggested the rais- 
ing of money by levpng a charge of S annas 
per ton of cargo imported into or exported 
from this country in non-Indian owned ships ? 
Would j'ou object to this proposal ? 

A. I should very strongly object to that. 
I object to any distinction being made between 
the British Itlorcantilo Slarine and tho Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. Supposing a law was passed giving cITcct 
to this levy of 8 annas, who would feel the 
burden ? 

A. The burden will fall upon the people who 
use the cargo. 

Q. It is merely another form of taxation ? 

-4. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Another witness suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should guarantee a dividend of 6 or 
8 per cent on the capital of newly started 
Indian companies irrespective of whether 
the company runs at a loss, rvliich may mean 
that Government might pay about o6 per 
cent. What is your opinion on this suggestion ? 

-4. I am opposed to that, because it amounts 
to bolstering up a weak industry’- at the cxircnso 
cf tl’o tax-payer. 

Q. You are of opinion that India's needs 
arc adequately served by British ships ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. In Bntish ships you include Indian owned 
ships also ? 
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Yes j I make no distinction. 

Q. You are aware that Australia reserves 
her coastal trade ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us hew that is regarded by 
the traders and merchants in Australia ? 

A. I rather hesitate to express an opinion 
on behalf of the traders there. But I think 
it is recognised that by such reservation higher 
freights have to be paid because there is less 
competition. 

Q. One witness who has been dowui in Australia 
told us that the reservaticn of the coastal 
trade was strongly objected to bj' the merchants 
and traders. Are you surprised at that ? 

A . 1 am not at all surprised. I should saj- 
there are very good gi’ounds for their being 
dissatisfied. 

Q. 'If the coastal trade is reseiwed to a limited 
number of sliijis then -they cannot cater for 
all the needs of the country ? 

A. If the coas'tal trade is reserved then the 
companies may limit the tonnage to any extent 
they like. They need not care whether the 
traders are served well or not. They have no 
competition to fear. , 

Q. The existing companies on the coast 
have fought against any new company coming 
in to share their trade ? 

A. Tt is not a question of their oiiposing 
a new company because it is an Indian com- 
Tiany. They nould equally oppose another 
British company coming into their trade. 

Q. We have been told by witnesses over 
and over again that if facilities are given, 
educated boj^s null be nilling to come forward 
in hundreds to go to sea. Can you tell us 
any means bj'^ which Aie can test the truth 
of this statement V 

A. Thousands of Indian bo3^s go to England 
to be trained in a large number of professions, 
but not one has ever taken to the sea faring 
profession. I do not thinlc sea life is suffi- 
cientljr attractive to them. The other daj' 
I was speaking to a man who has been 34 
years in the shipping business. He told me 
that onh' cnce in his whole experience had 
he known of an educated Indian express- 
ing a desire to go to sea’ but when pressed on 
the pcint, he said : Ko. In other words, 
in a romantic moment he said he w'anted to 
go to sea. But he was not prepared to carry 
out his intention that was one experience in 
34 j'^ears. In mj’’ experience of 23 years, I 
have never heard of any educated Indian 
expressing a desire to go to sea. 

President . — Thank j'Oii very much. 


Extract jrom the “ Englishnum” dated the 
24th Sepiemher, 1923. 

SOCIALISM IN ACTIOh. 

Three Shipping Ventures. 

An Object-Lesson. 

i\Ir. Archibald Hurd writes in the Dailif 
Telegraph : — 

We are frequently told to look towards 
the Dominions if we would study the working 
of various Socialistic theories ; but it is not 
always easj' to get at the facts. Statistics, 
handled with intention, can be made to prove 
almost anything. Once a Socialistic experi- 
ment is entered upon, its supporters indulge 
in a good deal of wriggling before they admit 
defeat. If failure is demonstrated bej’ond 
cavil, then thej’’ parade w'hat thej'^ claim to 
be indirect benefits, which are sometimes 
incapable of effective exposure. But the 
Prime jMinister of Australia has provided an 
admirable illustration of the waj’- in which 
the nationalisation of industiy works bj-^ reveal- 
ing the history' of the adventures in shipping 
of his own Dominion and Canada, and he is 
surclj' above reproach. 

Shipping is an international trade, and it 
may be said stands alone ; but all the trade 
of this country is, in varynng degree, inter- 
national, because our prosperitj' depends upon 
the extent to u hich we succeed irr selling goods 
or rendering services, such as banking and 
insurance, to other people. We cannot hope 
to hold our own iir exportmg manufactured 
goods or coal, or in performing various financial 
operations, unless efircienc^' is combined with 
cheapiress. The Socialists profess to believe 
that they can so reform human nature that 
men will work for the communrtj' at large 
more cheaplj* and more efiicierrtlj'^than they 
w ill work for the support of their orvn families ; 
and under the New Social Order everyone 
is to be happy and well-to-do. 

Australia's Losses. 

Mr. Bruce, the Australian Prime Minister, 
has just delivered the funeral oration over 
the most ambitious scheme of nationalisation 
which his Dominion has ever attempted. 
During the war that Government acquired a 
number of ships, which it proceeded to ope ate 
under ideal conditions ; there was a shortage 
of tonnage, and, though 'British shipping was 
controlled and subjected to a severe limita- 
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cion of freight rates, the Australian ships ran 
free from all restraint as to sailing and also 
as to profit. Wo heard a good deal at that 
time of the success of the venture under those 
exceptional conditions. But, as every business- 
man realises, it is necessary to take long views 
in tile case of the Australian State Fleet. The 
venture is being wound up, and iNfr. Bruce 
has been explaining why this course is being 
taken. The experiment has proved far too 
costly to be continued as tlic following oflicial 
statement indicates : — 

Gross loss, vear ended 
June 30th. 1922 . . £1,171,000 

Estimated gross lo.'^s for 
year ended June SOlli 
1923 .... £l,(i2(;.IoO 


Tot in . . £2,797, l.'iO 


Gross caiiital cost of fleet £14,1.')G,938 
To-day's estimated market 

value .... £1,7 18, 1.70 

What do those figures indicate ? They 
reveal a capital loss, which has come out of 
pockets of the Australian people, of nine ami 
a half million pounds sterling ; and, in addition 
a revenue loss of nearly £2,800,000 ; and if 
those losses be offset against the profits made 
during the shipping boom " and account 
be taken of the insurance fund, the Australians 
are apparently over £0,000,000 out of pocket. 
It is also suggested by Mr. Bruce’s speech that 
this shipping, unlike the British shipping, has 
contributed nothing tc the Commonwealth 
Treasury by way of taxation, even when during 
the boom it nas making profits. 

At any rate, failure is now admitted. The 
heavy losses are to be wiped out, and the ships 
are to be handed over at the reduced valua- 
tion to a Board of not less than three or more 
than five directors, who will be appointed bj' 
the Government. They will, we are assured, 
be free from political interference. I wonder ! 
With the ships, the Board is also to take over 
the Cockatoo Dockyard, another State venture 
which cost £2,726,000 and is now valued at 
£4,00,000. The Board will have no working 
capital, and, since the Government are hold- 
ing the Debentures on the full, though reduced, 
valuation of the proirerties, it is admitted that 
it cannot go to a bank or other financial insti- 
tution and obtain an overdraft in the ordinary 
way. It is i^rovided that “ the Treasurer shall, 
out of the Consolidated Revenue, advance 
to the Line a sum for working capital, or shall 
guarantee an advance by a bank for working 


capital for the Line of an amount that shall 
not exceed 25 per cent of the capital for the 
time being outstanding.”. That means that 
the Australian tnxpa 5 -ers, having lost about 
eight millions sterling on this venture, are to 
be called ujion to find a further large sum for 
working capital. That, of cour.se, is their 
affair, and not ours. But their experience 
is not without interest, as the Socialists in our 
mid.st toll us it is to these young and enter- 
prising Dominions that we should look for 
guidance. Far be it for me to criticize any 
acts of tho Australian Government ; but the 
consequences of (hose Acts are worth study. 

Caxaiia’s Exceuienck. 

Cann<la, ns well ns Australia, embarked in 
shipping during the boom pcrio(i, and Mr. 
Bruce has given us a statement of the costs of 
this adventure to the Canadian taxpayers ; 

Gross lo.«s. yenr ended Dec- 
ember 31st, 1921 . . £1.800.000 

Gross loss, venr ended 
December 31st, 1922 . £2.000.000 

Interest . . , £1,000,000 


Totai, . £4,800,000 


Gross capital cost of fleet . £14.000,000 
To-day’s estimated market 
value (say average £10 
pertond.w.) . . £3,000,000 

It is small wonder, in the light of those 
figures, that the majority of the Canadians 
came to the conclusion long since that there 
was no money to be made from shipping under 
State management. .‘Vnd they, like the Aus- 
tralians. have also had to pay a hoa\'y 
price for their Government’s adventure in 
ship-building. It was recently stated that 
the Canadian State ships and the national 
railways represented a loss which absorbed 
the whole j’iold of the income-tax. These 
Dominions have learnt that the State cannot 
build ships, nor run ships, at a profit. And 
what is true of shipping is true of railways, 
mines and other industries. The State is a 
failure in business, whether its activities be 
viewed from the angle of its emploj^ecs or 
the taxpayers ; and by its incfllcicnt manage- 
ment and rising losses it contributes to the 
impoverishment of the community at large. 

While giving the history of Australian and 
Canadian State shipping, hlr. Bruce also turned 
an eye to the United States, and presented 
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for the edification of the Australians, the balance- 
sheet of the United States Shipping Board : 

, Two years’ estimated loss 
(up to March 17, 1923, 
and excluding interest 
and depreciation) . £20,000,000 

Estimated gross capital 
cost of fleet . . £614,000,000 

To-day’s estimated market 
value (about 10,000,000 
tons d.w.) . . . £60,000,000 

An EprECTiVE Waentng. 

The Australian taxpayers, it was suggested 
bj"- Mr. Bruce, might turn from their own losses 
to the even heavier losses of the Americans, 
and congratulate themselves that they had 
not fared so badlJ^ But if we bear in mind 
the disparity of population and wealth of 
Australia and of the United States, it is not 
by any means certain that the Australians 
have much ground for satisfaction. After 
all, the losses on the American State shipping 
have been incurred by a countrj’^ which is 
fabulously wealthy, and which has a popula- 
tion of 110,000,000 whereas the Australians 
number less than 6,000,000. 


It would be a task of supererogation to 
stress the moral of these three experiences 
in nationalisation. The experiments w’ere tried 
by different Governments under varjdng con- 
ditions. All who were concerned in the manage- 
ment and operation of the ships, according to 
the Socialists, worked under the energising 
and uplifting inspiration that they were pro- 
moting, not their own selfish interests, but 
the welfare of the community at large. And 
yet these adventures have failed. Thej^ are 
all bankrapt, and the losses have fallen upon 
the general body of taxpayers. That is not 
our concern. I would not dare to do more 
than suggest that, since we are urged to watch 
the working out of nationalisation scheme 
overseas, we should take note of the figures 
revealed by Mr. Bruce. We may also con- 
gratulate ourselves that, though British ship- 
ping under efficient private management is 
passing through a period of serious depression 
the British taxpayers have not to make good 
those losses. On the contrary, they profit 
directly from the low level to which freights 
have fallen, while in the immediate past they 
have gained by the many millions British 
shipo-wners have paid into the Treasury in 
incometax. corporation tax, and excess profit 
duty. 


Witness No. 33. 

The BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Calcutta. 
Written Statement. 


Q. 1. This question is not, in the opinion of 
the Committee of the Chamber, clearly drafted 
as it is difficult to understand what is meant 
by the expression “ shipping industry.” If 
it is intended to mean the building and the 
running of ships by the people of India then the 
question is, the Committee submit, based on 
an incorrect assumption. India is not a separate 
country but is an integral part of the British 
Empire ; and her trade is served by the mercan- 
tile marine of the British Empire, and pro- 
tected by the British !N’av3'. Icnown 

to the Committee it has never been suggested 
that the development of the trade of the country 
has been hindered by an insufficiency of shipping 
tonnage. And, unless such a complaint is 
made and substantiated, there can be no justi- 
fication for the Government incurring the heavy 
financial responsibility of creating a subsidised 
Indian mercantile marine. The evidence which 
is adduced in Appendix C does not appear to 
be relevant to the issue. Each of the countries 
named is a separate country ; and the subsi- 


dies have been granted Avith a view to the 
maintenance of a national mercantile marine 
in each instance. The case of India is entirely 
different. It is not a separate country. And. 
as a part of the British Empire, it already 
enjoys the benefit of having the greatest mercan- 
tile marine service in the world. No sugges- 
tion has ever been made that Java or Sumatra, 
which are parts of the Dutch Empire, should 
have a mercantile marine apart from that of 
Holland ; that the Phillippines should have a 
mercantile marine apart from that of America ; 
that French China should have a mercantile 
marine apart from that of France ; or that 
Formosa shoirld have a mercantile marine 
apart from that of Japan. 

The principal reasons given by the Govern- 
ment of the Urrited States for their desire to 
pass the Shipping Subsidy BiU were that the 
trade of the country corrld not be fvrlly deve- 
loped, and that their security would be in danger 
in time of war, if they did not possess a national 
mercantile marine. These reasorrs do not apply 
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■to Iiidin. All the requhenients of the trade of 
this country are met by the mercantile marine 
of the British Empire, of -which it forms a part ; 
and its security in time of -war, through ha-dng 
that mercantile marine at its disposal, has been 
recently demonstrated. The financial res- 
ponsibilitj' of a Government undertalung the 
establishment of a subsidised mercantile marine 
has been slio-mi by the experience of the United 
States of America. The loss in -svhich that 
country has become involved, as the result 
of the operations of the American Shipping 
Board, amounts to manj'^ crores of rupees. And, 
as may be recollected from reports received from 
America, the idea of subsidising a national mer- 
cantile marine has been abandoned. In only 
two parts of the British Emphe has any real 
attempt been made to form a separate mercan- 
tile marine. These arc Canada and Australia. 
Jn the case of Canada the operations of the 
Canadian Government mercantile marine have 
resulted in enormous losses, and it seems possible 
that the Canadian Government may, o-wing 
to the force of public opinion, have to abandon 
the project. In Australia the establishment 
of a mercantile marine ornied by the Govern- 
ment has also resulted in enormous losses, 
and it has been resolved to dispose of the major 
portion of the Government fleet of steamers. 
For the Government of India to adopt a policy 
of creating a subsidised Indian mercantile marine 
would mean, the Committee of the Chamber 
consider, that they would bo undertaking a 
serious financial responsibility for which 
there is no~justification. 

Q. 2. It is clear that this question refers 
to shipping entei-priscs by the people of India 
as entirely separate from shipping enterprises 
by the people of other 2)arts of the British 
Empire. So far the people of India have shown 
but little aptitude or inclination for shipping 
enterprises ; and in the opinion of the Chamber 
this is the only thing that militates against 
the development of the shipping industry. 
But for this they would probably have been 
by now as firmly established in the shipping 
induslrj'^ as they arc in other industries. 

Q. 3. As 'vriU be seen from the answer to 
question 2, the present position is not, in the 
opinion of the Chamber, due to difficulties or 
disabilities. The Committee cannot, there- 
fore, suggest any measures, as they do not 
admit ‘the existence of the difficulties or dis- 
abilities contemplated by the question. 

Q. il. The Committee of the Chamber are 
against any form of State aid. Such aid is 
in their opinion most undesirable and would 
.•serve no useful puipose. It would be merely 
an additional burden on the taxpayer, and 


would ultimately tend to increase the cost 
of Ihdng in the counti-y. 

Q. 5 <£’ 6. In view of the Committee’s answers 
to question 4 these questions do not arise, 

Q. 7. The Committee of the Chamber do 
not favour the grant of navigation bounties, 
or any form of subsidy to vessels owned by the 
people of India as against vessels onmed by 
other British subjects. 

Q. S, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 & 17. It is 
unnecessary to reply to these questions, which 
all deal with navigation bounties, as the Chamber 
is strongly opposed to bounties in any form. 

Q. 18. On broad principles the Committee 
of the Chamber are in favour of open trading 
on the coast of India, But many foreign 
nations exclude British sliips from their inter- 
coastal trade, and the Chamber would be pre- 
pared to agree to the exclusion, from the Indian 
coastal trade, of ships owned by such nations. 
They would not agree to the reservation of the 
Indian coasting trade for ships owned' by any 
one section of the British Empire as against 
aU other sections. 

Q. 19. The Indian coastal trade is now, and 
has always been, adequately served by British 
shipping. And consequentlj' the policj’’ of 
reservation would have a good effect on the 
trade, provided that the reservation was con- 
fined to British ships, and to sliips of those 
nations who do not differentiate on their own 

tj 

coasts against British subjects. But to reserve 
the Indian coastal trade for an Indian mercan- 
tile marine, which at the moment is not in 
existence, would be fatal. It would cause 
incalculable hardship to those engaged in the 
coasting trade if all shijis were kept off the 
coast until a mercantile marine, owned and 
managed by Indians was slowly developed. 
Indeed by the time the development was com- 
plete, if that time should ever come, it may 
be safely assumed that the trade rvould have 
been permanently diverted to other routes. 
And, even on the assumption of the existence 
of an Indian mercantile marine, such a reserva- 
tion of the trade would be at best merely a 
a means of enriching a small section of the 
community, that is to say a few ship-ownei-s, 
at the expense of the general taxpajmr. 

Q. 20. As the Chamber could in no circums- 
tances countenance the reservation of the 
Indian coastal trade as is suggested, the ques- 
tion of imposing conditions need not be con- 
sidered. 

Q. 21. This must depend to a largo extent 
on the length of the voyages, the trades to be 
provided for, etc. But it may be accepted, 
the Committee of the Chamber think, that the 
shipping now running in the coasting service — 
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or at any rate the new ships— are the most 
suitable for present day recLuirements. They 
represent the result of many years experience 
and may be taken to represent as nearly as 
possible what is reijuired. 

Q. 22. The ships required for the Indian 
mercantile marine cannot at present be built 
in India, and the Committee do not recommend 
the establishment or development of a Govern- 
ment dockyard for this purpose. 

Q. 23. Large ocean-going ships cannot be 
built in India at the present time, nor can 
they be satisfactorily engined and boilered, 
principally by reason of the difficulties m the 
way of manufacturing boilers in tliis country. 

Q. 24. It is the opinion of the Committee 
of the Chamber that shipbuilding, meaning 
by that phrase the construction of ocean- 
going sliips, does not exist in India. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that the situation of the 
industry is satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 
It has to be remembered that marine ship- 
building is a highly specialised and technical 
industry’’ which in westei'n countries has been 
slowly evolved and developed. It may be 
considered to be the result of many generations 
of experience acquired by the maritime peoples. 
It is largely dependent on numerous other 
industries, and in particular on the manufac- 
ture of steel and the component parts of marine 
engines. 

Q. 25. The Committee repeat that _ there 
arc in their opinion no difficulties or disabili- 
ties at present apparent, simply because the 
industry docs not exist. 

Q. 20. The Chamber is strongly against 
State aid in the formation and development 
of such industries. 

Q. 27 tb 28. As the Chamber is opposed to 
State aid, these questions do not call for replies. 

Q. 29. The Chamber is strongly opposed to 
bounties in any form. 

Q. 30, 31, 32 tb 33. In view of the answer 
to question 29 these questions do not arise. 

Q. 34. As the Customs tariff of India is 
imposed for revenue purposes the Chamber 
is strongly opposed to any concessions. Tor 
such become merely a bounty, the burden of 
which is thrown upon the general taxpayer. 

Q. 35. In view of the answer to question 
34 this question need not be considered. 

Q. 36. At the present time a. small number 
of wooden ships are built in India, and they 
serve a useful purpose to a certain extent. 

Q. 37. The situation is not unsatisfactory 
so far as it goes, but the Committee of the 
Chamber do not recommend its development. 
The building of wooden ships of any size was 
proved during the war to be uncommercial. 


Q. 38, 39, 40, 41 cb 42. As the Chamber can- 
nbt recommed the development of wooden ship- 
building, these questions do not call for replies. 

Q. 43. There is obviously great difficulty - 
in effecting the insurance of Indian-built wooden 
sliips ; and, in the opinion of the Chamber, 
there is no remedy for this. 

Q. 44. So far as is known to the Chamber 
the youths of -India have not up to now shown 
any desire to follow the sea in the capacity 
of officers in the mercantile marine ; and the 
Chamber does not anticipate that any. Govern- 
ment action would alter Ihis state of affairs. 
The desue for a seafaring life among people 
in other parts of the world, is, it must be 
remembered, traditional and hereditary. It 
cannot be artificially created by State action 
among people who have no natural tendency 
towards a seafaring life. 

Q. 45. In principle the Chamber has no 
objection to the Government taking steps in the 
du-ection proposed. But unless there is strong 
evidence of a desue on the part of the youths 
of this country for such training — and of this 
there has been no sign hitherto — the Chamber 
does not consider that the Government Avould 
be justified in undeitaking so costly an experi- 
ment. The nautical school established by the 
Government as an experiment in Masulipatam 
has proved to be a failure. , 

Q. 46. The Chamber would oppose any 
scheme of technical training that did not include 
a long period of sea-service. 

Q. 47. There is no objection to a preliminary 
training in a training sliip so long as it is not 
allowed to interfere Avith training at sea. But 
the Committee thinlc that it should be under- 
gone in more severe Aveather conditions than 
prevail in India, so that the boys may be more 
adequately equipped for a general seafaring 
life. To ascertain the extent of the demand 
the Government might, as an experiment, 
offer scholarsliips to boj's anxious to be trained 
in the home training ships. Government would 
then be able to see hoAV many of the applicants 
Avent through the course. The training ships 
should not be supported by the Government, 
beyond the grant of these scholarships. 

Q. 48. Government might help by a system 
of scholarsliips, the value of which should be 
sufficient to pay a part, or CA^en the Avhole, 
of the boy’s passage home, and his expenses 
during a full course of trainiug in a training ship. 
The boys should first pass an educational test 
for the purpose of selection ; and the papers 
in the test should be set by the training ship 
authorities in the United Kingdom. 

Q. 49. This question does not arise. 
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Q. 50. The Chamber is not in favour of the 
establisliment of a nautical college on shore. 

Q. 51. The Chamber is of the opinion that the 
boys should serve for four years as apprentices 
in vessels of the mercantile marine, or for two 
j’ears in a training sliip in the United Kingdom 
and then for three years as apprentices. 

Q. 52. The Committee of the Chamber are 
not aware of any difficulties put in the way of 
cadets of Indian nationality by any of the 
training ships in England. Nor do they anti- 
cipate any difficulty vith ship-owners. They 
are, however, also not aware of any desire on 
the part of the boys of the educated classes 
in India to apply for admission to these estab- 
h’shments. 

Q. 53. As a rule the premium required for 
apprentices is small, and it is returned in the 
form of pay during the period of apprenticeship. 
The payment of the premium should obviously 
be made by the boy’s parents, or guardians, 
rather than by the State. 

Q. 51. This question does not call for a 
repty. 

Q. 55. Apprentices on training ships in the 
United Kingdom are given free food. But 
it does not seem to be likely that boys of the 
right class would have any difficulty in provid- 
ing their oum uniform and clothing. 

Q. 56. The cumculum should be similar 
to that pursued in the training ships Conway 
and Worcester. 

Q. 57. The Committee consider this to be 
unnecessary. The British officers who come 
to India as boys find no difficulty in passing 
their various examinations in India for Board 
of Trade Certificates, udthout having recourse 
to Study in nautical academies. Indian officers 
should have no difficulty in doing the same. 

Q. 58. This question does not arise. 

Q. 59. A certain number of Indians on the 
Bombay side, mostly Parsis, follow the sea in 
the capacity of engineers in the mercantile 
marine. 

Q. 60. The Chamber is of the opinion that 
the Government need take no active steps to 


provide special training for engineers for the 
merchant service. There are facilities at present 
existing for Indians to be trained as engineers, 
and no special training is necessary to become 
an efficient marine engineer, except such as the 
individual requires when he is appointed as a 
junior engineer to a sea-going ship. 

Q. 61, 62 (b 63. These questions do not arise.- 

'Q. 64 tfc 65. The Chamber has no obseiva- 
tions to offer regarding the Ilo 5 -aI Indian Jlarine. 

Q, 66. The Chamber accepts this principle 

Q. 67. The Chamber has no other conditions 
to suggest. 

Q. 68. The Chamber would oppose the 
granting of postal subventions for the puiqjose 
of favouring one class of British sliipomier as 
against another class. Postal contracts should 
be given to those companies who are best able 
to carry them out efficiently, provided of course 
that they are owned •within the empire. 

Q. 69. The Committee of the Chamber would 
oppose any scheme for indirect aid to any 
particular class of shipowner, just as strongly 
as they ojDpose direct aid. 

Q. 70. As the Chamber has not advocated 
either direct or indirect State aid the question 
of finance does not arise. If State aid is decided 
on, the necessar}' funds can only be raised by 
taxation. In other words, the general tax- 
payer udU have to provide the money for a 
time to create artificially an Indian mercantile 
marine which is not required for the trade of 
the country. The Chamber is of the opinion 
that the demand for an Indian mercantile 
marine owned, managed, and manned by 
Indians is artificial ; and that the question 
has been raised for political purposes. If 
there were a real desire inherent in the country 
to encourage the ship-o'WTiing industry, such 
an industry would have been built up before 
now by private enterprise. The great Indian 
cotton industrj’^ for instance was built up 
without an 3 ’^ suggestion from politicians, pro- 
tective legislation, or subsidy from the Govern- 
ment. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. J W. A. BELL, representing the BENGAL CHAMBER OP COMMERCE, 
examined at Calcutta on the 19th December 1923. 


President. — Q. In reply to question 18, 
you saj’^ : But inanr* foreign nations exclude 
British ships from their inter-coastal trade, 
and the Chamber -would be prepared to agree 
to the exclusion from the Indian coastal trade 
of ships owned bj-^ such nations. 


A. As I am strongly in favour of free trade, 
I rather hesitate even to adopt such retaliation. 

Q. Who drafted the replies to the question- 
naire, a sub-committee of the Chamber ? 

A. The questionnaire was issued to every 
member of the Chamber and the memberb 
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■were asked to send in their replies. A consi- 
derable number of members did send in their 
replies. A sub-committee ■was formed to go 
through the varipus replies received from the 
members and to dra'\v up a reply to the ques- 
tionnaire. The General chamber then accepted 
the draft. 

Q. In repty to question 22 j’ou say: The 
ships required for the Indian mercantile marine 
cannot at present be built in India and the 
committee do not recommend the establish- 
ment or development of a Government dock- 
yard for this purpose. Is it because the 
Chamber is against State aid' that they raise 
this objection ? 

A. That is an elaboration of their objection 
to State aid. 

Q. Supposing in future vre can produce steel 
plates in India and supposing the labour pro- 
blem is got over and supposing ships can be 
turned out as economically as elsewhere, would 
the chamber even then object to the establish- 
ment of shipyards ? 

A. They would certainly not object. At 
j)resent it is possible to get launches built in 
India and the firm with which I am associated 
have got a large number of small craft built 
and everything we can get built in India we do 
get built here. 

Q. In answer to question 37, you sa}'’ : The 
building of wooden ships of any size was proved 
during the war to be uncommercial. From 
the post-war point of view, do you consider it 
still uncommercial ? 

A. They would be uneconomical because the 
Indian traders would prefer to send their cargoes 
by steam vessels. The Indian Avooden ship is 
out of elate, just as the British wooden ship is 
out of date. 

Q. It Avas suggested that AA^ooden ships Avith 
auxiliary engines might proA’e . economical ? 

A. I AA'Ould not take it as a business proposi- 
tion. 

- Q. On any particular ground ? 

A. A AA^ooden ship Avith a small auxiliary 
engine can never comxAete Avith a steamer in 
point of regularity of arrival at its destination, 
in the terms of insurance, and in its capacity 
to caiTy cargo. A merchant Avill naturally 
prefer a steamer to a AA-ooden ship because the 
steamer can preserA^e the cargo better. The 
cost of maintaining a Avooden ship will be A’^ery 
great as compared AAdth its value and its earning 
capacity. 

Q. You say in reply to question 45 that the 
nautical school established by .the GoAmrnment 
at Masulipatam has proved a failure. The 
failure is due to the fact that the scheme Avas 
draAAm up in the belief that it AA-as possible to 


educate a boy right up to the time he becomes 
an ofiicer AAdthout sending him to the sea? 

A. My information is that it died a natural 
death because people ceased to take any interest 
in it. 

Q. In reply to question 60, your chamber 
says : There are facilities at present existing for 
Indians to be trained as engineers and no special 
training is necessary to become an efficient 
marine engineer except such as the indmdual 
requires Avhen he is appomted as a junior 
engineer to a sea-going shij). Do you mean to 
say that no training is necessarj^ ? 

A. They mean that no special college is 
required for training a marine engineer. 

Q. The existing facilities are in the Avork- 
shops ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is said that the fact that marine 
engineers are confined to constraction work 
militates against their success ? 

A. A large amount of repair AA'ork is done in 
the Avorkshops. In our oaati Avorkshop Ave 
do a large amount of Avork in repairs. 

Q. But it does not give an apprentice fair 
chance. We are running a dockyard in Bombay 
and the Engineer says that ajAprentices trained 
in Avorkshops cannot be compared Avith a man 
AA'ho has been trained in a shipbuilding yard 
because he has not seen the engines that he is 
going to work ? 

A. What the chamber means is that a 
separate college is not required for the training 
of marine engineers. 

Q, If in the lAostal contracts they giA'e, the 
Government of India put in a clause that the 
companies Avhich receiA^e a subvention should 
take so many Indian apjArentices • if they are 
forthcoming, do you think it is objectionable ? 

A. At the present time, I think it Avill be 
unfair, because it has never been shoAvn that 
suitable people exist. It is possible that most 
unsuitable candidates might be forced on the 
companies. 

Q. If a training ship is established and if 
they undergo training for a certain period, do 
you think there Avill be objection to tailing 
them as apprentices eA^en then ? 

A. I do not Avant to give an opinion until 
it is actually put into operation. I do not 
Avant to talk about a hypothetical person Avho 
does not at present exist and who may never 
exist at all. I want somthing more tangible 
before I can express an opinion. 

Q. ' Supposing there AA'ere Indian- 
OAATied, Indian-manned and Indian-ofiBcercd 
ships of the requisite efficiency, Avould you 
think it unfair of Government to reserve tho 
actual postal subA^entions to Indian shipping. 
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irrespective of tlie general trade ? It lias been, 
suggested that they might reserve the trade, 
saj', between Bombay and Karachi or Calcutta 
and Rangoon. 

A. Who would protect these mails ? 

Q. I think it is agreed by a good manj' that, 
if the Government of India are to do anything 
in the nature of subventions, they must also 
have an Indian Navy to take its due share in 
protection. It has been strongh' considered 
and advocated by the Committee on Imperial 
Defence that India should protect its own coast. 

A. My general proposition remains that one 
part of the Empire should not be given any 
advantage over another. 

Mr. Jadit Nath Roy. — Q. In reply to question 
24, you say that marine ship-building is a highly 
specialized and technical industrj’’ which in 
western countries has been slowly developed 
and Avhich is the result of many generations 
of experience. India had no experience in 
steel ships before. Can they not make a 
beginning now ? 

A. If they .can do it c.n an economic basis, 
if thej’’ extend the present yaixls in which they 
build small craft, no one would have any objec- 
tion, but you can’t suddenly come and saj’ 
that a country should become a shipbuilding 
country. It is not a question of years, it is 
a question of centuries. 

Q. You can make a beginning and do it 
graduallj', with some sort of State aid or pro- 
tection. 

A. No State aid should be given. 

Q. All things that come from England have 
to pay a duty, but ships built in England 
haven’t to pay an Indian dut 3 '. 

A. I spent 3}- hours the other day trying to 
oppose the imposition of a duty on steel* I 
recognize that the country must live and that 
these small duties that are imposed are for 
revenue purposes. They are not for protec- 
tive purposes and I am against protective duties. 

Q. In England jmu have not to paj"^ any 
duty ; in India j'-ou have to paj* a dutj* which 
adds to the cost of vessels. 

A. No duty you would paj* will be anj^thing 
like the expense that you would have to incur 
in bringing the ship out to India. In England 
you have not to paj^ a dutj’’ and, therefore, 
you can build cheaper there, but you have to 
bring it out to India. 

Q. Whj’’ not build the vessels in India ? 

A. I am afraid that Government would 
object to that on the ground that they must 
have revenue of some sort, and even with the 
duty added to the cost of the ship. I assume 
that the duty for the ship built here is nothing 


as compared to the cost of bringing out the 
ship to India. 

Q. Do you object to anj* sort of construction 
bounties ? 

A. I am opposed to anj' sort of construction 
bounties. 

Q. Even to give the industrj* a start ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said that in the Pilot Service there 
was objection to Indian lads associating with 
others. Is that so ? 

President. — What lie said was that there 
were 3 posts reserved for Indians. 

Mr. Jadn Nath Roy. — Q. Is that due to lack 
of qualifications ; thej* have had no facilities 
for training ? 

A. We come back to the same point that 
they have never shown anj* desire, because 
they have not looked upon it as a sufficienth* 
attractive profession. 

The Honhle Mr. Lahtbliai Sa7naldas. — Q. You 
know perhajjs that some industries were started 
bj' Government ns pioneer industries in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. Would j'ou 
have anj*' objection to Government starting a 
sliip- 3 *ard as a pioneer or model in one place ? 

A. I do not know tlie conditions under 
wliich the industries were started in U. P. 
and the Punjab. If it weuld be a question 
of launching out Govcnimcnt money in an enter- 
prise that would not hold out very much hope 
of success. I would be against it. 

Q. Would you object to the question being 
examined ? 

A. I think that everj'thing should be 
examined ; wc arrive at the truth bj* examining 
things. 

Q. You know that we arc deficient in the 
manufacture of boilers. If a company is 
started, would j'ou have anj* objection to 
giving it a sort of guarantee that Government 
would purchase a certain number of boilers. 
You know that the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany who manufacture rails have got a 
guarantee from the Government of India that 
thej* would annuallj' take 20,000 tons. Would 
you approve of that sort of Government aid 
for boilers or engines in connection with the 
ptying of steamers ? 

A. The question of boilers for a steamer 
is a verj* technical affair. 

Q. If somebody wants to put in his monej* ? 

A. If private individuals start a boiler 
industry, I think they ought to be encouraged : 
Government must guarantee nothing. 

Q. What encouragement would you then 
give ’ 
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A. I am quite sure that if any boiler industry 
"U'ere established in India, tenders b 3 ' that 
firm would be sympatheticallj' considered. 

Q. In jmur repljr to question 1, j'ou said that 
there has been no insxifficiency of tonnage. If 
there is a monopolj' and freights are raised, 
does it not prove that there must be insufficicnej'^ 
of toimagc ? If there had been fair competition, 
freights would naturally be brought down. 

A. You cannot bring the freights down below 
a point at which the service will paj'. 

Q. In your last question 3 'ou say that your 
Chamber is of opinion that the demand for an 
Indian Sfercantilo Marine owned, managed 
and manned bj' Indians -has been raised for 
political purposes. Have j'ou anj' grounds 
for saying that ? 

A. That is the Chamber’s opinion. As 
a matter 'of fact, there are no economic grounds 
for it. 

Q. You said jmu had built some barges and 
launches in India. Were thej^ assembled here 
or were thej’’ cntirelj' built with the materials 
aTOilable in India ? 

A. We have a large number of launches 
entirel}' built in yards in this countiy. I do 
not know if the plates for building them were 
obtained from England or from Tatas. 

Q. Were the^' quite satisfactorj’ for the 
luiq)osc for which thej' were built ? 

A. Entircl}' so. 

Q. The cost of building would not be extra- 
Vagant. compared to what it would be in 
England ? 

J. I do not think so. 

Q. What was the biggest one ? 

A. We had a set of three of 90 ft., we have 
had them as big as 150 feet. 

Q. With regard to wooden ships you said 
that thej" Avere not suitable for ocean-going 
purposes. If thej^ Avere fitted AA'ith auxiliaiy 
motors, AA'ould jmu accept them ? 

A. I do Jiot think thej^ AA'Oukl be an econo- 
mical method of transport. 

Q. What about small rhmr boats ? 

A. I Avouldn’t haA'e a riA'er boat built of 
Avood. 

Q. In reply to Sir Arthur Froom, I think 
you said that you had no objection to Indians 
qua Indians in any AA-ork. 

A. I personally haA'c no objection to an 
Indian as an Indian. 

Q. We haAm been told that an Indian ship 
containing cargo has been clasfed as second 
class for the purpose of insurance, merely 
because it Avas Indian. 

A. The question of classifying a steamer 
for in,surance business does not depend on the 
management at all. It depends on the class 


of the steamer. If -I were doing the classi- 
fying, I AAmuld not classify a boat as second 
class bacause she was Indian managed. 

Q. But that, feeling is there. Is there not ? 

A. That feeling should not be there. 

Q. You can remove it. 

A. I AA'ant to dissipate that feeling. 

Q. Sir Arthur Froom asked jmu Avhether j'ou 
Avere in favour of a surcharge of 8 annas a ton. 
Do j’-ou object to that on the ground that it 
should not be discriminating ? It is a tax 
IcAued from all, Indians, Britishers, everj'bodj', 
for the j)urpose of extra rcA'enue. 

A. That.AVOuld depend on the needs of the 
countr3'. 

Q. What Avould be the increase, Avould it 
be very heavy to the small consumer ? 

A. If 3'ou haA^e heard some of my Bombay 
friends discussing an increase of even 4 annas 
in freight, 3^00 AA-ould haAm some idea of the 
•feeling AA'hich a suggested increase of 8 annas 
would haA'C. 

Q. In 3 'our reply to question 18, your Chamber 
sa3' that the3' Avould not agree to' the reserva- 
tion of the Indian coasting trade for ships OAA’ned 
by an 3 ' one section of the British Empire as 
against all other nations. What do you mean 
b 3 ’ that ? 

A. The Chamber’s point is that they Avould 
exclude foreign companies aa'Iio exclude British 
ships.' j! 

Q. Purely as an economic question? don’t 
you think that the internal competition will 
kcej) doAATi the freights if the Indian coastal 
trade is reseiwed for Indian ships ? 

A. The exclusion of the tonnage of an 3 ' 
countr3' from the coastal trade Avould have 
a tendenc3^ to raise freights all the AA-ay along. 
I do not think it is a good thing and it AA'Ould 
onl 3 ’^ be justified if it AA'ere done in order to 
make a bargain AA'ith another countr3' to admit 
British ships to their coast. 

Q. Australia reserved her coastal trade. 
If Australia AA'as making a good profit, why 
should she be deficient in tonnage ? 

A. The coastal trade of Australia, being 
confined to certain ships, has a tendenc 3 ' to 
raise the freight on the coast of Australia, but 
that docs not mean that, because a j)rofit is made 
by the Australian OAATiers. a large number of 
companies would be started. It requires a 
huge capital to enter the shipping industry 
and you run A'ciy great risks. 

Ditcan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. As re- 
gards the fear of freight being increased if the 
coastal trade is reserved, I think that fear can 
be remoA'ed by legislation by fixing maximum 
and minimum rates. 
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A. Yes, it can be; but it ^voulcl be an 
unusual legislation. It would be so unusual 
that it would be difficult to put into operation. 
There is no country in the world where legis- 
lation of such a sort has been attempted. 

Q Your Chamber’s reply to question No. 1 
is more or less the same as the reply of ilessrs. 
Mackinnon and Mackenzie to the same ques- 
tion ? 

A. The opinion of Messrs. Mackinnon 
Mackenzie was communicated to the Chamber. 
The Chamber appointed a sub-committee which 
w ent through all the replies received and the 
sub-committee drafted the leplies to the 
questi annaire on the basis of the rcpTIcs received 
from individual members of the Chamber. 

Q. Was the letter of Messrs. !Mackinon 
ilackenzie circulated to the other members ? 

A. No. Their letter was sent in to the Chamber 
in common with other letteis from other 
members. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Is it not true that large 
ships can compete successfully with small 
ships on account of their size ? 

A. Generally speaking it has been proved by 
experience that it is more economical to run 
a ship of a certain size. 

Q. You cannot build wooden ships of large 
size ; is that not the reason why wooden .ships 
have been driven from the field ? 

A. I suppose there must come a point bejmnd 
which wood is not a .suitable material for 
"building ships. 

Q. If the large ship is more economical to 
rtir. and if large ships cannot be built of wood 


for structural reasons, then that is why wooden 
ships were driven out of the trade ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. If anj^ one wants to go to sea can he not 
go as an apprentice in a tramp ? 

A. Somo tramps do take apjwcntices. 

Q. If an Indian is so keen on going to sea and 
if there is no opening for him in this countrj% 
he can go to England and get the training in 
a tramp V 

A. At present there arc no Indians in tramps 
because they have expressed no desire to be 
trained to tlie sea. 

Q. You think the boiler making industry 
will succeed in India ? 

A. It is rather difficult to cxpre.ss an opinion 
as to whether any particular industry can thrive 
or not. All I can say is that there is a fair field 
for a boiler indiistry in India. 

Q. Will it succeed ? 

A. Provided it is run cconomicalha 

Sir Arthur Frooni. — Q. Mr Pangachariar was 
asking you whether the letter of Messrs. 
Mackinnon Mackenzie was circ;ilated to the other 
members of the Chamber. I take it that the 
letter of your firm was considered by the special 
eommittce of the Chamber along with other 
letters from other linns ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Because the views of the Chamber practi- 
cally coincided with that of Messrs. Jlackinnon 
Mackenzie they embodied the reply of the 
latter in their reply to the qtiestionnairc ? 

A. Quite so. 

President . — Thank j’ou very m\ich. 


Witness No. 34. 

Commander E. C. WITHERS, C.I.E., R.I.M., Port Officer, Chittagong. 
Written statement, dated the 10th August 1923. 


Q. 1. I consider that the Shipping Industry 
in India as a whole is at present in an unsatis- 
factory state. 

Q. 2. {a). The Deferred Rebate Sj'stem 
combined with Liners’ Conferences as at present 
operating militates against local enterprise. 

(6) In the small ventures which have come 
under my notice on the eastern side of India 
the owners are too eager to obtain quick and 
large profits. 

(c) The owners prefer to obtain cheap and 
mediocre labour than to pay more for good 
officers and crews and refuse to spend monej^ 
on their ships to keep them in an efficient state 
of repair. 


(d) The prompt payment of crews’ wages 
by owners is a secondary consideration. 

(e) Owners have little or no idea of main- 
taining discipline on board their vessels and 
this lack of discipline is accentuated by the 
conditions stated in (c) and (d) with the result 
that irregularities occur which depreciate the 
turn over. 

Q. 3. (a). Legislation wherebj' the Deferred 
Rebate Sj'stem may bo curtailed or eliminated 
in certain ports or rims, or 

{b) The establishment bj" law of maxima 
and minima rates of freight for coastal traffic. 
This might also be affected by the establish- 
ment of a Committee of control who would 
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fix these rates from time to time according to 
the markets. • 

In tins connection I am of opinion that every 
Dominion and Colony, including India, with 
sufficient maritime interests to warrant the 
adoption of such a course, should become 
self-supjjorting so far as its coastal shipping 
is concerned and, as this seems to be inti- 
mately connected with the shipping of the 
Empire, I attach certain suggestions (Appendix 
A) which I have made regarding the Deferred 
Rebate Sj'stem cum Liners’ Conferences, with 
a view to finding some basis for consideration 
Avheroby the bad points of this combination 
may be eliminated and the good features 
retained. 

Q. 3. I do not consider that financial aid 
should be given by the State as a matter of 
principle but as a matter of expediency, if it 
is found that the establishment of a maxi- 
mum and minimum freight rate is unwork- 
able or that the operations of the Deferred 
Rebate System cannot be conveniently ■ cur- 
tailed, then perhaps some form of State aid 
may be considered. 

Q. 5. I do not consider that State aid is 
desirable but it might in certain eventualities, 
become necessarj% vide 4. I am of opinion that 
in the initial stages State aid may take the form 
of a loan, subject to certain conditions, to 
approved registered companies. The extent 
of the loan to be based upon the amount of 
capital subscribed by the shareholders, such 
subscribed capital to reach a certain definite 
minimum before a State loan can be considered. 

Eurthei' conditions of loan would be : — 

(fl) Vessels to be of not less than 1,000 tons 
net and to be classed at Llyods and 
insured. 

(b) Officers to be British imtil such time 

as Indians have acquired the neces- 
sary qualifications. 

(c) Crews to be entirely British Indian. 

(d) Each vessel to carry Indian apprentices. 

(e) Any other conditions regarding trades 

on which to be employed, speed, etc., 
as may be deemed desirable. 

Q. 6. Vide clause 3. 

Q. 7. I do not favour navigation bounties 
in the initial stages, but consider that when 
shipowning -with the aid of State loans has 
become popular and when Indian shipomiers 
have acquired by experience and by following 
in the footsteps of those firms old in the trade, 
an efficient organisation, then the system of 
loans may be abolished and. if it is found neces- 
sary, which should not be the case, a system 
of navigation bounties might be considered. 


If the necessary legislation or other means 
are adopted to minimise the effects of the 
Deferred Rebate System, the Indian shipping 
industry should, when once floated and main- 
tained for a period of years on a sound basis, 
be in a position to take over tlio coastal trade 
of the Indian Empire. 

Q. 8 to 17. I am not in favour of navigation 
bounties in the initial stages of the shipping 
industry, because I consider that such a system 
would be a drain upon tire resources of the 
countr5’- out of all proportion to any benefit 
to trade which might be derived. 

The Indian has yet to learn how to own and 
run sliiirs on a sound commercial basis, and 
I d6 not consider that financial aid bej’ond 
the loan*; already recommended would, be 
conducive to efficiency and progress. 

Q. 18. Coasting trade for the present should 
be open to fair competition amongst all vessels 
flying British colours. 

Q. 19. In tire infancy of an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine, such reservation would lead to 
liardship on the part of traders who rely upon 
regularity of shipment, and if carried out to 
any great extent would cause incalculable 
harm to trade. 

Q. 20. Vide clauses 5 [d) and 19. 

Q. 21. Vessels of from 1,000 to 1,500 tone, 
net, with ample accommodation for deck 
passengers and modem cargo-working 
appliances. 

Q. 44. Yes, a considerable number is desirous 
of following the sea in the capacity of officers 
in the Mercantile Marine but the majority 
wishes to forego the necessary training as 
apprentices in sea-going vessels to qualify 
themselves to become officers. 

Q. 45. (a) Until a sufficient number of 
likety candidates comes forward who are willing 
to follow the accepted course of training it 
docs not appear reasonable to ask Government 
to expend money on institutions or training 
establishments on leaving which the young 
ihen will refuse to be indentured as apprentices 
in sea-going vessels. 

(b) No. 

(c) Private enterprise. 

Q. 46. I am of opinion that a course of pre- 
liminary training in an establishment on shore 
attached to which there should be a training 
brig, would be preferable to sending boys 
straight to sea. In this way some idea of 
discipline could be imparted which is an essential 
at sea, and little understood by the modern 
youth. 

In tills connection I was called upon for a 
note regarding the establishment of a Nautical 
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College in Bengal, a copy of wliieli is attaehed 
herewith as Appendix B. 

Q. 47. In India, and it may be found expe- 
dient to resort to State aid for a period 
sufiSciently long to enable the Institution to 
become self-supporting. 

Q. 48. I see no advantage to be gained bj' 
sending cadets to England for training for -so 
long as an Institution is established on modern 
fines in India and the Indian shipping industry 
is confined to coasting trade. 

Q. 49. To begin with, one Institution should 
be sufiicient assisted financially by the State 
until such time as it is able to support itself 
by the levy of fees, and/or by endowment by 
the Indian Shipping Industry. 

Q. 50. A nautical college on shore with 
training brig attached. 

Q. 51. I consider that the boys should serve 
their apprenticeship in steamers of the Mercan- 
tile Marine. 

Q. 52. I understand that British shipowners 
are averse to accepting Indian apprentices 
but as the subject has not come before me I 
am not able to give am'- helpful ideas beyond 
expressing an opinion that the first thing to 
start is an Indian Shipping Industry. V/hen 
this is accomplished there should bo no difficulty 
in placing apprentices except for the caste 
question which seems to mo udll remain a 
^fficulty in years to come. 

Q. 53. Government should not be called 
upon to pay any portion of an apprentice’s 
premium. 

Q. 54 and 55. I recommend that after leaving 
the Nautical College the cadets should serve 
then' apprenticeship in vessels of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 56. Boys entering the Nautical College 
should be matriculates and the curriculum 
of study at the college should be similar to that 
in such institutions in England. 

As an apprentice he should learn to put into 
practice those things which he has learnt more 
or less in theory at the College and qualify 
himself to pass the Board of Trade examination 
for Mates and Masters. 

Q. 57. Yes, and would suggest that they 
might be run in connection -vnth existing Govern- 
ment Colleges. 

Q. 58. Bombay and Calcutta, one at each 
port and may be attached to one of the colleges 
there. This Department should be assisted 
financially by Government until such time as 
it may become self-supporting by fees or by 
endowment by the Indian Shipping Industry 
or both. 


<3. 64. Until a training ship is attached 
to the Royal Indian Marine I would suggest 
that selected candidates may be sent to England 
for training as in the case of certain candidates 
for the Indian Army. 

I would not be in agreement with any proposal 
to establish a combined training ship for the 
Royal Indian Marine and Indian Mercantile 
Marino as I consider that candidates for service 
under the Crown should be carefully selected 
and suitable to hold the Eng’s Commission 
and especially in view, of the possibility that 
the revival of an Indian Navy may be an event 
of the near future. 

Q. 65. Yes, Government may negotiate with 
engineering firms in England with a view to 
arranging for a requisite number of selected 
candidates for Commissions in the Engineering 
branch of the Royal Indian Marino to serve 
their apprenticesliip. 

Q. 66. I accept the principle but I am of 
opinion that long-distance mail contracts, 
so far as ships arc concerned, -will cease to exist 
in the not distant future, and tliat such services 
will be carried out by air. 

Q. 67. In the immediate future I consider 
that a general speeding-up of long-distance 
mail services should be insisted upon within 
the British Empire in order to facilitate Imperial 
trade therebj'- gradually eliminating foreign 
competition both in sliipping and the supply 
of commodities in British markets throughout 
the Emi>ire and strengthening the Imperial 
bond of unity. 

Q. 68. Efficiency and unfailing regularity 
of sailing.s, etc., seem to be essential qualifica- 
tions required of steamship companies com- 
peting for mail contracts and such may be 
given to that film Avhicb, it is con.sidered, best 
complies with these two desiderata for a period 
not exceeding two years, which may be renewed 
at the expiry of that term. 

Q. 69. No useful suggestion presents itself. 

Q. 70. I am not in a position to suggest 
financial ways and means. 


APPENDIX (A). 

Letter from Commander E. C. Witwees, C.I.E., 
R.I.M., Port Officer, Chittagong, to The 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Marine Department, Calcutta, No. 392-P., 
dated Chittagong, the 31st July 1923. 

With reference to letter No. 2352-jMne., 
dated the 10th July 1923, enclosing a copj' 
of letter No. 3588. dated the 28th June 1923, 
from the Government of India, Department 
of Commerce, to the Secretar}’^ to the Govern- 
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ment of Bengal, Jlaiine Department, regarding 
the recommendations of the Imperial Sliipping 
Committee in respect of tlie Defened Eehate 
System. I have the honour to state that the 
whole question of Liners’ Conferences and 
Deferred Rebates is one in which I have been 
interested for some time and I have endea- 
voured to find a basis for the solution of the 
problems involved. 

2. It seems clear from the “ Recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Stripping 
Rings” and the “ Final Report of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee on the Deferred Rebate 
System ’■ that while being in general agreement 
with the coirtention that some form of 
combination amongst shipowners is a necessity 
j'et the dangers of such conferences ” 
combined with the present .sj'stcm of deferred 
rebates arc equally clearly demonstrated 
tending to form, as they do, monopolies over 
which there is no control and which portend to 
become so powerful that shippers, no matter 
how well-organised in association, will be 
forced to accede to the shipowners’ demands. 
In fact to quote the very important minority 
report of the Royal Commission, the signatories 
of which find that the conference system with 
the deferred rebate has created a monopoly 
“ the limitations upon which arc in many cases 
illusory and which generally tend to decline.” 
The evil would appear, therefore, to exist in the 
combination of these two factors one of which 
is admitted to be a necessary concomitant of 
modern commcicc, and the various solutions 
whieh have been sought as alternatives to the 
other, namel}', the deferred rebate sy.stem, 
seem to indicate that it is tacitly admitted that 
that system is conducive to harmful results 
in Inter-Imperial trade. 

.3. With the end in view of abolishing the 
evils of this combination and retaining and 
e.xpanding the good features, I have endea- 
voured to draw up a scheme whereby : — 

(a) The desiderata of the Liner’s Con- 
ferences are retained without the 
danger of monopolies being formed 
to the detriment of Inter-Imperial 
trade and at the expense of the 
shippers ; and 

(h) The necessity for a deferred rebate 
system no longer exists and at 
the same time' securing regular,- 
frequent and efficient services at 
moderate, equal and stable rates of 
freight. 

4. In the absence of sufficient data I am 
unable to deal with extensive 4ptail but submit 
my outlined suggestion in the hope that it may 


serve a useful purpose as a basis for considera- 
tion in dealing with the vexed questions under 
deliberation. 

Imperial Shipping Board, 

In paragraph 64 of the Final Report of the 
Imperial Shipping Committee on the Deferred 
Rebate System allusiorr is made to a previous 
recommendation made by the Committee that 
an Imperial Shipping Board should be set up 
vested with certain powers of conciliation and 
arbitration. And further “ among the con- 
templated pur-poses of such a Board were 
enquiries into complaints regarding Inter- 
Impcrial ocean freights and conditions and. 
spccificallj% the exercise of conciliation, between 
intere.sls concerned. Such a body in permanent 
session and with increasing experience of ship- 
ping conditions throughoirt the Empire would 
be well fitted to investigate disprrtes and, 
in the course of a continuous and cai-eful sur-vey 
to determine whether any further measrrres 
than those indicated in this Report may become 
necessary.” 

2. It is on tlic constitution and functions of 
such a permanent Board that the following 
scheme is based. 

3. In paragraph 32 the report speaks of the 
irecessity for efficient organisation in the dis- 
tribxition of the world’s trade and the “ liner 
service requires fleets of ships operating in 
unison and consequently large capital resources 
and a carefully perfected central administra- 
tion.” 

4. Such organisation and administration 
exist in the Liner’s Conferences lor the various 
trades served by their members, and as each 
trade requires a more or less distinct organisa- 
tion and separate treatment, this must entail an 
enormous amount of specialised clerical laboui 
which, in the ordinary course of shij^owning, 
would not exist and the expense of such an 
establishment would not have to be considered. 

5. It is proposed to place all these highly 
trained staffs under the single administration 
and control of an Imperial Shipping Board 
with headquarters in London. Those firms 
forming the Conferences would thereby be 
relieved of the cost of maintaining these staffs 
but, as hereafter explained would still retain 
the benefit of their knowledge and experience. 

6. As the Report of the Imperial Shipping 
Committee on the Functions and Constitution 
of a Permanent Imperial Body for Shipping 
Questions is not available for reference, it is 
jn’oposed that the composition of the Imperial 
Shipping Board should be such as to include 
representatives of all Govex'nments in the British. 
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-Empire with largo maritime interests and 
representatives of shipping and commerce. 

7. The Imperial Shipping Board would deal 
with all matters requiring conciliation or 
arbitration in Inter-Imperial trading and 
shipping and would form a Court of Appeal in 
oases arising out of disputes in coastal trading 
and sliipping which would first be dealt nith 
by the local and subsidiary Boards which, 
it is proposed, should be set up and explained 
hereinafter, and all questions dealing with 
the fixing of freight rates, classification of 
ships, group and inter-group trading which 
are described under their respective heads. 

8. On representations being made by the 
subsidiary Boards and shipping companies, 
all questions dealing with the development 
and equipment of overseas ports commensurate 
with the requirements of modern shipping and 
trade conditions would bo the subject of nego- 
tiations between the Imperial .Shipping Board 
and the Governments concerned. 

9. It is proposed that in each Dominion or 
Colonj"- including India, with sufficient mari- 
time interests to warrant the adojition of .such 
a course, a local Sliipping Board should be set 
up subsidiary to the parent body in London. 
The functions of these Boards would bo similar 
to those of the Imperial Shipping Board but 
confined to the coastal trade of that country 
in so far as conciliation and arbitration arc 
concerned and they would be in constant 
touch with local commerce and its requirements 
and keep the home Board posted as to group 
tonnage necessary to meet those requirements 
and the movements of group shipping in the 
area under their control. These Boards would 
be analogous with the Traders Associations 
mentioned in paragraph 53, ci scq. of the Final 
Report of the Imperial Sliipping Committee' 
on the Deferred Rebate System and their 
composition would be such as to include roiirc- 
sentatives of the Local Government, shipping 
and trading interests. 

10. It might be found oxxicdicnt to place 
one such subsidiary Board in control of an 
outlying area covering important centres in 
different colonies where it may not be consi- 
dered justifiable to unnecessarily multiply the 
number of such Boards on the grounds that the 
maritime interests of each are intimately con- 
nected such as. for instance, the JIalay Archi- 
pelago, Hongkong and the Far East. 

11. Agreements would be drawn up between 
! local shippers in every part of the Empire and 
I their Shipping Board whereby the former con- 
i tract to sliip in none but British ships in return 
j for which the latter Avould arrange, through 
, 1 the Imperial Sliipping Board, for the main- 
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tenance of regular, frequent and efficient 
services at moderate, equal and stable rates 
of freight to large and small shippers alike 
and cargoes would not bo .shipped on owners’ 
account. At the outset this would apply to 
those services now covered by the Conferences 
and later, as the organisation became more 
perfected, to all trades, whether shipping to 
British or foreign ports. 

12. In this manner the necessary “ tic ” 
mentioned in paragraph 40 of the Report would 
be elTcctcd but would bo unattended by the 
bad features of the Deferred Rebates, Contract 
and Running Agreement Systems, and the Con- 
ferences would “ have some assurance of con- 
tinous support from shippers such ns will cons- 
titute an effective method of preventing inter- 
mittent and irresponsible competition for berth 
cargo by outside ships.” The only competi- 
tion of this description which would be met 
with under the proposed seheme would be 
that of foreigners, when the whole weight of 
this powerful organisation would be brought 
into operation. 

13. Such a tic ” would be Imperial in nature 
forming a commercial bond between all Govern- 
ments of the Empire for the stimulation of 
British shipping and trade and the Improve- 
ment and dcvelopement of the sea coninmnica- 
tions between the different parts of tlic Empire. 

14. The development of air mail scndcc.s 
will greatly facilitate communication between 
the subsidiary Boards and the Imperial Shipping 
Board and reports regarding trade conditions 
and demands for tonnage in all parts of the 
Empire would reach headquarters in* ample 
time to carry out tlie necc.s.snry programme, 
in communication with the shipowners con- 
cerned. It may be pointed out in this con- 
nection tiiat an cconomj' of tonnage would be 
thereby oflectcd which could not otherwise 
have been obtained. 

Group Syslcm, 

15. The main long-distance Intcr-Iinjicrial 
trade, routes arc at present served by the large 
shipping linns of the Empire uho Iinvc built up 
the trade and borne the burden of adversities 
whicii have from time to time been e.xporienccd. 
as well ns liaving reaped the benefit of good 
jmar.s. It is only just, therefore, that they 
should continue to’ oxioratc in their chosen 
spheres of action, whether in one or more parts 
of tho Emiiire. 

IG. It is jiroposed that Inter-Imxicrial sea 
communications should ho grouped in a manner 
analogous to tho present Conferences hut 
subject only to a veiy limited control by tho 
Imperial Sliipping Board. Sucli control would 
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only apply to the prevention of the formation 
of inonoplics to the detriment of shippers, 
merchants and small owners and tlie establish- 
ment of moderate but fair rates of freight 
{q. V-)- 

17. The following outline of “ Main groups ” 
will serve to illustrate the system which is 
advocated, namely : — 

United Kingdom and Australia. 

United Kingdom and India. 

United Kingdom and South Africa. 

United Kingdom and South America and 
West Indies. 

United Kingdom and Far East. 

United Kingdom and United States and 
Canada. 

Pacific Group.s. 

On each of these trade routes is estabilished 
one or more large lines of steamships which 
form the backbone of the transport in that 
particular .sphere. 

It is proposed that the working of each group 
should proceed along the lines at pre.'-ent 
followed by such firms, whether they are 
members of Conferences or not, mIio have built 
up the trade and have provided .ships .suitable 
for it. 

18. A further system of grouping would then 
bo taken up which might be called “ •Sccondai^' 
Groups/’ .such as. 

Mediterranean and Kew York, 

India and Africa, 

Australia and America. 

India and Australia. 

India and Far East, 

and thirdly, the organisation of that part of 
the overseas traffic consisting of Inter-Dominion, 
Dominion and Foreign. Inter-Group and all 
that is now an established trade but cannot 
be said to fall within the category of “ Secondarj'- 
Groups ” and which may be called Au.xiliary 
Group.s.” 

19. On both the “ Secondary Groups ” and 
“ Auxiliarj' Groups,” steamship Iinc.s arc already 
established and it is not proiioscd that they 
should be disturbed in their operations, but that 
thej' should form the basis on which the c.vi.sting 
organisation ma}' be developed and e.xpandcd 
in order to stimulate trade and increase 
facilities. 

20. Having divided the Erapire’.s trading 
routc-s into “ Main Grouir-s,” “ Secondary 
Groups ” and “ Auxiliary Groups,” it will still 
be found that British ships are cmplojmd in 
various spasmodic trades which cannot con- 
veniently bo classified under any of these 
categories, such as the business now carried 


out by tramp steamers in all parts of the world 
and which may be tenned the “ Tramp Group.” 

21. On the completion of the division into 
four groups, the question of the requirements 
of each group will be considered vith a view 
to providing the necessary tonnage. 

For the “ Main ” .and “ Secondarj^ ” groups 
the problem will not present great difficulty 
as the Conferences are already operating and 
the main considerations will be confined to 
whether the trades can carry more or less ships, 
whether all shijjs are suited to the trades 
in which they are cmi^loj'cd, and foreign com- 
petition and Imw to deal with it. 

22. In the “Auxiliarj'” and “Ti-.amp” 
groups the difficulties become more pronounced 
owing to the large number of small firms who 
employ ships in these trades. 

.Such a condition of affairs, if continued 
would lead to an enormous amount of clerical 
labour and perhaps, through oversight, injustice 
to owners in the allotment of ships for certain 
business, by the Imperial Shipinng Board. 

In order to overcome this difficulty to a 
large extent, it is suggested that owners should 
be askcsi to negotiate with one another with a 
view to amalgamation. Such a proposition 
would not in any way affect those subsidiary 
branches ‘of the great shipping companies 
already employed in this class of trade, ns 
cutting of freight rates between British ships 
will be entirely eliminated, except in dealing 
with foreigners, which is explained herein- 
after. 

Amalgamation such ns that suggested is not 
c.«sential. but under this scheme it would appear 
to be beneficial to all concerned including 
shipper.^: and merchants. 

It may be found that trades in one of the 
larger groups can carry more ships, and in this 
case small owners of suitable ships might be 
induced to amalgamate with one of the larger 
firms already engaged in that trade. 

The modem tramp, and there is a large 
number afloat, is not the type of vessel which 
the name implies in the gcnerallj' accepted 
sense of the tenu. These vessels are fitted with 
modern equipment and have a turn of speed 
not found in the older type of vessel and they 
are mn on up-to-date business lines, and in 
the “ q’ramp Group ” there would be found 
an ever increasing business, if properlj' orga- 
nised, not the least of which would be compet- 
ing for trade with foreigners outside the Inter- 
Imperial Groups, and the carriage of British 
goods into foreign spheres in all parts of the 
world. 

23. Reference may be made here to coastal 
traffic. It is recommended that each Govern- 
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meat of the Empire M'ith sufficiently important 
•maritime interests to justify tiie adoption of 
such a course, should take steps to encourage a 
coastal shipping industry through the Subsidiary, 
Shipping Board which would be set up, and 
endeavours made to make that Dominion or 
Colony self-supporting in this respect. 

Such an industry is already operating in some 
of the Dominions, but in India it is practically 
non-existent and one of the main reasons for 
this is the oi)eration of the Deferred Kcbatc 
System combined with Liners’ Conferences 
which make it iiractically impossible for ventures 
in this direction to attain any measures of 
success, in fact, the difficulties arising out of 
this cause are so great that schemes for building 
up a coastal shipping industry jmt forward 
by tlio people of the country are doomed to 
failure even in their conception, and an agita- 
tion has been set on foot to induce the Legisla- 
tive Assembly to pass a Bill declaring the 
Deferred Rebate System illegal. In this con- 
nection, however, there arc other reasons which 
also militate against any speedy establishment 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine which it would 
be out of place to discuss here, and so. for some 
j’cars to come, the main coastal trade of Iiulia 
will have to be carried out, as it is at present 
by a subsidiary branch of one of the great 
steamship companies who have built ships 
specially suited for the purpose. In the cotirse 
of time when Indians have learnt the art and 
science of shipowning, it is hoped that India 
ma 3 ’ take her part in providing for the coastal 
trade of that vast maritime Empire. 

24. Before closing this section it would ajipear 
relevant to allude to the subject of i)enalties 
which, it is suggested, should be in the ])ower 
of the local Shipping Boards to inflict, s\ibjcet 
to the sanction of the Imperial Shipping Board 
who will decide the case on its merits. Jn 
pai'agraph 40 of the Report of the Imj)erinl 
Shipping Committee on the Deferred Rebate 
Sj'stem it is stated that “ it appear.-, to us that 
there is a clear muhial obligation — the .shij)pcr 
wants the ship on the berth without fail and tlie 
.shipowner wants the goods on the berth witlioiit 
fail.” 

Hence it appear, s equitable that if cither the 
.shipowner or the .shipper fails to keep to the 
schedule laid down he .sliould be pcnali.scd, 
and the i^enaliios so to be inflicted slionJd be 
clearly stated in the agreements drawn up 
between shippers and their Sliipping Brard.s. 
vide paragraph 11. 

Classification of Ships. 

25. On page 43 of the Report commencing 
in the last line it is stated : “ The enormously 


greater capital value of the high cla.ss liner 
together with its increased cost of running 
over the tramp, accentuates the unreason- 
ableness of such competition ; moreover, a 
far greater proportion of the earnings of liners 
is applied to the up-kcep and continuous forward 
tlcveiopment of a highlj’ efficient sen-iee.” 

This statement cleraly demonstrates the fact 
that high class liners should be able to command 
a better freight than the le.ss efficiently equipped 
ship, and with thi.s consideration in view it is 
sugg(fstcd that the Imperial Shipping Board 
should undertake the classification of all ves.sels 
of the British Shipping industry according to 
their capacity' a.s freight earning units. 

20. The classification would fall under two 
heads, Efficiency and Spoe<l. If might be found 
necc.ssary to include a third, namely, Tonnage, 
but for the piirjioses of this note the first two 
onl^- are dealt with. It is Kugge.stcd that 
Efficiency should be divided into four classe-s. 
A. B, C and 1), according to a certain basis of 
e(jui]U)U‘nt which would be decided upon by 
the Imperial Shipping Board, such as Modern, 
Good, Moderate and Indilferent acconling to 
each vessel’s age. cargo lifting applinnec.s. etc, 
27. Each ve.ssel'.s speed would be dealt with 
in a similar manner and classed ns A, B, C and 
D as folhnv.s : — 

(’la.ss A, .say 15 knots and over. 

Class B. .siiA' 12J to 15 knots. 

Glass (', sny 10 to 121, knot.s. 

Gla.ss J). sny under 10 knots. 

2v'<. If classification i.s carried out on these 
lines, it is clear that a modern ve.ssel of 15 
knots .speed is classed us A under both Ellicicncj' 
and .Speed as a freight earning unit, but in 
the cour.‘-e of time she would be reclnsscd 
jinil her ca])aeit\- as such a unit would decrease 
ami. although her .'-jieed might still meet the 
rcquireinenls of Glass A, her .efiiciency would 
drop to Gln«s B. 

20. There are certain classes of ships which 
it would be difficult to place in this classification 
engagcil on ]>articulnr trades, such ns Frozen 
Meat S)iii)s and Tnnkcr.s ; tlicso vessels might 
fonn a class bt’ them.selvc.s and bo classified 
according to their capacitj' ns .‘uich. 

30. 'J'he ocean mail and passenger steam- 
ships woidd fall within the scope of the above 
classification Avithout loss, vide page 40 of the 
Report urdcr iiaragraph “Rough Cargo” in 
which Sir Perej’ Bates is reported to state in 
evidence as folloAVS : — 

“ Further at Bombay there wore regular 
fixed passenger and mail sailings to United 
Kingdom and E rope and such vessels were 
frequent’^' carriers at ratee cheaper than the 
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world basis - and they affected the general 
Bombay freight market.” 

31. In connection with the passengers services 
of the Empire it may not be out of place to 
suggest that the Imperial Shipping Board 
should investigate the rates charged by the 
great companies, as in this case the passenger 
is in an analogous position to the small shipper, 
who has to pay the freight imposed upon him 
by a shipping monopoly, but with the dis- 
advantage that he receives no deferred rebate. 
It is thought that passenger rates to some 
parts of the world are inordinately high and 
will not bear comparison with rates in other 
parts, or to put it frankly, on certain routes 
the shipping companies have formed monopolies 
in the passenger traffic to the detriment of the 
public who, force majoure, have to travel by 
their ships or take advantage of lower rates 
offered by foreign companies which is deplor- 
able. There should be no room for foreign 
passenger ships on the Inter-Imperial routes. 

Ports. 

32. Having dealt with the classification 
of ships in accordance with their capacity as 
freight earning units, it will be convenient 
here to give attention to the subject of Ports ; 
their charges, administration and development, 
before turning to the important consideration 
of rates of freight because the charge for termi- 
nals is one which is closely connected there- 
with. Sir. Holt in evidence stated that in 
general terms the consideration of rates on the 
basis of their ratio to geographical distance was 
misleading as it neglected such important 
factors as the comparative cost of loading or 
discharging. 

33. One of the functions of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee is “ To suiwey the facilities 
for maritime transport on such routes as appear 
to them to be necessary for trade within the 
Empire, and to make recommendations to 
the proper authority for the co-ordination 
and improvement of such facilities with regard 
to the type, size and speed of ships, depth of 
water, in docks and channels, construction of 
harbour works and similar matters.” 

34. The shipowners state that “ the force 
of economic law can be relfed upon to place 
in the list of Conference ports any additional 
port as soon as it can offer sufficient inducement.” 

35. Lord D’Abernon, Chairman of the 
Dominions Royal Commission, in an address 
to the London Chamber of Commerce on the 
subject of sea communications, advocated 
a 'bold and progressive policy of harbour cons- 
truction for the accommodation of large ships. 


In his address he pointed out that the pre-war 
facilities for commercial intercourse by sea were 
far below the best available standard, that 
there was little scientific anticipation of coming 
events, and still less was there preparation 
on a generous scale for future possibilities, 
whilst it seemed indeed, as if other nations had 
applied to the problem of harbour develop- 
ment a clearer vision of the future and a broader 
comprehension of progressive tendencies. 

He proceeded to point out that this condition 
of affairs could hardly be altered scientifically 
so long as harbour development was left to 
isolated and independent action by individual 
harbour authorities, and that the responsibility 
for the development of harbours along great 
ocean routes must be dealt with bj' superior 
State authority, acting independent of the 
immediate interest of individuals. 

The Royal Commission on the Port of London 
expressed a simikr opinion and in their report 
commented on the difficulty of creating a port 
without State aid, and when discussing the 
great development made by the continental 
ports, principally owing to lavish expenditure 
on the part of the State, remarked as follows : — 

“ The power of undertaking large expendi- 
ture and of working for a long time at a loss 
with a view to compensation in a distant future 
is no doubt .in the keen world competition, an 
advantage possessed by undertakings which- 
have the force of Empire, States, or a great 
city behind them. If in some countries national 
and municipal resources are thus employed, 
it becomes most difficult for private enterprise 
elsewhere to hold its ovti against the intelligent, 
farsighted and formidable rivalry thus created.” 

36. The British Empire, the greatest mari- 
time nation the world has ever seen, is notorious 
for the deplorable condition of her ports in 
general. 

Latterly certain steps have been taken to 
remedy this serious ■ defect and hindrance to 
modem trade, but an enormous amount of 
organisation, re-habilitation and development 
still remains to be undertaken in order to cope 
with modem and future req^uirements of Inter- 
Imperial communications by sea. 

37. Shipowners, shippers and merchants arc 
the directly interested parties who provide the 
income of ports and it is essential, therefore, 
that they should be in a position to make 
their influence felt in matters relating to the 
development and efficient maintenance of the 
ports of the Empire. 

With this end in view it is suggested that the 
Imperial Shipping Board shoidd have a standing 
Bub-committee in charge of the Ports section, 
who would scrutinise the condition and develop- 
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mcnt of ports and before whom tlie subsidiary 
Boarcis would place any complaints received 
from shipowners, shippers and merchants 
regarding facilities at any port in their area. 

In the absence of settlement or removal of 
the grievance by the Port Authority, the matter 
would be the subject of negotiations with the 
Government concerned. 

38. At the present time owing to the diversity 
of conditions there can be no uniformity in the 
charge knoAvn as Terminals, and it would 
appear to be a desideratum for all Governments 
of the Empire to develop and maintain ports 
at a standard of efficiency which could be 
classified as first, second and third class ports 
with uniform charges in the various classes. 
It is feared that OAving chiefly to the difference 
in the cost of labour in various parts such 
classified charges could not be made uniform 
throughout the Empire, but it does not appear 
that this difficulty should stand in the way of 
each Dominion, or Colony. 

39. One port charge, that for pilotage, rvould 
have to undergo exceptional treatment as it is 
perfectly obvious that such a charge cannot 
be the same for every port, although in ports 
similarly situated topographically it may be 
treated on a uniform basis. 

Eor instance, the pilotage charges for Calcutta 
must obviously be more than those for Bombay 
but in Madras and Colombo, whefe conditions 
are practically equal, the charge should be 
made rtniform, 

40. In the classification of ports, facilities 
such as depth of water, docks (dry and wet), 
wharfs, jetties, sheds, piers, cranes, distance 
from sea, etc., would be given first considera- 
tion, in fact all appliances designed to give 
speedy and efficient despatch at all .states of 
the tide, including railway communication 
with the interior and area served. 

41. Under the scheme to stabilify the rates 
of freight in this proposal it will be found that 
this charge for terminals is the only strictly 
variable factor which has to be considered o i a 
basis which is not uniform, and it is suggested 
that one of the first duties of the Imperial 
(Shipping Board would be to negotiate with the 
various Governments of Empire with a view 
to exhaustive enquiries being made into the 
control and administration of their ports, their 
bases of charges and cost of maintenance and, 
until such time as ports are sufficientlj’^ deve- 
loped to. admit of classification, whether some 
interim form of uniform and stable rates might 
be adopted. 

Rates of Freight. 

42. In paragraph 29 of the Report it is stated : 
“ That stable and regular conditions are 


essential to the conduct of modern commerce 
is, however, clearly the view of thelarge majority 
of shippers, and with this view we (Imperial 
Shipping Committee) find ourselves in entire 
agreement,” and again in paragraph 25 the 
Imperial Shipping Committee finds — “ The 
importance of stability of freights is obvious. 
It enables merchants to make foxuvard contracts 
avith certainty and reduces the speculative 
element which traders dislike.” Erom page 42 
of the Report under section (2) “ The advant- 
ages derived from the system ” the following 
is quoted : “ Shipowners hold, and merchants 
do not deny, that they provide regular, frequent 
and efficient services and, in regard to general 
merchandise, preserve stability of freights, 
equal treatment for large and small shippers 
alike, and abstention from shipment on owners’ 
account. It was admitted, however, that these 
advantages ivere not the subject of any explicit 
undertaking." 

The majority report of the Ro}^! Commis- 
sion on,Shipping Rings finds that “the mono- 
poly possessed by shipping conferences . 
confers on them powers with regard to the 
charging of rates which at certain times and in 
certain trades may exceed the poxver which 
they necessarily require over the shipper to 
enable them to maintain an organised seivice.” 

In the evidence placed before the Royal 
Commission on Shipping Rings and the Imperial 
(Shipping Committee and the recommendations 
made by those bodies based thereon, two points 
are clear, namely : — 

(«) The necessity for stability in freight 
rates, and 

{h) The power of the Conferences is that.of 
a monopoty over which there is no 
control and which can fix the rates 
of freight from time to time to 
further its oxvn prosperity. In this 
connection Sir David Barbom- put 
in a reservation to the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report which was in the 
direction of establishing an eSective 
check on shipping conferences in the 
matter of rates. 

43. In the main the shipowners declare that 
any legislation directed against them would 
be class legislation, and a gross injustice, and the 
shippers view the groxvth of the monopoly 
in the shipping avorld with apprehension and 
both would welcome the formation of associa- 
tions through which collective bargaining and 
negotiation could be carried out, but evidence 
was recorded on behalf of the shippers to the 
effect that even though the merehant’s associa- 
tions might become much more powerful than 
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they are it -was not eonsidered that they could 
be effective to secure the desired remedies. 

44. In an endeavour, therefore, to solve the 
problem of stability of rates some middle course 
must be sought -whereby control Avill be exer- 
cised only in a very limited degree and in a 
manner -n^hich, whDe on the one hand main- 
taining the necessarj’- encouragement for ship- 
owners to continue to supplj- modetn ships for 
the trade of the Empire and on the other hand 
assisting shippers and merchants out of their 
difiiculties experienced in the deferred rebate 
sj’stem and by fluctuations in the rates of freight 
jmt will be found least repugnant to all parties. 

45. i\Ir. Holt states that in general terms the 
consideration of rates on the basis of their 
ratio to geographical distance is misleading. 
It neglects sucli important factors as the com- 
parative cost of loading or discharging and cost 
of coal. Many other important factors also 
enter into the consideration of these rates, 
but it is contended that the basic principle 
of all carriage rating whether it be bj"- train, 
road or canal is weight and distance, and it is 
proposed to demonstrate how this principle 
may be utilised as a basis on which to calculate 
rates of freight for sea transport and how the 
other essential considerations in dealing -with 
this class of trafflc may be brought into the 
calculation, 

46. Under the heading “ Classification of 
Ships ” (paragraph 25, et seq.) it has been shown 
how it is proposed to classify all British vessels 
according to efliciency and speed with a view 
to calculating their capacity as freight earners 
and under the heading “ Ports (paragraph 
32 et seq.) the charges for Terminals have been 
discussed. Keference may kindly be made to 
these sections as it is now proposed to demons- 
trate a system of fixing the freight rates which 
may be called for convenience the “ Mersct ” 
system, where — 

M=Mile3ge 

F = Efficiency. 

H=Regularit 5 '. 

S=Speed. 

C=Commodity. 

T=Terminals. 

47. M. Mileage seems to require little or no 
explanation as it appears to be a fundamental 
basis on which to calculate freight rates. The 
longer the voyage the greater the facility given 
and the greater the experse incurred. For 
these calculations, which are purely illusirath'c 
a basis of 1 ton per 200 miles is used. 

48. E. Efficiency . — ^This has been explained 
in paragraph 26 and ships classed as A. B. C- 
and H according to their degree of efficiency. 


For the purjmse of examples in calculating 
the rate of freight fdr vessels let it be assumed 
tl at : — 

Ships of E. A. class should receive -j-^ M, 

Ships of E. B. class should receive -fj M. 

Ships of E. C. class should receive-f J M. 

Ships of E. H. class should receive nil under 
this head. 

49. R. Begulariiy. — This, it is suggested, 
should be considered a constant and is designetl 
to give the regular liners the advantage to 
which they are entitled over spasmodic traders. 
This constant may be assumed to he-j-J M. 

50. S. Speed. — In paragraph 27, vessels have 
been divided into A. B. C. and D. classes 
according to their speed, another important 
factor in determining the rates of freight 
permissible to ships, and it is assumed that : — 

S. A. class ships should receive-f | M. 

S. B. class ships should receive-f-^ M. 

S. C. class ships should receive-t-| M. 

S. D. class ships should receive 7n7 under 
this head. 

51. C. Commodity. — An important considera- 
tion in fixing rates of freight is the class of 
goods carried. In dealing with this question it 
is suggested that commodities should be classed 
and tabulated and that those in thefir.st class or 
comprising fine cargoes should I e entitled to, 
say, ?J, and those in a medium class to-(-| 
M, and other cargoes to no special consideration 
regarding the garment of extra freight. 

52. So far the first five factors have been 
dealt with and calculations may be made for a 
12,000 mile voj-age -ndth a basic mileage charge 
of, say, id. per 200 miles. 

A regular and modem liner in class A for 
Efficiencj' and Speed rvculd earn the follcwing 
rate of freight, cn an A clafs eargo, namely : — 
M -f EA -f R -f SA-h CA. 

=M -fpi +lll +111+ m. 

== 4 -I- li -f H- 11 -f 1. 

= 9d. per ton per 200 miles. 

= 45s. per ton for the voyage exclusive 
of terminals. 

A vessel in class C for Efficiency and class B 
for Speed and not emploj'cd on a regular run 
would receive for a class B cargo ; — 

M -F EC -f SB -f CB. 

= JI -f pi -F pi -F pi. 

= 4f?. -F id. + Id. -F id. =Gd. per ton per 

200 miles. 

=30s.-0d. per 
ton for the 
voyage ex- 
clusive of 
terminals, 
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A vessol in class D for Efficiency and class 
D for Speed and not employed on a regular run 
•would receive, on a rough cargo, the minimum, 
namely, 

M + ED 4- SD + CC 
=4 + 0 + 0 + 0 
= Ad. per ton per 200 miles. 

=20s. per ton for the voyage exclusive of 

terminals. 

Further examples are as follow, namelj* :• 

M + EB + R + SA + CA 
— 4 4- 1 + 1 + 14 + 1= =425. Off. 

per ton. 

M + EB + R + SB + CA 
= 4-fl4 -l+l-f-l= 8ff. =40s. per ton. 

M + EB f R-1- SB -t- CB 
= 44-14-1-1-1 +-1= Tiff. = 375. Off. 

per ton. 

M + EC -f R’ + SB + CB 
= 4 -p i -}- 1 4- 1 4-^ = Tff. = 3os. per ton. 

M + EC + R + SC + CB 
= 44-44-14-44-4 = 0|£f. = 325. Off. 

per ton. 

M + ED + R -f SC -f CB 
= 4-1-0 + 14-4 + 4 = Off. = 305. per ton. 

M + ED+ R+ SD + CB 
= 4 + 0 + 1 + 0 + 4 olff. = 2/5. Off. 

per ton. 

M + EC+ SD + CB 
= 4 + 4 + 0 + 4 = 5ff. = 2os. per ton. 

M + EC + SD + CC 

= 4 + 4 + 0 + 0 = 44ff. = 225. Off. per ton. 

53. T. Terminals. — The foregoing examples 
illustrate the suggested method of calculating 
-rates of freight on a stable basis but giving 
advantages to the classes of ships and goods 
which are entitled to consideration. The 
sixth factor to be dealt with, namely Terminals, 
must remain unstable until Ports can be classi- 
fied and a certain measure of uniformitj’- in 
charges can be adopted and tabulated. 

It is suggested that dues, such as are levied 
in the Suez and Panama Canals should be 
included in “ Terminals ” and that shipowners 
and shippers should bear the cost of all “ Termi- 
nals ” in a proportion which would be decided 
upon by the Imperial Shipping Board in con- 
ference with all parties. 

54. It is obvious that if the rates of freight 
are based on some method such as that des- 
cribed, if no other factors enter into the calcula- 
tion, the wholesale rates of commodities -will 
vary according to the class of ship in which they 
are carried. A factor which would have the 
effect of partially eliminating such fluctuations 
in this direction would be that of insurance, 
which is paid according to the class of ship and 


commodity and would be in inverse ratio to 
that of freights in this scheme. Insurance 
rates on goods carried in a C class ship arc more 
than those lifted in an A class sliip and it is 
suggested that when determining the propor- 
tion of M or class E. B., E. C., and E. D., the 
difference in each class should approximate 
the difference in insurance rates, thus obtaining 
an equality of rates for the consumer. 

65. It is suggested that the Imperial Shipping 
Board should have the power to place a sur- 
charge on freight rates on particular groups 
cr all grou])s in erder to meet emergencies, 
such as war risks, great coal strikes, or other 
general disturbances, affecting shipping and 
causing exce])tional expense to shipowners. 

5C. In concluding this section, it is suggested 
that the injperial Shipping Board should confei 
nith leading shiponners, and shippers from all 
parts of the Empire uith a view to arriving 
at a decision as to vhat would bo a fair-basis 
or mileage rate in order to maintain an efficient 
and regular service. To pay a reasonable 
dividend to shareholders and to assure a con- 
tinuous forward devc!o])mcnt. 

Advantages claimed. 

57. {») Rcgularitj' and efficiency of somcc, - 
stability of freights and equality of treatment 
together with abstention from -shipment on 
owner’s account, virfe paragraphs 23 to 20 of the 
report. 

(iV) The attainment of the desiderata laid 
down by the Imperial War Conference, 1918, 
namely, “ to maintain satisfactorily the connec- 
tions, and at the same time encourage commer- 
cial and industrial relations, between the 
different countries of the Empire.” 

(Hi) The increased facilities would produce 
an increase of trade with beneficial results to the 
wdiolc Empire and the redemption of the vast 
war debt would bo brought nearer accomplish- 
ment with the concomitant relief in the burden 
of taxation. 

{iv) Economy in tonnage. 

(u) Subsidised foreign competitors would bo 
met by a powm-ful and overwhelming organisa- 
tion in British trades. 

(iv) Shipowmers would be encouraged to have 
ships built on modern lines and maintained 
efficiently in order to be in a ijosition to com- 
mand the highest rates of freight. 

{vii) Price of commodities to bo consumed 
wmuld decrease. ■ 

[viii) The advantages of such an organisa- 
tion in the event of an outbreak of war would 
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be incalculable. At a moment’s notice, the 
Admiralty could be j)laced in possession of 
certain vital information regarding the Empire's 
Merchant Fleet, such as, position of ships, whence 
and where bound, cargoes or part cargoes and 
their nature, position of ships in ballast, and 
those available for any specific purposes such 
as transport of troops or war stores in any 
part of the Empire and other information of 
great moment to those responsible for the pro- 
tection of the inter-imperial sea communica- 
tions. 

(ix) Modern conditions of commerce and sea 
transport demand modern methods of adminis- 
tration and it is claimed that an organisation, 
such as the Imperial Shipping Board, meets 
these requirements and is capable of further 
expansion and development as need arises in 
the future. 

Conclusion. 

58. In the foregoing scheme it has been 
endeavoured to steer a middle course between 
the evils of the Conferences-cum-Dcferred 
Rebate System which is a form of monopoly 
repugnant to shippers and mcr6hants, and hard 
and fast legislation against Liner’s Conferences 
which is repugnant to the shipowner. 

59. In order to accomplish this it has been 
found impossible to avoid suggesting a very 
limited fonn of control regarding the fixing 
of rates of freight and the method recommended 
is one which, it is felt, may commend itself for 
consideration to the majoritj- of these concerned. 
That some shiporvners will find it distasteful 
is a sine qua non and their opposition will be in 
the same ratio as their profits are effected, 
the monopolists being to the fore. 

If one or two of the leading OAvners would 
give such a scheme their earnest censideration 
and assistance by offering ciiticisms in a spirit 
of compromise there is little doubt that the 
remainder rvculd fall into line and some method 
of stabilifying and equalising freight rates 
to the benefit of all concerned, could be 
evolved. 

GO. As time goes on it is felt that tne Briti.sh 
Empire vdll stand more and more alone and it 
is the duty of all great indAistries and specially 
those dealing vdth communications and com- 
nlercial intercourse betAi'een the countries of 
the Empire to consolidate their position under 
their various Governments with a view to 
bringing about a closer understanding and 
more co-ordinated action to defeat foreign com- 
petition and enable the Empire to become 
entirely self-contained and self-supporting. • 


APPENDIX (B). 

With reference to your note regarding a 
scheme for the nautical education and training 
of sons of Indian gentelmen vdth a view to 
their taking up the sea as a profession, and the 
better facilities to be offered to Serangs and 
Malums, I should like to remark that this 
subject has always been one of great interest 
to me, and I am convinced that it opens up 
great possibilities for the'future. 

My own observations have been confined 
exclusively to those of the Muhammadan Faith, 
and I regret to say that I have had no oppor- 
tunity of studying the conditions -which exist 
amongst Hindus. What tmall kncAvledge I 
have gained, however, in this respect seems to 
indicate certain religious obstacles with regard 
to followdng a seafaring career by^ certain 
desirable classes of Hindus, that is to saj^ 
by the type of young gentleman it would be 
necessary to obtain for the post of Officer and 
eventually Master in the Mercantile Marine. 

Whether these difficulties can be overcome 
may be judged by competent’’ authorities and, 
huAung made reference to them, it only remains 
for me to give a rough outline of a scheme for 
training jmung men for the sea. 

1. According to Board of Trade Regulations, 
to obtain a Second Mate's certificate of com- 
petency, a lad must have served four complete 
years at sea and have attained the age of 18 
years. 

This regulation is modified in the case of 
training received in certain training-ships and 
colleges, a period of tAvo j^ears in Avhich is 
alloAved to count as one year at sea provided 
that the necessary certificates arc obtained by 
the boy on IcaAung, giA’ing a balance of three 
years to be served in a sea-going ship. By 
sea-going ship in this case is meant a ship 
engaged in foreign trade as distinct from coast- 
ing trade. 

2. As far as college and ship training is 
concerned little difficulty should be experienced, 
and for eastern India I AA'Ould recommend 
Chittagong as the venue. In m}' opinion this 
port is admirably adapted for the purpose and 
better than Calcutta on account of its easy 
access to the sea, also a better enAuronment 
is obtainable for training lads than Avould be 
the case in a large city. 

3. 1 propose that a suitable building should 
be erected on a conA’enient site close to the 
riA’er to serA’-e as a residential college for the 
cadets and that a brig should be purchased 
and converted into a sea-going training-ship 
which would act as a tender to the college. 
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4. The Instructional Staff of the college ■would 
be composed of a sufficient number of graduates 
who would instruct the cadets in the following 
subjects : — 

1. — English. 

(ti) History (and Indian). 

(b) Geography. 

(c) Composition. 

2. — Slathcmatic-i, 

(a) Arithmetic. 

(b) Geometry. 

(c) Trigonometry. 

Id) Algebra. 

(c) Logarithms. 

This staff should be supplemented by two or 
three c-Kperienced Marine Officer.s and Enginecf.s 
who would take the following subjects : — 

3. Navigation. 

4. Nautical Astronomy. 

5. Elementary Phy.sics. 

6. Elementary Applied Mcchanies. 

7. Naval Architecture. 

8. Elementary Marine Engineering and 

Boiler Ccn.struction. 

0. Jfarine Surveying. 

10. Elementary Electrical Engineeiing. 

11. Meteorology. 

Officers might be lent, to start with, from 
the Boj'ol Indian I^Iarinc for this purpose, 
Executive and Engineer Officers. 

The President of the college wouhl be the 
Port Officer who would be responsible for the 
internal economy and the carrying out of 
efficient instruction in college and brig. 

As the college became more popular it would 
probably be found necessary to appoint a 
whole-time officer for this post, in which rase 
the Royal Indian Marine might be asked to 
second an officer of Junior Commander's rank 
for a period of years, say three, u'ho would be 
given residential quart.crs in or near the college. 

5. I suggest that a suitable officer should 
be drarvn from cither the Royal Indian Marino 
or one of the Pilot Services to command the 
brig, and a younger officer to serve as Chief 
Officer. 

Both in the brig and in the college there 
should be one officer whose duties will be 
entirely connected with the instruction of 
Seamanship, Rule of the Hoad at Sea. Winds 
and Currents and Tides. Signalling w’ould 
also come into this curriculum. These officers 
should be drawn from either the Ro3-al Indian 
Marine or the Pilot Services or selected with 
great care from the Mercantile hlarine. The 


Civil Surgeon. Chittagong, would bo in medical 
charge of the college if a .site be chosen which 
would be of eas^' ncccs^s from the town, other- 
wise a medical officer would be attached to the 
college. 

G. In the college a routine wouhl belaid down 
and strictly' adhered to regarding studj' and 
recreation for the latter of which good grounds 
should be yircjiarcd on th(' yircmiscs and a 
g^'innastio and games instructor placed in 
charge. It niu.st be borne in mind and cannot 
be impressed too deeph' that a seafaring life, 
though not so strenuouR ns in days gone by, 
still makes a strong call on plivsical stamina 
and lads should be prepared for this b^' being 
given good food, healthy training and out- 
door sports, and by being subjected to strict 
discipline. 

7. After completing their two j-ear's college 
and brig training and having obtained the 
necessaiy ]>assing-out certiliente.s the\' Avould 
then enter upon their sen career proper, ns 
eaflcts on ocenn-gr.ing vessels. 

In pa.ssing, I would remark that the Board 
of Trade wotdd have to be approached regard- 
ing the exteti«ion of the privilege of allowing 
two years in an officialh’ recognised training 
establishment to count ns one j'ear at sea, to 
the proposed college at Chittagong, 

Vaiio\is steamship conqmnies of the better 
class should be ayiproaehcd and asked to take 
these lads as cadets on their ve.ssels, preferably 
tho.se which invariabh' make at least one Indian 
]iort a port of call on <>vorv voyaue. I think 
this would be better than jilncing the ho^-s on. 
Ea\', the British India coasting steamers, ns 
they would see more of the world, e.xpcrience 
n greater vnrict.y of weather conditions and 
come in contact with a larger assortment of 
ships of cverv type and the different methods 
of handling them, both at sea and in port. 

8. On the e.vpiratiin of their apprentice- 
ship or cadct.ship and hn%dng obtained good 
tc.stimonials ns to their conduct and professional 
ability, tho.y woidd sit for their .Second Mate's 
certilicatc at an Indian port wlierc these exami- 
nation.s arc held. In due course, after having 
served the ncccssarj time at sea in chnrj,e cf a 
watch, they would appear for theii Jilate’s 
and Slastcr's certificate. 

9. The age of entrance into the college should 
be not more than 17 and not less than 16 yenra 
of age and all candidates should be Matriculates. 

10. The college, which should be a purcl.v 
residential establishment, no dav'-boj-s being 
admitted, would bo a Government institution 
and should be inspected periodically ly res- 
ponsible Ministers. The fees jiaid rvould include 
board, lodging and instruction and the amount 
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would be determined according to circums- 
tances. 

11. I am strongly of opinion that this college 
should be entirelj’- and absolutely separate 
from any establishment for the training and 
better education of Serangs and Malums. It 
must be remembered that these boj-^s will be 
of an entirely^ different class to the men who 
require coaching for the Serang's and Second 
and First Class Master’s certificate. These 
men are from the lower classes and could not 
on any account be mixed uith the boys. 

12. The vicinity of Juldia Signal Station 
would, I thinlv, be eminently suitable for the 
site of the college for the followng reasons : — 

(а) Proximity to the sea. 

(б) Healthy. 


(c) Some distance from the town. 

(d) Plenty of land suitable for playing 

fields. 

(e) Sea bathing. 

if) Good anchorage for the brig. 

(g) Good water for boating. 

(li) The Signal Station and Tidal Semaphore 
would supply an additional sea- 
touch and all shipping entering and 
leaving the port would come under 
the observation of the cadets. 

(Sd.) E. C. WITHERS, 
Commander, B. I. 31., 
Port Officer, Chittagong. 


Oral evidence, Calcutta, the 20th December 1928. 


President . — IVe are here seeking for infor- 
mation so as to advise the Government of 
India as to the best way of starting an Indian 
mercantile marine. If we ask you any question 
which you consider objectionable, please say 
so. Before proceeding further, I should like 
on my own behalf and on behalf of every' one 
of the members of the committee to thank 
you for the great trouble you have . taken in 
answering the questions. Yours is' the most 
complete answer, we have at present received. 

Q. You are generally’ against State aid if it 
can be avoided ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you think of the deferred rebate 
system ? 

A. I consider the deferred rebate system 
cum Liners’ conference is bound to curtail 
private enterprise. 

Q. It is bound to crush any' new companies 
that may' be started ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you suggest any scheme in its place ? 

A. I have given a scheme in the Appendix 
which I hope will form the basis for considera- 
tion. 

Q. You are against State aid as a matter of 
principle but in case of expediency' y'ou will be 
prepared to give State aid ? 

A. Yes ; in the form of loans. 

Q. There is no shortage of seamen. Only 
two classes have to be started, one is the officer 
class and the other is the management class ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As far as state aid is concerned, you are in 
favour of giving them an opportunity to get 
"themselves trained in seafaring ? 


A. Yes ; to the class that is likely' to become 
officers. 

Q. You pefer a nautical college to a training 
ship ? 

A. I prefer a nautical college with a brig 
attached to it. 

Q. One witness suggested that a couple of 
hundred boy's should be sent on a voy'age round 
the world for a period of two y'ears so that they' 
might acquire a knowledge of the world and at. 
the end of the period those who wished to stick 
to seafaring life might be taken for training. 
This voyage was intended to instil the sea spirit 
into the boys. How do y'Ou like this sugges- 
tion ? 

A. I think it will be a good plan if the idea 
is to go beyond coastal traffic. But if the 
Indian shipping industry is to be confined to 
coastal traffic, then I do not think such a 
voy'age will be necessary'. 

Q. I do not think Indian shipping is intended 
to be confined to coastal traffic ? 

A. If it is to be world-wide, then a scheme 
such as the one mentioned by' y'ou may' be 
adopted. 

Q. You are not in favour of reserving the 
coastal trade to Indian ships ? 

A. I am not in favour of reservation. I am 
in favour of open competition. 

Q. Have any Indian gentlemen talked to 
y'ou of their desire to send their sons to the 
marine service ? 

A. About 4 or 5 Indian gentlemen have talked 
to me about their desire to send their children 
to the marine service. 

Q. To expose Indian boys of tender age to 
the rigors of English winter will be almost as 
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Tiad as sending English hoys to the tropical 

climate. _ , . . 

A. But the English hoys sometimes do start 
as apprentices at the age of 14. 

Q. What size of vessels do they build in 
Chittagong 1 

A. They have not been building since I have 
been there. Shipbuilding has practically died 
out. 

Q. Do you think it an economic proposition 
to revive Avooden shipping industry ? 

A. I do not think it would be. 

Q. Taking your replies as a ■whole, I see you 
are generally'^ in favour of the development of 
this mercantile marine if it can iiossibly^ be 
done ? 

A~ Yes. 

Q. You say that prompt payment of wages 
to cren's by o-svners of ships is a secondary^ 
consideration ? Have any^ cases come to your 
notice 1 

A. Yes, they -were small vessels owned 
privately. The wages were not paid promptly 
in these vessels. 

/Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. I understand that on 
a question of principle you are against State 
aid and all forms of navigation bounties ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You object to the deferred rebate cum 
Liners’ conference ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have y^ou had any practical experience 
of the deferred rebate system cum Liners’ 
conference as a business man ? 

A. As a business man I have had no experi- 
ence. But certain points have come to my notice 
in Chittagong. There was one consignment of 
rice which was to be shipped to Jladras and the 
local agent of th'e Clan Line was asked whether 
he could take it. He said he could take it, 
but he ivas not allowed to take" the cargo by 
his conferrers in the shipping ring. The coastal 
trade W'as reserved for the B. I., and although 
no B. I. tonnage v'as available at that moment, 
no other line was allowed to take the consign- 
ment. 

Q. For that reason you object to the whole 
system of deferred rebates ? 

A. Not for that reason only. I have read 
the final report of the Imperial Shipping com- 
mittee on the deferred rebates sy'’stem. I 
was called upon to put up my views on this 
report and so I studied this question from the 
point of view of that report and the various 
other reports of shipping committees and con- 
ferences. I formed my views as a result of the 
study'. 

Q. In the report that you quote, they' do not 
condemn the deferred rebate system as a whole ? 


A. Taking the report as a whole, it Is evident 
that the committee was of opinion that it was 
the deferred rebate system cum Liners’ con- 
ference which was an evil. 

Q. They have not described it as an “ evil ” ? 

A. No, they have not. 

Q. You suggest maximum and minimum 
rates of freight ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then there will have to be somebody' 
controlling the maximum and minimum rates? 

A Presumably. 

(?. Do y'ou advocate Government control 
in a mercantile marine ? 

A. My opinion is that if an Indian mercantile 
marine is to be started, it must be started on a 
fair basis. It cannot at present compete with 
the deferred rebate sy'stem cum Liners’ con- 
ference. 

Q. History' does not tell us that. I can give 
you innumerable instances where new' com- 
panies w'ere started and they' entered into 
competition with the established lines and by' 
virtue of their being w'ell managed, they' 
fought their rvay in ? 

A. They fought their way' into the conference 
and thus they lost their individuality. 

Q. How can they' run a separate line ? 

A, If the new line puts up an opposition 
sufficiently great to encourage the conference 
to take it in. 

y. You must know that a conference is 
necessary to maintain regular trade ? 

A. I agree w'ith that. In ray Appendix, 

I have recommended one big conference. 

Q. In answ’er to question 3, y'OU say' : Every' 
dominion and colony including India should 
become self-sujjporting so far as the coastal 
trade is concerned. Would you amplify this ? 

A. I mean that the actual coastal trade 
should be run by' that particular colony or the 
Indian Empire as much as possible. The 
inter-colonial and inter-imperial trade should 
be carried on by' the big conferences from home. 

Q. In other words, y'ou siqiport reservation 
of the coastal trade ? 

^ A. No. I w'ill not go so far as that. A 
particular colony or dominion may not be in 
a position to carry out the W'hole of the coastal 
trade by itself, in which case there must be help 
from outside. 

Q. You are not against competition ? 

A. No. I think competition is good for 
trade. 

Q. I presume that if the coastal trade of this 
country is reserved, you are afraid that it will 
do away' -with healthy competition ? 

A. It w'ould be bad for trade generally. 
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Q. You know the coastal trade of Australia 
is reserved ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know that that is considered bad 
in many parts of Australia ? 

A Yes. 

Q. You think that in the initial stages, an 
Indian mercantile marine must have State aid 
wliich may take the form of a loan ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How will you secure that loan ? 

A. According to the capital subscribed by 
the particular comj)any to which the loan 
is to be granted. 

Q. Supposing a company is not a success ? 

A. That is a risk whicli Government has 
to face. It is a business risk. 

Q. It is not a business risk. It is a risk that 
Government would be taking at the expense 
of the taxpayer ? 

A. I believe the taxpayer udll feel it less 
than a subsidy which is a continual drain on 
the resources of the State. 

Q. Of the two, subsidy and loan you prefer 
loan ? 

A. Yes, because the loan will be for a certain 
fixed sum and the subsidy for an unlimited 
sum. 

Q. In reply to question 44, you say : A 
considerable number is desirous of following 
the sea in the capacity of officers in the mercan- 
tile marine but the majority wishes to forego 
the necessary training as apprentices in sea- 
going vessels to qualify themselves to become 
officers. Is it from yovr personal experience 
that you say this ? 

A. This was the opinion expressed to me 
by two members of the Hengal Legislative 
council. It was in view of the conversations 
which I had with these gentlemen that I drew 
up the scheme for the training of Indian youths. 
Those Indian gentlemen were quite sure that 
as many as 200 would come forward. 

Q. We had one witness who said that 
Indian youths would be coming forward in 
thousands. We do not wish to dispute the 
accuracy of that statement, but we should like 
to be assured about it. 

A. I can’t give you any assurance. 

Q. One witness before us recently put forward 
a suggestion that Government should provide 
a ship to take a number of Indian youths of 
education and send 'them away on a cruise. 
They would continue to receive their educa- 
tion and some sort of instruction in the duties 
of a sailor beginning, of course, from the bottom, 
and starting with menial Avork. The sugges- 
tian was that this should be done as a sort of 
test to see whether the boys who come out at 


the end of the period would wish to take to a 
sea-faring life. ' Would you agree with this 
suggestion ? 

A. If the37^ are taken on a world cruise, there 
is a possibility that they might look upon it as 
a joy ride and several youths might go to sea 
W'ho had no intention whatever of following 
the sea. 

Q. But at the same time thej’- will have 
to Avork, do their lessons and continue their 
education just like, perhaps, the boys on the 
ConwaA^ or Worcester. 

A. One of the main things is that they 
have got to learn strong and strict discipline. 

President. — Q. The idea is that thej' should 
do the whole business of the ship, not necessarily 
the menial part of it ; in fact they would learn 
the profession of the sea. 

A. In that case I think it is a good idea. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. In replj’^ to Q. 52 
you say that British shipoAvners are aA'erse 
to accepting Indian apprentices. What are 
j’our reasons for saying this ? 

A. I understand that this is so. No instances 
have actually come to my notice, although 
I was given to understand about 18 months 
ago in Calcutta that British shipoAvners had 
been approached on the subject. 

Q. Would jmu agree that it is understand- 
able from the point of view of any shipoAA'ner 
that he cannot take a raAV Indian boy to sea ? 

A. I thinlc it is understandable. 

Q. One witness told us that before he could 
say Avhether a British shipoAvner would take 
an Indian apprentice, he Avould first like to see 
the lads, as none is forthcoming. 

A. I thinlt it Avould be difficult to obtain 
a sufficient number, especiallj' if the Indian 
lads Avere of different castes. 

President to witness . — I might just say for 
3 'our information that all the Indian members 
of this Committee are at one that, if any Indian 
j’-oung gentlemen want to go to sea, all caste 
.<4 prejudices should be put aside. Thej^ would 
' be prepared to go to sea exacth' as the Euro- 
peans do. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You end up jmur 
repty to Q. 67 by expressing a desire to see the 
strengthening of the Imperial bond of unit 3 ^ 
Is that one of your reasons AA hy jmu would not 
like any particular trade to be reserved to an 5 '- 
particular Jlember of the Empire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that there should be equal 
opportunities for all British ships (I include 
Indians in the term ‘ British ’) trading ? 

A. Yes, eAmntually it Avill include Indian- 
OAA-ned ships.' 
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Sir John Bihs.~Q. Are you an Englislunan 
ov a Scotchman ? 

'a. Neither. 

Q. You perhaps know that within recent 
centuries England and Scotland and within 
the last few weeks Ireland wore prepared to 
exclude everything, each from the other country, 
and have no commercial relations. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was not the removal of that kind of 
exclusion followed by very much better condi- 
tions ? 

A. Yes, and prosperitj*. 

Q. You think that State aid should be given 
without the Deferred Rebate being curtailed 
or abolished ; that is the logical conclusion 
from what you say. 

A. State aid is ncccssarj' iinless the Deferred 
Rebate is curtailed or abolished. 

Q. Would jmu accept as an alternativo what 
is proposed b3' so many jieople in this country-, 
viz., that the Deferred Rebate sj'stem should 
be delcgalized ? 

A. I look at it from rather a bigger point 
of view. It is onlj'' right that if the Deferred 
Rebate System is in force in evciy part of the 
Empire, India must be ipcludccl ns it is a 
part of the British Empire. 

Q. Would 5'ou have a dcicgalizing of it 
rather than giving State aid ? 

A. Yes, I would. 

Q. You suggest that if State aid bo given 
it should take the fomi of a loan. IVhat would 
happen if a company which is assisted bj' a 
loan got into financial difficulties, it docs not 
matter where the monej' comes from ? 

A. Government would have to stand tip to 
the loss ; but I consider that the loss of a 
certain fixed sum would be less of a drain on 
the taxpayer than the annual pajunent of an 
unlimited sum as a subsidy. 

Q. Why should a subsidy be unlimited ? 

A. If you are going to subsidize ships cither 
hy navigation bounties or by tonnage subsidies, 
that would be for a continual period. 

Q. Equally according to jmu, the companies 
may be supplied with indefinite demands for 
loan according to the indefinite number of 
companies. 

A. Government would safeguard their 
interests by thoroughly examining the sound- 
ness of the company before issuing a loan and 
they would only put up a small proportion 
of the capital. The shareholders will have to 
jiut up a certain amount of the capital before 
Government .will consider the grant of a loan 
to the company. 


Q. Would they rank, pan* jmsu, with other 
shareholders or is it to be in the sense of a 
debenture ? 

A. In the sense of a loan at some fixed rate 
of interest. 

Q. What would happen if the companj' fails ? 

A. Eor granting the facility of a loan-, Govern- 
ment would hare a prior claim on the liabilities 
of the companj'. 

Q. We call that a debenture loan; is that 
what j'ou mean ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are against shipping bounties, because 
tliei' arc a drain on the country ? 

A. That is .so, 

Q. You arc against ship-building bounties ? 

A. I prefer to leave ship-building alone, 
because I am not conversant with the subject. 

Q. You say that the coasting trade should 
bo open to all vc-ssels fij’ing British colours. 
B.v tliat j’ou mean 3'ou would not allow other 
countires to trade on the coast ? 

A. I would not exclude foreigner.?. 

Q. Would 3'ou not exclude them from the 
coastal trade ? 

A. I Avoukl fight them. 

Q. So ns to give them the same rights as 
other British traders. 

A, Yes, but tho3’ would have to come up 
against tlie combination of the British ships 
and combination of the British ship-owners 
with lower rates of freight. 

Q. Would 3'ou fix mtes ? 

A. I have suggested that this should bo 
done by the Imperial Shipping Board. What 
might be gained in one trade where a cutting 
of freights docs not exist might go towards 
lielping another trade where a freight war 
has to be maintained against a foreigner, 

Q. Would 3'OU make a world-wide combi- 
nation of British ships ? 

A. Yes, that is m3' scheme. 

Q. Do 3’ou think that the owners of Class A. 
Class B, Class C and Class D would all bo likel.v 
to agree to the variations in freight ? 

A. That would bo in the hands of the 
Shipping Board. The idea would bo to have a 
schedule drawn up and ships examined with 
regard to their efficiency under these various 
heads, and on the Shipping Board after all 
there would be ship-owners. 

Q, But the difficult3' I .VO'i 8° 

junqis ; In efficieno3', in regularity, in commo- 
dity and the terminals ? 

A. All except regularity and terminals. 

Q. What is ^ M referred to in your scheme ? 

A. That means a quarter of the freight 
which is allowed according to mileage. 
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\ Q. Would you modify your sclieme by having 
a curve instead of a series of sudden changes. 

A Yes. 

Q. So that anybodj*. who had 14-9 would get 
nearly as much as a man vdth lo'l. 

A. Yes, that is what I mean. 

Q. Do. you know how freiglits are arrived 
at in tramps ? 

A. That depends on supply and demand. My 
scheme has only been put up with a view 
to its being discussed. No scheme can be 
perfect for running a whole tiling. Why I 
put up the scheme was to tr}'^ and help the 
smaller ship-owners and individual enterprise. 

Q. And incidentally to help this Committee 
to come to some conclusion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Sir Arthur Froom asked you about new 
Lines getting into a conference and you said 
they could not get in. 

A. They can get in if they last out long 
enough ; they have got in in several cases. 

Q. You made a statement that the new Indian 
Marine would not be able to compete with the 
Conference. 

A. I said that without a great deal of capital 
at its back, it would be impossible to get in. 

TlieHon’hle Mr. Laluhhai Samahlas. — Q. I 
take it that 3"our scheme has been drawn up 
with the idea of meeting the demands of 
Shipping Companies, so that the effects of 
the Deferred Eebate sj’stem may be modified ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Some -witnesses have told us that they 
would like to make the Deferred Rebate system 
illegal by putting up a maximum and minimum 
rate only. We are told that that v'ould not 
quite suffice and I take it j'our scheme is what 
can be worked up into an alternative scheme. 

A. What is hoped maj* be worked up into 
a scheme. 

Q. You said in replj’- to Sir Arthur Froom 
that a few instances had come to j-our know- 
ledge where, oiving to this sj^stem, there was 
an actual loss to the shippers. You gave one 
instance of a man wanting to send some rice 
■which was reserved for the B. I. and could 
not be taken. Are there anjr other instances ? 
Do you know of any complaints of a similar 
character from other merchants ? 

A. No, I have not Heard of other complaints 
in Chittagong. 

Q. When jmu say that j’-ou want each country^ 
to become self-supporting as far as the coastal 
trade is concerned, I thinlc you mean that 
-within the Empire each should develop its oum 
and that all should combine for the unit;/ of 
the Empire. Is that j'our idea ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Although on principle j'ou do not approve 
of State aid, you would consider some form of 
State aid as a matter of expediencj-^ if the 
Deferred Rebate sj’^stem cannot be abolished 
or the fixation of maximum and minimum 
freight rates cannot be brought into existence. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have suggested that loans might 
be given. In reply to Sir John Biles, you made 
it clear that you wanted loans to take the form 
of debenture loans. Suppose a ship costs 10 
lakhs of rupees and the State puts in 3 ^ lakhs 
of rupees ; if the interested company or the 
ships are not run profitablj’-, the companj" 
will not be able to pay dividend at the end of 
every six months, so that at least one-third 
of the total value can easily be recovered from 
the company. Practically this would not be 
running anj"^ risk. What is j'our opinion ? 

A. I am not a financier, but the proposal 
sounds to me to.be objectionable. 

Q. Some Indian States are helping other 
industries ; don’t 3'ou think it is the dut3* of 
the Government of India to do the same ? 

A. I will not put it as their duty. I would 
prefer the mone3' to be provided privatel3', 
if it cannot be done, some assistance such as 
you suggest might be given. 

Q. You -^rould like to have debentures and 
the right to foreclose the mortgage if the in- 
terest is not paid regularh' ? 

A. Yes ; if the compan3’- is found not to be 
run on satisfactor3' lines. 

Q. It has been sxiggested that State aid ma3' 
take the form of guaranteed dividends on the 
share capital on the same basis as the feeder 
railways. What is 3’our opinion about that ? 

A. I am afraid I do not know anything about 
feeder railways. 

Q, In 3mur answer to question 5 (c), you sa3' 
that the crews should be entirety British Indian, 
by this do you exclude subjects of Native 
States ? 

A. No, not in the least. 

Q. You sa3'^ that navigation bounties cannot 
be given just now because there is no Indian 
mercantile marine existing ; but later on 3mu 
suggest it may be given when shipowning has 
become popular and when Indian shipowners 
have acquired experience ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are against the reservation of the 
coastal traffic to an3’^ but British ships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In answer to question 19 , you say; In 
the infaney of an Indian mercantile marine, 
such reservation would lead to hardship on the 
part of traders who rety upon regularity of 
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shipment. Supposing particular routes are 
reserved and companies such as the Bombay 
Steam Navigation company are included in the 
coastal trad^e, do you even then think that 
there will be no regularity in shipment ? 

A. I am speaking here of the whole coast 
of India and not of the particular routes. 

Q. The Government have opened colleges 
for agriculture, medicine and law in anticipa- 
tion of students coming forward. Is there any 
reason why Government should not follow the 
same course as regards marine education for 
Indians ? 

A. I want to consider the question before 
answering. 

Q. In reply to question 57, you saj^; Yes. and 
would suggest that they might be run in coimcc- 
tion with the existing Government colleges. 
You refer to arts colleges here ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I takeitj'our objection to having the same 
sort of training for cadets of the Royal Indian 
marine and for the Indian mercantile marine is 
that the people for the Royal Indian marine 
should be of a higher class ?. 

A. I think they should be selected in the 
same rvay as cadets arc selected for the Indian 
army. 

Q. Would you like them to bo specially 
selected for the Roj'al Indian marine and given 
special training ? 

A. Yes ; that is having the Indian navy in 
view. 

Q. Do you have any objection to accept the 
suggestion that the}’^ might before being selected 
or finally sent to England for special periods, 
undergo preliminary training here ? 

A. No. 

Q. Your idea is that at present the Indian 
youths should be prepared for the home trade 
certificate which is necessary for the coastal 
trade of India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Later on if capable j'oung men come 
forward they may be trained for the foreign 
trade ceidificate ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. You are of opinion 
that if the deferred rebate system cum Liners’ 
conference is done away with, Indian shipping 
will come into existence ? 

A. I have said that that combinacion tends 
to curtail private enterprise. 

Q. You are of opinion that State aid should 
take the form of loan ? 

A. Yes.' 

Q. These are all suggestions made for the 
development of the Indian mercantile marine ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You do not suggest any other sort of 
bounty 1 

N. I do not. 

Q. You suggest that every dominion and 
colony should become self-supporting so far as 
its coastal shipping is concerned. Does it not 
amount to reservation of the coastal trade ? 

A. No ; I suggest they should maintain the 
coastal trade as far as their people are able to 
do. 

Q. Do you think that new Indian companies 
can successful!}' compete with well established 
British companies in the coastal trade ? 

A. In tlio present circumstances, no. 

Q. Is it not nccessarj' that reservation should, 
bo adopted to some extent until the Indian 
mcrcantlie marine is well established ? 

A. No. I do not favour resei-vation under 
any circumstances. 

Q. In Australia there is some sort of reserva- 
tion ? 

A. Quite so. It is veiy doubtful whether 
they will find it good for trade. 

Q. You have come across four or five gentle- 
men who arc willing to send their sons to 
seafaring profession ? 

A. Yes. They assured me that many young 
lads will come forward if sufficient opportuni- 
ties were ^ven. 

Q. There will be no caste difficulty 1 

A. I was told that in time it will vanish. 

Q. You said that the B. I. alone could take 
rice to the coastal ports. Was that not some 
sort of reservation ? 

A. Apparently. 

President.-^Q. You me, I take it, of 
opinion that it is necessary that boys should 
imbue the spirit of the sea ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Taking all parts of India, don’t you think 
that in Bombay where the ships can be moored 
within sight of the blue sea and where the ships 
of all lines will be constantly moving fonvards 
and baclnvards, the boys can be trained better 
than in other ports ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing the Government are anxious 
to develop the mercantile marine of the country 
both from a material point of view and from 
a national point of view, don’t you think that 
there s.hould be a small Indian navy for the 
protection of the mercantile marine ? 

A. Every dominion and colon}' should bring 
up its own navy side by side with the mercantile 
marine. Those who prefer the naval line may 
enter this profession and those who prefer the 
commercial life may enter the mercantile 
marine. 

President . — Thank you very much. 
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Witness No. 3S. 

The MARWARI ASSOCIATION, Calcutta. 
Written statement. 


We may preface our remarks on the ques- 
tionnaire by stating how the Indian trade was 
utilised for over 100 j^ears for the development 
of the British Mercantile Marine. This may 
be illustrated by the rates of duty levied in 
British India on the importation of British 
and foreign cotton goods from the earliest 
periods as will appear from Appendix B of “ The 
Fiscal Policy in India ” by Dr. Pramatha Nath 
Banerjea which is as follows : — 

APPENDIX B. 

Rates of duty levied in British India on the im- 
portation of British and foreign cotton goods from 
the earliest periods. 


I’EESIDEXCr OF BEXGAL 


From 

British 

Bottoms. 

Foreign 
Bottoms. : 

1773 .... 


04 p. c. 

1778 .... 

. . 

7 p. c. 

1705 .... 

. . 

24 p. c. 

1707 .... 

. . 

34 p. c. 

1810 . ' . 

. . 

71p. c. 

1811 .... 

74- p. c. 

. . 15 p. c. 

1810 



United Kingdom . 

21 p. 0. 

. . 5 p. c. 

Foreign 

5 p 0 

. . 10 p. c. 

1817 



United Kingdom . 

21 p c. 

. . 5 p. c. 

Foreign Emropc 

5 p. e. 

. . 10 p. c. 

Other Goods 

71 p. c. 

. . 15 p. c. 

1825 


« 

United Kingdom or otlier 
British possessions 

21 p. c. 

5 p. c. 

Foreign Europe 

5 p. c. 

10 p. c. 

Other Foreign 

74 p. c. 

. . 15 p. c. 

1830 



United Kingdom or other 
British possessions 

34 p. c. 

. . 7 p. c. 

Foreign 

7 p. c. 

14 p. c. 

1845 



United Kingdom or other 
British possessions 

5 p. c 

10 p. 0. 

Foreign 

10 p. c. 

.. 20 p. c. 


PEESEDENCr-OF FOET ST. GEOEGE. 


From 

British 

Foreign 


Bottoms. 

Bottom^. 

1803 

6 p. c. 

8 p. c. 

1812 .... 

8 p. c. 

16 p. c. 

1816 

United Kingdom 

24 p. c. 

5 p. c. 

Foreign Europe . . 

5 p. c. 

10 p c. 

1819 

United Kingdom 

2J p. c. 

5 p. c. 

Foreign Europe 

5 p c. 

10 p. c. 

Other Foreign Goods 

8 p. c. 

16 p. c. 

1844 

United Kingdom or other British 

possessions .... 

p. c. 

7 p. c. 

Oti»cr places .... 

7 p. c. 

14 p. c. 

1845 

United Kingdom or other British 

possessions .... 

5 p c. 

10 p. c. 

Other places .... 

10 p. c 

20 p. C. 

PEESIDEKCV OF B05IB.A.Y. 


1799 

In force since 1795 . 

24 p. 0 . on 

24 p. c. on an 

manifest with 

advance of 


exceptions. 

60 p. 0 . on 
manifest. 

1805 

34 p. c. 

3^ p. c. do. 

1813 


44 p. c. do. 

1815 

United Kingdom 

24 P.C..J 
5 p. 0. i 


Foreign Europe 

44 p c. do. 

1817 

United Kingdom 

24 p. c.-) 


Foreign Europe 

34 p. c. i 

4J p. c. do 

1838 

United Kingdom or other British 

possessions ... % 

34 p. c. 

7 p. c. 

Other places .... 

7 p. c. 

14 p. c. 

1875 

United Kingdom or other British 

possessions .... 

5 p. c. 

10 p. c. 

Other places .... 

10 p. c. 

20 p. c. 
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Q. 1. Tho present condition of the Shipping 
industry in India is extremely nn«alisf«ctory or, 
more precisely speaking, India 1ms only^ n 
nominal shipping industry of her own. She 
has a coast line of over -I.r^OO miles and is really 
a maritime country with an annual coastal 
trade of over 200 crores in value. She has 
also a foreign trade of over ,500 croies in value. 
Yet, appro.ximatcly. 00 per cent, of her coaptal 
trade and 9S per cent, of her export and import 
trade by sea are served by foruign .shi[»f)ing 
companies. Even tho sfeamers that ply in the 
rivers of the country are owned and manageil 
by foreign companies. 

Q. 2. Tho conditions which militate against 
the development of shippitig entci|uises liy the 
people of the country arc tnninly the wai»t of 
encouragement in any way by novernment, 
the unde.sivable methods of competition (>mployed 
by powerful foreign companies who leave no 
stone unturned to strangle Indiatt entorjiUM-i 
and want of facilities for training Indians itt 
the .science and art of ship buildit\t:, mivigation, 
niarino engineering, wiieless telegraphy, etc. 
Whenever nn Indian eomjiany ajipevrs iti the 
field, the foreign companies w.ige a fierce ni/r 
tear and reduce their rates heavily, somctime.s 
even below the actual working cost, and work 
at a lo.ss, to kill the Indian company. Then, 
by auQtUor questionable means, the foreign 
shipping companies keep tho shippers piaetic.al- 
ly in tlicir own hands. It i.s the tlrfcrrer! 
system of the foreign shijipitig companies which 
provides for the refund to a shipper at the end 
of 12 inontlrs a certain portion, usually 10 per 
cent., of the freight paid if the shipper has 
shipped his goods by the same company’s 
.steamers during those 12 months-. If n sltipper 
fails to comply with this condition, not only docs 
lie lose the rebate but i.s also penalised by refusal 
of .space and discrimination in tho contract, 
loading and unloading of freight ami adjust- 
ment and settlement of claims. Even Indian 
shippers arc thus prevented from patronising 
the Indian companies. Government have not 
only not helped Iho Indian companies in any 
way but have allowed the foreign companies 
thus to stand in tho way of their development 
and growth with the result that nimo.st all of 
tho several shipping companies which have 
been formed b}' Indians from time to time during 
tho last 25 j'cars or more with nn authorised 
cniiilal of 10 crores or thcren.bouts have Vicen 
compelled to go into liquidation. Bc,sidc.s, 
the foreign companies who control tho coastal 
and foreign traflio of India, recruit all their 
highly paid staff, both for tho ofliccs and tho 
.ships, in England or their respective countric.s 
of origin and do not train Indians to qualify 


them for what is railed ocr.'tn certificak-, Xoi 
do the Govennnent provide for the twining of 
Imlians for a mvi cnrciT. 

Q. Removal or even mitigation of the 
diflicnltie.s and di'-abilitica under which India 
labours and reference to whirl) has been made 
in the foregoing paragraph, )" impo’-’',ible without 
the activ)' li'-lp and eo-opfration of the Stak:. 
.Stale aid h.as bcf-n tin' principal and most 
essential htefor in the ere.ation and develop- 
ment of a mi-re.antile matin'- in every eo)intrv 
w-hieh jm-'-e-M-s a jneresmtile marine and it 
cannot be othc-rwi'^e in Indiii, 

Q. ./. .aiti is not only nec-e:-nry or 

dcsinibh- to promote the )!ev (-lopjm nt of ."hip. 
[ling indiistti) s but imli-pf-ju.itile in India, as 
the jiromotio'i and devciojimrrst of the shijjj'i.ag 
imlu--lry requite the adoption of mem'iire' vhieh 
ran be adopti'd only by tb'' .*'tat<-. 

Q. •>.■ — 'J'ito r.’oi-ennnf nt of lixlia shnuM 

follow the example of th'- Governments of other 
eountries. mieh as Engl.-UKl, rran*'e, Gamr.ny, 
Belgium. An -tria. Italy, .\inf-rir.'. and .lajian, ni:d 
hel[) the di i-el'-ijnm-rit of tiii Intlirtn merrantile 
marine by JU'-ans of both ilin-et ami indirect 
aid and the aid shonld b'- eo!ii{)ri-hen»*ive and 
gener<ni'=. .State ai'l !dionld lake the form of 
eonstini'ti'm .ami jmxigntioij boutUicS, mail 
or postal •-ubvenlioii", equiimicnt l>ountif«, 
le-'-rvation of roastai ttade to Indian rc-«'cl?, 
eheaj) loan--, exempt ion of }'hi[> building mate- 
rials from import iluty, reimbursement of 
.'suer, and I’anatu.n c.anal dues for oee.an going 
‘de.amers. eMunjitio!) from ['Ott dues ntid ta.xa- 
(ion and prffereuti.al railway rates. Govern- 
ment sboiild abo do evf-rylhin'g neees.sary for 
the twiniu'g of Indi.ans ro that Indian ste.unen, 
may Ik- inanmsl ami oflicered entirely by 
Indians. 

d. ilaviii'g regatd to the iliflteulfies and 
disabilitie- imder which India l.dHUirs and h,av- 
ing regard to the [lowerfnl foreign competition, 
legislation is muiouhti dly neces-arx- to enable 
the Indian [wople to undertake tiie shipping 
indu.stry with any hope of .suec,-ss. Legislation 
should be undertaken to make the rate war 
and defen ed rebate system iinpo.ssible. to fix 
a ma.ximum and mininumi r.ates of frr'ight, to 
[irovide for the grant of State aid in ditierent 
form.s, both direct and indirect, to reserve the 
coastal trade to Indian ve.ssels and to throw 
open the sea career for the children of the soil. 

Q. 7, Yes. only to Indian oxvned ve.ssels 
trading between Indian port.s and between India 
and ports abroad. But when the entire coastal 
trade has been taken up by vessels owned and 
managed by Indians, the navigation bounty 
to x'cssel.s trading between Indian poits may 
be discontinued. 
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ports will greatly increase in volume and add to 
the economic prosperity of India. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 21. The size and description of vessels 
will necessarily depend on and vary with tho 
nature of the routes that will from time to time 
be adopted by the steamers. But we believe 
that the evolution will begin with tho coast, 
then develop to the near ocean ports and finally 
culminate in all the ports of the world with 
which India deals. 

Q. 22. It is indeed desirable that vessels 
xeguired for tho Indian Mercantile Marine 
should bo buUt in private shipyards. Along 
with a mercantile marine, India should have 
her own ancient sliip building industry revived 
and re-established on modern lines. But ns 
there are no shipyards in the countiy. Govern- 
ment should establish such yards and after 
working them for some years and training up 
Indians, sell or lease them out to Indians and 
in doing so should make every possible con- 
cession in regard to terms and conditions. 
That will encourage tho establishment of similar 
yards and the revival of tho sliii) building in- 
dustry. 

Q. 23. The Ship building and Marine Engine 
construction industry is practically non-existent 
in India. 

Q. 24. The conditions which militate against 
the development of ship building and marine 
engine construction industry by the Indian 
people are um'estricted foreign competition 
and the indifference of Government towards 
the general question of the protection and 
improvement of the industries of the country'. 
{The steamships of iron and steel brought to 
India by the foreign shipping companies soon 
succeeded in capturing the trade in tliis country 
and with the influential support of tho British 
Government at their back, the foreign com- 
panies soon established themselves firmly in 
the country.) The old Indian industry died 
of starvation but tho Government of India 
never attempted to keep it alive. India cannot 
manufacture either iron or steel plates or other 
ship building materials and tho expenses of 
importing them from abroad are prohibitive. 
Nor does she possess men who have any know'- 
ledge of ship-building. Govermnent is stiU 
apathetic and so practically India labours rmder 
all sorts of disadvantages and discouragement. 

Q. 25. It is drfflcidt to imagine how without 
State aid the preseirt difficulties and disabilities 
can be removed or mitigated or tho people of 
the country can be encouraged to embark on 
ship-building industry. In every cormtrj’’ it 
is tho State wliich has come forward to aid 


the ircople in establishing this industry and it 
is impossible that in India the people will he 
able to overcome their great difficulties without 
the help of the State. The best way and 
perhaps the only way to encourage the people 
to take up such industries is to resen'c the 
coastal trade to national shipping and to ex- 
clude from the coastal trade after a few years 
•all vessels not built in India. But that is also 
State aid though in an indirect form. 

Q. 26. State aid is not only necessary but 
indisirensably so. 

Q. 27. The grant of constnretion bounties, 
equipment bounties and cheap loans to ship 
buiklers and ship owners, exemption of im- 
ported ship building materials from import 
duty, reservation of coastal trade, exemption 
from port charges, and preferential railway rates, 
etc. In short, tlie methods adopted in Belgium. 
France, Japan, America, etc. 

Q. 2S. Legislation is nccc.ssary to make the 
Indian industry entitled to State aid in different 
forms. Sec answers to 6, 25 and' 27. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q. 30. Yes, construction bounties should be 
confined to vessels built of steel only and the 
minimum registered tonnage thereof should be 
500 tons. But tho larger the vessel, the higher 
should bo the bounty and tho rate should varj' 
according as the vessels may be provided with 
accommodation for passenger traffic or not. 

Q. 31 and 32. In some countries, bounties 
are given separately for hulls and for machinery 
built therein. In this country too the same 
principle should be followed to encourage the 
manufacture and use of ship-building materials. 
Tho rates should bo different for different classes 
of vessels, namcljh vessels with equipment for 
carrjdng passengers, vessels for coastal traffic 
alone and vessels for ocean voyages. The total 
construction boimty should be 25 per cent, 
of tho total cost of construction and this should 
be divided between the hull and the machineiy'. 

Q. 33. No. It is not yet time to advocate 
the exclusion of materials made outside of India. 
But as has been stated above, tho manufacture 
of ship-building materials in the country should 
be encouraged bj' all means and when they are 
made, they should be used in building ships 
in tho countiy, if the quality be of the standard 
required. 

Q. 34. As suggested in answer to question 
No. 27, the impiortation of ship-building mate- 
rials should be allowed free of customs duty. 

Q. 35. Ellies may bo made to prevent the 
abuse of concessions and if proper supervision 
is kepit over the working 'of tho rules, there is 
no chance of their being abused. 
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» Q. 36 to 43. Ill tlie ancient times wlien India 

had her own shipping industry, ships used to 
t be made of jvood, but with the advent of steam 

i ships of iron and steel, the wooden ships have 

i disappeared and the construction of wooden 
? ships is a lost industry. But the modem steam 
vessels have come to stay and the Association 
L I is not in' a position to saj'^ how far wooden ships 
would be able to I 10 I 4 their oivn against steam 
5 ; ships of iron and steel and how far the revival 
of the industry would serve any useful purpose. 
The Association therefore prefers not to answer 
; these questions. 

; Q. 44. Yes, there is everj’^ reason to believe 

that the sea career, if it is tliromi open to Indians 
; as it should be, will attract the educated young 

. men of ^ the coimtiy in large numbers. Ho 

; difficulty will be experienced in recruiting either 

^ the officers or the crew. 

, Q. 45. Government should take steps to 

; provide for their training, future employment 

and further study when qualifying for the Board 
of Trade certificates in the various grades. 
These should certainty not be left to private 
' entei’prise. 

Q. 46. There need not be any hard and 
fast rule requiring cadets to undergo prelimi- 
nary training in a trainuig ship or a training 
establishment on shore. The object being to 
train them up as efficient officers, facilities 
should certainly bo provided for their training 
both in a training ship and in a training estab- 
lishment but at the same time they should be 
given the choice of cither undergoing a pre- 
liminarj' course of instraction there or proceed- 
ing direct to sea to serve as an apprentice on 
a ship. 

Q. 47. Yes. facilities slmuld be provided 
for the preliminary training of cadets in India, 
that is to say, a training ship and a college for 
nautical education should be provided and 
^ maintained in the country by the Government. 

"" Q. 4S. Until adequate facilities are pro- 
vided in the countrj’^ for the training of cadets 
the Government should establish .a system of 
scholarsliips for the pui-pose of assisting the 
training of cadets elsewhere. 

Q. 49. Calcutta and Bombay being the two 
largest ports in India, a training ship and estab- 
lishment should be maintained at each of these 
jilaces. The Association do not suggest that 
the cadets should receive their training entirety 
free of charge and fees may be levied. But 
the fees should not be very high, as high fees 
■\vill prevent many from joining the institutions, 
and the maintenance charges of the institutions 
should be met almost wholly by Government, 
at least for a number of years. 

Q. 50. Yes. 


Q. 51. Yes, it is essential that after under- 
going this preliminaiy training, the boys should 
serve a period of apprenticeship in a steamer. 

Q. 52. Indian steamship companies will 
certainly not object to taking Indian appren- 
tices for training and so far as this Association 
is aware, the Scindia Steam navigation Com- 
pany takes apprentices. Besides, the taking 
in of Indian apprentices for training without 
premium should be made compulsory on the 
part of shipping companies receiving bounties 
or subsidies or State aid in any form such as 
mail contracts, etc., and for ships on the Indian 
register. It is, however, natural on the part '■ 
of the existing foreign shipping companies to 
view any scheme for the creation of an Indian 
mercantile marine with disfavour and it is 
doubtful if thej’^ will readil}^ accept Indian 
apprentices or provide facilities for their proper 
training in their steamers. It is therefore 
necessary that Government should prortde one 
or two sea-going ships for the purpose. 

Q. 53. In case apprentices are required to 
pay a premium for their apprenticeship, this 
Association is of opinion that they should be 
required to pay onty half the amount, and the 
other half should be borne by Government," 
at least for five or six years. It will go a long 
way to encourage Indians to go in for the sea 
career. 

Q. 54. Yes, training ships should certainly 
be supplied by Government. It is difficult to 
believe that it will be possible to maintain them 
entirety by premiums. A small income may be 
derived from the half premium to be paid by 
the apprentices, but the balance should be 
borne by Government. The Association agree 
to freight or Government stores being carried 
in those ships for the purpose of earning an 
income to meet the maintenance charges. 

Q. 55. Yes. 

Q. 56. Ho. 

Q. 57. .-Yes, the establishment of such Hau- 
tical Academies are highly desirable. 

Q. 58. To begin with, there should be two 
such academies, one at Calcutta and one at 
Bombay and for at least five or six years to 
come, they should be maintained by Govern- 
ment, though a small fee may be charged from 
the officers who will study in the academies, 

Q. 59. Indian youths are not onlj’- likely 
but are sure to be desirous of following the sea 
in the capacity of Engineers in the Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q. 60. Yes, Government should take steps 
to provide for their training and employment 
and further study when qualifying for the 
Board of Trade Certificate. It is not yet tmie 
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to leave these to private enterprise in the 
country. I 

<3. 61. Every iiecessary facility should bo 
provided by Government to train up Indian 
youths as effleieni marine Engineers, but the 
Association cannotJ state in detail rvhat exactly 
those facilities should be. 

Q, 62. The Association cannot answer this 
question fully as itl has no information as to the 
equipments' of the Jimesent engineering and ship- 
building firms in India. All that the Associa- 
tion desire to say on the subject is that the best 
use should be made of the existing facilities in 
the country and, if they are not up to the mark, 
they should be improved and other arrange- 
ments should also jbe made in the country for 
the training of Indian Engineers for the Mer- 
cantile Marine. 1 

Q. 63. So far jIs the Association is aware, 
there are no such schools, colleges or institutes 
at present in the’ ports or an 3 uvhcrc else in 
India. Both Calcutta and Bombay should 
therefore have an lEngineering Academy where 
apprentices may obtain sufficient tlieorctical 
knowledge. . j 

. Q. 64. The present arrangements are in- 
adequate and additional arrangements arc 
’necessary. In tho| opinion of the Association 
a combined training ship for the lloj'al Indian 
Marine and the proposed Indian Mercantile 
Marine rvill meet the present requirements. 

Q. 65. So long 'as facilities cannot be pro- 
vided in India to enable Indian candidates to 
serve their period of apprenticeship in the 
country, they should be awarded scholarsliipi 
to go to England' for the purpose and care 
should also be talcen to ensure their being 
accepted as apprentices b}’’ recognised engineer- 
ing firms or dockyards, but at the same time 
every effort shordd be made to provide faci- 
lities in the countrj^ to enable Indian appren- 
tices to qualify tliemselves for the posts of 
Engineers without ' going to England. 

Q. 66. In all countries postal subventions 
constitute a form of State aid to their mercantile 
marine and in tliis country too the Government 
should give mail cbntracts to Indian Shipping 
Companies with the same object in view. The 


subsidy should be sufficient to enable the steaiuer 
companies to earn a reasonable profit on their 
capital outlaj' on their fast passenger steainor.s 
which will have to bo constructed specially 
for cainying mails. 

Q. 6T. Steamship companies receiving State 
aid in any shape or fonn should be under an 
obligation to accept Indian apprcnfices on 
their steamers. Postal subvention or subsidy 
being also a form of State aid, and mail stea- 
mere being fast pa.ssengcr steamers, the steam- 
ship companj' receiving sucli subsidj' should 
bo bound to train up apprentices for the highei! 
executive posts. 

Q. 68. All steam.ship companies should. Iv 
given an equal chance of competing for the mail 
contracts, as otherwise it will mean doing in- 
just iec to some and perhaps preferential treat- 
ment to some to the exclusion of other.s by no 
means less deserving of State patronage- The 
Association therefore prefers open tender for 
mail contracts to private negotiation, Indian 
companies should be favoured even if n slightly 
larger amount has to l;c paid. 

Q. 69. The reservation of coastal trade and 
a rebate in port charges to Indian owned vcs.sels 
is the most efiectivc indirect aid which the 
Association advocates. It has been referred to 
in answer to question 5. 

Q. 70. The Association ui-ges the grant of 
State aid, both direct and indirect, to develop 
an Indian Jlcrcantilc Marine, but the finances 
of the country being not under popular control, 
it is for the Government to devise ways and 
means of raising funds for the purpose. It 
strikes the Association, however, that about 
50 crorcs of riqrccs go out of India every r’car 
for freight on account of her foreign export and 
import trade. If a tax of 1 per cent, were 
levied on this amount, it worrld yield an annual 
income of about Es. 50 lakhs and this sum may 
bo very advantageousU’ devoted to the dcvelop- 
meirt of an Indian hlcrcairtilc hlarinc. Such 
taxation is rrot without a precedent. It obi ains 
in Sorrth Africa and Arrstralia aird there is no 
reason whj' such a measure cannot bo iirtroduccd 
in India. 
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best means of starting an Indian Mercantile 
Marine. If we asl^ jmu any questions which 
maj’' seem critical, |it is oirly because we are 


Q. You say that during the last 25 j'ears 
several shipping companies with an authorised 
capital of 10 crorcs or thereabouts have been 



compelled to go into liquidation ? Was it 
entirely due to eompetition ? Don’t you tliink 
that the loss of eertain shipping lines may have 
been due to the fact that they v'ere not well 
managed by experienced people ? 

A. 1 regret I cannot agree with you. It is 
quite possible that in the commencement a 
company may not be as ably managed as a 
foreign compan5’-. 

Q. Not a foreign compan5’’ but an experienced 
company ? 

A. In order to make the management quite 
good, it is necessary that the company should 
be given a chance. -It seems to me that these 
companies ivere given no chance to develop, 
for from the very commencement they were 
met by well established companies with their 
I’ate wars, the deferred rebate system and all 
the advantages which they had in competition 
without which these Indian companies cannot 
get on. 

Q. Supjiosing a mill industry is started, do 
you think that Government should help the 
new companies here also ? 

A. I would like you to look at this from this 
point of view. Take the case of cotton milis, 
the Indians are able to manage them succcss- 
fulty. Recently two jute mills sprung up under 
Indian management. In all other business, 
the Indians are able to show quite a good 
record. 

Q. Why should they not do the same in 
shipping ? 

A. The Indian sliipping companies have to 
work under various disadvantages, such as the 
deferred rebate system, rate war and so on. 

Q. In mill business, have you not got methods 
by which you can fight a new comer ? 

A, None at all. 

Q. In regard to State aid you say that the 
Government of India should follow the 
example of other countries. You forget the 
fact that the other countries were fighting an 
entirely foreign nation. It is not the same thing 
with India, she is fighting within the Empire if 
you may call it ? So your argument that the 
Government of India should follow other coun- 
tries is not quite parallel. 

A. India is unfortunately in a worse condi- 
on. If the Government of India had tried to 
develop the Indian Mercantile Marine and if it 
had not succeeded against foreign nations that 
would have been quite a different thing. But 
here we are within the Empire and the Govern- 
ment of India doing nothing, while the British 
companies are successfully carrying on the trade. 
We consider that we are in a worse position 
than other countries. Therefore wo expect 
England to do even better than other countries. 


Q. Japan has reserved its trade against other 
countries, but it does not reserve the trade of 
Korea or Eormosa for the inhabitants of Korea 
and Eormosa respectively Y Nor has Holland 
reserved the trade of the Dutch East Indies.? 

A. England once reserved the coastal trade 
against Ireland. The Irish had first to take 
their goods to English ports and then they had 
to be shipped to other countries. 

Q. India can trade on the English coast ? 

A. But there are no steamers to go there. 
If Indians tried to do that, I do not know what 
would happen. 

Q. But England has expressed itself in 
favour of free trade and against protection in 
the last general election ? 

A. As regards Indian steamers, we have had 
no occasion to test whether the English would 
allow them on their coasts ; but as regards 
cotton goods we had occasion to test it. Piece 
goods manufactured in India were not allowed 
to be imported into England. 

Q. Can you not send piece goods to England 
now ? 

A. That restriction does not exist now. It 
existed at the time when the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry was starting in England. 

Q. In several of jmur answers, you use the 
word “ foreign,” to whom do you refer ? 

A. I mean non-Indian, 

Q. You are in favom- of reservation of the 
coastal trade and also subsidies and bounties? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If j'ou reserve the coastal trade entirely 
for Indian ships, is there any necessity to do 
anything more ? 

A. In the beginning we want some subsidies 
from Government. We also want the aboli- 
tion of the deferred rebate system. 

Q. vSupposing the coastal trade is reserved for 
Indian companies entirely, and supjiosing all 
the British companies are off the coast, and 
supposing a certain number of Indian companies 
were started, if a new Indian company comes 
into the trade, will there not be competition 
amongst all the Indian companies ? 

A. There will be competition among the 
Indian companies themselves. I will not mind 
the Indian companies conducting rate war 
amongst • themselves so long as the British 
companies do not Capture the coastal trade. 

Q. Wherefrom do you come ? 

A. I come from Eajputana, 

Q. Do you think that young Rajputs will 
come forward for sea-faring life if the coastal 
trade is reserved for Indians ? 

A. It is not a matter concerning any parti- 
cular community in India. There are several 
peoples in need of employment. I have no 
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douljt they wiil all Come. You will remember 
that when the Imperial Service Cadet corps was 
formed several respectable Rajputs came for- 
ward and joined the corps. I would like my 
own sons to join the mercantile marine. 

Q. As a sailor you will allow me to put it to 
you that you would never make a success in 
the sea-faring profession if you take it up only 
as a means of getting employment. It is not a 
lucrative profession and it is a very strict pro- 
fession for discipline. 

A. We quite appreciate that. 

Q. Supposing you reserve the trade of India 
for the Indian Mercantile Marine and keep the 
English ships off the trade, it would hardly 
be fair to expect the British Navy to do the 
protecting for the Indian Mercantile Marinc- 

A. In fact it has been one of our chief com- 
plaints that we are not allowed, to defend our 
own shores. 

Q. So at the same time as you form an Indian 
Mercantile Marine, you are in fa^mur of forming 
an Indian Navy ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And, are you in favour of Government 
starting training ships ? 

A. Yes, in the beginning. 

Q. Do you thinlc that the training ships 
should be entirely supported by Government or 
should parents pay -certain fees as they do in 
other institutions ? 

A. Just in the beginning I thinlc it would be 
desirable that Government should entirely 
support it ; but Avhen respectable people come 
and learn, I have no doubt they will pay fees 
and the training ship will be partly supported 
out of fees and partly out of Government 
revenues. If at the very commencement you 
try to make the training ship self-supporting, 
I do not thinlc you will succeed. 

Q. But it would not be fair that the son of 
the a’ich man should be educated free when he 
is able to pay fees. 

A. Just in the commencement I think it 
ought to be attractive. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be fairer to 
other professions if v'e suggest to Government 
that it should be started on the same lines as 
other Government colleges, say like the Sibpur 
Engineering College in Calcutta or the Victoria 
J nbilee Technical Institute in Bombay ? 

A. There is no harm in levying fees, but the 
fees should not be made prohibitive. India is 
a poor country. The average la^vyer or doctor 
or Engineer or even trader has got a large num- 
ber of dependants on account of the joint family 
system, and if fees are made prohibitive, it 
may not be possible for the poorer families to 


send cliildren on payment of such prohibitive 
fees. 

Q. What I suggest is that it is not fairer to 
the other professions as the Medical and Engin- 
eering. 

A. Yes, I agree. 

Q. In your answer to question 66 you speak of 
vessels specially'^ constructed for carrying mails. 
Would you agree to a ship being built entirely 
for the purpose of carrjdng mails ? 

A. What we meant was a vessel “ suitable” 
for carrying mails ; it is probably a printing 
mistake. 

Q. In answer to question 68 yoir say that all 
steamship companies should bo given equal 
chance to compete for the mail contracts. Is 
that so ? 

A. So far as our information goes, no oppoi- 
tunity has been given to Indian companies to 
compete for these contracts. 

Q. But I can assure you that open tenders 
are invited for these mail contracts. 

A. If the conditions we want to create aje 
already in existence, it is all right ; otherwise, 
wc want to create them. 

Q. In answer to Question 69 you say that you 
would give indirect aid to Indian owned vessels 
in the form of a rebate in port charges. If 
the trade of the country is to be successful, it 
is*necessary to have the ports kept up-to-date; 
if j’ou reduce the port charges, will it not be 
hard on the Port Trust ? 

A. It can be done more or less on the lines 
of what is called preference in import duties ; 
a heavier port charge may be imposed on other 
than Indian conipanies and a loner charge on 
Indian companies. 

Q. You cannot live A^dthout imports; -s 
tlicre no risk of .sj)oiling the Overseas trade ? 

A. I do not thinlc there is that risk. 

AJr. Jadu JS'ath Boy.— Q. You say that it 
is not possible for Indian companies to survive 
the competition of other non-Indian companies 
and therefore there should be some sort of 
State aid or protection. 

A. Yes, I thinlc it is necessaij’’. Even if 
companies do not come into existence, looking 
at the present situation, I would recommend 
protection. 

Q. Further on in your reply to Question 2 
you say that Indian shippers are prevented 
from patronising the Indian companies. Cam 
ymu give an instance of that ? 

A. I can give you an example that concerns 
yourself. You Avill remember that j’^ou app- 
roached a certain firm in Calcutta and asked 
them to give you jute to carry in your river 
'steam.ship and the firm (Indian) was willing to 
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give you jute to be carried for an Indian mill; 
but when they made enquiries they were told 
that if they gave jute to your steamers they 
would not be given space bj’’ the other European 
companies to carry the rest of tlieir jute to 
Calcutta and, therefore, they had to give up 
the idea of giving you the jute. 

Q. In Australia and Canada State aid has 
been given for the development of their Jlercan- 
tile JIarine. 

A. That is so. 

Q. In rejply to the President you said that 
you would allow the cutting of rates to be 
carried on amongst Indian companies. Will 
you have recourse to maximum and minimum 
freight rates ? 

A. Let us be in a position first to cut our 
throats. Let us develop it first ; we shall 
afterwards consider as to what should be done. 

Q. If the coastal tradn is reserved for Indian 
companies, do you thinlc there is any chance of 
lates going up ? Will there be many Indian 
companies formed ? 

A. I think many Indian companies will be 
formed and tliat there will be internal competi- 
tion. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved, do you 
thinlc there v/ill be a reduction in the number of 
steamers to carry the cargo ? 

A. There will be any number of steamers who 
uill be able to carry the cargo ; only it will 
take some little time. 

Q. Would jmu want Government help in 
that respect ? 

A. Certainly ; State aid is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Q. You also advocate construction bounties. 
If the coastal trade is reserved, do you want 
these bounties and subsidies also ? 

A. As I have already explained, bounties 
will be necessary to bring the steamers into 
o.xistence; if a sufficient number of steamers 
come into e.xistence, there rvill be no necessity 
for bounties for the coastal trade. 

Q. Do you think that a large number of 
Indian youths will be coming forward to follow 
the profession at sea ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will not caste prejudices stand in their 
way ? 

A. The caste distinction is vanishing if it 
has not already vanished. In some communi- 
ties, of course, there are still some distinctions, 
but that does not matter so long as we get 
Indians for the sea profession. 

Q. Do you think that shijjbuilding should be 
started in India rrith Government aid ? 


A. Yes ; a beginning has to be made by 
Government and gradually 'private shipbuild- 
ing yards will be forthcoming. 

Q. Are there facilities in the country for 
shipbuilding, raw materials, etc.? 

A. If there are any raAV materials that cannot 
be obtained in India, rve can get them from 
abroad. Cotton mills have been established 
by importing machinery. 

Q. I understand that Tatas are turning out 
plates. i. 

A. Well and good if they do it. 

Q. Will skilled labour be available ? 

A. They will have to be trained. I do not 
think shipbuilding is a trade which Indians 
cannot learn ; in fact Indians were perhaps 
the first to learn it. 

Q. That refers to wooden ships ? ? 

A. If men can invent and build wooden ships 
they can at least learn how to make steel plates 
Q. They are now, with the assistance of 
European staff, already building small launches 
and barges, aren’t they ? 

A. Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas . — 

Q. What is the Marwari Association ? Can 
you give us an idea ? 

A. It is an Association of Marwari merchants. 
Q, What are they dealing in ? 

A. They deal in everything. 

Q. Are there any shippers in it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any who are interested in a 
steamship company ? Anj' who own ships or 
are Managing Agents ? 

A. One of the members of the Marwari 
Association wanted to start a Steainship Com- 
pany, but he had to abandon the idea on account 
of these rate wars and the Deferred Rebate 
system. 

Q. The money had to be refunded to the 
shareholders ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He found he could not compete and he 
thought it more honest to refund the money 
to the shareholders ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Has the written statement which you have 
submitted to this Committee been approved of 
by your Association ? 

A. It was passed by a meeting of the General 
Committee of the Association and has their 
'approval. 

Q. Your Appendix B is headed as “ Rates 
of duty levied in British India on the importa- 
tion of British and foreign cotton goods from 
the earliest periods.” That refers to importa- 
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*tioii of goods from England or the Continent 
or any other countrj’^ ? 

J. Yes. . • . . 

Q. Were there any Indian ships bringing 
these goods and if so how were thej’^ treated ? 
A. T have no idea. 

Q. We have been told that Indian ships 
carrying on trade with Great Britain were 
exporting piece-goods and silkware ; history 
shoM'S that our ships did go up to the Thames. 
A. I have no idea. 

(?. Britain tried to keep the Indian trade in 
its own hands as against other 'countries, not 
as against India. 

A. But Indian trade was being utilized to 
develop the British Mercantile Marine. 

Q. So that it has something to do with India, 
though it may not have anything to do with 
Indian ships ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You said that the Deferred Rebate is 
usually 10 per cent. Is it not sometimes more 
than that ? 

A. It might be more ; it is a matter on which 
I am not qualified to give my opinion. 

Q. In replj' to Mr. Roy, you gave one instance 
where a shipper was penalized to a certain ex- 
tent. It has been asked why Indian shippers 
should not make a sacrifice to help Indian 
companies ; it has been suggested that if there 
was sufficient patriotism they would make that 
sacrifice and lose the Deferred Rebate. 

A, That sacrifice will bo at the expense of 
the trade ; they will have to cease running 
their sliips. 

< 3 . And the money will remain with the non- 
Indian companies. 

A. Not only that, but oven the export and 
import trade will pass into the hands of non- 
Indians. 

Q. In your reply to Question G you say that 
legislation should be undertaken to make the 
rate war and deferred rebate system impossible. 
How can that be made impossible ? 

A. One of the methods is the fixing of the 
maximum and minimum rates of freight. 

3 . Would you have a Board of Arbitration 
for fixing the rates ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you go to that extent ? 

A. To begin with there may be a Concilia- 
tion Board and if any difficulty is experienced 
an Arbitration Board might bo established, but 
there must be a substantial Indian element in 
it. '' 

Q. You have suggested various methods, 
viz.^ the rate war and the Deferred rebate sys- 
tem being made illegal, fixing of a maximum 
and minimum rate of freight and reservation of 


the coastal trade. Do you want to recommend 
to Government all or some or any of them and 
which do yo\i think is the best ? 

A. My answer to Question 6 .shows the mini- 
mum I would recommend. When I say that 
provision should be made for the grant of 
State aid in different forms, direct or indirect, 
that gives sufficient latitude to Government to 
decide what to give. The reservation of the 
coastal trade must be done if really our object 
has to be achieved. Half-measures uould not 
succeed ; confidence must be created in the 
people of the country that the shipping industiy 
Avould bo successful. 

<?. You have suggested the grant of navi- 
gation bounties to Indian-owned vessels trad- 
ing between Indian ports and bctwccnlndiaand 
ports abroad. What do you mean by ‘ Indian- 
owned ’ vessels 1 It has been suggested to 
us that an Indian-owned company is a corn- 
l)nny on which the majority of shareholders 
are Indians, the majority of Directors are 
Indians and it has a rupee capital ; the Jlan- 
aging Agents may either be Indians or English- 
men. Would you agree to it ? 

A. I would prefer that the Managing Agents 
should bo Indians. 

Q. But if an English firm arc Managing 
Agents, would yon call it an Indian-owned 
company ? 

.id. I do not see how you can. Tliis system 
of Jlanaging Agents, so far ns I see, exists only 
in India ; it does not exist in England. I 
do not know if it exists elsewhere. 

President — Q. It exists vciy largely in such 
places as South Africa ; in South Africa all 
big shipping companies are managed by Man- 
aging Agents. 

A. I did not know that. 

The Hon'hh Mr. lAiJuhhai Samaldas . — 
Q. You insist that there should be Indian 
hlanaging Agents ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your reply to Question 13 you sa}’ that 
BO long ns India cannot build her own ships it 
will not bo desirable to exclude from naviga- 
tion bounty foreign-built ships owned or char- 
tered by Indians unless they have been on the 
Indian register for a definite ireriod; Will 
you explain what jmu mean by this ? 

A. Wo mean that this condition of foreign- 
built ships being on the Indian register for a 
specified period should not bo imposed. 

' Q. You do not ivant that condition to be 
applied in the first instance ? If a new com- 
panj' is started and wishes to buy new boats, 
they cannot be placed on the Indian register 
for a specified period ; that is your point ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. You say that charter or mortgage should 
not make any difference so far as navigation 
bounties are concerned. Some witnesses said 
that if a boat is chartered, bount}' should 
•cease ? 

A. We discriminate between 'two kinds of 
icharter. One kind of charter may give all 
•the' benefits to the charterer, the other form 
niay be one in which the owner of the ship may 
get the benefit. If the charter is given in order 
to secure business, you should not stop the 
bounty, but if the effect of the charter is to 
convey all the benefits to the charterer, then it 
should cease. 

Q, yfthe profit goes to the owner, then it 
should not cease ? 

A. No, 

. Q. You speak of the preferential treatment 
given to European shippers ; can you substan- 
tiate this statement ? 

A. I know of one instance in which an oil 
shipment from Cochin was not allowed space. 

Q. Was it because they were Indian ? 

A. That is what I am told. 

President. — Q. Can you give us definite proof 
of that ? 

A. That is only my information. 

The Hoidhle Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. — Q. 
You want the Government to start pioneer 
shipyards ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not object to Government control ? 

.4. I do not see any other alternative. 

Q. You desire that Government should pro- 
vide employment for the youths who are trained? 

A. Yes. • 

Q. You say that boys should pay a portion 
of the fees for their training ? What propor- 
tion should the Government bear ? 

A. You ean never prescribe a proportion in 
this matter. Supposing it posts Es. 2,000 per 
annum, still the training has got to be under- 
taken. A boy cannot be expected to pay more 
than Es. 10 per month. 

Q. Will it serve the purpose if the fees are 
lowered and a larger number of free scholarships 
are given to poorer classes ? 

A. If that be the only means of starting a 
training institution, then you must have it so. 
AVliat I feel is that even if a smaller fee is pre- 
scribed we can later on increase the fee for 
richer people. 

Q. If a tax of one per cent, were levied on 
the freight do you thinlc it will fall very heavily 
on the consumer ? 

A. No. 

Q, Supposing the freight is 35 shillings per 
ton you propose to levy 4 annas per ton ; will 
that go hard with the consumer ? 


A, I do not think it can affect the price ex- 
cept as regards coal for which we have already 
recommended that there .should be a sliding 
scale of import dut}'. 

Sir John Biles.— Q. Who vnll pay the four 
annas per ton ? 

A. It wiU come out of the freight. I think 
the owner of the ship wiU pay it out of the 
freight. At the same time the freight will not 
be increa.ccd on this account. 

Q. Do you expect the owner to pay it out of 
his pocket ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When the freight goes up, does the owner 
of the cargo pa 5 ' the increase from his own pocket? 

A. The tax proposed is only 4 annas and 
hence there will not be any appreciable increase 
in the freight. 

Q. Supposing you levy a tax of Es. 4 per 
ton, do you think the owner of the ship will 
pay it out of his pocket even ihen ? 

A. We are only proposing a tax of 4 annas. 
It is such a small sum that you cannot calculate 
it per unit of goods. , 

Q. What will be the effect on the price 
of goods on account of this taxation? 

A. There will be neither adverse nor bene- 
ficial effect on account of this tax. 

Q. What is the minimum variation ? 

A. I cannot understand how there can be 
variation on account of the levy of such a small 
sum as 4 annas. 

Q. You do have variation in freight rates ? 
What is the minimum increase in freight rate 
that will cause variation in the price ? 

A. That has to be considered in regard to 
each commodity. Take the case of jute ; il 
it goes up by 8 annas per bale, it amounts to 
Es. 2-8-0 per ton; then this will cause variation. 
Usually 8 annas is the gradation by which the 
prices are increased or lowered. If it be 4 
annas, there will be very little effect. 

Q. Supposing you put 4 annas on to the 
freight will there not be a tendency for the 
jute to go up by 8 annas ? 

A. Part of the 4 annas will be paid by the 
buyers abroad and part by the sellers here and 
thus it ^vill be lost in the wilderness without 
anybody feeling it. 

Q. Will it not be the ship-owner who will 
pay? 

A. It is such a small amount that nobody 
will notice where it has gone. 

Q. You thinlc there will be rate wars behreen 
Indians if the coast is reserved ? 

A. I never said there wiU bo rate wars. What 
I said was that if there were a sufficient number 
of Indian-owned steamers, let them have rate 



wars if thej' liked, if something could be done 
to prevent the rate Avars, I would welcome it. 

Q. You AAmuld be quite pleased even if there 
were rate wars amongst Indians ? 

A. Quite possible. 

Q. It is a crime in the one case and not in 
the other ? 

A. It is a crime noAV because the rate Avar js 
against the development of the Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine. If our mercantile marine does not 
develop, then it Avill be our concern to see that 
steps are taken to prevent the rate wars. But 
if our mercantile marine develops in spite of 
the rate AA'ars, perhaps nobody need interfere. 

Q. You thinlc that if you get an Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine and if they chose to carry on 
rate AA^ars, that does not concern anybody else ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, If the British Mercantile Marine is ex- 
cluded from the coastal trade, do you think 
that the Indian Mercantile Marine Avill be as 
efficient as the British ? 

A. With sufficient encouragement from the 
State and with proper AA'atching, it Avill be so. 

Q. How has the non-reservation of the coastal 
traffic proved liighly injurious to the interests 
of India ? 

A. We have lost much money. We have 
not attained that progr-ess that Ave ought to 
have done., We feel Ave are far beliind in the 
race. 

Q. It is a loss of somethmg Avhich you never 
had. 

A. It is a loss of something Avhich we had. 
If "the Indian Mercantile Marine had earned 
all the profits that the British mercantile marine 
has done, all that money would have remained 
in India and not onlj"- the mercantile marine 
industry but also other industries Avould have 
developed Avith the help of that money. 

Q. Has the freight paid to the British com- 
panies all gone out of India ? 

A. Not all, but more than 50 per cent, of it 
' has gone out of India. A portion of it is spent 
in repah's, in the purchase of stores and in the 
payment of salaries to the staff. 

Q. Don’t you include interest on capital ? 

A. You can either call it dividend or if it 
is a loan you can call it interest on capital. If 
an Indian Mercantile Marine had come into 
existence in the past, then all the loan that 
we might have taken would have been repaid 
and the mercantile marine would have belonged 
to Indians. Nothing would have to be paid 
-in the shape of interest to outsiders. But if 
wo are now to develop our marine then it may 
be that Ave have to borroAv money from abroad 
and interest aaIII have to be paid. 


' Q. The money that you should have put 
into the mercantile marine has been put into 
other industries ? 

A. Probably I have not made myself clear. 
Assuming that fifty years ago an Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine had been started simply Avith 
the aid of non-Indian money, then India- 
would have earned all that portion of the freight 
Avhich now goes out of India. The amount 
borrowed from non-Indians would have been 
paid off and India Avould have built a substan- 
tial reserve Avith AAdiich to develop other in- 
dustries. Therefore the money belonging to 
India that has been spent in the construction 
of other industries does not count here, because 
I am assuming that the Indian Mercantile 
Marine had been built up purely Avith non- 
Indian money. % 

Q. Therefore the money that you did not 
put into the mercantile marine had been put 
into other industries ? 

A. I have alrcadj’- assumed that. 

Q. Did they not make profits in other in- 
dustries ? 

A. That does not explain away Avhat I said, 
namely, that the full amount of freight aa'ouM 
have remained in India if the mercantile marine 
had been built purely out of non-Indian money. 

Q. If that money had not been put into 
shipping, it Avas put into other industries whicli 
earned profits ? 

A, It might have earned, but the fact re- 
mains that we are still Avithout a mercantile 
marine. 

Q. But you have got other industries ? 

A. I cannot agree with you. I have assumed 
that Indian money has been invested else- 
where. If the mercantile marine had been 
built up purely with non-Itrdian money, we 
Avould have paid not only the interest but the 
whole principal and still we would have been 
left Avith our mercantile marine. 

Q. You assume that not only Avould you have 
been in possession of a mercantile marine, but 
Avould have been able to carry out the develop- 
ment of all other industries ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is a limit up to which you can 
jborrow ? ^ 

A. We may" not agree but that is Avhat Ave 
feel. 

Q. You have not conArinced me that India 
has lost much ? 

A. But Ave are convinced that it has. 

Q. You recommend the building of ship- 
yards by the Government ? 

A. Yes. 
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- (J. You want the whole of the capital to be 
invested by Government at the commence- 
ment ? 

A. Yes ; in the sense that it is possible that 
Indians will lend money to the Government 
for the purpose. 

Q. 'iYe have been told that it is exceedingly 
difficult to’imake the shipbuilding industr 3 ’^ 
successful in India, on account of the climatic 
condition and on "account of the difficulty in 
getting materials ? 

A. Those industries which have been said 
to be impossible of development in India on 
aecount of its climatic conditions have all come 
into existence now. Will you be surprised to 
hear that once it was said that postage stamps 
_ could not be printed in India on account of 
the hot climate, but now postage stamps are 
printed here. 

Q. AH other industries have been done by 
private enterprise ; why do you want the 
Government to come in for shipbuilding in- 
dustry ? 

A. But not in railwaj’-s ; so <far as railways 
are concerned, the Government have to take 
the lead and ships stand on the same level. 

Q. Do shipyards stand on the same basis 
as railways ? 

A. They will stand on the same footing as 
railway workshops. 

Q. In other coiuitries, shipbuilding has been 
developed by private enterprise ? 

A. In India the circumstances are such that 
we think the Government must start it. 

Q. In reply to Question 24, you say : with 
the influential support of the British Govern- 
ment at their back, the foreign companies 
soon established themselves firmly in the country. 
What do you mean by the British Government, 
do j'^ou mean the British Government at home 
or the Government of India ? 

A. I mean the Britisji Government at home. 

Q. What is the support which the British 
Government gave ? 

A. The British Govermnent gave bounties 
and they also gave postal subventions to the 
British companies. 

Q. The postal subventions were for service 
rendered. 

A. We are not getting such subventions for 
Indian companies. 

Q. Do you call it influential support ? 

A. On account- of the political sway which 
England had over other countries, she managed 
to have tariffs and other things in such a way 


that British bottoms alone were favoiired. The 
Indian Mercantile Marine wants assistance only 
at the start. It may not want any assistance 
fifty years hence. 

Q. You speak of eq[uipment bounties. 
What do you mean by that ? 

A. 'There is some difference between construc- 
tion and equipment. If you include equipment 
in construction, there is no difference. 

Q. If Government gives 25 per cent of the 
cost of the ship, do j'-ou waitt the Government 
to own 25 per cent, of that ship or do you want 
it as free gift ? 

A. Bountj’^ is always understood to be a 
free gift. 

Sir J ohn Biles. — Q, You mean that it should 
be a free gift to the ship-owner to enable him 
to get his ship built ? 

A. Yes, in order to bring the shipbuilding 
industry into existence in this country. 

Q. Why did you fix 25 per cent. ? 

A. We thought it would be a suitable figure. 

Q. Has it any relation to the difference in 
the cost of constructing a ship in England or 
elsewhere ? 

A. It was not suggested with reference to 
any scientific calculation. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q, I do not understand 
what useful lesson this Committee is to learn 
from jmur table in Appendix B. I thinlc you 
told other Members of the Committee that you 
wished to sliow the difference in the rate of 
duties imposed on British and foreign bottoms. 

A. That is so. ' 

Q. Have you any quarrel with tliis ? 

A. What we wanted to convey was that the 
British Mercantile Marine in order to develop 
itself wanted certain facilities and such facilities 
were given them and it is on account of such 
facilities that the British Mercantile Marine 
was developed. 

Q. Do you object to the action ? 

A. It is too late to object. I do not loiow 
what I would have done if I had lived in the 
'year 1S50 and what would have happened 
to the British Mercantile Marine if these advan- 
tages had not been given to it by Government. 

Q. My point is that these advantages were 
given to the British Mercantile Marine to 
protect it against the shipping of other countries. 

A. I may tell you quite frankly that, for 
the present, in order to develop the Indian 
Mercantile Marine, we cannot draw a distinc- 
tion between England and other countries. 

Q. You look upon England and Germany as 
one from yom point of view ? 
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J. Became we want a mercantile marine of 
our own. 

Q. Would you describe Englishmen or English 
shipping companies as foreigners and class 
them with Germans or French ? 

A. I would refer to them as non-Indians. 

Q. Don’t you agi’ee that the term ‘ British ’ 
includes Indians ? When I use ■ the word 
‘ British sliip, ’ I include a sliip that might be 
owned by an Indian. 

A. 'When we say ‘ British ’ we do not mean 
that it includes ‘ Indians.’ 

Q. When I refer to a British Mercantile 
Marine I would include, say, tlic Scindia Com- 
pany. 

A. Quite possibly. 

Q. You do not look at it from the same 
point of view ? 

A. It does not pay us to do so. 

Q. Ilave you had any experience of ship- 
ouTiing ? 

A. I gave my answer to Mr. Lalubhai Samal- 
das. 

Q. Any experience of ocean-going steamers ? 

A. We wanted to start a steamship company, 
but we found Ave could not make it successful 
and so had to return all the money. 

Q. You reall}’- then have no experience of 
managing sliips ? 

A. No. 

Q. You describe India as a maritime country, 
is that not rather a far stretch of imagination ? 
India is an agricultural countrj'. 

A. By a maritime countr5% what we mean 
is that India has a good coast lino and that Ave 
can develop a mercantile marine. 

Q. You would not say I was Avrong if I de- 
scribed India chiefly as an agricultural country, 
would you ? 

A. If you use the AA'ord ‘ chieflj’’,' I Avill agree, 
it is not altogether an agricultural country. 

Q. I take it you appreciate that if you are 
attacked in business by another man wdio is 
in the same line of business as you are you can 
have no quarrel Avith the first man seeking to 
defend himself. 

A. An ordinary business man AA'ould look at 
it as you sa}"^ ; but it AA'fll be the business of 
Government to intervene if Government find 
that there is a possibility of the destruction of 
a national industry, the dcA'clopment of AA'hich 
will be for the benefit of the country. 

Q. That is not my question. If a person 
had been in the shipping business, say, for a 
number of years and another man tries to come 
and cut him into the business, you as a bufsiness 
man would understand the first man seeking 
to. defend himself. 

A. I would not blame him. 


Q. You will admit that there are established 
companies on the coastal trade of India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would have no quarrel Avith them 
for defending themselves ? 

A. They Avould naturally do it. 

Q. And they Avould defend themselves, 
whether attacked by a British company or by 
an Indian company ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to rate AA’ars, it is a matter 
of common knoAvledge that if a shipping com- 
pany has a sufiScient and proper amount of 
capital it may succeed in forcing its way into 
a trade AAdthout any assistance from Govern- 
ment where other companies have been estab- 
lished for years. 

A. The circumstances of India are not such 
that AA'C can succeed in that way. 

Q. Why not ? 

A. We haA’e not got so much money to lose. 

Q. You Avould rather that Government lost 
the money ? 

A. Government has not got to lose anjdhing ; 
Avhat Ave Avant J,o do is to make rate Avars im- 
possible and the deferred rebate system illegal. 
Wc don’t Avant anybody to lose anjdhing. 

Q. Why should Government be called upon to 
provide money from the general tax-pajmrto 
foster one particular industry ?- 

A, Because the general tax-payer also Avill 
benefit by it. 

Q. If the companies are inn at a loss, will 
the general tax-payer benefit by it ? 

A. I do not think they can be run at a loss ; 
they AAnll yield profits. 

Q. Then I come back to my original sugges- 
tion that you haA’^e not had much experience 
ns a sliipper. 

You objected to shipping companies being 
i-un by j\Ianaging Agents and said it Avas not 
the case in England. 

A. What I Avanted to explain was Avhy I 
did not like the sj'stem and incidentally I said 
that the system of Jlanaging Agents did not 
exist in England. 

Q. Haven’t you heard of the Orient and 
Anchor Lines, they are big lines ? 

A. Generallj'- spealdng the system exists ; 
there are a number of lines lilre that. 

Q. I just want to rcmoA'c what false impres- 
sion you have as regards the non-existence of 
the Managing Agency system in England. 

A. That does not change lAy ansAver. 

Q. Do you Avish the coastal trade to be re- 
served for Indian-OAATicd ships ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. You say it is done everywhere else ; it 
has not been done in England. 
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A. At the commencement we ought to' do 
it. It need not be done in England now, be- 
cause they have already developed their mer- 
cantile marine. The Ei’ee Trade policy is best 
for England, hut I consider it very had for 
Indfa. 

Q. But the English shipping industry has 
its difScult times and they do not seek Govern- 
ment help at any time. 

A. Established industries do not seek Gov- 
ei-nment assistance. 

Q. There are many English shipping com- 
panies which have ceased operations from time 
to time. _ 

A. Those are individual cases. If you find 
that an industry cannot succeed in a country 
which is necessary for its self-defence and other 
purposes. Government has to intervene. 

Q. Do you thinlc Government ought to 
intervene in the case of the Indian sliipping 
industry ? 

A. Yes. 

^ Q. Does your Association really suggest that 
the Suez Canal dues should be re-imbursed to 
Indian-o-wned shipping ? 

A. Yes ; the 3 ’^ should be re-imbursed by 
Government. 

Q. And they should be exempted from port 
dues ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And the whole list of assistance you 
propose, all these mean mone 3 ^ 

A. You have got to select which to give 
and wliieh not to give. 

Q. The list in your reply to Question 5 says 
that all these should be allowed to Indian- 
owned sliips. 

A. If you will read my two answers to Ques- 
tions 5 and 6 together, j^u will find that in 
reply to 5, I have simply specified what are 
the several forms of State aid that have been 
given in various countries, and what form 
State aid might take ; from this list you have 
got to select any which jmu would recommend. 

Q. Has the Marwari Association got any 
similar Association as thej’- have here at Karachi? 

A. Hot that I know of. 

Q. One of the statements that was put before 
us at Karaclii was exactly on similar lines as 
yours. 

A. We have not sent these answers any^vhere. 

Q. In yom reply to Question 24 you say that 
Government is stiU apathetic. Any enterprising 
Indian gentlemen who might have come for- 
ward to start a shipjDing industry have not 
done so. Would you describe them as apa- 
thetic ? 

A. They found they could not do it. 

Q, Have they tried ? 


A. Some of them have tried to run stcamei’s. 

Q. In 3 ’our reply to Question 44 j’-ou say that 
no difficulty will be experienced in recruiting 
either the officers or the crew for an Indian 
Mercantile Marine; Indians are largely employed 
at present as crews. 

A. That simply substantiates what we have 
said here. 

Q. The emploj'ment of Indian seamen is 
not at all dependent on starting an Indian 
Mercantile Mariire. 

A. We have not said that ; what we said 
was that no difficulty would be experienced in 
recruiting either the officers or crew, part of 
which already exists. 

Q. If this new scheme goes tlnough, it does 
not start an 3 dhing fresh. 

A. Only so far as the crew is concerned. 

Q. You are of opinion that a number of young 
Indian gentlemen of education will come for- 
ward for training ? 

A. Yes, you vnll get more applications than 
you can admit. 

Q. That remains to be seen. 

A. I do not think it is quite speculative. 
There is so much of unemployment and so 
much desire on the part of Indians to enter 
.various lines that we feel there will be no diffi- 
cult3\ 

Q. Don’t you know that a sea life is not a 
lucrative employment ? 

A. It is more lucrative than having to starve. 

Q. You consider that apprentices should not 
be required to pay premia for their apprentice- 
ship courses. I do not agree with that, be- 
cause they get their premia back in the form of 
wages, so that there is no necessity for Govern- 
ment to put up money in that way. 

A. There may be several Indian apprentices 
who may not be able to pay premia in the 
beginning and Government might just advance 
them. 

Q. You mean as a loan to be repaid ? 

A. Government might pa 3 ’- the company for 
the apprentice. 

Q. I think 3 mu said in reply to Sir John 
Biles that a tax of four or eight annas a ton 
would be so small that it would hardly be felt. 

A. Yes. 

Q. The amount to be realized is large and 
the withdrawal of a large amount from the 
earnings of shipping companies v/ould be felt. 
Don’t you thinlc so ? 

A. If the shipping companies have got to 
increase the freight for that purpose, they 
might feel it ; but so far as the trade is con- 
cerned they will not feel it. In many cases 
it might happen that raising the freight by 1 
per cent, will be so small that it will not be felt. 
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crS' goilig to take something like 

60 lakhs out of the shipjwng companies and I 
think they will feel it. 


- you very much. 


Witness No. 36 . 


Messrs. ANDERSON. WRIGHT & CO., Calcutta. 


Written statement, dated 


Q. 1. In our opinion the present condition of 
the shipping industry in India is quite satis- 
factory. There are regular lines to all ports 
of the world and there is also an efficient coast- 
ing service. We have seen it suggested in some 
quarters that unfair preference is given by 
these lines, ivhich are mostly under European 
management, to European shippers as against 
Indian. In our opinion there is no substance 
in this allegation. Indian shippers who stand 
, up to their engagements are, we believe, treated 
in exactly the same way as Europeans of the 
same character. - 

Q. 2. Indians appear reluctant to risk their 
money in shipping ventures. If they wish to 
develop shipping enterprises of their own 
it seems to us that the remedj^ lies in their own 
hands. ^ That some Indians are quite capable 
of making a success of enterprises, which are 
managed and staffed by Indians, is proved, 
to take only one instance, by the large number 
of cotton mills of that nature on the Bombay 
side. If Indians can run cotton mills success-, 
fully in the face of strong competition from' 
rival concerns managed by Europeans, there 
would seem to be no reason why they could 
not ‘also run lines of steamers successfully. 
It must, however, be remembered that people 
who have a liking for, and some knowledge of, 
the sea are the most likely to manage a line 
of steamers with success, and there are, we 
beheye, very few such people amongst the edu- 
cated classes in this country, 

f would be entirely opposed to the 
granting of State aid to any one section of His 
Majesty’s subjects in India. 

u necessity for such bounties, 

but if they are introduced they .should not be 
confined to Indians. 

Q. 8. We would be opposed to any interfer- 
ence on the part of Government in the internal 
management of private concerns. 

Q. IS. We are in favour of the present policy, 
though Ave would have no particular objection 
to the exclusion from the coasting trade of 
foreign-owned vessels (such as German or 
Japanese), especially in the case of nations who 

I’’' 
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class have auj- ambition to take to tlie sea as . 
officers, at any rate in so far as this side of India 
is concerned. 

Q. 45. We would have nothing to say against 
Government taking steps to train Indians, 
if it is considered that financial considerations 
would allow of it. but as already stated we would 


be strongly opposed to any legislation whereby 
privately owned vessels would be forced to em- 
plo 5 ^ Indians against their own wish. 

Q. 59 & 60. See bur answers to Questions 
44 and 45. 

Q. 66. We accept the principle as stated in 
this question. 


Oral evidence of Mr. I. A. CLARK, representing Messrs. ANDERSON, WRIOHT & CO., examined 

at Calcutta on the 20th' December 1923. 


President . — We are here seeking for in- 
formation for the purpose of advising the 
Government of India as to the best nffiy of 
V developing the Indian mercantile marine and 
Indian shipbuilding industry. _ If any ques- 
tion is asked which you consider objection- 
able. please say so. 

Bhvan Bahadur T. Itangachariar.—Q. You 
say; We have seen it suggested in some 
quarters that unfair preference is given by 
these lines, which ore mostly under European 
management, to European shippers as against 
Indian. To what are you referring there ? 

A. I cannot give chapter and verse, but I 
have seen it stated in the Press. I think 
there is such a feeling; otherwise these pro- 
posals would not have been put forward. 

Q. You mean these proposals for the de- 
velopment of the Indian mercantile marine. 
Do you thinlt that the idea of an Indian mer- 
cantile marine is based only upon these sug- 
gestions ? 

A. Ko; not onhj upon these suggestions. 

I have seen it expressed somewhere in print 
that the Indian community feel that they do 
not get fair treatment from the lines which are 
sole!}’’ managed by Eui'opeans at the present 
time. 

Q. Apart from -this question wdiether the 
existing companies give undue preference or 
not, do you sj’'mpathise with the aspirations 
of the Indians to have an Indian mercantile 

marine of their own ? 

A. My firm was established fifty years ago 
and many other firms have been established 
for a much longer time. We feel that we are 
part and parcel of the population of this coun- 
try. We are strongly opposed to any legis- 
lation or anything else which null prevent our 
community from running a coastal line in India 
, which I understand is the proposal made by 
' Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar in his Bill. 

Q. That is quite a different matter. The 
mercantile marine is at present almost entirely 
in the hands of non'-Indians ? 

A. There is one Indian company, I mean 
the Scindia Company which is running. 


<2. You know that several attempts were 
made to form Indian companies and they all 
failed for some reason or other, on account of 
the crushing competition ? 

A. I just happened to read in the papers 
this moining the report of the Scindia Coin- 
jiany. I lehrnt therefrom that they have come 
to an arrangement with the British India, 
and they are now to be allowed to carry cargo 
at rates which will pay both companies. That 
is exactly the process which any Indian corn- 
pan}' should adopt. If a new company is 
stai’ted, it is bound to have opposition; but 
if it is strong enough it will eventually be able 
to establish itself firmly. The Indians have 
successfully established jute mills and cotton 
mills in the face of competition. 

Q. You think that if a new company is 
started it should face this crushing competi- 
tion ? 

A. This is a hard world and business is busi- 
ness. People in other countries have been 
able to do this business without Government 
assistance. I really fail to see why Govern- 
ment assistance is necessary in this country. 

Q. Can you name any countrj' which deve- 
loped her mercantile mai’ine without Govern- 
ment assistance ? 

A. Mj' own country. Great Britain. 

Q. Are you not aware that in the early 
centuries it was necessary to have legislation 
to protect the English mercantile marine 
against foreign competitors ? 

A. Am I a foreign competitor in India ? 

Q. The profits do not remain fin the countrj'. 
It you stay in this country you will not be a 
foreigner. Your company must be registered 
in India ? 

A. We 'have been her,e for the last fifty 
years and we are to all intents and purposes 
registered in India. We pay income tax. 

Q. At present there is no room for an Indian 
company to come into existence unless it is 
prepared to face the crushing competition ? 

A. It seems to me that the mere fact that 
there is no room goes to show that the company 



is not req^uired, ’ There is sufficient tonnage 
to carr3’' the cargo. 

- Q. Those who Imow the matter seem to think 
that the supjdj’- of tonnage is more than ade- 
quate to meet the needs ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If an Indian mercantile marine is to 
develop at all, it must be at the expense of the 
existing shipiDing companies t 

A. And of the tax-paj'er too. 

Q. It is to be recognised that the shipping 
industry is almost entirel}' in the hands of 
non-Indians ? 

A. That is a fact. 

Q. Supposing it is considered nccessarj’' to 
develop the shipping industry in this country, 
what steps do you advise to be taken in that 
direction ? 

A. IMy firm is strongly opposed to anj' legis- 
lation which vdll exclude us from an}’^ trade 
of any sort whether it is shipping or anything 
else. 

Q. Supposing it partially excludes and par- 
tially includes jmu ? 

A. I am opposed to exclusion of anj' kind. 

Q. Supposing you were an Indian, how 
would you look at it ? 

A. The Indians were in India a very long 
time before .the British. Wh,y shoidd they 
" not have started shipping lines before wo ever 
came, in w’hich case the boot would have been 
on the other leg and it would have been for us 
to fight the Indians. 

Q. Before jmu came, a fair share of such 
shipping as was in the world was in our hands ? 

A. I have heard of it. 

Q. In such shipping as was in the world, 
we occupied a front position, though not the 
very front ? 

A. Very likely. 

Q, That position we have lost owing to j^ur 
competition ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have acquired the field ? 

A. We have acquired tlio field by perfect^ 
fair means, by ordinary business acumen. 

Q. We do not want to attribute anj'- un- 
-fairness at all. At the same time j’-ou -will 
grant that the children of the soil should have 
a fair share in the industries of this country? 

A. I see no reason whj’’ they should not. 

Q. They have tried for the last 25 j’-ears 
and they have sunlc 10 crorcs. But b3’’ reason 
of this crushing competition, the3' were not 
able to come up. 

A. This morning I happened to see the reports 
of two jute mills which are managed entirely 
by Indians. Both these companies showed 
a ver3f fair profit. In my opinion there is just 


as much competition in the jute mill trade 
as in shipping, and yet these companies have 
been able to establish them.selves firmly by 
business-like methods and b3’’ their ciiergy. 
I admire them for having done so and I wish 
them every success. I do not Avant to crush 
them. It is exactly the same in shipping. 
There is no reason Avhy Indian companies should 
not bo formed in this fashion.' Competition 
has been overcome by the Scindia Company 
and there is no reason why other Indian com- 
panies -should not do the same. 

Q. You do not attacli any importance to the 
fact Ciat all countries had doA'cloped their 
mercantile marine onty Avith State aid of some 
sort or other, cither direct or indirect or both 
combined. That is Avdiat the histor3’’ of eveiy 
country tells us. You think India should 
chalk out a peculiar line of her oaati if she is 
to develop her mercantile marine. 

A. The question is AA’hcther the country can 
afford it. Ea^cu if it can, then I sa3' that vdiat- 
eA'or facilities or bounties 5mu giA'C to the people 
of the country 3’ou must also gh'e to those who 
have established themselves here, like my own 
firm. If tlierc arc to be bounties or any sort 
of subsidy, then we shohld have a right to share 
in it. 

Q. The people of tlic countr3'’ Avill include 
jjcople Avho are in this countr3’ and Avho register 
their companies here, aa'Iio take a fair proportion 
of Indian capital and a fair share of Indian 
directors on their Board ? - 

A. I would not submit to be tied doAAm to 
such conditions at all. Wc cannot accept any 
conditions in order to be eligible for these 
benefits. 

Q. Even if thc3’- are Engli.shmen avIio are 
settled in this country, avc do not mind it. 
Wo do not Avant non-Indians Avho do not settle 
in the countr3’’, who come here, make a profit 
and go aAva3% 

A. It seems to be rather a fine distinction. 
I Avant to IcaAm this country eA’^ontuall3’, as the 
climate does not suit mo as well as the English 
one. Hoav much I shall take nAva3'', I do not" 
knoAV. But CAmn when I go, 1113’ firm aaoU re- 
main. 

Q. Are 3’-ou Ardlling to consider an3’’ proposal 
for the partial resciwation of the coastal trade 
for such companies A\ffiich I have mentioned, 
for 003"^ improvement in the deferred rebate 
S3'Stem Avliich compels people to stick to par- 
ticular companies, for any subsid3' or loan to 
new companies or for guarantee of interest ? 

A. I haA’’e no great objection to any of these 
proposals, provided that Ave share in the bene- 
fits. Wo maintain that India' is a part of the 
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British Empire and firms like ours should share 
in any such bounties. 

Q. Even in a partnership like that if one 
partner has acquired, though by fair means, 
an undue position, does not justice and eqxiity 
demand that there should be some redistri- 
bution ? ' 

A. I do not agree with that. Even now there 
are Indian companies like the Scindia which 
are successfully carrying on their trade. 

Q. They are suffered to exist by reason of the 
agreement they entered into ; otherwise they 
would have died last year. 

A. They are in the trade now. 

Q. You see the difficulty in which we are 
placed. From 3 ’^our answers, I see that you 
iiave assumed an attitude of entire negation. 
You say nothing is needed. We want the 
assistance of European communities in this 
matter. 

A. You want to establish these lines not 
because they are required but merely from a 
.sentimental point of -view. I am afraid I 
•cannot agree Avith that idea. If you are going 
to pass a bill by Avhich no white man will be 
allowed to trade on the coast, then we must 
regard it as an unfair proposal. 

2’he Eon'Ue Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. — Q. 
'Can you tell us what Messr.'i Anderson, Wright 
and Company are doing ? 

A. We are general merchants and also agents 
for a jute mill and for some collieries. We 
are agents for the Natal Line of steamers 
which run from here to South Africa. 

Q. You say in reply to Question 2 : If 
Indians can run cotton mills successfully in 
the face of strong competition from rival con- 
cerns managed by Europeans, there would seem 
to be no reason why they could not also run 
lines of steamer successfully. Probably you 
are not aAvare that when cotton mills were 
started in India, there Avas no monopoly nor 
CA'en competition. 

A. I do not IcnoAV that. 

Q. We have been told bj’’ some Avdtnesses 
that the trade suffers on account of the deferred 
rebate system. There have been instances 
Avhere shippers could not send their cargo by 
other lines because of this system ? 

A. I am surprised to hear that the trade 
has suffered on account of this sj’-stem. 

Q. The idea is to develop the smaller ports. 
Can you give us some figures to show the per- 
centage of trade AAuth smaller ports ? 

A. We do not keep statistics to shoAV the 
percentage of trade for smaller ports. 

Q. I can tell jmu that the proportion is 9 : 1. 
The big lines do not care for the smaller ports, 
Avith the result they are neglected. 


A. I do not knoAV that. If the big lines do 
not care for the small ports, Avhat is there to 
prevent a ncAV line being started by Indians 
to cater for the needs of small ports. I do 
not suppose the big lines take up the attitude 
that they Avill not carry the cargo and at the 
same time not allow the cargo to be shipped 
by other lines. I do not think anj-^ line would 
be so unreasonable. 

Q. We were told this morning by a Avitness 
that the B. I. tonnage was not available to 
carry some rice from Chittagong to Madras 
and at the same time thejr did not alllow the 
Clan Line to take the cargo ? 

A. That is news to me. 

Q. You say that you belieA’’e that there are 
very few people among the educated classes in 
this country who have a liking for the sea. 
Is this statement really based on facts or is 
it a general impression only ? 

A, It is only a general impression. 

Q. Have you tried to find out by enquiries 
whether educated people are prepared to come 
forward ? 

A. We run a line of steamers ; if there 
were a large number of Indians on this side of 
India Avho did want to go to sea we would cer- 
tainly have received a large number of appli- 
cations ; as a matter of fact we have received 
none. 

Q. How do you know that they are taldng 
in Indians as apprentices ? We have been 
told by some witnesses that Deck Officers and 
Engineers’ posts are not given to Indians, 
nor are cadets or apprentices taken. 

A. If they are trained and prove them- 
selves efficient officers, Ave are not opposed to 
give these posts to Indians because they are 
Indians. 

Q. In reply to Questions 23 and 24 j’-ou say 
that no industrj'^ is likely to develop to anj’' 
material extent until the Indian steel industrj’" 
is much further advanced than it is at present. 
Would you like the steel industry to expand ? 

A. I imagine that it would be to the benefit 
of the country. 

Q. You may take it from me that the Tata 
Iron and Steel Companj'^ have begun to manu- 
facture steel plates and will be able to supply 
steel plates Avdthin five or six months. In 
that case, one difficulty would disappear ? 

A. One company cannot make all the steel 
plates Avhich would be necessary for the. whole 
of the shipbuilding industrJ^ 

Q. Other companies are starting. 

A. I woAild not regard the fact that one 
company can make steel plates as making the 
industry in this country in anj^ way compar- 
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able, say, to the shipbuilding industry in 
England. 

Q. Can you tell me ho-\v manj'^ tons of steel 
you would require for one ship, say, of a thou- 
sand tons. 

A. I ean’t tell you. 

Q. Have you any siiecial knowledge of the 
shipbuilding industry ? Can jmu give us 
any figures to show the comparative cost of 
a boat of, say, 1,000 tons built in India to that 
of one built in England ? 

A. I have no figures. If you build a steamer 
in England and bring it out here with cargo, 
you pay no freight on the material witli which 
the steamer is constructed. On the other hand, 
if jmu import materials, even if they come 
in free of duty, freight must be paid on those 
materials ; that is common sense. 

Q. On general lines you think it would not 
be possible to build ships as chcapl}’- here ? 
A. We say it is doubtful. 

Q. I take it you have no objection to Gov- 
ernment providing facilities for training In- 
dians. Your only objection is that no private 
company should be forced to emploj’^ them. 

A. That answer refers really to- Q. 45 (b) 
regarding future employment. There was a 
ju'oposal that, in the event of bounties being 
given, they should only bo given to lines which 
undertake to employ Indians. 

Q. Question 45 refers to training. 

A. Yes, we have really got our answci in the 
wrong place. ^ 

3 Ir. Jadn Nath Roy, — Q. In your replj' to 
Q. 2 yoxi say that Indians appear reluctant to 
risk their money in shipping ventures. You 
" also state that Indians have done successfully 
jn cotton mills. One witness told us that 
they are doing well in the jute trade. Are 
all these successes of theirs due to want of com- 
petition in those industries ? 

A. There is competition in these industries, 
but I would not call it crushing competition. 

Q. There is so much competition in shipping 
that they cannot feel their way against well- 
established companies. Is that jmur idea ? 

A. They have done it to a certain extent. 

Q. You say that you would be entirely op- 
posed to granting State aid to any one section 
of His Majesty’s subjects in India. It is true 
that British ships do not require such, help, 
but Indian ships want protection against 
British ships ? 

A. The Indian people want to start an In- 
dian Mercantile Marine ; but whether it will 
be to the good of the countiy is another ques- 
tion. 


Q. Do you consider that if help is given 
to Indian companies similar help should also 
be given to British companies ? , 

'A. It seems to me that in all the questions 
I have answered so far the position of the 
Indian shipper and also of the Indian tax- 
payer is entirely ignored; all the questions 
tend to the idea that it will be a good thing 
to start an Indian Line, but we have got the 
population of India to consider. 

Q. You mean that only the people concerned 
in the shipping industry will benefit and that 
will bo at the expense of the general tax-payers ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. If the representatives of the general tax- 
payers vote for the money, do you think 3^11 
would have any objection ? 

A. I do not think that the present Legis- 
lative Council is quite representative of the 
whole counlT3’. 

Q. At least they arc more entitled to speak 
with authority than 3mu can, I believe ? 

A. That may or may not bo so. If 5'ou can 
find the mone3' I 'lot object to the boun- 
ties. 

Q. In 3mur answer to Q. 45 3mu say 3''ou 
would be strongly oiqmsed to an}’’ legislation 
whereby privatel}’ owned vessels would be 
forced to employ Indians against their OAvn 
wish. Do 3’ou know that English companies 
■vvill not even take Indian cadets as appren- 
tices ? 

A. There arc some Indians on all our 
steamers. 

Q. There are lascars and such sort of men. 
Do 3'ou want them to continue ns lascars ? 

A, I have some difficult}’ in answering be- 
cause we arc only Agents of the Line. If I 
had a lino of my O’v^ti, I would have no objec- 
tion to Indian officers at all provided they were 
qualified. 

President. — Q. Do you know that by legis- 
lation the Australian Government have reseivcd 
the consthl trade of Australia for Axistralian 
ships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Hamng done that, Australia being as 
inuch a part of the British Empire as India 
is (I do not mean to suggest that Australians 
have made a success of it), is it not reasonable 
to consider that Indians might thmk they could 
do the same as the Australians haA’e done ? 

A. In the first place the fact that the Aus- 
tralians have not made a success of it is an 
argument against its being done here. 

Q. The Australians having felt they have 
a right to do it, don’t you think that it is rea- 
sonable for Indians to think that thev might 
do the same thing ? “ » 
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A. not agree with tliat. 

Q. But the Australians have dbnc it 'i 

A. Tliat docs not prove that they have done 
the right thing. - 

Q. ^Iy question is perfectly clear. Austra- 
lians considered that they have a right to 
reserve their coastal trade ; is there any reason 
why Indians sliould not have the same feeling ? 

A. There is no reason ; but I think the feel- 
ing is wrung. 

Q. The fact remains that they prevent Bri- 
tish ships from trading on the coast of Aus- 
tralia. The Indians have the same feeling : 
have they not the same right to that feeling ? 

A. It is a difficult question for mo to ansAver. 

Q. What I Avanted to put to you Avas simply 
the national point of aucaa*. Indians feel that 
if the AustraUans can do it in their country 
Ihej’^ can do Avhat the Australians haA'c done. 

A. It is a great pitA' that Indians are rais- 
ing this question. 

Q. You said that there is no harm in young 
Indian gentlemen having aspirations to go 
to sea. 

A. Yes. 

Q. All seafaring people agree that one can- 
not really be a bluc-Avator sailor unless he goes 
to all parts ol the Arorld. Supposing the Gov- 
ernment of India decide to start a training 
ship like the ConAva}'' or Worcester and a boy 
does tAVO juars on it and a year on a sea voyage 
’and gets a certificate for navigation and sea- 
manship as an English l)oy does on the ConAA-aj* 
or Worcester ; and if Avitli these qualifications 
he AA'ants to go overseas, Avould you be pre- 
pared to put up his case to your OA\ncrs and 
take such Indian students as apprentices ? 

A. Yes, I would. 

Q. Supposing the steel industry prospered 
in India and the price of Indian coal came 
doAATi and it aa’bs possible to produce steel 
girders, frames and plates in India as ccono- 
micallj' or even cheaper tlian importing them 
from outside, j-ou Avould haA'c no objection to 
starting an Indian shipbuilding firm in India ? 

A. If there Avas a possibility, aac might start 
it ourselves. 

Q. You say it is simply non-economical 
at present. 

A. I am only speaking generallj' ; that is 
what I believe. 

Q, Would you be against GoA’crnraent helping 
the sliipbuilding industry in an}' Avay, such 
as providing a loan, to start Avith ? 

A. Not at all, if GoA’cmment considers the 
security good enough, they might lielp. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Are you of opinion 
that part of the reason for the failure of several 


Indian shipping companies which were started 
was lack of sufficient resour ces ? 

A. I should imagine it Avas ; I doiiH; really 
know. Possibly it aaus lack of good manage- 
ment. 

Q. Or the two combined ? 

A. Very likely. Yon cannot start big ship- 
ping lines unless you have a very large amount 
of capital. 

Q. Are you of opinion that it is quite reason- 
able for a shipping company to fight any new 
company that comes and encroaches on its 
business ? 

A. It is human nature. 

Q. I suppose if your lino started business 
round the coast of India, you would expect 
very strong opposition from the established 
companies already doing business ? 

A. Yes. Soon after I came out to this country 
the Natal Line had a rate Avar Avith Andrew 
Weir and Company Avhich lasted for about 3 
3'cars and both lines CA'cntually came to a Avork- 
ing arrangement. It is merelj- a question of 
business. 

Q. The position is not in any way racial; 
the rate Avar is against anybody that comes 
and tries to cut into your business ? 

A. Certainly. Noav that the B. I. and the 
Scindia Company have come to an agreement 
I should be surprised if another Indian company 
started and the Scindia did not fight it. 

(?, As long ns it is not too extravagant or 
expensive to the country, I take it you AviU 
support the proposition to give this matter of 
training the young Indian gentlemen a trial, 

A. Yes, I Avould support giving them a fair 
trial. 

Q. We IraA'c been told that thousands and 
thousands of young educated Indians would 
come forward to go to sea and that it is neces- 
sar-y that some trial rrrust be made ; AA'Ould 
you agree that it should be so ? 

A. I think you aa-UI find a very large nurrrber 
of them unsuitable ; but a certain number Avill 
be srritablc. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. How long have you 
been in India ? 

A. About 18 years. 

Q. During that time, has there been any- 
thing to prevent the Indians frorrr commenc- 
ing steamship lines ? 

A. Nothing that I krrow of. 

Q. A statement has been made that it is 
difficult for an Indian steamslrip line to be 
begun on account of the rebate sj'stem and the 
combination of Liners. Do you know how 
long this has been in force ? 

A. I can’t tell you. 

a A 
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Q. Do you think the difficulty of getting in, 
commsncing a lin'e and succeeding in the trade 
on the part of Indians is more to-day than it 
was 18 years ago ? 

A. I do not know very much about the con- 
ditions that existed 18 jmars ago as I was a 
very young man at the time ; I do not think 
there has been any particular change that 
I know of. 

Q. Has there been any opportunity during 
the last 40 5’^ears for Indians to work out the 
trade in the same way as the British have 
worked it up ? 

A. I think there lias been an opportunity 
all the time if they liked to go in for it. 

Q. The difficulties of beginning against an 
established lino must be greater, the longer 
the line is established ? 

A. That is so, so long as the established line 
gives an efficient service. 

Q. You do not know then anjdhing bej'ond 
the 18 years you have been in India. 

A. I am afraid I don’t. 

Q. It has been stated that no Jlercantile 
Marine can be created without subsidies. Do 
you know of any subsidy having been paid for 
the creation of the British Mercantile Marine 
on the coast of India ? 

A. I do not think any was given. n 

Q. So the British Mercantile Marine was 
created in India without a subsidy. 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Do you see any reason why, if Indians 
made a beginning, they should not do the 
same without a subsidy ? 

A. They certainly can provided they get 
hold of people who would put up the neces- 
sary capital. 

Q. Is there any possibility of the existing 
companies in the coastal trade taking 
Indians into their shareholding and manage- 
ment ? 

A. As far as shareholding is concerned, if 
the company is a limited one and the shares 
are available in the market, there is nothing 
to prevent the Indians from buying the shares 
in the open market. That is the only way in 
which you can get the Indians into the share- 
holding management. 

Q. There is nothing that you know of to pre- 
vent them from taking such a course and thus 
purchase the mercantile marine of India ? 

A. I do not suppose that the B. I. Company 
shareholders rvould sell their shares. If their 
shares come into the market for -sale, there is 
nothing to prevent the Indians from buying 
them. 


Q. I understand your chief point is that you 
arc as much an Indian as anybody else for the 
purpose of the mercantile marine ? 

A. By reason of my long connection with 
India, I have as much right to trade in this 
country as an Indian. 

Q. Is it your contention that in this enter- 
prise which has been developed by the British 
people there is a very large number of Indians 
employed ? 

A. We have got a very large number of 
Indians in our employ. 

Q. Have you any idea what perceniage of 
the whole people employed are Indians ? 

A. If we take all our employees the propor- 
tion between Indians and Europeans will 
probably be about 10 'to 1. 

Q. The only change that will be effected by 
having an Indian mercantile marine is that tho- 
small number of Europeans who are now in 
these concerns will be displaced by an equal 
number of Indians ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that the change will affect only a very 
small number of, people ? 

A, Quite so. 

Q. Is there a great demand from this small 
number of people to displace the Europeans ? 

A. No,I don’tthinkso. 

Q. I was told there is a great demand for an 
Indian mercantile .marine ? , 

A, I doubt it. A very great bulk of the popu- 
lation has never seen a steamer. There js a 
demand for the Indian mercantile marine from 
people who want to get into this trade. 

Q. Will it be 10 per cent.? 

A. I have no doubt that there are people 
who want to knock out the B. I. and start a 
new line. But on the whole I think the countrj’’ 
is quite satisfied. 

Q. Have j'ou ever been asked by Indians 
to leave your companr’ and allow them to step 
into your place ? 

A. I have never been asked. 

Mr. Jadn Nath Roy. — Q. You said there are 
oirly 10 per cent Europeans and 90 irer cent. 
Indians. What is the difference in theii' pay ? 

A. The pay of the Europeans is much higher. 
We do not work out percentages in regard to 
the salaries of our staff. We get as many 
people as we require of the required attain- 
roeirts and as cheaply as we can. 

Q. You said that there is no demand from 
the country for the displacement of the small 
number of Europeans. Probably jmir are not 
aware that a major portiorr of the Indian 
populatiorr are illiterate ? 

A. The rj’ots do not care for an Indian mer- 
cantile marine. So long as the rains come and 
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their fields are harvested, they do not care for 
anything else. There are a large number of 
people like that in the country. I do not think 


there is a large demand in the country for an 
Indian mercantile marine. 

President . — Thank you A’^eiy much. 


Witness No. 37. 

I 

The East Bengal Engineering Works, Cossipore. ’ 
Written statement, dated the 22nd August 1923. 


Ansivcrs to Appendix A of the Questionnaire. 

Q. 1. We build inland steam vessels and 
flats of steel. 

Q. 2. None. 

Q. 3. We have built several fiats up to 175 
feet long and a steam launch 110 feet long. 

Q. 4. Small hauling engines. 

Q. 5. IsTone. 

Q. 6. No. 

Q. 7. None. 

Q. S. Seven bighas. 

Q. 9. Three. 

Q. 10. Inland steam vessels up to 200 feet 
long. 

Q. 11. One inland steamer and four flats 
in nine months. 

Q. 12. Can Build engines and necessary 
propelling machines for small vessels. 


Q. 13. Yes. 

Q. 14. None. 

Q. 15. That depends on the prospect. 

Q. 1 7. Somervhere down Calcutta where there 
is sufficient water for launching and not far 
away from business centres. 

Q. 21. Three to four hundred men more 
oi less : — 

Biveters and Boilers-makers 200, Fitters 46, 
Blacksmiths 15, Turners 20, Copper- 
smiths 3, Moulders 20, Carpenters 15, 
Coolies 40, Lascars 60, Total 418. 

(1) Almost the same number. 

(2) Ditto. 

(3) Ditto., 

Q. 22. We have got sufficient machinery 
for building inland steam vessels and flats. 


Oral evidence of Mr. G. S. THOMPSON, representing the East Bengal Engineering Works, 
Cossipore, examined at Calcutta on the 20th December 1923. 


President . — ^Your reply is only in regard to 
building vessels and so I propose to confine 
my questions to that. I should like to assure 
you that this Committee is only seeking for 
information to advise the Government of India 
as to the best means of starting an Indian 
mercantile marine. If we ask any questions 
which you consider objectionable, jilease sa5’' 
so. 

Q. Where are your engineering works situated? 

A. At Cossipore, which is five miles from here. 

Q. Do you actually build steamers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the biggest steamer you have 
built ? 

A. We have built a steam launch 110 feet 
long X 17' 6" X 8' 9", also several flats 175' 0" 
X 28' 0" X 9'0". 

Q. Do the plates come out ready from home ? 

A. We get our plates from England, but 
we shape them in our yard to our design and 
erect accordingly. We do not build boilers. • 

Q. Do you have a naval architect ? 


A. Yes ; he is an Indian. He actually 
di’aws down the lines of our flats and steamers 
from thq, model after being passed by Superj 
intending Engineer. 

Q. I take it the reason why you do not make 
boilers and engines is jmu can get them cheaper 
at home ? 

A. Yes. 

Do you make engines ? 

A. We have made engines and the necessaiy 
propelling machineiy for small vessels. 

Q. Do you think there is an opening in 
Calcutta for the shipbuilding industrj’^ ? 

A. I think the only drawback here is the 
absence of suitable men. 

Q. If we get suitable men will there be any 
difficulty in building heavy steamers ? 

A. No. 

Q. You build light steamers and boats ? 

A. Yes ; there is no difficulty in getting 
men physically strong enough to hammer up 
the rivets in light steamers and boats, but 
they are not strong enough to rivet up ships. 

2 A 2 
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Q. Do the Tata Companj’ who are now manu- 
facturing steel plates produce them as cheaply 
as we can buy them from home ? 

A. More cheapty and we can get delivery 
quicker here. 

Q. Do you run steamers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are they entirely officered and engineered 
by Indians ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have they been educated up to the proper 
standard ? 

A. So far as the looking after steamer is 
concerned some of them are not up to the 
standard. Most of them arc very careless, 
but some are ver}' good. 

Q. Do jmur engineers keep their engines 
well ? 

A. They are very slack and -verj' careless, 
but I think a good deal of the blame is due 
to the fact that they have not sufficient time 
to do so. 

Q. Where are thej' trained ? 

A. They are trained and pass their exami- 
nations in Jndia. 

Q. 'Do: they face theTBtuation in the event 
of a breakdown ? 

A. I have seen some of them do verj' wonder- 
ful work. 

Q. If proper education is given, do j'ou 
think they are likely to become capable engin- 
eers fit to manage big ships 1 

A. They will require to be trained for mam” 
years. Mere theory is of no use ; thej' must 
combine theory with practice. 

Q. Is your yard capable of extension for 
building big ships ? 

A, We cannot take more than 200 feet at 
present. 

Q. Doum the river, there is plenty of room, 
is there any reason why shipbuilding should 
not be started there ? 

A. No. 

Q. How would you propose launching ? 

A. We can build drj’ docks doAvn the river 
to take three steamers or more at a time and 
float them all at once. 

8u‘ Arthur Froom.~Q. Does the cost of 
building small ships compare favourably rvith 
those built at home ? 

A. In England it will be cheaper, but it 
will not be cheaper when brought here. 

Q. What is the biggest launch you -have 
built ? 

A. 110 feet long x 17' 6" X 8' 9". 

Q. Do they turn out work quicker at home 
than here ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for extra costs ? 


A. We want more supervision here than 
at home, that means money. 

Q. If suitable plates are obtainable in India, 
do you think 3 ”ou can build big ships ? 

A. We can ; but probablj' it vill cost more. 

Sir John Biles.— You think it vill cost 
more to biiild^ship here ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. In arriving at that conelusion, I suppose 
3 ”Ou have taken into account the cost of getting 
things from England ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any” idea as to the rela- 
tive cost of labour ? 

A. As far as riveting and plating is con- 
cerned, I thinlc the workmen at home get 
about £.0 to £6 a week, while the workmen 
hero get 305. to £2. 

Q. The workmen at home get three times 
as much as the workmen here ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much work does a workman here 
turn out as compared with a w'orkman at home ? 

A. I think it is twice, some say” it is three 
times. This only alludes to a certain class 
of w'crk ; in many cases, such as machine 
woi'k, the Indian is quite equal to the home 
man. 

Q. Tf 3 ”OU get as much work from three men 
lierp as 3 ”ou get from one man at home, then 
don’t you think the labour costs much the 
same 1 

A. But there will be more supervision here 
than at home. 

Q. You will have to add to the cost, the 
cost of supervision. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have 3 ”ou any' ideahow much percentage 
of the total labour does supervision cost ? 

A. I have not -worked it out. 

Q. You think that the difference in cost 
is very” largely duo to the cost of sujmrvision ? 

A. I think so. The workmen here often 
spoil the job and it has to be done twice or 
thrice over. 

Q. Do they spoil like that at home ? 

■ A. Probably they do. 

Q. Will you toll us what facilities are there 
for training naval architects here ? 

A. They may be trained in any” of the Marine 
Engineering firms around Calcutta, Bombay”, 
Madras, etc., and in the Government dock- 
yards. 

Q. Do they get any training outside the 
yards ? ' ' 

A. There may be some technical schools. 

Q. What does your Indian naval architect 
do ? 
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A. He prepares estimates ; lie does his work 
well. 

Q. Do you find him satisfactory ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was he trained ? 

A. I cannot say W'here he has been trained. 

Q. In the work that your naval architect 
does, have you any problems of work in which 
the relation between power and speed come in ? 

A. Yes ; he does such work with assistance. 

Q. For your pitrpose he is quite efficient 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there other men like him in India ? 

A. Yes ; there are a good many. 

Q. You do not thinlr there will be difficulty 
in getting designs ? 

A. I do not think there will be anj'- diffi- 
culty in getting designs prepared by them 
here. 

Q. I suppose they will be all the better 
for a little training ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ivork very satisfactorily ? 

A. Yes ; they are very keen. It is only 
the manual labour they do not like. 

Q. What do 3 ’’ou think of the prospect of 
successful shipbuilding in India ? 

A. It would be rather difficult to build large 
sea-going ships on the banks of the river 
Hooghly. 

Q. Do j’ou thinli it would be commercially 
a success ? 

A. It is very difficult to judge. 

Q. Do you think that shipj’’ards in India 
should be subsidised by Government ? 

A. Yes ; I think so. 

Q. What form should that bounty take 1 
Is it to lend capital, is it to pay 25 per cent. 
’ of the total cost of ship ? Some witnesses 
suggested that the Government should lay 
doivn a yard and hand it over to some body 
to work ? What do you think of these proposals’ 

A. I think it has to be experimented "with 
before we can come to a decision. Probably 
if the Government gave a subsidy, it -would 
be good. 

Q. You mean that the shipbuilder should 
be paid a subsidy in relation to the amount 
of work he did ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that if a subsidy to the extent 
of 25 per cent, on the cost of each ship is given, 
the shipyards will develop in India ? 

' A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think those shipyards will be 
commercially successful ? 

A. That is rather a hard question. 


Q. Can you tell us anything to help us in 
any way to recommend to the Government 
what they are to do ? 

A. I do not know much on the commercial 
side. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Lahihhai Samalclas . — 
Q. You said j'our chief difficulty was about 
riveting ? Have j'ou tried the Punjabi work- 
men ? 

A. No. 

Q. What is the cost of bringing the plates 
here from home ? 

A. It is, I think, 25 shillings per ton. 

Q. As the cost of labour is proportionately 
lower, it is only the supervision charges that 
has to be added ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In comparing costs in England and costs 
in India, if a boat has to be brought out to 
India, the cost of bringing it to India also 
should be set off against it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To what community does j^ur Naval 
Architect belong ? 

A He is a Hindu ; I think he is a Brahmin ; 
his -name is Chakrabarti. 

Q. Did you traia him here ? 

A. No. 

Q. Where was he trained ? 

A. I do not know ; he has been with us 
for about 12 years. 

Q. Are you satisfied with his work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you run jmur boats on the rivers 
or on the coast ? .. 

A. On the rivers. 

Q. Your boats stand the test very well ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you train yom: iSerangs up here ? 

A. No ; they come to us vith certificates. 

Q. What do you pay them usually ? 

A. About Rs. 75 a month. 

Q. What would you have to pay an English- 
man in his place ? 

A. He would probably get about Es. 400. 

Q. So that the salaiy of an Indian is only 
about one-fourth or one-fifth of that of a 
European. 

A. That is sc. 

Q. Is the efficiency as bad as that 1 

A. That cannot be judged from a few men. 

Q. You have Indian Engineers also who 
come to you with certificates ; do jmu train 
any of them ? 

A. No. 

Q. What do you pay them ? 

A. About Rs. 70 to 75 a month. 

Q. For technical purposes, do they give 
you satisfaction 1 
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A. Yes. 

Mr. Jacht Nath Boy.—Q. Ycnr experience 
cf Indian labour is that they are good for 
small work, but that they cannot do heavy- 
work ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Can you not replace them by strong men 
like the Punjabees ? 

A. Probably that could be done. 

Q. And the proportionate cost wculd be 
the same 1 

A. That is so. 

Q. Do you anticipate any difficulty on 
account of climatic conditions in this country ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. No work is stopped in April, klay or 
June ? 

A. No ; the climate is ivorse at home than 
in India. I prefer to work in the heat than 
in the cold and I find the Indian -workmen 
also do. 

Q. Have you ever known of any Indian 
Engineers in big sea-going vessels ? 

A. Yes ; I have sailed with an Indian Chief 
Engineer on the B. I. (Samuel Vaz). 

Q. What,^ -was the tonnage cf the beat ? 

A. About 3,000 tons. 

Q. Have you had any experience cf Indian 
]\Iasters as well ? 

A. Yes. I have .sailed with Indian Masters 
during the B. I. stiike. I sailed with two, one 
a Chief Officer and one a Master, both Indians, 
from Negapatam and sailed from Negapatam 
to Penang and vice versa. 

Q. Did they do their work properh ? 

A. Yes, very well. 


Q. Are they still w orking in the Company ? 

A. Not that I know of ; when the strike 
ended, they probably w-ent back. 

Q. Have j’-ou knowm of an 3 ' other instance ? 

A. I have sailed with an Indian passenger 
who took a vessel very- nicel}- from Negapatam 
to Penang and piloted her ver\' nicely to anchor- 
age in the Harbour. 

Q. Do you think that Indians, with proper 
toaining, will in time be capable of navigat- 
ing big -^-essels ? 

A. It is difficult to tell. 

President. — Q. Had the men w-ith whom 
.you sailed all deep sea certificates ? 

A. Yes ; the.y must have had deep sea 
certificates. 

Q. Do .you think thej' can command a ship 
well ? 

A. Yes ; one was a Chief Officer and the 
other a Master with a boat-master’s certi- 
ficate. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Do j-ou employ manj' 
Chinamen in .vour w'orks ? 

A. I employed Chinamen w'hen I was in 
John King’s. 

Q. It has been said that Chinamen make 
the best shipwrights. 

A. Ye.s, the.v do. 

Q. Do 3 'ou do much shipwrights’ work ? 

A. We do all light work for inland service 
cnl.v, 1" to a" rivets. 

Q. Do 3 'ou cmploj^ manj’ shipwrights ? 

A.^ Np ; we have all mistries and rivetmen ; 
thej’ practicall.v do the work of shipwrights. 

President . — ^Thank j'ou very much. 


Witness No. 38. 

The Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta. 
Written statement, dated the September 1923. 


Q. 22. The Indian Engineering Association 
is stronglj' opposed to anj^ further extention 
or development of the Government dockj'ards 
for ship-building purposes. Its members are 
very clearlj' cf the opinion that ships should 
he built exclusive^ in private shipj'ards. 
Competition as betw-een the State and private 
enterprise as ship-builders should be alto- 
gether excluded. 

Q. 23. The present condition of the industry 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, even ajrart 
from the fact that at the moment the ship- 
yards are for the most part empty. Brrt 
nevertheless, the industry does exist, and the 


Indian Engineering Association is corrvinced 
that it is capable of great expansion. Its 
extent w as well defined by the Stores Purchase 
Committee, 1919-20, in paragraphs 128 and 
129 of their Report as follows : — 

128 =1- * * * yiig shipbuilding 

industry of India is centred chiefly 
in Calcutta, although shipbuilding 
yards also exist in Bombaj-, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Madras, and to a 
lesser extent at some of the smaller 
ports round the coast. The industry 
relies principally on private firms, 
companies, and grmsi-public bodies 
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for its suppcrt, ai, hitherto, very 
few orders for river, or sea-going, 
■ craft hare been /placed by Govern- 
ment on private firms. 

129. The sections required for the ^frame 
uork of steel vessels can, for the 
most part, be obtained from indi- 
genous sources of supply, but up to 
the present it has been necessary to 
import the materials for shell plat- 
ing. It is anticipated, however, 
that uithin the next two years, 
plates will also he manufactured in 
India, thus rendering possible the 
building of the qomplete hull from 
Indian manufactured materials. 
Considerable progress has recenth'- 
been made in engine manufacture, 
and plant is being laid down for 
the construction of marine boilers ; 
it would appear then that, in the 
near future, it will he possible to 
build and equip ships entirel}' 
from locally manufactured materials. 
Firms in India are now engaged 
in building all classes of vessels 
required for river service, such 
as cargo boats, jute flats, motor 
boats and steam launches, also 
sea-going vessels, such as fishing 
boats, pilot vessels, and cargo 
ships ; a sea-going passenger ship 
of over 200 feet in length has recently 
been launched. It has been con- 
tended that vessels designed and 
built in India might not erabodj' 
the latest and most economical 
improvements introduced in ship- 
building in the United Kingdom ; 
but uitnesses from private firms 
have pointed out that, owing to 
the xmblicity given to any improve- 
ments in shqjbuilding and in marine 
propulsion, through the medium 
of the technical and scientific press 
or by Home representatives of 
Indian firms, the designers and 
builders in this country are not 
likel}' to be behindliand in their 
knou ledge of the latest improve- 
ments ; moreover, it dees not follow 
that the latest improvements neces- 
sarily emanate from the United 
Kingdom. In most cases, an expert 
knowledge of local conditions'is 
necessary in designing craft for 
service in Indian waters, owing to 
the different nature of the rivers, 
and elimatic conditions, as com- 


pared uith 'those obtaining in nor- 
tropical countries. 

Q. 24. It is generally accepted that formerly 
there existed some sort of sliiir-building industry 
in India. But the ships built were of coui’se 
exclusively wooden ships. There has never 
been in India an industry engaged in the build- 
ing of modern iron or steel steamships bej'ond 
what is now in existence, and which is defined 
in the above answer to question 23. Indians 
have not therefore at the present time the 
technical and scientific knowledge and equip- 
ment which are essential for the building of 
modern steamships. In short, the industry 
has to be created, and the' w.ay to create it is, 
in the opinion of the Association, to develop 
and ,to extend the nucleus of a ship-building 
industry which is at present in existence. 
There is no reason why the capitalists and 
the people of India should not engage in this 
industry, just as they engage in the cotton 
and other industries. 

Q. 25 io 27. It is the opinion of the Associa- 
tion that direct State aid in the form of con- 
struction boujrties may jn ove to be necessary if 
Indian ship-builders are to construct large ocean- 
going steamers in competition with builders 
in other parts of the world. In any case the 
proirosal is one which deserves to be thoroughly 
investigated. State encouragement could also 
be afforded in various ways with great advan- 
tage to the industry. The suggestions which 
were made in this connection bj* the Stores 
Purchase Committee are worthy of considera- 
tion. The Committee pointed out that hitherto 
it has been almost invariably the practice on 
the part of the Government to place orders 
for Government vessels in the United lUngdom 
wdthout giving ship-builders in India an oppor- 
tunitj’- to quote. This practice ought certainlj’ 
to be discontinued ; and, as the Stores Purchase 
Committee r’ceommended, when placing orders 
for vessels up to such length as Indian firms 
may be able to build, opportunitj' should be 
afforded by the Government to local ship- 
builders to tender, in competition with firms 
in the United Kingdom, and that if there is 
no material difference in the price the Indian 
tender should^ be accepted. Further, the 
Government of India should, the Stores Purchase 
Committee suggested, place orders in India 
for sea-going vessels ufithout competition with 
British firms, provided it can be shown that 
the price asked is not unreasonable. If the 
Government would come to the assistance 
of the industrj to this extent it would be greatly 
encouraged, and its development might be 
expected. The active promotion and expan- 
sion by the State of technical and scientific 
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education and training would also go far to 
help the industry. For it would tend even- 
tually to cheapen the cost of production, in- 
asmuch as'it would lessen the need for import- 
ing costly supervisors, foremen, etc. At present 
there seems to be a tendency to expect engin- 
eering companies and ship-builders to provide 
educational facilities for their workers. But 
this is obviously wrong, for the provision of such 
facilities, at the cost of the Indian employer, 
must tend to put him at an additional dis- 
advantage with the foreign manufacturer, 
whose workmen are all educated at the cost 
of the taxpayer. All educational facilities 
should be provided by the State, which, by so 
doing, would be rendering most material aid 
to the industry. 

Q. 28 to 81. The Association has no legis- 
lative measures to suggest. It does not di- 
rectly advocate the grant of construction boun- 
ties, but as has been already stated it agrees 
that the jDroposal to grant such should be 
investigated. Given State encouragement on 


the ’lines already suggestcil, a considerable 
development of the industry, even without 
direct monetary aid from the taxpayer might 
be anticipated. 

Q. 32 to 36. If construction bounties are 
to be granted- it would seem to be desirable 
to restrict the use of materials made outside 
India to those which cannot be manufactured 
in India. But as a number of the articles 
cited above arc what maj' be termed specia- 
lities of certain manufacturers abroad it is 
generally found to be cheaper to import them 
than to manufacture them here. Customs 
concessions might be granted in respect of 
parts that cannot be manufactured in India. 
But no such concessions should be given in 
respect of articles capable of being manu- 
factured in this counliy. It is not anticipated 
that there would be difficulty in preventing 
the abuse of any Customs concessions 
that might be granted. The existing super- 
vision .should be .sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 


Oral evidence of Mr. A. CAMERON, M.I.M.E., and Hr. IiIILLAR M. KING, representing the 
Indian Engineering Association, examined at Calcutta on the 21st December 1923. 


(Mr. Cameron was the spokesman ; where 
Mr. King answered, he is represented as Second 
witness). 

PresiUent. — ^Tl^e are onl}’’ seeking for infor- 
mation to advise the Government of India 
as to the best means of starting an Indian 
mercantile marine. If we ask auj' questions 
which you consider objectionable, please say so. 

Q. Your Association is strongly opposed to 
any further extension of development of the 
Government dockyards for shipbuilding pur- 
poses 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that on the ground that the Govern- 
Dient concerns are not economicall'y* run ? 

A. We feel the less the Government have 
to do with shipyards the better for all concerns. 

Q. The Government machinery is so peculiar 
that it is almost impossible tc be economical ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see from the general trend of your 
answers that your Ass^ ciation considers that 
in course of time shipbuilding will develop 
in India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 'Yon will not be adverse to Gov eminent 
encouragement ? 

A. I would advocate only' material encourage- 
jnent. 

Q. Several kinds of encouragement have 
been suggested to the committee : (1) loans 


at a small rate of interest ; (2) payment of 26 
per cent of the cost of ships by Government 
and (3) guarantee of dividend. Which do 
you prefer ? 

A. Ship])ing questions are assured of an 
important place in the deliberations of any 
Association. They will alwaj'S deserve such 
a jilace where the movement of passengers 
and goods depend upon sen transjiort but we 
hold strongly the less the Government have 
to do with business the better for all concerned. 
The less the Government influence the better. 

I think a great majoiity of Indians to-day 
appreciate and realise what the British ‘Com- 
panies have done for them and for their countiy 
and desire the continuance of that help of 
British capital and .knowledge. Genojally 
speaking, the Indian is not an investor. Instead 
of bolstering up Indian capital and guarantee- . 
ing dividends the Government should acce- 
lerate the putting in hand of sound revenue 
producing schemes such as the extension' of 
railways and sc speed up the development 
of the country. The rate of development 
of any country is normally limited by its own 
financial capacity. But if the normal rate 
can be accelerated it is good policy and good 
business to do so. We must preserve our 
commercial existence on free trade lines. British 
shipowners as a whole stand resolutely for 
free trade. They do not ask for subsidies or 
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;assistance in any other way. They had more 
than enough of Government managemet 
during the war and freights never rose to such 
high levels as when they were controlled by 
'Government. [Freights are generally lowest 
when there is complete freedom for the worldng 
of the law of supply and demand. It is pecu- 
liar to the present period of widespread 
•depression in trade that there should be an agita- 
-tion in favour of protection. To this may be 
■added the general difficulty of following the 
•collapse^ of markets all over the world. To 
•cut out competition is not good policy or 
good business. The subject requires careful 
study and investigation in order to understand 
■and appreciate the possibilities that lie in 
iront of it. Character and training combined 
with hard work are the essentials required 
for shipbuilding and engineering industries. 

Q. Would you recommend Calcutta as the 
I)est place suitable for starting shipbuilding ? 

A. I think it is just the centre. 

Q. Do you think ocean-going ships can be 
•economically built here ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the present time ? 

A. Ko ; a little later on. 

Q, This committee has to advise the Govern- 
ment about the starting of the shipbuilding 
industry which is the aspiration of a large 
number of Indians. Supporing we start a 
shipbuilding industry’ and educate Indians 
fs there any reason why they should not rise 
to high jDosts in course of time ? 

A. There should be no difficulty. 

Q. Do you tlunk ordinary labour in Calcutta 
is suitable ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, It has been brought before this committee 
by principals of various colleges that they are 
quite prepared to start in their colleges a chau' 
for marine engineering if they get Government 
support ? What do you think of this proposal ? 

A. There has been an evening technical 
school at Calcutta for years run by Engineere. 

T/ie IJon'hle Mr. Laluhliai Samaldas. — Q. 
What is the composition of your Association ? 

A. We can send you a list of the members. 

Q. To whom is the membership open ? 

A. To all who deal in engineering. 

•Q. Is theie any racial discrimination ? 

A. None at all. It is open to all. 

Q. Is it because you think the Government 
•cannot control shipyards efficient!}’’ that you 
object to their coming in for building ships ? 

A. My strong opinion is that they are not 
qualified to carry on any engineering or ship- 
building industry efficiently. 

Q. What about State railways ? 


A. I do not think they are economically run. 

Q. Are they not efficiently run ? 

A. We must admit efficiency. 

Q. At present there is very little competition 
between State and private enterprise. There 
are no existing shipyards where we can build 
large ships. Would you object to pioneer 
work done by Government for a few years 
as they have done in the case of certain other 
industries in the United Provinces and in the 
Punjab ? 

A. To cut out competition is not good policy 
or good business. 

Q. There will not be competition for some 
time to come. It might be started as a pioneer 
industiy for some time and then handed over 
to private capitalists ? 

A. We are opposed to that. 

You know that in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces the Government have started 
certain chemical works ? 

A, I do not know. 

<3. You would not suggest the same thing 
to be done in regard to this industry ? 

A. Y'c do not recommend it. 

Q. You quoted from the “ Stores Puichase 
Committee Report ” I take it that you support 
the recommendation of the committee as far 
as yoir quoted it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say you see no reason why 
India should not follow other countries in the 
matter of developing her shipbuilding industi-y ? 

A. I do not think there is any difficulty. 

Q. Do 3 mu think the plates manufactured 
by the Tata & Co. can be utilised for ship- 
building purposes ? 

Mr. Miller M. Kinrj. — A. They are being 
utilised now. 

Q. You said Government should give material 
encouragement to the existing companies for 
developing slrpbnilding ? What sort of mater- 
ia! encouragement do you recommend ? 

Mr. Miher M. King. — A Bj’- giving orders 
only. 

Q. You knou the Stores Purchase Com- 
mittee recommended that for articles manufac- 
tured in the country, the price should be C.I.P. 
plus duty. The duty has to be taken into 
consideration at the time of placing orders. 
You will lay down similar rules for this pui’pose 
also 1 

Mr. Miller M. King. — A. The Stores Purchase 
Committee recommended alteration in the ship- 
building rules. < 

Q. It has been suggested that at the time 
of accepting tenders if there is a quotation 
from an Indian manufacturer and another 
from a British manufacturer or a foreign manu- 
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facturer, tbe duty should be added to the import- 
ed article and the price should then be 
compared. Would you adopt such a prin- 
ciple for tliis also ? 

Mr. Miller M. King. — A. Yes. 

Q, y ou agree with the Stor'es Purohnse Com- 
mittee in their recommendation that orders 
should be placed in India for sea- going vessels 
without competition with British firms provided 
it) can be shown that tbe price asked for is not 
unreasorrable. I)o you approve of that prin- 
ciple ? 

Mr. Miller M. King. — A. Yes. 

Q. You referred to a techrrical school which 
was run by engineers and which was not taken 
over by the Government. Is it on the same 
lines as the Victoria Technical Institute at 
Borrrbay ? 

A. I have no know'edge of the Victoria 
Technical Iirstitute at Boniba 5 '. 

Q. Do you give training in matine engin- 
eering ? 

j)lr. Millar M. King. — A. It is at present 
confiircd to errgincering. 

Q. Do you teach them higher mathematics 
so that they may understand the tlicory of 
engineering ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that practical training 
can be obtained here in the e.xisting ship- 
Iniildin" yards ’? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We arc told oy ceitain tvitnesses that 
unless the apprentices or the engineers who 
are qualifying for engineers'’ posts actually 
see big construction works, they -will not be 
able to carry on the repaiis as efiiciently as 
they would if they had been given that oppor- 
tunity ? 

A. It is very necessar}^ that they should 
see tile construction of the ship and the engine 
horn its very foundation. 

Q That will be much more beneficial to 
the student ? 

A. Ves. 

Q. How will 3 'ou provide for it here ? 

A. We aie building vessels and engines in 
smaller sizes 

Q. Will that suffice for the purpose of giving 
them education ? 

*4. Yes. 

Q. You say that education facilities should 
be provided'by the State. You advocate that, 
part of the expenses should be met ' by the 
Goveinment and pari should be recovered 
froni the boys in the shape of fees ? 

A. Quite right. 

Q. You say that tbe proposal to grant con- 
struction bounties should be investigated. 


Will you suggest in what way it should be 
investigated ? 

A. We have no particular suggestions to make. 

Q. You say that if construction bounties 
arc to be granted it would seem, to be 
desirable to restrict the use of materials made 
outside India to those which cannot be manu- 
factured in India. By this you want to give 
preference to those articles made in India ’ 

A. Yes. 

Q. In case of those that arc to be ordered 
from outside, you want the customs duty 
to be jcmittcd ? 

A. Customs conccs.sions mi-rlit be granted. 

(J. Yon want that the articles manufactured 
here should be put on the same level as tho.se 
manuractured in England or Scotland ? 

A. There is no reason why they should not be. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You object to the exten- 
sion ot Government yartls ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do j'ou object to the extension because 
they may compete with private dockyards ? 

A. They have been competingi with private 
shipyards. 

Q. Is that your sole reason ? 

A. That i.s a reason and not the only re.ason. 
We a.sk for material assi.stance from Goverament 
for private shipyards for the benefit of build- 
ing for Government. 

Q. You want to slop building in Govern- 
ment shipyards so that you may build in 
private shipyards ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is ncce.ssary for Govern- 
menl to have tlicir own dockyards ? 

A. I think it is necessary at tbe present 
time for Government to carry' out their own 
ropair.s. 

Q. So far ns the Indian mercantile marine 
is concerned you think that Government 
dockyards should not touch the work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Any work for the Indian mercantile 
marine should be exclusively done by private 
shipyards ? 

Mr. Miller M. King. — A. Yes. 

Q. It has been suggested by some witnesses 
that the Government should have them own 
shipyards and after running them success- 
fully' for some time, hand them over to private 
companies to be run by them ? Do ymu agree 
■with this suggestion ? 

Mr. Miller M. King. — A. We do not agree. 

Q. Do you think Indian shipbuilding has 
got any chance of successfully comxjoting 
with European shipbuilders ? 

A. Not for a very long time to come. 
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Q. How long is it since, you had steel plates 
placed at your disposal in this country ? 

. Hardlj' two or three months ago. 

Q. Are 3'ou able to get frames and angles 
from Tatas ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are the steel plates cheaper here than 
at home ?. 

4. Hot at present. 

Q. You used to liave to can}' great slock ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How docs the labour here compare with 
British labour ? Have j’-ou got anj^ data on 
the subject ? 

A. I think it is more costl}^ here. Tt maj’- 
work out to about three times. 

Q. You say there is no chance of reducing 
the.se costs ? 

A. I do not see anj’^ signs at the moment. 

Q. You do not see anj' signs of making 
ships in India in competition with England ? 

A. Hot for a long time. . 

■ Q. Supposing jmu get as bount}’' 25 per cent, 
of the cost of ship, would it enable you to 
compete with European prices ? Supposing j-our 
price is 100 and the European price is 80, 
then Got’ernment will give 3’ou 25 per cent, 
of the European price. That would make up 
your price. Would 3-011 then be able to build 
ships in competition u-ith Eui-opean builders ? 

A. We have made it clear that we want onty 
orders, Tt is a serious thing to encourage 
shipbuilding in the wa3' 3-011 propose. 

Q. You have nothing to sa3’' about the cost 
of ships in India that would enable us to judge 
as to whether 25 per cent, added to the European 
cost is sufficient to protect Indian ship- 
building? 

A. We are not here as individuals, but we 
are representing here the association. We 
would rather not express 003- views on that 
point. 

Q. Your point is that Government themselves 
should not build any ships in India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I gave it as ray opinion to the Stores 
Purchase Committee that I did not see any 
visible indication of its 'being possible to build 
and equip ships entirely from locally manu- 
factured materials. Is the position much 
better now than it was before ? 

A. Wo are better able now to build than 
before. Jlarine Engines are now being built 
in the couutr3- up to 500 H. P. 

Q. It might be possible to build some vessels 
250 feet long such as cargo boats if the maclii- 
nery is supplied from Britain ; but I am of 
opinion that construction of bigger vessels 
is beyond your scope for some time to come. 


It is no use to sa3- that you have not been 
able to build because you have not been asked. 
You have not been asked because you have 
not been able to build. 

A. I think the ship3-ards would come if the 
necesraiy orders are given. 

Q. If you give an order for a ship you cannot 
wait for the plant to come in b3- which the 
ship is to be built ? 

A. Ho. 

Q. You have got to begin at the other end 
of it ; you have to be able to do it before 3-0U 
can get orders ? 

A. We are putting dorvn the plant for vessels 
of that class. 

Q. It seems to mo that tliis idea of cncouiage- 
ment from the Government in this wa3'- cannot 
have an3- practical effect ? 

A. I think it would. 

Q. You could not build ships and theiefore 
3’ou are not asked ; and 3-011 will not be asked 
until 3-0U can ? 

A. We have stated already that we will not 
be ablo to build them for sometime to come 
because the plant is not rcadr-. 

Q. As far as this committee is concerned 
do 3-0U think there is any clnnce of 3-our build- 
ing ? 

.4. In the near future there will be. 

Q. The view of the people in India as 
represented to this committee is that nothing 
will be done in the building of ships imtil a 
subsid3- is civen for the purpose. You sa3’- 
3’OU do not belicr e in subsidies, but 3-011 have 
done nothing to build ships. I 883- Govern- 
ment cannot help until 3-0U are able to build. 

A . 1 803- put the necessarv plant doum. 

Sir Arllivr Froom. — Q. I take it 3-our posi- 
tion comes to this. Yon v.-ant the Government 
to say : If you put down the plant we will 
give you orders ? 

A. That is what it boils down to. 

Q. Is that order to be irrespective of the 
cost of the ship ? 

A. Ho. 

Q. You would give the Government figures 
at which you can build shiirs ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We are talking of ocean-going vessels. 
If these figures exceed what the Government 
would pa3- for a ship at home, how would you 
proceed ? 

A. Government should bu3- in the cheapest 
market. It is not a question of a home insdutry 
but it is supporting the Empire of which India 
is an integral part. 

Q. If Government said : We will give 3-ou 
an order even though we know that the vesela 
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will cost more than at liome, that would he a 
form of subsidy ? Would it not ? 

A. The difference in the two costs will be 
a present to the shipbuilder. 

Mr. Miller M. King. — A. On the other 
hand it would be money spent in the country 
and labour employed in the country. 

Q. There is not so much unemployment 
in India as there is in other jjarts of the Empire ? 

A. No. 

Q. You say that the cost of labour in this 
country is three times more than that at 
home. Is the committee to understand that 
though the wages are lower here, still the 
outturn of an Indian labourer is three times less 
than that of an English labourer ? 

A. Tn our own yard we are now renewing 
some reverse frames for the Asiatic Shipping 
Company and the cost of labour for that is a 
great deal more than three times for the British 
workmen. 

Q. Is that due to the higher v'ages since 
the war ? 

A. They take a much longer time for the same 
job. 

Mr. Miller M. King. — A. Greater super- 
vision is rcqu’red. 

Q. What wages does a riveter get at home ? 

Mr. Miller i/. King. — A. It is piece work. 
He gets anything u^ to £12. 

Q. Sa}’’ a man earns £o a week at liorae, 
what will jfou pay a man hero doing similar 
work ? 

A. About £5 a month. 

Q. Even with that margin in hand, an 
Indian labourer turns out only about a quarter 
of the work that a workman turns out at home ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Miller M. King. — A. The cost of super- 
vision is much more here than at home. 

Q. That of course adds to the cost of the 
job ? 

A. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Jcifln Nath Roy. (Mr. Cameron at this .'stage 
left, leaving Mr. Miller M. King to annver 
all the qncslioihs). 

Q. You say that ships should be built exclu- 
sively in private yards. Do you advocate 
the development of Government yards as an 
encouragement for starting private 3/ards ? 

Mr. Miller M. King. — A. We v/ould not. 

Q. Is it impossible to develop a shipbuild- 
ing industry in India ? 

A. It is not impossible, but it will take a 
long time. 

Q. I understand that one locomotive com- 
pany has been started for building engines. 
With all these advantages, you think ship- 
building can be developed in India ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. You say that passenger boats-up to 200 
feet have been built in India ? 

A. Slightly over 200.* 

Q. You can do light shipbuilding work in 
India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do your price.s compare with those 
at home ? 

A. Our price.s will be a little more, not much 
more, if jmu take everything into considera- 
tion. 

Q. If there is demand for shipbuilding in 
this country, then you think all the plates, 
locomotives and engines will be manufactured 
in the country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards skilled labour that will be pro- 
duced in the country if there is demand ? 

.4. By giving proper technical education, 
skilled labour can be produced. 

Q. Is it not due to the fact that many people 
are illiterate that a good deal of supervision 
i.s required ? If the labourers are properly 
educated then so much supervision will not 
be required. 

A. It will not be i-equired. 

Q. What do you suggest for improving 
labour ? 

A. I thinlj it has improved a little now. I 
speak of the Calcutta evening school. General- 
ly most of the firms send ■ all their appren- 
tices to*the evening school and pay their fees 
in addition to the small -wages they are paid on 
the understanding that they attend the classes 
regularly and pass certain examinations held 
at Sibpur College twice a year. 

Q. You said that the outturn of Indian 
labour is three times less than English labour ? 

A. It is about that. 

Q. Does it apply to hea-vy work also ? 

A. I think it was meant generally. 

Q. Do you still hold that idea ? 

A. There is a lot of work spoiled in India 
on account of the ignorance and bad attendance 
of the workmen. A man works at a stretch 
for two days and then absents Irimself and 
another man has to be put at it. This does 
not happen at home. 

Q. Wliy do they so often absent themselves ? 

A. Some of them remain -with us for three 
months and then go away to their country 
on account of sickness. They have not got 
the stanoina. 

Q. Is it due to physical weakness ? 

A. Possibly the climate is against them. 

Q. You think that you must not go in for 
big ships at the present moment ? You want 
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a small beginnning to be made in building 
small ships ? 

A. The small beginning is there and it wants 
to be encouraged. 

Q. By Government orders being placed 
in the hands of private firms ? 

• A. Yes. 

Q. Is it, you want any sort of Government 
aid ? 

A. No. 

Q. Supposing a ship costs in England £400 ; 
is it your contention that the Government of 
India ought to place their order here even 
though it costs £425. 

A. In the interests of the country I want 
this encouragement. 

Q. The additional ground for that is that 
all the monej’' is spent in the country and the 
people derive the benefits ? 

A. Yes. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Do 3 mu think that 
shipyards run by Indians solely without anj’' 
Euroj)ean assistance will be superior in effi- 
ciencj’’ to the present yards ? 

A. At present there are no Indians capable 
of running shipyards. For a long time they 
will not be capable. 


Q. There was one suggestion by a witness 
that the shipjmrds in India should be wholly 
run by Indians ? What is your opinion about 
this ? 

A: Personally I do not think it can be done: 

Q. That is not likely to be done in the near 
future ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know of any firm in India like 
Messrs. Burn & Co., created and run bj’’ Indians 
solely ? 

A. No. 

Q, Is there any reason why they should nob 
have done it ? 

A. They have not got the .experience. 

Q. They can gam experience by doing it ? 

A. In time it might be possible. 

Q. Is there any kind of handicap to the 
Indian going in for such constmetion works 
as are done by Messrs. Burn & Co. ? 

A. The Indians have not taken it up as a career. 

Q. You do not see any reason why thej" 
should not ? 

A. No. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 39. 

THE CENTRAL NATIONAL MOHAMMADAN ASSOCIATION, Calcutta. 
Written statement, dated the 16th April 1923. 


Q. 1. The present condition is verj' unsatis- 
factory inasmuch as the Indian Shipping 
Industry is entirely under the control of the 
foreigners including English people. 

Q. 2. The Indian Shipping Industrj'^ can- 
not successful!}'- compete with the English or 
foreign combinations and where there had been 
any attempt they were stangled out of existence 
by such unholy combinations and also by the 
granting of rebates and cutting down the fares 
and freights. 

Q. 3. No. 

Q. 4. Yes, we do. 

Q. 5. The methods we advocate are : — (1) 
Cheap loans. (2) Construction bounty. (3) 
Navigation bountj’-. (4) Legislation fixing the 
rate for carrying passengers and goods from one 
port to another. (5) Mail Sub-ventions. (6) 
Concession in Railway rates. (7) Concession in 
custom duties. (8) Payment by the Military 
for the upkeep of certain type of steamers which 
may be requisitioned during the war or at any 


national emergencj\ (9) Concessicn in port 
and harbour dues. 

Q. 6. We advocate Legislative measures for 
the protection and maintenance of the Indian 
Shipping Industry in the following waj* ; — 

(1) That the coastal shipping should be 

entirely reserved for Indians and the 
Indian capital. 

(2) No foreigners including non-Indian 

British subjects should be allowed to- 
carry on the coastal shipping. 

(3) The Companies should have Indian 

capital of which 80 per cent, must 
' belong to Indians. 

(4) Fixing the rates for carrying i)assengers 

and goods from one port to another. 

(5) Rebate system and discriminations 

should be declared illegal. 

(6) Government should provide doeks, etc. 
Q. 7. Yes, we do. (a) Yes. (6) Yes. (c) 

Yes. 

Q. 8. Yes, -we do but not at the present 
moment. It may be given effect to when the- 
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entire trade ebincs under tlic control of llic 
Indian Shipping. 

Q. 9. No. Not at the present inojnent. 

Q. JO. Bounty should be given to all stcanier.s 
plying in the ocean but the distance covered 
by the outward and inward journey should imt 
be less than .50 miles. At the present moment 
in order to earn the bounty tiiere siiould not 
be any rcstriction.s about .speed. No ships of 
2.5 year.s old should get any bounty. 

Q. 11. The bounty to be paid is 8 ns. per gross 
tonnage for distanee.s between .50 and 200 miles. 
Bo. J per gross tonnage for di.stanees between 
201 and 500 miles. Rs. l-S-O for distatu-es 
between 501 and 1,000 miie.s and Bs. 2 for 
distances over 1,000 miie.s. 

At the present moment there shoulil not bo 
any re. 5 trictions about payment of bmintie.s on 
spee.l and tonnage. Let u.s .see the avorking of 
the Act for some time and if .suflieienl capital 
would be forthcoming and tlie trade fairly 
developed t!»en restrictions could be usefully 
applied as was done by Jnimn. In nebulous 
state there .should not be any rcstriction.s, 

Q. 12. No answer to this question is neccs'-.ary 
inasnuich as what ha.s been .slated above fully 
covens the answer to this question. 

Q, 13. We do. but not now. No liar<l and 
fast rule could be laid down now as it is likely 
to crip))lc devc!oj)ment. 

Q. 11. No. 

Yc.s. After 15 yeans of the passing of the 
Act, 

Q. 13. Yes. 

Q. IG. No. we would not exclude employ- 
ment of inn-British Indian subjects or non- 
British .s.ibjeets in s leh emergencies the Ctovern- 
me.at inaj' e!ni)Ioy such foreigners but the 
employment should not e.xceed more than three 
rnontliB. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. IS. We do not favour this policy. The 
Indian coastal trade should entirely ce.isc to 
non-Indian shipfung compnnie.s aft<-r .5 year.s 
from the commencement of the Legislation. 

Q. 10. Wc do not think that the trade will 
in any way be affected. 

Q. 20. Mo.st certainly. 

Q,-2l. Ve.ssels of every size and rlcsciiptions 
arc ncce.s.sary for the development of Indian 
.shii)ping. 

Q. 22. G.overnnient Dockyards are necessary 
att'no present moment inasmuch as the Govern- 
m 2nt can afford to enlarge their Dock at Bombay 
and build one at Calcutta with little cost and 
when the shipping industry will develop then 
enterprising Indian conrpanics would take the 
matter in hand and the Government could then 


give up its dockyards or hand them over to 
private Indian companies. 

Q. 23. At the present moment it is practie.ally 
non-c.xisfing. 

Q. 21. As there are no Tmiian shipping, 
there could not be any question of it« develop- 
ment, 

Q. 25. We e.aunot siiggent ntjy mcttsure to 
embark on such enterpri-cs uithuut .State aid. 

Q. 20. We think it de*^inible ns udl n.s 
nece.ssary that .State aiil should be freely givtn 
to promote the '.atisfactury growth of these 
industrie.s l)y the iieo]>le of tins rmintry. 

Q. 27. We advocate the folb.ming {1} 
Cheap hi.an. f2) Bounty. (2) Bree duty. 
(4) Lower R.'tilway freights. (.5) Expert advice. 

Q. 28. Yi'<, we do advocate. No conptruc- 
tion hounty .should he given to any shipping 
eompany who uili build their .‘■hips in the 
dockj ards of ii company of non-Indian British 
.siilqoets. 

(.>. 29. Yc-i. 

V- 30. So, uhiit ha'i hern paid .above -.uil 
clarify this ansv.iT. 

G- 31. Its. L5 per gro'-s ton, 

G. 32. Yf*. 

G. 3.J. In the eis<’ of ve-'-x-hs receiving ‘hip- 
Imilding hountics, we advocate th.rt no mate, 
rials huilt out'.id<- India sliould he used for hull 
and propelling maehincry e.vcejd .such things na 
mentioned in (i), (ii), (tii). (ir), (e), (vij. (ni), 
(rii/1 .and fir). 

Q. 31. Yes. no custom duties should helevie<l 
on these artichs. 

Q. 33. if then' wotdd he atry .ahuse then 
hounty shoidd he stoiijxsl and th.o offending 
jtarty should recoup thcS't.ate for any los-; the 
.State may ha\ e, 

G. 30. Very nnsatisfar (ory. 

G- 37. See r.nsurr t<i tjut"'tion No. 2. 

G. .''‘ec .ansu er to Gucstioii No. tl nml wc 
would adviH'.ife that the .state should .supply 
timber without any royalty fiom S’late fore-is. 

Q. 39. Yes, it i.s de.-irable. 

G- 19. .See answer to Q u “ tion No. 5. 

G- !!• .See answer to ( iieatiun No. 0. 

G. 12. Ye.s. 

G. 13. Formerly there acre diflieulties. be- 
cause the foreign Insur.aiioe eomjumies would 
not effect insuranee.s of these vcs.-ehs ; hut at 
the present moment there are many /ndian 
Insurance Compnnie.s who would like to insure 
these kind of vessels. During the war time 
there were .scarcity of ships hut tlic enter- 
prising ‘people of Chittagong Imilt wooden 
vessels at Chittagong and Rangoon and did-a 
boom trade for some time but they are now idle 
because they do not get freights on account of 
the combinations, granting of rebates, etc. If 
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"the remedies suggested above are given effect 
"to these wooden vessels will get freights and will 
be able to develop this industry. With its 
growth there Avill not be any difficulty with 
regard to insurance. 

Q. 44. Yes, 'as far as Bengal is concerned, in 
1918 a resolution was passed bj^.the Chittagong 
Moslem Students’ Conference to start imme- 
•diatel 3 ’^ a nautical school at Chittagong for the 
"training of the youths of Bengal so as to make 
"them fit for service in the capacity of officers in 
"the Indian Mercantile Marine or ships plying in 
Indian waters or in foreign countries. It may 
be incidentallj’-' mentioned that the people of 
•Chittagong, Xoakhali, Barisal are exclusively 
employed for works on the docks and people of 
Bjdhet and Chittagong are exclusively employed 
for the engines and the Inland steam vessels are 
purely manned by people of Chittagong, Noa- 
khali, Barisal, Dacca, and Mjmensingh. Over 
and above that the wooden vessels of Bengal 
"that ply in Indian waters are purely manned by 
people of Chittagong. From these it can be 
safely concluded that there will be no dearth 
of candidates to get training. 

Q, 45. We consider it necessary that the 
■Government should take active steps to provide 
for : — (a) their training, (6) future empldjunent 
for some time to come and (c) facilities for 
further studies when qualifying for Board of 
Trade certificates in various grades. We would 
not leave this to private enterprise. 

Q. 46. We think in the beginning the candi- 
dates should undergo a preliminarj’- course of 
instructions in a training establishment on shore 
before they proceed to sea. 

Q. 47. We recommend that the training in a 
training ship or establishment should be carried 
out in India and we recommend that the train- 
ing ship or establishment should be provided by 
Government. 

Q. 48. If some of the cadets are sent to Eng- 
land, we recommend that Government should 
pay all their expenses by granting them such 
Scholarships as would cover their expenses for 
such training. 

Q. 49. We recommend that there should be 
seven centres for training. One at Calcutta, one 
at Chittagong, one at Rangoon, one at Cuttack, 
one at Madras, one at Bombay and one at 
Karachi. We recommend that the maintenance 
charges of such institutions should be entirely 
from the Imperial revenues and that no fees 
should be levied from cadets for some time to 
come. 

Q. 50. We recommend the establishment of 
training ships. At the present moment there 
is no necessity of having a nautical College at 
shore but provision should be made for such a 


College in -the near future. At the jnesent 
moment it would be cheaper to send cadets to 
a nautical College in England. 

Q. 51. We recommend that the boj's after 
undergoing preliminary training at Shore should 
be sent to sea in a sea-going training ship and 
they should not be sent as apprentices in the 
steamers of a mercantile marine because it may 
lead to mischievous results. 

Q. 52. .If such experiment would be tried it 
would be a failure because the question of black 
and white would come in and the officers of the 
present mercantile marine will make their 
lives miserable and will not be sj^mpathetic to 
their aspirations and will not give them the 
necessary training. Yes, thej'^ can be compellecl 
by legislative measures. 

Q. 53. This question does not arise. Ko 
premium. 

Q. 54. We recommend that the ship should be 
supplied and maintained by Government. 
There should not be any premium charge but 
these training ships ma\' carry freights or 
Government stores for which freights shall have 
to be paid and this method will fully or partially 
cover the maintenance charges and in the long 
run they will be self-supporting. 

Q. 55. We do recommend that apprentices 
dining their training on board the training ship 
should be given free food and also they should 
get allowances for their clothing and uniforms 
and not pocket mone}’’. 

Q. 56. We have not got ani' idea of the curri- 
culum. 

Q. 57. Yes. 

Q. 58. We do recommend one nautical 
academy at Chittagong and another in Bombay. 
Thej^ should be provided free bj*^ the Government 
of India because in both these academies people 
of whole India would get training and therefore 
thej' should not be a burden on the Provincial 
revenues. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. 60. (a) Yes. (6) Yes. (c) Yes. but I 
would not leave them to private enterprises. 

Q. 61. The facilities should be the same as 
would be given to apprentices for officers. 

Q. 62. No. 

Q. 63. We don’t know of any and if there 
exists any that is not enough. 

Q. 64. The present arrangement is not 
adequate. We would recommend that a com- 
bined training ship may be used for both the 
purposes and that the costs would be less and 
organisation and control would be more efficient. 

Q. 65. Yes, we do suggest. 

Q. 66. We do not accept the above. For a 
period saj’^ 2 or 3 years the present arrangements 
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may continue "when there will be a development 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine then restrictions 
as to speed, etc., may be imposed and that the 
Government should fix a rate for carrying of the 
mails and would give them preferably to one 
company or one or more companies but one 
company should not be given the monopoly of 
the whole continent but a certain definite 
route. 

Q. 67. At present the present arrangement 
should continue and if there is any Indian 
company which could carry on mails on their 
own vessels then no more mail contracts should 
be placed with English or foreign shipping 
companies. The coastal mail should entirely 
be reserved for the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Q. 68. The previous answer will sufficiently 
indicate the answer to this question. 

Q. 69. The indirect aid should be given to the 
Indian Mercantile Marine and in what form they 
should be given have been stated in the fore- 
going answers. 


Q. 70. Everything depends how the Indians 
utilise the Act. No definite sum could be fixed 
for the purpose but approximately a sum of 
Bs. IJ crores to 2 crores might be necessary 
and should be supplied for this purpose by the 
Government as is being done in the case of 
Bailways. 

INLAND NAVIGATION. 

The Committee has entirely overlooked this 
question. We are of opinion that the Inlanc 
Navigation is as important as the ocean naviga 
tion. At the same time the Inland riverf 
supply a great bulk of the coastal trade. So thii 
question cannot be left out. At the same tim( 
it is subsidiary to the general question and thi' 
Inland maritime traffic is entirely in the hand 
of the non-Indians. Hence provisions shouh 
be made to capture this trade too. The ques 
tion of an Indian Mercantile could not b 
complete without it and our views on this poin 
are as strong as the question. 


Oral evidence of Maulvi MUHAMMAD NUR-UL-HAQ^ CHAUDHRI, representing the Central 
National Mohammadan Association, Calcutta, examined at Calcutta on the 21st December 
1923. 


President . — 'We are here seeldng for informa- 
tion to advise the Government of India as to 
the best way of starting an Indian mercantile 
marine. If we ask you any questions which 
you consider objectionable, you please say 
so. If we seem to criticise you in any way 
it is only to obtain the most accurate informa- 
tion. We must not give bad advice to the 
Government. 

Q. You represent the Central National 
Muhammadan Association ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The association is not a business concren ? 

A. No. 

Q. Are you connected with shipping now ? 

A. I belong to a mercantile family. My 
father floated the ill-fated Bengal steamship 
company which carried on trade between 
Calcutta, Bangoon and' Chittagong in com- 
petition with the B. I. I represent the Labour 
association and the Inland Steamship associa- 
tion as its president. I come from Chittagong 
where you get seamen in plenty. 

Q. In your replies you have used terms 
like ‘ unholy combination’ which are objection- 
able. While criticising the Government you 
have to refrain from using objectionable terms. 
In the company that your father floated, how 
many ships were there ? 


A. There were two ships. They were hot! 
German ships built about 1899. The compan; 
was floated in 1907. 

Q. AVere they passenger ships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You want the coastal shipping to b 
reserved entirely for Indians ? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. You do not want any English people oi 
the coastal trade at all ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Having reserved the coast, jmu also want 
the Government to give you other concessions ' 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you reserve the coast, would not that b( 
sufficient ? 

A. At the present moment it will not b( 
sufficient. Until the dividend is guaranteed 
people will not invest money. Moreove 
shipping being a new industry we would Iik( 
to have Government help for some time to come 
It is necessary that bounties should be given t( 
this infant industry so that it may grow u] 
soon. Ultimately we may not require any sor 
of concession at all. 

Q. On account of inexperience, you woulc 
like to have bounties ? 

A. Not only that ; this being an infan 
industry, it must be protected. 
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Q. Supposing the coastal trade is reserved for 
Indians, do you think they will get sufficient 
experience to manage the shipping companies ? 

A. I do not think there will be any difficulty. 

Q. You will have Indian officers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think a sufficient number of 
educated youths will come forward to join the 
mercantile marine ? 

A. The3r -will come forward gradually. 

Q. You think Government orrght to assist 
them in the matter of training ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do 3'orr think that Indian ships should be 
all over the world or onlj' on the Indian coast ? 

A. When the birsiness grows up. I wish Indian 
ships should be all over the world. 

Q. Do j’ou think Government should assist 
Indians in capturing the trade of the world ? 

A . If we cair capture outside freight, it will be 
not onlj' beneficial to the Indian people but also 
to the Government. 

Q. Do jmu think it will be beneficial or econo- 
mical to Government ? 

A. Take Japan for instance, although she 
has a big mercantile marine, yet she gives 
bounties to new companies. We want that to 
be done in our case also. 

Q. Japair gave bounties to encourage her 
mercantile marine against foreign countries. 
You want to go further than Japan and want to 
exclude English ships whose omiers fonn part 
and parcel of the British Empire ? 

A. I still think the Government ought to 
help us. 

Q. Supi)osing you reserved the coastal trade 
and the Government gave jmu all the assistance 
j’ou required, do jmu think it would be fair to 
expect the British nav};- to protect the Indian 
mercantile marine ? 

A. We want an Indian nav}*^ too. 

Q. You think that side by side with the 
mercantile marine jmu should have a navy also ? 

A. It is no use placing a burden on England 
so far as the protection of India goes. We 
want to establish our own navy manned by 
trained Indians. For example there may be 
foreign aggression at any time and unless wc 
have our navj^ we cannot save our countiy. 
In the absence of a navj'^ we will be subject to 
invasion bj^ an}’’ and everybody. 

Q. You think sufficient number of Indians 
will come forward to serve as officers both in 
the marine and in the navy ? 

A. Yes. Othenvise there is no meaning in 
our asking for Dominion Home Rule. 

Q. How long will it take to bring about a 
complete reseiwation of the coastal trade ? 


How will 3’ou get rid of the present steamers ? 
Will 3mu begin slowly ? 

A. I think within five years’ time the entire 
coast may be reserved. 

Q. You cannot make master mariners witbin 
that time Sy 

A. We can emplo}' non-Indians also for some 
time till the Indians are well trained. 

Q. You would be in favour of employing 
English captains at the start f 

A. Yes. 

Q. But 3mu would not consent to English 
management ? 

A. No. We would like to have their expert 
advice in the matter of training our men. We 
will emplo}' non-Indians so long as we require 
them. Even if it takes 15 3'ears to tiain our 
3muths, we will emplo}’^ the English till that 
time. 

Mr. Jadu NalJi Boy. — Q. You say that your 
famil}’ is connected with some ill-fated steam- 
ship company. Will 3'ou please give a histor}' 
of that company ? 

A. It was a purely Indian venture. The 
B. I. and the Asiatic companies Avcie at that time 
trading Avith Rangoon, Ak3’ab, Calcutta and 
Chittagong. Our company had onl}’^ two 
steamers in which we used to cany passengers to 
Rangoon and from theie to Calcutta, Chittagong 
and Ak3-ab. When Ihe English companies 
found an Indian compan}’ brought into exist- 
ence. the}’ cut doAvn the freight as well as their 
passenger fares to such a lidiculously low amount 
as 8 annas. Sometimes they Avould take 
passcngeis free. Sometimes the}'^ would give a 
handkerchief as present to the passengers in 
addition to their being carried free. Owing 
to this cut throat competition our comprany 
had to be liquidated. 

Q. Were they well built ships ? 

A. They could cany 1,400 passengers. An 
injunction Avas issued by the Admiralty court 
of Rangoon restraining our ships frrrrr pl3dng 
in the Ba3\ 

Q. Did 3’ort insure those boats ? 

A. I remember that Rs. 35,000 Avas be’ng 
paid as insurance premiurrr. 

Q. Who bought those vessels ? 

A. They Avero sold to the B. I. for 6 lakhs. 
Those vessels are still riurning. 

Q. From 3mur experience 3’ou Sl’e convinced 
that no neAV Indiarr enterprrise can thrive Avith- 
out some sort of protection from the goverrr- 
rnent ? 

A. That is m}^ decided opinion. 

Q. You think it aaIII be useless for Lrdiarrs to 
start shipping without sorrre sort of protection 7 

A. Yes, I do.l 

3 B 
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Q. The new companies cannot stand the 
competition from these avell established com- 
janies ? 

A. It is im aossiblc. 

Q. Was the lipiidation of your company due 
to any mismanagement ? 

A. Tne company con’d not raise its capital 
and so it had to borrow money from certain 
Chetties in Eangoon. The president of the 
companj’' d.d not like the running of the ships 
and so he got them attached. We were told 
that the B. I. had a great hand in the m ttcr 
of attachment. 

Q, It was manmuvred by tlie B. I. 

A. I onlj' heard of it. 

Q. Do you want cheap loans, construction 
bounties and navigation bounties even if the 
coastal trade is reserved ? 

A. As we want to develop a new industty, all 
these aids are nocossury even if the coastal 
trade is reserved. 

Q. With the reservation j’ou do not require 
State aid in so many forms ? Are 11103' mcrch' 
suggestions ? 

A, For some time to come the v'arious aid 
suggested by me should be given. After the 
Lndustiy is well established, we do not require 
so man}'. But we maa' require some aid such 
as mail contract, etc. 

Q. As regards mails, you can e.\pcot them onl}' 
if you have efficient service ? 

A. Of course highly eflicient vessels would 
come in with the development of tiie industr}'. 

Q. You said : The companies should have 
Indian capital of which 80 per cent, must belong 
to Indians. How can 3'ou regulate the sliares ? 

A. I do not mean bogus names ; I mean that 
80 per cent, should realh- belong to Indians. 
It may happen that a powerful combination 
might buy up all the shares in the market in 
the name of an Indian. I do not approve of 
benami shareholders. 

Q. Is it sufficient if the management is in the 
hands of Indians ? 

A. The management should be b}' Indians 
and also 80 per cent, of the shares must belong 
to Indians. 

Q. If the concern is not properly managed, 
the remedy lies in the hands of the shareholders ? 

A. Yes : thea' can dismiss the management 
and bring in new management. 

Q. You are not in favour of the deferred 
xebate system ? 

A. No, I am not in favour of it. 

Q. With the deferred rebate system cum 
Liners’ conference you do not think the Indian 
companies can thrive ? 

A. No. 


Q. In rcpl5' to QHe.stion 11 , you have given 
certain rates in accordance with which bounty 
is to bo paid. These are only your suggestions ? 

A. Yes. The Government may accept one 
form or another. 

Q. If the Indian coastal trade is reserved for 
Indian shipping companies, you do not think 
there will be cany diminution of facilities for the 
transport of passengers or cargo ? 

A. No. If the Indians come to know that 
the coastal trade is exclusive!}' reserved to them, 
several companies will come fonvard v'ith ships. 
There will be several Indian companies to com- 
pete among themselves. Thus they will keep 
up the facilities and this will cvcntualh' tend 
to reduce the freight. 

Q. You are also in favour of a shipbuilding 
industr}' in this country ? 

A. It is no uso to have an Indian mercantile 
marine unless 3'ou can build your own ships and 
repair them in the 3’nrds here. 

Q. You want construction bounties ? 

A. If the Indian mercantile marine is to he 
developed at all, construction bounties must bo 
given to ship3*ards and dock3-ards. 

Q. Do 3'OU think 3'ou have got all the neces- 
sar}' materials for building ship.s in this countr}' ? 

A. We have got iron ore and coal. The 
Tatas are manufacturing steel. 

Q. Your opinion is that if there is a demand 
for shipbuilding materials, then the necessary 
materials will bo produced in this coxintr}'. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What about labour ? 

A. Except expert labour, we can have other 
kinds. 

Q. When there is a demand, expert labour 
can be graduallv trained in this country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Arc 3'oxx in favour of wooden shipbuilding ? 

A'. In Chittagong we built wooden sliips 
during the war. These ships generall}' go to 
the Laccadives, Maldives and other islands. 

Q. Your opinion is that wooden ships Avill do 
well for small ports ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to training of Indians as 
officers do 3'ou think that qxcoplo AA'ill come for- 
w.ard in sufficient numbers to be trained ? 

A. So far as Chittagong is concerned, there 
Avill be 1X0 difficulty. I thinlc the people there 
u'ill gladly take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded them. 

Q. Do you thinlc educated Indians arill come 
forxvard ? 

A. Several young men who have read up to 
the Matriculation class have come and asked me 
to suggest an opening for them. If there had 
been an Indian mercantile marine, they could 
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have all gone in there. They are all sons of 
syrangs and drivers. 

Q. Do the sons of syrangs get themselves 
educated well ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If these people get proper training they 
■will in future be able to work as officers ? 

A. They do want training, but the pity is 
they cannot get it now. 

Q. So there will be no difficulty in finding 
people for officers ? 

A. So far as I can see there is no difficulty. 

Q. There are no Indian officers now ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it because they have no facilities or 
they have no inclination ? 

.A. Dor ocean-going steamers we have not 
got any officers because we have no facilities to 
train them. I know of certain Bomba3’’ captains 
who used to come to the service of the Bengal 
Steam Navigation Company. In Chittagong 
you ^vill find men who can successfully navigate 
slrLps anywhere in the Bay of Bengal. The 
materials are here and they only require to 
be made use of. 

Q. You think that Government should take 
active steps to provide for their training and 
future employment for some time to come ? 
You also thi^ that Government should give 
facilities for further studies when qualifying for 
Board of Trade certificates in the various 
grades ? 

A. Yes. 

><3. Do you advocate that the cost of training 
ships should be met by Government or that the 
pupils should contribute towards the expenses 
in the shape of fees ? 

A. If you charge fees, I am afraid no youth 
■will come forward for training. 

Q. What harm is there in charging a small 
fee ? 

A. In training colleges, the Government does 
not eharge any fee at all. 

Q. Is it you want completely free education ? 
In some cases the cost of training a boy may 
come to B)S. 600 a year ; don’t you think it "svill 
not be a heavy burden if a sum of Rs. 100 a 
year is levied in the shape of fees ? 

A. Then cliildren of poor people cannot come 
for training. In my answers I kave made it 
clear that the Government stores may be carried 
in training ships and the amount which the 
Government gets in carrying those goods may 
be utilised for the maintenance of training 
ships. 

Q. Do you thinlc there is sufficient facility at 
present for training as officers or marine engi- 
neers ? 


A. The European companies would not take 
Indians as cadet. Some time ago I had a tall: 
■with the Chief Engineer of the Asiatic Steam 
Navigation Company. He told me about the 
difficulties in taking Indian apprentices. He 
was of opinion that the Indian did not know 
the manners and customs of Europeans and 
that he would not freely mix with Europeans. 
Above all the Indian would not leave Ins 
caste scruples. 

Q. Has not the caste prejudice disappeared s 
good deal ? 

A. Yes, it has. I believe if a trial is given 
the Indians ■will prove successful in training. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. What is jmur business ? 

A. I am a merchant, a la^wyer and a zamindar 

Q. Have you any regular business ? 

A. I deal in piece goods in Rangoon, Calcutti 
and Akyab and so I am a merchant. I owi 
some lands and so I am a zamindar. I hav 
taken the degree in Law and so I am a lawyer. 

Q. You deal in piece goods and so you com 
pete w'ith other people in that line ? 

A. We* also had our wooden built cargo boai 
at Rangoon. We are dealing in piece good 
now. 

Q. I suppose you meet with competition i 
your trade ? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q, Wlien you find somebodj’- competes wit 
you, don’t you w'ant to suppress him. 

A. It is quite natural. 

Q. Do you tliinlc that the suppression ths 
jmu speak of or the strangling that has take 
place is quite natural ? 

A. Quite a natural thing. 

Q. You thinlc that the successful competiti 
ought to be excluded from jmur trade ? 

A. I do not say that. 

Q. You want to reserve the trade for tl 
Inclians ? 

A. Amongst Indians there wdU be compel 
tion. 

Q. The successful competitor should 1 
excluded from the trade ? 

A. We do not want English companies i 
compete with us so far as the coastal trade 
concerned. We w^ant to be self-supportii 
so far as the coastal trade is concerned. 
w'ant an Indian mercantile marine and £ 
Indian navy. There is an abundant supp 
of raw materials in this country. We want c 
of them to be converted into manufactur( 
articles and then send them out to other cou 
tries in our own vessels. We want that tl 
shipiiing companies should be managed j 
well as manned by Indians. The sharcholde 
also should be Indians so that the profit ms 
not go out of the country. 
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Q. iTou want to exclude all Englisli competi- 
tors ? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. You want a subsid}'- to enable you to 
cstablibli a monopoly in tbe coastal trade ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you not make sure of your profits by 
your freights when jmu establish a monopoly ? 

A. In the beginning only one or two com- 
panies w'ill be started. We want many 
companies to come into existence with the help 
of the subsidy. 

Q. Do you want the subsidies to cease, the 
moment all the English competitors are exclud- 
ed ? 

A. No, we want subsidies for 20 years. 

Q. Among Indian companies, will not the less 
powerful one be Idlled by the more powerful ? 

A. If the maximum and minimum rates are 
fixed, then there will be no difficulty. 

Q. Apaiii from the subsidy a'ou want the rates 
to be fixed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Wh 3 ' do you want a subsidy when the rates 
are fixed ? 

A. At the very beginning a corapanj'' camrot 
make a profit. If the Government gives sub- 
sidies for a few years, the company can develop 
its trade. 

Q. So jmu want this committee to recommend 
to the Government that subsidies should be 
granted ? 

A. Yes ; we want subsidies for the purpose 
of helping the industry. 

Q. Do you think the industry will loquire any 
help even if there is a monopoly ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When jmu have established a monopol}% 
jmu no doubt will find some firms more success- 
ful than others ? 

A. Yes, some ■will make more profit and some 
less pi'ofit. 

Q. You want to have a raonopoty in which 
everj^bodj'^ who comes in can make a profit ? 

A. A reasonable return on the outlay. 

Q. Supposing there were t'wice as many 
ships as there are goods to carrj’’, what ■will be 
the result ? 

A. Some will make more profit and some 
less profit. 

Q. Then some of the ships ■\dll have to drop 
out ? • 

A. Of course if there is notliing to carry, some 
of them will have to drop out. In England 
also there is a slump in trade no'w. 

Q. Don’t you tliink it ■will be the legitimate 
desire on the part of those who are successful to 
keep out the imsuccessfid ones ? 


‘A. It may be that the unsuccessful companies 
have not got good steamers, or that they cannot 
carry passengers rvithin a fixed time. Probably 
they have old steamers. There might be several 
causes operating against the success of a com- 
pany. In every business there is bound to be 
some failures and some successes. 

Q. You say that the Indian shipping industry 
w'as strangled out of existence by competition 
from English companies ; now you say that the 
Indian companies should be started and those 
that are successful must be pushed out ? * 

A. If the rates are fixed, then the companies 
may not die out. 

Q. If more ships come into the trade than are 
really necessary, then what is the use of fixing 
rates ? 

A. Then people will not invest their monej' in 
the shipping industry. If they do not find that 
they get proper dividend, then thej' -will not 
invest money. 

Q. What about those that have already 
invested ? 

A. Many old companies die out. 

Q. Then the unsuccessful companies ■null have 
a right to say that the successful ones must be 
stopped from trade ? 

A. We must give our protection more to the 
unsuccessful ones than to successful ones. 

Q. Will you tell us what India as a wdiole is 
going to gain by displacing the present British 
coastal ships and bj' subsidising the Indian 
mercantile marine ? 

A. The country ■will improve economically. 
All the profits earned by the Indian companies 
■will remain in the country and this rvill tend to 
the development of other industries. 

Q. You do not seem to have properly under- 
stood my question ? What will India as a 
whole gain apart from the shipowmers, by 
displacing the British ships that are carrying 
on the coastal trade now^ ? 

A. Indians will have their own steamers and 
no British ship will complete %vith them. 

Q. What does India gain bj' having her o-wn 
mercantile marine ? 

A. It is necessary for an Indian na^vy. For 
the sake of our self respect, we must have both 
a mercantile marine and a nav 3 \ 

Q. Will you say how much India as a whole 
will gain by getting this self respect ? 

A. India ■wiU rise in the estimation of other 
nations. The money that the Government 
may have to pay for the development of the 
mercantile marine is nothing when compared 
to the self respect that India ■will gain thereby. 

Q. You want Government to paj^ considerable 
sums of money every j^ear for the sake of getting 
this self respect ? 
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A. Apart from the gaming of self respect, 
the huge sums of money that now go out of 
India will remain in this coimtry. The English 
companies aro at present taking away a good 
lot of money by way of freight. All that will 
remain in India and this ndll increase its pros- 
perity. 

Q. Do you know how much the English 
companies take away ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. You want this proposal to be given effect 
to for the benefit of India. But before you can 
say that it is beneficial, you must calculate 
the gains and losses ? 

A. My common sense tells me that it ■will be 
beneficial to India. 

Q. You say that there is no use in having a 
mercantile marine unless you have shipyards 
to build ships ? 

■ A. Yes. 

Q. We have had experienced shipbuilders as 
udtnesses before us and they told the committee 
that India cannot compete successfully with 
foreign sliipbuilding companies. You want the 
Government to pay subsidies not only for the 
mercantile marine but also for the shipyards ? 

A. If 3'ou want to be self supporting, you 
should not consider the cost. We want that 
this should be tried as a national venture. 

<3. Don’t 5'ou want a return for the invest- 
ment ? 

A. We make many pa3mrcnts for which we 
do not get any return. But still we do it. 

Q. It is not good from an economical point 
of view ? 

A. We do not take economy into considera- 
tion in many places. 

Q. I am told that the economic condition of 
India is such that she cannot afford to spend 
any money for what is more than absolutely 
necessary ? 

A. We are spending a good deal over the 
armj'. 

Q. You know nothing about shipbuilding ? 

A. I do not know anything, 

Q. What j'ou aro now saying is without a 
definite calculation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You want a subsidy' for wooden ships ? 

A. Not much. We might be given wood 
free of cost from the forests. 

Q. Why ? 

A. Because they are Government propertj% 
In that way, aid may be given to the wooden 
shipping industry. 

Q. When therels no competition from foreign- 
ers in wooden shipping whj' do you want the 
help of the Government ? 


A. If we get wood free of cost, then the ship 
may be b'uilt at a less cost. This will also 
facilitate the goods being carried by that ship 
at a less freight. 

Q. If you get a ship built free of cost, then 
you can carrj’’ goods much more cheaply ? . Do 
you call that a business proposition t There is 
no monopoly, no strangling and you can charge 
whatever freight you like ? 

A.- We do not want to charge much. If the 
rate is fixed we 'will charge only that rate. 
Let there be competition among the different 
Indian companies. 

Q. Would you like to send jmur sons to the 
British mercantile marine ? 

A. Yes ; I would. 

Q. Do you think you have got any chance of 
sending your son to the British mercantile 
marine, if you exclude British officers from 
the Indian mercantile marine ? 

A. The British are getting mail contracts 
from India ; I -will say if they do not take in 
Indians, they will not get the contract. We 
can also refuse to issue licences to them to 
trade here. Then tliey will be bound to take 
Indian apprentices. 

Q, You want to get into the British mercan- 
tile marine by compelling them to take jmu on 
pain of losing the mail contracts and the trade 
licences ? 

A. If they want to carry on trade in India, 
they must take Indian apprentices. 

Q. If jmu want employment in the British 
mercantile marine, then jmu should not exclude 
the British from the coastal trade ? 

A. For some time to come the European 
companies would compete nath us. We cannot 
exclude them all in a day. Within the course 
of ten years, they can be excluded. 

Q. In what way will 5mu bring this exclusion 
into operation ? 

A. We will abolish the deferred rebate 
system and all the concessions given to the 
British companies. We will gradually exclude 
the foreign companies from trading on the 
coast. 

Q. Are you going to allow the foreign com- 
panies to compete with jmu for the whole of the 
ten jmars ? 

A. Yes ; aftenvards thej' wUl have to quit 
the coastal trade. 

Sir Arthur Froom.- — Q. You take considerable 
interest in shipping ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You -wish to start an Indian-owned mer- 
cantile marine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With State aid, subsidies and bounties ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. As a start, you also wisli to reserve tbc 
' coastal trade ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You wish to reserve the coastal trade 
irrespective of the fact whether it is beneficial 
to the trader or not and also irrespective of 
the cost to the country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know when this coastal trade was 
first .started by the existing companies ? 

A. A great many 3'eara ago. 

■ Q. Do you consider the coastal trade i“ well 
. served by the o.xisting companies ? 

A. 1 think they arc. 

Q. You think that the foreign trade of India 
is also well served ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your idea is to wipe out the existing 
system of trade and idace in its .stead something 
which is untried ? 

A. Wo have got some companies trading on 
the coast now. There is cut throat competition 
! from the English companies which keeps down 
i‘ the Indian companies. If Government gives 
- subsidies, there will be no difilculty in developing 
this mercantile marine. 

; Q. You want to do awa^y witli a s}'stcm by 
which the coastal trade of India is well served 
t and substitute in its place a new one ? 

I A. Without actual trial, you cannot saj- 
’’ whether the now ones will bo better or worse 
than the existing ones. 

Q. When we talk of a British mercantile 
. marine wo include in it Indian-owned ships ? 

A. The Indian-owned ships arc at pre.sent 
' negh'gible. 

■ Q. You do not agree that the Indian-owned 
’ companies are part of the British mercantile 
marine ? 

A. At present they arc. 

Q. Do j'ou want that India should cut herself 
away from England ? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. You want to start something of vour own ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In rcplj' to Question 5, j’ou set out the 
various methods bj^ which State aid 'maj' be 
given ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You want cheap loans ? That is you 
want the Government to lend j’ou moncj' at a 
lesser rate of interest than at what the^' can 
borrow ? Is that not a charge on the country ? 

A. If I go and borrow from a bank, the rate of 
interest will be, say, 8 per cent ; but if the 
Government borrows, it will be, say, G per cent. 
The Government may borrow the monej^ from 
the banks and give the money to the companies 
at the same rate of interest at which thev get 


from the bank. Thus there is no difference 
in the rate of interest which can be construed 
as a charge on the counlr}'. 

Q. You will bo satisfied if the Government 
gives j’ou loans at the same rate of interest at 
which t hej' boiTOw ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The only charge on the countrj' would 
then be one of security ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Next j'ou -suggest a construction bountj- ? 
Is it not n charge on the coiintjy ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You HUgge.st mail .subventions '! This is 
for services rendered ? 

A. Yc.s. 

Q. You want eoncesaion.s in inilw.aj- rates ? 
It is anolhcr charge on the country 'i 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also want concessions in custom 
dutie.s '! That is another charge on the 
count rv ? 

A. Yce. 

Q. You next suggest payments In* the mili- 
tary' for the uplceep of certain ts'po of steamers 
which may be requisitioned during the war or 
during anv national emergenev '! 

A. Ye.s.‘ 

Q. There i.s already a complaint about the 
size of the army budget, but you want to 
increase it still further ? 

A. If possible the army' budget may be 
decreased in some other respect .s. 

Q. You put up your opinion against that of 
the Commandcr-in-Chief ? 

A. 1 say’ for the upkeep of the army the 
Government is spending more than is ncccs.«ary. 

Q. The last thing you suggest is cpnce.ssions 
in port and liarbour dues. That also is a 
charge on the country ? 

A. Yc.s. 

Q, You wajit Government to provide docks, 
etc. There arc plenty' on the Bombay' side ? 

A. I do not know about the Bombay side. 

Q. Your idea is that the coastal trade .should 
be rc.scrvcd first ; then the Indian companies 
will come into existence with the lielp of Govcni- 
raent subsidies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How can you get ships immediately to 
capture all the coastal trade ? 

A. They have to be purchased from outsidc. 

Q. You think that ships of the extraordinary 
variation and ty'po required to run the whole of 
tlie coastal service of India can be got ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The ty'pes arc very widely divergent. Of 
course the existing companies have built their 
sliips to suit the trade ? You cannot go into 
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the market and purchase ships suitable to the 
coastal trade. 

A. I think we can. 

Q. You are in favour of slupbuilding in India 
irrespective of the cost ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that ships can be built much 
cheaper in England than in India ? 

A. We want the necessary materials. I 
thinli if we get the materials we can build ships 
here. 

Q. Even assuming that all the necessarj' 
materials are obtainable in India, the cost of 
building a ship here will be much more than 
it is in England. This is the opinion of experts 
in the line. p • 

A. Who are those experts ? 

Q. Experts who have had experience in the 
line for several years ? 

A. There may have been some inner motive 
for them to give such an opinion. 

Q. That I think is not a well considered repty. 
Would you suggest that a shipbuilder in India 
who is out here to make money for his firm 
would not like to build ships here if he could do 
so advantageously ? 

A. Probably the ex]3erts think that there is 
so much competition here and that one is trying 
to displace the other and so it would be good for 
thein to bring the sliips from outside. That 
might be their idea. They think it is better 
to have the ships from England rather than from 
India. 

Q. I am afraid that is not a reply which the 
committee can accept. I caimot accept the 
theory that a man in shipbuilding business 
would not build ships here if he could do so 
with profit ? 

A. As I already said, there may probably 
be other reasons. 

Q. Anyhow you consider that side by side 
with the establishment of an Indian mercantile 
marine sliips should bo built in India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That also would'be irrespective of the cost ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That would bo another charge on the 
country ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Coming to the training you consider tliat 
many boys would come forward to go to sea if 
suitable opportunities are given to them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would like to have an Indian navy ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A veiy big Indian naiy ? 

A. A navy sufficiently large to xiretect the 
shore of India and to protect our mercantile 
marine. 

Q. Have you any idea of the cost of the navj' V 

A. At present we arc pajdng £100,000 for 
protection. We have got small ships for carry- 
ing troops from place to place. 

Q. You are in favour of starting an Indian 
navj"^ ? 

A. Yes. The cost for its unkeep •niU be paid 
by India. 

Q. The cost of its upkeep will be very heavy ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That vdll be another charge on the 
country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest so many charges on the 
revenues of the countiy ? 

A. Although tlie cost may be great, yet India 
must have her oivn mercantile marine and her 
own nawj’'. India must bear all the extra cost. 

Q. You tbinlc the people of this country will 
cheertully shoulder tlio increased burden of 
taxation ? 

A. If they think it is for their own benefit 
and for their own self respect, then they will not 
grudge it. They must have both an Indian 
mercantile marine and an Indian navy to defend 
themselves against foreign competition and 
foreign aggression. 

Q. The immediate person who will get the 
benefit is the pei’son who starts a company. 
The people all over India will not be benefited 
by your suggestions ? We cannot say how far 
they will cheerfully shoulder the increased 
taxation ? 

A. I assure you there will be no i^rotest from 
the ta.xpayer on account of any increased 
taxation provided it is levied for the develop- 
ment of the mercantile marine and the navy. 

President — Thank you veiy much. 


Witness No. 40. 

Messrs. BANDO & Co., Calcutta. 

Written statement, dated the 82nd August 1923. 

Q. 1. Most regrettable and unsatisfact- Q. 2. The destructive policy of the vested 
y. interests backed and supported by whole 
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English community and G vernment. The 
follow'ing direct and indirect methods are 
adopte J to kil one and al( shipping enterprises 

(1) They start rate cutting competition 

knowing fullj' well that Indian 
enterprises are not backed with big 
capital. 

(2) They attempt to influence Government 

officers and adopt various trickeries, 
etc., and crop up litigation to put 
the organiser in various difficulties. 

(3) Experts. Auditors, etc., belonging to 

the European communit}’’ are some- 
times actually forbi den to act on 
beha'f of Indian Shipping Companies. 
The Indian firm, avho dares to start 
shipping company fails to get S3'm- 
pathy from Government not only 
for t \e shipping department but 
also for other activities of the firm. 
Pressure is brought on the European 
ser ants of the firms even though 
he is not co inected with the Ship- 
ping Department. 

(i) The comm mity as a whole start non- 
co-operation with a firm avhich 
undertakes anj’’ euterprisi .g scheme 
in the Shipping line, 

European Banks refuse to be their 
Bankers. 

(5) Sometimes Anglo-Indian press avith 
honourable exceptions takes oppor- 
tunity to discredit Indian firms. 
Favourable points are not reported 
as unimportant. Some omission 
and a few Commission represents 
the matter which can safely be said 
as misrepresentation. Thej”^ even 
somotimes refuse Advertising which 
goes to the credit of the Company. 

((5) Sometimes attempts are made to 
damage or disable vessels by the 
foreign interest. 

(7) The system what is known as deferred 
rebate is made use of to enforce 
loyalty of customers. 

Q. 3 and 4. I am really ashamed to saj' that 
without State aid Indians are not in a position 
at present to stand on their own legs but un- 
fortunately we have been brought to such state 
that State help has become a necessity to 
improve the position. Of course when Indian 
nublic opinion would be strong enough to crush 
the conspiracy- of the exploiters, the real remedy' 
will be at sight. 

Q. 5. (1) Inland river service and coastal 
service should be altogether reserved for Indian 
Shipping Companies under Indian Managing 
Agencies or Indian management and with at 


least 75 per cent. Indians on the Board. Non- 
Indian shareholders or Directors should be 
debarred from bringing any litigation except 
for recoupment of personal loss or making any 
application for liquidation. 

(2) The Gold Standaid reserve should be 
brought over from England to Ind'a to help 
Indian Shipping Companies as well as other 
industries of National importance by' advancing 
capital at a cheap rate of interest, say 3 per 
cent, up to 100 per cent, of the Capital of the 
concern. 

(3) The Companies shall have the option of 
settling their cases by Indian Judges, as they' 
have better knowledge of the Indian conditions 
ahd character, and apathy for Indian shipping 
enterprise is seldom exyrected from Indians. 
Any case against the Indian Shipping Company' 
that may be brought should be settled in the 
first instance by arbitration. Court should 
not interfere in the first instance. Most of the 
frictions are due to misunderstanding and by 
arbiti’ation they' ean be settled in a much better 
way without much loss of energy' and money 
on both sides. 

(4) Indian officers to be trained as early as 
possible. 

(5) Guaranteed dividend by' State as in the 
case of Railway's in all now companies. 

(6) Not only' Colleges for training higher 
officeis but Nautical schools should also be 
opened to train serangs, etc. 

Q. 6. As already' stated in 5. 

Q. 7. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Not now. 

Q. S. No restriction as to rules. 

Q. 9. I advocate bounty for all vessels which 
are built in India above 350 tons. But for 
.ships purchased from abroad from thousand 
tons upwards ; speed not less than 8 knots. 
Ships older than 20 years are not eligible for 
navigation bounty. 

Q. 10. Be settled afterwards. 

Q. 11. Yes, details hereafter. 

Q. 12. Yes, detail hereafter. 

Q. 13. Bounty should be paid to steamers 
in Indian register and owned by Indians. 

Q. 14. See 12. 

Q. 15. Yes. 

jQ- 10. Exclusion is not possible for some 
time to come. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. 18. Reservation for sons of the soil as 
done by all other nations. 

Q. 19. This will have the effect of inducing 
and encouraging Indians in opening new com- 
panies for the coastal and inland service. The 
existing European Companies will sell their 
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/^els on reasonable terms or will convert the 
^vcLG into Indian-managed enterprises. The 
/sliippers will get better attention from the 
Indian companies. 

Q. 20. Yes. ■ 

Q. 21. Three to four thousand Dead Weight 
tons for Burma — Calcutta Services from 1,000 
tons to 3,000 tons D. W. for Coastal lines. It 
is to be settled according to nature of cargoes. 

Q. 22. Private enterprises are better and 
more economic, but I have no objection if 
Oovernment also start model dockjmrds where 
private firms may get help by way of manufae- 
turing certain parts, hiring suitable Docks or 
'Securing ’technical expert advice, details of 
design, Qtc. 

Q. 23. Hopelessly unsatisfactory. 

Q. 24. (1) Want of training — no educational 
facilities any\Vhere in the country for requisite 
training — University education does not help 
men to be industrious. 

(2) No opening for training in these lines in 
India. 

(3) Little or no prospect of apprentices being 
taken in by existing European firms for such 
training. 

(4) Economic and political subjugation and 
the militating agents as described in question 
2 has brought about a temperament which 
makes people think that navigation or ship- 
building is far beyond our reach. Even the 
eminent old business men of Bengal told me — 
leave the shipping enterprise otherudse you will 
be killed in no time. 

(5) Indian shipbuilding firms have little 
prospect as they can expect little or no order 
from Government departments, shipping firms, 
etc. There are -very few Indian shipping 
firms who can place orders. 

(6) Import of necessarj’’ vessels and conse- 
quent shyness of capital in these enterprises. 

Q. 25. Either State aid or strong determina- 
tion of the people may set right all defects, and 
control all circumstances to their benefit. 

Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 27. Construction bountj^. Government 
orders, exclusion of duty on imported raw 
materials, cheap and preferential Railway rates. 

Q. 2S. Heavy taxes to be levied on all 
steamers and vessels built or purchased from 
outside India either in furnished *or unfurnished 
state if such steamers or vessels could have 
been made in India. Or all ship-owners to 
be bound to purchase their vessels upto 500 
ons at present and upto 1,000 tons after 3 years 
om Indian firms otherwise they will not b 
lowed license to ply in Indian waters. 

<5- 29. Yes. 


. Q. 30. No. Bounty for both wooden and 
steel vessels of over 350 tons built in Indian 
shipyards are to be given. 

Q. 31. 16 per cent, of the estimated cost. 

Q. 32. Yes. 

Q. 33. All parts should be made in India but 
for the first few years, say 5, imported parts 
may be allowed or if Government shipyards 
are established, they can supply at reasonable 
rates. 

Q. 34. Free of Custom Duty. 

Q. 35. Abuse can be prevented without 
difficulty from the report of the firms’ outturn 
and stock. 

Q. 36. Unsatisfactory. 

Q. 37. As stated in Question 24. 

Q. 38. As in Question 25. 

Q. 39. Ye.s. 

Q. 40 to 42. As before. 

Q. 43. Yes, people will make arrangement for 
insurance if the above encouragements are 
allowed by Government. 

Q. 44. Yes, if suitable prospects are held 
out before them and they get assurance not 
to be ill-treated by non-Indian officers and 
crews or to get justice in case of ill-treatment. 

Q. 45. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, private enterprises at this 
stage will not be suitable for the purpose. 

Q. 46. Indians should get preliminary instruc- 
tions in training ships and get rid of their slow- 
ness by mixing with people already in the line, 
but that these training ships must be engaged 
in the usual business of cargo carrjdng and 
earning their way. 

Q. 47. In the beginning it is to be done by 
Government and as Indian shipping concerns 
develop they will take charge of the training 
of their brethren. 

Q. 48. Cadets in England should get half 
their living cost as scholarships and this is 
to be reduced by half the amount thej'- may 
earn from their employers as alloAvance. 

Q. 49. (1) There must be at least one in 
each principal ports. 

(2) Training should be given entirely 

free. 

(3) Establishment cost is to be realised 
by carrying Government and other goods in 
near ports ; in case of deficit Government 
should pay. 

Q. 50. Yes, but reasonable prospects for 
the students to be definitely settled beforehand 
so that they get field as soon as they complete 
their course. " 

Q. 51. Yes, as paid apprentices. 
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Q. 52. Indian shipowners will be willing to 
accept but I am afraid non-Indians, especially 
Europeans, will not accept them solely on the 
question of racial distinction. The}' will not 
give up their non-violent non-co-operation, 
till the sons of the soil free themselves from the 
present dependency and tho foreign interest 
do not loose their undue hold on tho Government 
and its officers. In a conference it was found 
that the European Officer feels himself degiadcd 
to remain in comx)any rvith Indians. 

Q. 53. Government should pay nhole for 
the ]7resent, 5 years. 

Q. 54. By carrying freight the eo.st or at 
least major iiortion can be realised. 

Q. 55. Free food and clothing. 

Q. 56. To be considered later. 

Q. 57. Yes. 

Q. 58. Two academies to be ox)Cued one at 
Calcutta and the other at Bombay at Govern- 
ment cost. 

Q. 59. Yes, as before. 

Q. 60 {a) Yes, {b) yes, (c) Government to 
take stejjs, iirivate entcrxiriscs cannot be taken 
into consideration now. 

Q. 61. To be considered afterwards. 

Q. 62. No. But best use of the existing 
firm to be taken and to be sui)plcinented in 
such steps whicli may complete their required 
training. 

Q. 63. Not to ray knowledge. 

Q. 61. Training ship will do for the x)rcsent. 

Q. 65. Certainly. 

Q. 66. We are not concerned till we are 
given facility to enable us to stand as candidates 
for Mail Service. 

Q. 67. Ill future it must be given to an Indian 
firm which can guarantee the sxiced. It is to 
be settled by open tender. 

Q. 68. My answer in 67. 

Q. 69. Position of Indians has been brought 
to such a condition that indirect helir will bo 
of little or no benefit to them. 

Q. 70. (1) By levying tax on all cargo carried 
in Foreign ships inward and outward. 

(2) By realising 20 per cent, of the profit of 
over 9 per cent, of all the Companies accepting 
State aid. 

(3) If necessary on all cargo shipped by 
Inland, Coastal and Overseas serr'ices. 

(4) Even by general taxation. 

A 2 )pendix A of the Questionnaire. 

Q. 1. Both. 

Q. 2. We are building 250 tons capacity 
flat and it is the largest we have built. 


Q. 3. We arc building 120 tons caxiaeity flat 
Wc have built 50 tons capacity motor cargo steel 
boat with 40 B.H.P. Crude Oil Engine. 

Q. 4. No. 

Q. S. About 10 Bighas. 

Q. 9. Wc are building on the river b.ank 
sloped in required fonn and the frontage is 
about 350 feet. Depth of land 400 to 500 feet 
Avith a path-way in the middle Avhich will be 
divert 0(1 Avhen required. On the aboA'c frontnr'c 
of the river Hooghly it would be possible to 
lay out .seven or cigiit vc.ssels at a time. 

Q. 10. Steamers up to 1.70 feet long enn be 
built and launched. 

Q. 11. Wc can build three or four vessels in 
the first year and tho rate can be increased 
con.sitlcrably in the following years. 

Q. 12. can make engines and propelling 
machinery in our machine shop at Durgapore 
for Ihiee or four vc.s.=els stat(>(l above but we 
have not got requisite plant for making boilers. 

Q. 13. Yes. 

Q. 14. 140,000/20=-7000, 7.000/300=^23, say, 
one twenty fonrfli of the whole. 

Q. 15. Yes. 1 eair increase my equipment 
suitable for building upto 1,000 tons steamer?. 

Q. 16. With projrer help and encouragement 
ircccssary nTrangements for building three or 
four 500-ton steamers per year can be made 
within three years. 

Q. 17. Not intelligible. 

Q. IS. To be given later. 

Q. 19 and 20. To be given later on. 

Q. 21. (1) No shipyard. (2) no shijryard. 
(3) 200 iir .shipyard orrly ami chief machine- 
work is done in another department ivhcre 
.‘•ome 3 to 4 hundred men used to work. 

Carpenter.s, Bivctter.«. Fitters, Painters. 
Machine men, jtlouldcrs. Smiths. 

Q. 22. List of machines we have got in our 
works. ' 

(1) L.VniES— 


20' vnth extension bed 1 

IG' do. I 

12' do. 2 

8' do. 3 

6' do. 0 

Capstan Lathe . . 1 

Brass Turning Lathe . 4 


Fine work small sen- 
sitive Lathes from 1' 

. to 3' . . .8 

Double Hcacf Avheel 
turning Lathe 54" 
centre ... 1 
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^2) Drilling machine of different sizes 12 nos. 

(3) Planing machi ne 10' ... 1 

Planing machine 8' . . .1 

Planing machine 4' . . .1 

(4) Shaping machine ... 2 

(o) Slotting machine ... 1 

(6) Milling adjustments for cutting 

fine-vrheels .... 2 

Milling machine ... 1 

(7) Punching, shearing and angle cut- 

ting machine with — 

30" gap extra heavy tj'pe . 1 

18" gap extra heavy type . 1 

30" pimching machine . . 1 

Universal seudng machine . . 1 

Puncliing and shearing single sided 2 

(8) Sheet cutting machine . . 1 

(9) Plate bending machine . . 1 

(10) Punching press of different sizes 3 

(11) Roller machine .... 1 

(12) Engramng machine ... 1 

(13) Electric Drills .... 6 nos. 

(14) Oxy. Acetylene Welding Plant 

(15) Steam hammer .... 2 

(16) Drop forge .... 1 

(17) Power hammer .... 1 

(IS) ^Miscellaneous machinery Smithy 

forges of about . . 30 no.s. 

Foundr}'- shop about 20 tons capa- 
city per day. 

Q. 23. No. 


General. 

India has a brilliant record of 3,000 years’ 
shipbuilding and shipping industry' which is 
unique and unparalleled in the Historj’’ of the 
world. When king Bejojm of Bengal with 700 
followers achieved Avith the conquest and 
colonisation of Ceylon as early as 350 B.C. our 
ruling bureaucratic masters were living in the 
jungles of the British Isles. Building of naval 
vessels in Bengal received great impetus under 
Kedar Roj’^ and Raja Pratapaditya. The 
efBciency of the Indian naval and mercantile 


ships was successfully maintained till 1840 A.D. 
Ships built in India were 25 per cent, less in cost 
and four times more durable than those built 
in Great Britain. So in 1802 A.D. we find the 
Admiralty ordering men of war for the ICing's 
Navj'^ of England to be constructed in India 
under the Indian master-builders in Bombay. 
This advantage was thrown aside afterwards 
for the development of their own shipbuilding 
and they adopted all means, fair and unfair, 
to destrojT our industries. This concrete ex- 
amj)le clearly shows the hollovmess of the plea 
of the Indian Government of Purchasing Eng- 
lish and Foreign Goods for India for efficiency 
and cheapness. The plea of want of money 
for support of Indian shipping is equally hollov^ 
and it shows clearly the antipathy of the Gov- 
ernment in the interests of the peoifie. The 
t 5 'ranny and unfairness of the Foreign interests 
has at present risen to its highest pitch. Self- 
respect of Indian shippers is molested in their 
hands. Having secured the monopoty of the 
ke}”^ indiistiy (shipping) they are killing all our 
industrial-activities, exploiting our countrj’^ and 
labour, carrjdng away all the resources, leav- 
ing the sons of the soil in utter helplessness. 
The land of fabulous Avealth has turned into a 
land of famine and starvation. 

Now the time has come for reaction. India 
must now recoup her old position. She has 
been Bestowed with special priA’^ileges and with 
intelligence and capability none the less. When 
the means to stand Avhole AA'orld's combined 
foice Avill not be able to resist. The daAvn of 
that da}’’ is at sight ; so it is better for the 
bureaucracy to move AA’ith the times and save 
themselves from utter disappointment. It is 
also necessary for the bureaucracy to earn the 
gi-atitude of the people whom they have trodden 
under their feet by most unfair means. Under 
the aboA’e circum.stances I earnestly request 
the members to press the matter in such a aauv 
that the GoA^ernment may cam the goodAA’ill 
of the people by adopting the suggestions given 
herein. 


Oral evidence of Hr. S- N. EANDO, Representing Messrs. BANDO & Co., Calcutta, examined at 

Calcutta on the 22nd December 1923. 


As President did not attend owing to indisposition. Sir JOHN BILES was in the Chair. 


Sir John Biles. — Q. You belong to the firm 
of Bando and Company, Calcutta ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your firm ? 

A. We are Engineers and Ship-builders. 


Q. You think that the shipping trade is A^ery 
unsatisfactorj’^ ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In you}- ansAA-er to Question 2 you say 
that the English community attempt to influ- 


eace Government officers and adopt various 
trickeries, etc., and crop up litigation to put 
the organisor in various difficulties. Will you 
explain what you mean by that ? 

A. They influence Government and secure 
all Government orders for tlicinselves ; as 
regards getting licenses for passenger serviee, 
we are put to inconvenienee. 

Q. Are these the various trickeries you refer 
to ? 

A. I have not been able to take my coal 
from the jetty for the last three days. The 
English firms simply make delay so that our 
customers may be annoyed Avith us, with the 
result that I have not been able to load my 
steamer Avith coal. 

Q. Do they do that only to you '/ 

A. I .think it is done to others to 6 . 

Q. Do you mean it is done to Indians only 
and not to Europeans ? 

A. That is my idea. 

Q. Can you giA'e any specific case? 

A. I have told 3mu mj’' oavu personal ex- 
perience : I cannot tell jmu of others’ ox'peri- 
onces with the authority they can. 

Q, Hoav often has that happened ? 

A. That happens sometimes. We can take 
it that it is intentionadly done. 

Q. Do you think this prevents tlic develop- 
ment of shipping in India ? 

A. It is a discouragement and it puts diffi- 
culties in our Avaj’. 

Q. It is a discouragement to the shipper? 

A. Also to the shipping companies. 

<3. It cannot be a discouragement to the 
European shipping companies ? 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore, I think avc can take out from 
the statement jmur ansAver No. 2 ( 2 ) as one 
of the conditions Avhich militate against the 
development of shipping enterprise. This has 
to do with the shipper. 

A. No ; because when Ave are in difficulties 
Ave Avill not be able to delWer our goods in time 
and so the shippers do not send goods to us. 

Q. In jmur No. 2 ( 3 ) jmu sa,y that experts, 
auditors, etc., belonging to the European 
community are sometimes actually forbidden 
to act on behalf of Indian shipping companies. 
Here again, will you please explain how it is 
that the charge 3mu make interferes with the 
creation of Indian shipping ? 

A. One European gentleman AAdiom Ave asked 
. to take up our auditing Avork came and told us 
that if he took up our auditing Avork he would 
bebo3'cotted by his European firm and regretted 
that he eould not take up Avork Avith us. That 
is the actual fact ; I should not name the firm. 


Q. That is Avhat Ave. call ‘ hearsay ’ CAndence. 

A. 'That is my personal experience. 

Q. Somcbod3’- comes and tells you that some- 
bod3" else said sometliing to him ; that is all 
that 3mu can say. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your answer to Questions 3 and 4 is not 
really an answer to the question. You make 
an appeal to the Indian public to strengthen 
the position of those Avho Avant to have Indian 
steamers. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your ansAver to Question 5. sub-clause 
( 3 ) ; 3'ou Avant to bring disputes betAveen rival 
ship-OAvners into a Court to be adjAidgecl ? 

A. Thai is not the idea. We experience 
man3’' difficulties and these difficulties ma3 
properly be judged by those Aedio hav'C knoW' 
ledge of our Indian condition. 

Q. You AA’Ould like the disputes to be settler 
1)3’ Indian judges ? 

A. That is the idea. 

Q. Whatever amount of loss is incurred by 
the ship-owner you Avant the State to pay a 
guaranteed dividend. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You advocate bounties for all ships ? 

A. Yc.s. 

Q. Your answer to Question 9 is not cleai 
What do y’ou adA’oeate for ships purchase 
from abroad from one thousand tons upAvards 
speed not less than 8 knots ? 

A. I Avnnt bounties paid for them also ; th 
Avord ‘ but ’ should go OAit from the sentenct 

Q. You do not propose to exclude non-India 
subjects from ships 3’et ? 

A. No. 

Q. You propose bounties for ship»building 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that some old businessmen of 
Bengal told you to leav’c the shipping enter- 
prise ; otherAA’iso 3'ou Avould be killed in no time. 
Is that the reason AA'hy Indians haA’c not entered 
into shipping ? 

A. No, that is not the reason; they think 
the3’ will bo killed by unequal competition. 

Q. What haA'e they’ done Avitli all their money’ 
and enterprise ? They hav’e engaged in other 
enterprises ; in those other enterprises they’ 
haA’c inA’ested their capital and presumably 
made money. If they had put their money 
into shipping they might or might not have made 
money ; but generally they did not. When they 
made money’ in other directions, is there any 
reason why they should not have earned money 
in shipping ? 

A. They might hav’e lost in other industries 
too. 
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Q. Does not the fact that they did not go 
in for shipping mean that thej' could not go in 
for it ? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. You propose a bounty for wooden ships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anj- competition between wooden 
ships and the foreigners ? 

■ A. No. 

Q. Wh3’- do j'ou want to give a bount^v when 
there is no ctmpetition ? 

A. Because the industry is lacking. 

Q. Is it Jacking for want of capital or Jacking 
for want of trade ? 

A. It is because the spirit for .shipping enter- 
prise is Jacking. The shipping is not in the 
hands of Indians and thoj’ arc not able to run 
either steel or wooden ships. 

Q. You mean it is in thehands of non-Indians 
and non-Iridians do not bother abcut wcoden 
ships ? 

A. Yc.s. 

Q. Sui5i)cse the wooden .ship-owners get a 
subsidy-, would Ihej' be able to compete with 
those nicked foieigncrs ? 

/I. If no do not get a subsidy, and ju'otec- 
tion it uill be no good. 

Q. Arc jmu a pclitician '! 

A. I am a I)usincssman in gcnciaJ. 

Q. .Some of 3'our answers flavour of a vciy 
successful ] olitical oration ; 1 thought jierhaps 
you were a politician. 

A. No. 

Sir Arthur Frooni. — Q. In j-our answer to 
Question 2 (. 1 ), _vou saj' that eximrt auditois, 
etc., belonging to the European community are 
sometimes acUially forbidden to act on behalf, 
of Indian shipping companies, and in ( 4 ) j'ou 
sa^' that European Banks refuse to be Bankers 
of Indian shipping companies. TJic.'-e are wide 
sweeping assertions ; do j'ou make tlicsc state- 
ments seriously V 

A. Ido. 

Q. TJien I dc not think I can recommend 
mv' confreres to taJee your statement seriousl.y 
and I won’t trouble jt.u anj' more with anv 
further questions. 

A. 1 can show records to 2)roye that the 
European Banks have actuallj'- refused to be 
our ( 0 . N. Co., Ltd.) Bankers. It is a fact ; 
it maj' be revolting, it is at the same time degrad- 
ing to us. 

Q. .Surelj' that is no reason why Indian 
shijjping has not developed. 

A. It is on account of these that difficulties 
are created in its way. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Laliihhai Samaldas. — Q. You 
say that Anglo-Indian press even sometimes 
refuse advertisements. Do jmu mean to say 


that even when jmu are prepared to paj- for the 
advertisement thej^' refuse to accept them ? 
Can 3 oil give instances ? 

A. Yes, I can give instances ; I can show 
you the correspondence, but I can do it onl3^ 

camera. 

Q. Your answer in 2 ( 0 ) is more serious. You 
say that attempts are made to damage or 
disable vessels by the foreign interest. Do 3^11 
realize that this is a very serious charge ? 

A. I dc . 

Q. Can 3mu ijrove that such damage is done 
intentionaity ? 

A. There are damages done b3' collision. 
Tlic first da3' we staitcd to cany goods from 
Calcutta to East Bengal theie was a collision 
on our boat and all our articles were damaged. 

Q. How could 3'ou sa3'’ it was intentional ? 

A. Thai is the opinion iormod by those who 
were present on the spot. 

Q. I am not quite able to understand 3^111- 
answer to Question 5 when 5 "gu sa5’^ that non- 
Indian shareholders or Directors should be 
debarred from bringing an5’^ litigation except 
for recoupment of jiersonal loss or making any 
application for liquidation. What do 3’-ou want 
us to do ? 

A. When we get facilities for shipping, ne 
arc of opinion that these firms will tiy to create 
difficulties and put Indian companies to a loss. 

Q. You sa3' that caintal should be advanced 
at a rate of interest, say “ 3 per cent, to 100 pei- 
cent. of the capital of the concern.*’ Would 
3'ou make 3’our meaning clear ? 

A. If I have got a lakh of rupees Government 
should give a lakh of rupees ; that is what 1 
mean. 

Q. In 3^cur repty to Question 24 3'ou saj-- that 
University education does not hclii men to 1 e 
industrious. Does it apply to the Calcutta 
University or to all Universities ? 

A . I uprl3' it to the Calcutta University onty. 
' Q. In 3’-our Appendix A 3’-ou sa3’- you can make 
engines and jn-oi'clling machineiy. Have 3fou 
made aiy"^ ? 

A. 1 have got the jilants ; I have not made 
any. 

Mr. Ja(h( Nath Itoi/.—Q. You have inland 
.steam vessels V 

A. Yes. 

Q. No sea -going vessels ? 

A. No. 

Q. Where do thc3'' pty ? 

A. The3'^ pty from Calcutta to East Bengal. 

Q. Do 3'OU bring jute from East Bengal 
districts ? 

A. Yes, jute, rice, seeds, etc. 

Q. Do you bring them to the mills ? 

A. We bring for the bazaar. 
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q. Why don’t you bring jute for the nulls ? 

A. We do not get orders for them. 

Q. Do you know why you do not get orders ? 

A. I am not sure I do. 

Q. Who looks after the traffic of your com- 
pany ? 

A. One Mr. Mitra. 

Q. Then you are not conversant with the 
working of your company, at least with the 
traffic portion of it. 

A. No. . . , ^ 

Q. Do you think that the shipping industry 
cannot be started by Indians without any 
protection ? 

A. It is difficult to start without State pro- 
tection. 

Q. Why ? ^ 

A. On account of keen competition and the 
hopeless state of the people at the present time ; 
they have no experience of shipping business. 

Q. In your answer to Question 52 you say 
that “ in a conference it was found that the 


European officer feels himself degraded to 
remain in company with Indians.” What is ’ 
the conference you speak about ? 

A. There was a conference, I think, which 
was held in Calcutta. If you want a proof 
of the statement I have made I can send you 
the report of that Conference. I will send it 
to your Secretary. 

The Ho7i‘ble Mr. Laluhhai Simalchs.—Q. in 
your answer to Question 70 you say that you 
would give certain figures. Have you got them ? 

A. I will_ send you the figures; I haven't 
got them with me. 

Sir John Biles . — ^I think I am expressing the 
views of my Committee when I offer you the 
advice that before you come up to give evidence 
before another Committee you uill strengthen 
your case vciy much if you leave out abusive 
statements and support what j'ou say by evi- 
dence j'ou bring with you. That is only fer 
your benefit in fpture. 

Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 41. 

Managing Agents, East Bengal River Steam Service Limited, Calcutta, 

Written Statement. 


We are in receipt of your letter No. 112, 
dated the 7th March 1923, and the questionnaire. 
We are glad that the Government have appoint- 
ed a Committee to consider the question of the 
creation of an Indian Mercantile Marine ; 
for we have alwaj's held that u'ithout an Indian 
hlercantile Marine Indian commerce cannot be 
developed rapidly. 

We have over 20 3 ’-ears’ e.xperience in the line 
as .Managing Agents of the East Bengal River 
Steam Service Limited, the only Indian Inland 
Steamer Companj’’ in Bengal which has survived 
the competition of European companies and 
withstood the ravages of the War during which 
vessels had to bo commandeered by Government 
to meet their requirements in Jlesopotamia. 

Erom our experience we are of opinion that it 
is very difficult for Indian shipping companies 
to withstand the combination and undue com- 
petition of European companies. In our own 
case not only the European steamship companies 
had combined to crush this Indian enleiqirise 
but they also requisitioned the combined help 
of the jute mills to that end. Even for a time 
the Insurance companies raised the rate of 
premium for goods carried in Indian owned 
and Indian managed vessels as -will appear 
from our repty to the questions. In our case 
we can emphatically assert that it was neither 
want of capital nor lack of efficient manage- 


ment that retarded the growth of this Company 
but the undue combination of European interests 
with the avowed object of crushing the Indian 
enterprise. And we are of opinion that all 
talk of an Indian Mercantile Marino would bo 
useless unless we can devise means to protect 
it from the unfair competition and undue 
combination of vested European interests. 

With these preliminar}’’ remarks we will now 
proceed to answer the qiicstions ; — 

Q. 1. The p csent conebtion of shipping 
industr/ in India is very bad. especially in 
Bengal. There are very few sea-going vessels,^ 
in i-cngal. There were three or four inland 
steam navigation companies before the War. 
But most of them were wiped out by impress- 
ment during the War, and onlj'.the East Bengal 
River Steam Service Compan,v is still surviving. 

Q. 2. Strong combination am ngst the Euro- 
pean Companies with a view to crush Indian , 
enterprise can be said to bo the main cause of 
the gradual decline and premature end of the 
Indian shipping industry. Even Inland Steam 
Navigation Companies sutler from similar com- 
binations and competition. For the information 
of the Committee, let us give here some parti- 
culars of the treatment that has been so long 
accorded to us. This companj^ was at first 
started as a private concern rvith two small 
launches and six .small Bats, when most of the 
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mills used to accept goods earned on the small 
vessels of this company and to advance money 
on the bills of lading of the goods shipped by 
the Company’s vessels. But after a few years, 
this Company was converted into a limited 
liability company and larger and more power- 
ful launches and bigger flats were added to it. 
When the European Companies found that this 
Indian company was increasing its flats and 
doiuK very good business and other simflar 
companies were being started bj' Indians ey 
made an agreement with the mills restraming 
them from accepting jute carried on vessels 
oivned and managed by Indians. And subse- 
quently the Insurance Companies, as if m 
sympathy, would not insure goods carried on 
our vessels at the same rate as goods earned 
on the European companies, in spite of the fact 
that our vessels were brand new and in some 
cases more strongly built than those of t 
European companies. On our 
to the Insurance Companies and through the 
kind intervention of Sir Earnest (now Lord) 
Cable this very invidious and u^air difference 
in rates was removed. 'But the mills which 
consume the major portion of the ]ute 
do not advance money on our bflls of lading and 

accept jute shipped by Uy 

Indian seUers insist on the despatch of jute by 
this Company’s vessels, and ourselves ^d'^nc 
money on our oivn bflls of lading. Even 
Indiai shippers intending to ship jute by this 
Company’^ vessels to Indian consignees such 
as nfflls owned by Indians are restrained from 
doing so, by the threat that they will find 
diffieW in securing space for goods intended 
for the European mills and also in shippmg from 
the stations where this Company s vessels do 
not run. Even the Honourable Jlr. Mackenzie 
of Messrs. Macnill and Co. threatened us in so 
many words that unless we sold or made over 
the management of this Company’s busmess 
to them they were determined to crush our 
'company. There are other weapons in use such 
arthe Lran<^ement that no rebate will be paid 
to’shippers aSd consignees who have occasional- 
ly shipped their jute or coal by this Company s 
vessels and also rate-cutting. 

Q 3. To remove existing difficulties measures 
should be adopted agamst deferred rebate, and 
rate-cutting and for shipping Government 
soods in Indian owned vessels as also other 
measures necessary for promoting Indian ship- 
ping. 

Q. 4. Yes. ; 

O 5 By granting construction and naviga- 
tion bounties and subsidies and other measures 
necessary for encouraging Indian shipping 


industry, such as facflitj" in Railway rates, 
custom and port-dues, cheap loans, etc. 

Q. 6. Yes, measures ensuring privileges men- 
tioned above or any other measure considered 
necessary for promoting shipping industry by 
the people of this- country. 

Q. 7. Yes, as indicated in (a) and (b) to begin 
with. 

Q. 8. Routes are immaterial, but the vessels 
must run between Indian and other ports. 

Q. 9. Erom 500 tons upwards, speed from 8 
Icnots, age up to 20 years. 

Q. 10. The rates of bounty should be decided 
by the rates given by other countries and can 
be altered to suit local circumstances. 

Q. 11. Yes. 

Q. 12. Yes, bounties can be reduced by a 
certain percentage yearly after some years. 

Q. 13. The bounty should be paid to vessels 
built in foreign countries and owned bj- Indians 
after it has been in the Indian Register for one 
year. 

Q. 14. Yes, say after 15 years. 

Q. 15. Yes. 

Q. 16. We would exclude the appomtment 
of non-British subjects but not subjects of the 
Indian States. 

Q. 17. Yes, in the event of their being sold 
to non-Indians. 

Q. IS. The Indian coasting trade should be 
gradually reserved for the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q. 19. This will encourage Indian shipping 
industry. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 21. 500 tons and upwards as will be found 
necessaiy by experience, 

Q. 22. Can be built in private dockjmrds and 
Government dockyards may be used for the 
purpose where available. 

Q. 23. Present condition not at all satisfac- 
tor3^ 

Q. 24. Govermnent is not encouraging ship- 
building industry by the people of this country 
as is done in other countries. It has gradually 
died out. 

Q. 25. It cannot be developed without 
Government aid. 

Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 27. Bounties, subsidies and other measures 
as enumerated above. 

Q. 28. Yes, measures ensuring cheap loans, 
railway facilities and facilities in custom and 
port dues and construction bounties, etc. 
Q.^29. Yes. 

Q. 30. Yes, from 500 tons upwards. 

Q. 31. When the hull is made of materials 
manufactured in this country Rs. 22 per gross 
ton and Rs. 16 when built of foreign materials. 
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Q, 32. Yes. 

Q. 33. As -n-e liavo very little of home materi- 
als for sliip-builcling, we can not at prc.sent 
impose any restriction. 

Q. 3d. Concession in custom duties is essen- 
tial. AVe think it should not be levied on ship- 
building materials. 

Q. 35. It must be proved to the satisfaction 
of the Customs Officers that the materials are 
required for bona fide ship-building. 

Q. 36. We are not in favour of wooden ship- 
building. 

Q. 44. Yes. 

Q. 45. («) Yes. 

{b) Yes. 

(c) If coaching by private agencies be 
available, Governnieiit need not 
provide for it. 

<3. 46. 'riie Cadets can have ])ielimin!iry 
training in a training ship. 

Q. 47. Yecessary training .ship should be 
provided by Government and esn be to some 
extent, siipported by fees. 

Q. 4S. After one or tuo years' training in 
India, a limited number of boys can be sent for 
farther training to England provided Govern- 
ment pays half the fees in the shape of scholar- 
ships and the rest is paid by the boy.s' guardian.s. 

Q. 49. The number of traiuing-.shiiis should 
depend on requirements. The maintenance 
charges should be partly borne by Government 
and partly by the Cadets. 


Q. 50. Wc prefer training-ship to nautical 
college on shore. 

Q. 51. Yes. 

Q. 52. Foreign ship-owners do not cnteifain 
the idea of taking Indian npprenticc.s as they 
consider it an encroachment on their preserve. 

Q. 53. Wc understand now-a-days no pre- 
mium is chargcri. 

Q. 54. Wc understand that npprentice.s in 
IMcrcanlilo Marine arc given free food but they 
])ay for the uniform. 

Q, 56, 57 and 5S. Wc have not got sufficient 
e.v})cricnce to offer suggestions. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. 60. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) If coaching by juivate agencie.s he 
available Government need not provide for it. 

Q. 61. Govemmenf ean provide facilities 
for training by putting Indian lads in Govcni- 
ment and railwnj- workshops. 

Q. 62. A'(>.s. 

Q. 63. 'Piiere nie some Government institu- 
tions which ean be improved if neee.s.sary. 

Q. 61. Combined training ship for the train- 
ing of Officers and Engineei.s of the E. I. M. 
and Intlian Mercantile Marine is advocated for 
i-eonomy. 

Q. 65. Compnnie.s having mail eonlmets 
.should be made to take some Indian apprentices 
without premium. 


Oral evidence of Babu JOGENDRA NATH ROY, representing the East Bengal River Steam 
Service, Limiiod, Calcutta, examined at Calcutta on the 22nd December 1923. 

(As President did not attend owing to indisposition, Sir John Biles was in the Chair.) 


-S'/V John JJihs. — Q. You represent tlie Manag- 
ing Agents of tlie East Bengal River Steam 
Service ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are of oiuuion that until an Indian 
IMercantile Marine is established Indian eom- 
mercc cannot be developed rapidly ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. AVill you tell us, plea.se, in wliat way the 
present Mercantile Marine which serves India 
Ims not developed coniTnercc rapidly ? 

A. In fact there is no shipping enterprise 
in India and without any shipping there can 
be no benefit to the people of the country on 
account of earning in freights, etc. 

Q. That is to say, you mean that yithnot an 
Indian Mercantile Marine there v'ould be no 
employment for Indians in the Mercantile 
Marine ? 


A. Yes. 

(p. You do not mean that tlie commerce of 
India ha.s not been developed V 

A. Commerce ha.s developed no doubt, but 
Indians have not been benefittod by if. My 
idea is that peojile are not getting the benefit 
to flint extent ns they would if there had been an 
Indian Mo.-cnntilc Marine. 

Q. Onlj' because t hoy linvo not been employed 
in an Indian Mercantile Jlnrinc ? 

A. Yes. 

<?• Can you not develop commerce even if 
there is no Indian Mercantile Marino ? 

A. The people of the soil will not be benofitted 
by il.‘. ^ 

Q. Do you mean that the creation of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine will develop cominerco ? 

A. That will help tbe people. 
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Q. Yon say that from your experience it is 
difficult for Indian shipping companies to with- 
stand the combination and undue competition 
of European companies. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the European Steamship 
Companies have combined to crush the Indian 
enterprise. Can you give us instances within 
your own personal knowledge ? 

A. We started this steamer business only 
with two small launches and six small flats ; 
when we converted it into a Joint Stock Corn- 
pay, increased the freight and capital and when 
■we were doing our business -well, we found that 
an agreement had been entered into between the 
European shipping companies and the jute 
mills with the result that they would not accept 
any jute carried by Indian-owned ve.ssels and 
they would not advance anj' money on their 
Bills of Lading. Insurance companies also 
wanted to increase their rates of premia. 

Q. And you would adojit the lueasures you 
have suggested to get over your alleged grievan- 
ces ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that measures should be adopt- 
ed for shipping Government goods in Indian- 
owned ve.ssels. Have you a'ny idea how much 
Government goods arc really shipped ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you tliink it would conduce much to 
the development of shipping ? Is it large 
enough for that 7 

A. I have no idea. 

Q. You aren’t in the Overseas trade, are 
you ? 

A. No. 

Q. You are in favour of bounties similar to 
what are paid by other coimtrics. 

A. Yes. 

(?. You do not state how much. 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Would you allow non-British subjects 
on the crews of ships ? 

A. No. 

Q. You would favour the use of Government 
dockyards ; you propose cheap loans and in- 
direct aid by railway facilities, customs dues 
being reduced, port dues reduced and construc- 
tion bounties being given to shij)-building ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Have you anything to say about wooden 
ship-building ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you believe in wooden ships ? 

A. Their day is past ; they have been super- 
seded by steamships. 


Q. The training ship you propose in your 
answer to Q. 64 is to be a sea-going training 
ship ; is that so ? 

A. Yes. 

Hr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. Your knowledge is 
confined to inland vessels ; you have no" know- 
ledge of sea-going vessels ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. You say that there is combination between 
European shipping companies and mills and that 
the mills will not accept jute shipped in your 
vessels. Is it due either to bad management or 
the vessels being old ? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q.- These objections were raised four or five 
years after your company was started ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact that at the beginning the mills 
did not object ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Do you mean to say that when you in- 
creased your fleet the companies made an agree- 
ment amongst themselves and refused to take 
the jute sent by your vessels ? 

A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. You say that the Insurance companies 
also raised their rates, but after your representa. 
tion the difference in rates was removed. Is 
that so ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Bufstill you are not allowed to carry jute 
for the mills ? 

A. No. 

Q. You say that a certain gentleman threaten- 
ed you in so many words that unless jmu sold 
or made over the management of your com- 
pany’s business to his firm he was determined to 
crush your company. Is that statement true ? 

A. It is true ; it was made to a member 
of my firm. 

Q. Do you believe that unless there is some 
sort of protection Indian shipping enterprise 
cannot develop on account of the crushing 
competition of non-Indian companies, including 
British ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you are in favour of ship- 
building in India. Are you concerned in any 
way with the building of small vessels ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What size ? 

A. 110 to 176 feet ; we can build even bigger 
vessela. - 

Q. Why is it that you have not been able to 
develop ship-building ? Is it due to want of 
capital or to want of management ? 

A. We have sufficient capital. 

Q. If there is sufficient trade, you can utilize 
the money Ijdng in the Bank ? 

2 c 
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A. Yes. 

Q. You do not object to iifiliKing K«roj)can 
experts for help ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you consider that any considerable 
number of the youths of this country arc likely 
to bo desirous of following the sea if there is an 
opening for them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is opinion in some quarters that 
Indians arc averse to manual labovir. 

A. No. 

. Q. Can you give ihslanccs in which any 
member of your firm is engaged in manual 
labour ? 

A. I have my own nephew working in our 
vor] jsh ops. 

Q, Have j’ou any one in your family who has 
gone in for IMechnical Engineering ? 

*4. Mj' own son is st\ulying Enginceiinu itj 
Glasgow University. 

Q. You do not believe that Indians nie afraid 
of hard labour ? 

A, No ; I have under jnc several men work- 
ing ns hard as anything. 

Q. AVill there be any diflieulty on aeeount of 
caste distinctions'? 

A. So many people are going to Mecopotamia 
and other places and they are not out-ensted. 
My nephew was also in Mesopotamia during the 
war and he enlisted in the Army. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Docs your son live lil:e 
other students in Glasgow V 

A, Yes, he lives in a !:;colch family. 

Q. So that whatever vicw.s he may have on 
the subject of living, he has adopted the style of 
living around him ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Jadn Nath Boy. — Q. Are you aware that 
at present there arc no facilities for Indian 
youths for a .sea-faritig career ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recommend that a training ship 
should be provided by Government and to some 
extent jnaintained ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think students should be taught 
free or that some foes should bo levied from 
them ? 

* A. Rcasonablo'-fecs may bo charged. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You believe in the prin- 
ciple of pajdng for what the students get ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Some rvitnesscs have told us that they 
ought to get all this for nothing. 

A. No. 

The Hon'blc Mr. LalnWiai Samaldas. — Q. In 
your answer to Q. 1 you say that some inland 
steam navigation companies were wiped out 


during the war. How coi\ld they be wiped out 
hy imincssmmt ? 

A, Seeing the unfair competition between 
European companie.s and Indian companies, 
they did not build vessels .after they received 
the money, 

Q. But they have got the money ? 

A. The}' could have invested their money in 
inland vessels provided they had facilities ; 
but they wore afraid of unfair competition. 

Q. You say that the Indian coastal trade 
should be reserved for the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. How is it to be done gradually ? 

A. Il'e will rejdace European ships as we go 
idong building Indian shijis. 

Q. 'J'wo metliod.s have been .suggested to us, 
one is reserving a certain percentage every year 
for Indian shij)pini,' and the other is reserving by 
routc-i. Have you ajiy idea about them ? 

.1. 1 cannot tell you. 

Q. (Inn you eay up to what sire ship-s can be 
built in piivnte dockyards ? 

A. M» 'S«r.s. Burn and Company have tmiit a 
vessel for bca-goint: purposes. I »lo not knov, its 
tonnage. 

Q. Are there any one else wlm cati built 1 

.4, The Hughli Dock Company can build. 

Q. Can they build large ships ? 

.1. 1 rlo not know. 

Sir Arthur rroou). — Q. Towards the end of 
your answer to Q. 2 yon quote what if presum* 
nhly a eotivcr.‘<ation which took place b' tween 
your firm and a very respectable member of the 
European community in Calcutta. I am putting 
it to you in a friendly way ; would you not like 
to wit hd raw the reinark.s, to which I am referring, 
from your statement, because he is not boro to 
answer t))em and it seems to me unfair to put 
(he remarks in your statement when the gentle- 
man is not heie to nnswer thcju. 

.4. A firm like mine would not have put it in 
the statement if it had not been a true fact. 

Q. There .are nlway.s two .^idf's to a question 
and tlie gentleman you refer to is not in India ; 
he ha.s retired from India. Would you not like 
to withdraw the ronmrks from your .statement ? 

A, I stick to what T have said. It may ho had 
taste, but it is a fact. 

Q. Are you aware that when Government 
goods arc required to be .shipped to India, they 
are put up to tender and there is no particular 
nrrangoment with any particular line ? 

A. Yc.s. 

Q. In reply to Q. IS you say that the Indian 
coasting trade should he gradually reserved for 
the Indian Mercantile Marine. How would yen 
bring that into fruition ? 
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A. Within four or five years hy gradual I’c- 
placement of European sliips by ships built bj- 
the Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. You would not put only one vessel at a 
time, on the line ? 

A. We can buy or charter vessels at reason- 
able prices, until vessels are built by the Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. What about the existing companies ? 

A. There is no reason A-thy the Indians should 
be shut off. 

Q. There is no reason Avhy Indians should not 
harm started the enterprise 50 or GO years be- 
fore. 

' A. At one time India had a large number cf 
fleets and they used to pty to other countries ; 
but they AVere killed. 

Q. The coastal trade 50 or GO years agf was not 
AAliat it is noAAC The trade has been graduallj’^ 
built up by priA'ate enterprise. 

A. There Avas trade 150 j’-ears ago. 

Q. You are not in favour of Avooden ship- 
building ? 

A. No. 

Q. You think it is dead and you haA'e suffi- 
cientl} progressive aIcavs not to Avish to keep a 
moribund industry alive by State aid. 

A. That is so. 

Q. There is,' of course, room for small AA'ooden 
shipa, is that so ? 

A. Yes. 

Q Throughout your ansAA'ers to the aaIioIc 
questionnaire 3'’OU adAmcate cheap loans and 
railAA ay facilities, reduction of customs and port 
dues. Have you anj' views on the establish- 
ment of an Indian Navy ? Some AAutnesses 
have suggested that as a branch of the British 
Nav3^ an Indian Navj'' should he established. 
Ho you agree Avith this vicAv ? 

A. The more Ave get the better. 

Q. That AA'ould have to be paid for hj"- India. 

A. Yes, if it is for the protection of India. 

Q. But India is alreadj^ protected ? 

A. We AA’-ould liaA^e a separate branch for 
India. 


Q. I do not expect that sxrch a scheme would 
be thrust on India ; but if India expressed a 
. desire to bax’^e her own Nax^y I do not think the 
British Government xvould object, because it 
AA'ould be reducing their very large paj'ments in 
England. 

A. If Indians are taken to the Nax^y, we xvill 
gladly paj'^ for it. 

Q. Do 3'ou realize that it xvculd be verj*^ ex- 
pensive ? 

A . Whatexmr the expense max^ be, it is an addi- 
tional advantage to India. 

Q. Probablj’' it xrould cost as much as the 
Avhole of the Army budget Axhich is often criti- 
cized in this countr3’-. 

A. But Ave get advantages. 

Q. You favour an Indian Nax^y ; you favour 
bounties to shipping and you suggest raihray 
facilities and cheap loans, reduction in port dues 
and customs : all this Axlll have to be paid for 
by the country. Do you realize that ? 

'a. Yes. 

Q. Do 3’GU think the country' xvill stand a tax 
to meet that ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Supposing you establish an Indian Mercan- 
Hle Marine round the coast of India, jmu thin’' 
it AA'-ould be better for the trade generally ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. You have no great experience of s’ ip 
OAvning ? 

A. No. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Will you tell us xvhat 5’'cur 
idea is as to the use of an Indian Nav3>- ? 

A. For the training of Indians and for the 
protection of India against enemies. 

Q. Any particular enemj' ? 

A. I do not knoAv xvho turns up against the 
British Government. The Indian Navy must 
take a part in the defence of the British Empire. 

Q. To reliex'e the British Gox'ernment of a 
part of the cost in the defence of the British 
Empire ? 

A. Yes. 

Thank 3'ou very much. 


Witness No. 42. 

Mr. DAVID S. ERULKAR, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Manager, Scindia Steam Navigation 

Company, Ltd., Calcutta. 


Written statement dated 
<3- 1 ff-' 2. The shipping industr3' in India 
exists, if it can at all be said to exist, in an 
unnaturally stunted state. For during the da3's 
of sailing x’^esscls, Indian shipping industry 
ruledprosperous. But the transition period from 
the sailing to steam x’^essel xx'as unfortunately 


the 11th September 1923. 
for this country coincident with the political 
enslavement and consequently its econom c 
ruination. In ‘ consequence the then shi] - 
owners could not adapt themselves to changii g 
conditions in this trade as ship-oAxmers in othei 
countries did and a healthy development of the 
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Indian shipping industry was checked at the 
critical period of transition. With the advan- 
tages of steam over sailing vessels, which the 
Indian shipowners could not avail of, the Euro- 
pean with the sj’-mpathetic Government support 
soon found his victory complete leaving his 
unfortunate Indian competitor in a stale of 
utter helplessness, which the Government did 
nothing at all to remedy. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that during the regime 
of the East India Company Export and Import 
duties were in many cases twice as much when 
carried in other tlfan “ British ” bottoms. The 
requirements qualif 3 u‘ng ships to be classed ns 
“ British ” were so artfully laid down that it 
was hardly possible for an Indian owned vessel 
although belonging to British 'J’erritori' to be 
termed British for the purjmscs of these con- 
cessions. The result was that the indigenous 
shipping industry’ was starved bj' the effective 
preference tliat the British (European) ships 
enjoyed. Tlie instance where a grant of Rs. 
20,000 (out of one lac of rujiecs as the total 
amount actually' required) was contributed 
bj' Lord Amherst’s Government to a fund raised 
by the European communit,v in Calcutta in 
1823 “ to encourage establishment of a commu- 
nication between Great Britain and India l\v 
Steam Navigation ” also servos to indicate 
the syrapathj' of tlic East India Companj' Gov- 
ernment. 

The European Companies have been careful 
not only to build up immense reserves but also 
to adopt verv effective though hardlj' moral 
ways and means of securing that the same 
immense profits will continue to flow to them 
in future without interference from Indian 
Competing companies that maj' threaten to grow 
up and these now coupled with want of Gov- 
ernment sympathy are the main factors which 
militate against tiic hcalthj’ deveiopment of 
shipping industi'j’ in this country. 

The first obstacle that an Indian steamship 
company is faced with is the deferred rebates 
system wherebj’’ shippers even though willing 
at heart to suq)port an Indian concern cannot 
do so unless they are prepared to sacrifice their 
rebates which often run into large amounts. 
In many instances the margin left to the shippers 
is so low that the half-jmarly or yearly rebates 
received from the steamer companj'^ constitute 
a large portion of their imofits. In the caso of 
commission agents the amount of deferred 
rebates receivable by them is an inducement 
to work on smaller rates of commission. Thus 
an Indian shipper has to pay for his patriotism 
in supporting an Indian steamship company 
by the saerifiee very often of the lion’s •share of 
his profits. If he decides to help the Indian 


companj' even at that cost and thereby incur 
the displeasure of its European rivals he finds 
when ho has shipments to make to ports other 
than those whore the Indian Corapanj' runs 
its steamers he is harassed for nccessarj- space 
in various wa.v-s. If in spite of these obstacles 
the Indian Companj- continues to gather busi- 
ness then the European Steamship Company 
with all its formidable resources accumulated 
at the cost of the Indian sliippers and consumers 
after an uninterrupted exploitation ranging 
over a long period throtlcs its indigenous rival 
bj’ the gradual but sure method of dropping 
the rates lower and lower till the same dwindle 
to next to nothing and the business becomes a 
lo.sing concern. The European Company besides 
its largo reserves has other lines wherefrom the 
losses on this one line can be made good. The 
Indian Company has no sympathetic Govern- 
ment or anj' other sources of help to turn to, 
and with its limited resources i.o soon strangled 
out of existence. Once this murder is achieved 
the European Compaiu' makes good its losses 
1 ) 3 ' inflating rates mi this line otit of all propor- 
tion. Thus no Indian Com])an 3 * is able to 
raise its head against the t vranrn' of the Euro- 
pean Coinpnn 3 ' which the Government suffers 
to continue. ^ 

Q. 3. The European .shipping companies 
have grown so powerful that it is not possible 
for the shipping industr 3 ' in this countr 3 '' to 
make an 3 ' headwn 3 ’ without State aid. 

Q. 4. State aid is not onh' nocessar 3 ’ and 
dc.sirablc but indispensable. 

Q. 5. I would divide State aid into two ^lain 
Heads : 

(1) Direct Einancial State Aid, 

(2) Other Aids. 

(1) Direct fuHinr.ial State Aid. — Under this 
heading would be included such aids which 
directh' affect the revenues of the State. These 
are : — 

(a) Bounties. 

(b) Chcaj) loans to shipowners. 

(c) Eliminating or reducing Export and 

Import duties in case of shipments 
being made b 3 ' Indian owned vessels 
on Poreign and coastal cargoes. 

(d) Minimum dividend guaranteed b 3 ' 

State to shareholders of Indian 
Steamship Companies. 

(c) Exemption from Inconie Tax. 

(2) Other Aids. — ^Undcr this heading would 
be covered all other aids which are not covered 
b 3 ' (1). These are: — 

(a) Subsidies, such as preference in Postal 
subventions to be given to Indian 
Steamship Companies. 
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(b) Ecscn'ation of coastal traffic to Indian 

owned vessels by ap rocessof gradual 
elimination of non-Indian vessels. 

(c) Preferential Railway Rates. 

(d) Exemption of Port dues and preferen- 

tial treatment by Port Authorities. 

(e) ’ Preference of caiviage of Government 

stores to be given to Indian owned 
vessels. 

(/) Legislative measures to break down 
protective barriers sucli as Deferred 
Rebate System -raised by existing 
European Companies. 

(ff) Concc.ssions from J’ort Authorities to 
shippers and consignees by Indian 
vessels. 

Q. 6. Legislative measures under the present 
circumstances would be found indispensable 
for the proper growth of, the shipping industry. 
Legislative measures will in all probability have 
to be adopted to enforce most of the items 
mentioned in answer to Question 5. 

Q. 7. Yes, («) .«hould certainly have for 
various reasons the prior attention and even 
prior claim on the funds available for bountj'. 
Rcginningshould also be at the same time made 
with (b ) ; but (c) should certainly not be taken 
up until such time ns the entire coastal trade 
of this country is reserved for Indian owned 
%'essels and the bounties on {a) have as a rc.^ult 
of satisfactoiy development ceased. At this 
state I Avould like to make clear what I undcr- 
.stand by “ an Indian owned vessel.’’ This 
must comply with the following requirements : 

(1) The vessel must be owned by one or more 
Indians. In the case of a company or corj)oratc 
body 75 percent, of the shareholders or members 
thereof shall be Indians holding among them 
not less than 95 per cent, of the shares. 

(2) TJic Directors of such a company shall 
be all Indians with exception of one non-Indian. 

(3) The management shall be in the hands 
of Indians allowing for not more than two non- 
Indians at the Office in the first three years, 
and thereafter complete Indianisation of 
management. 

I would have the authorities encourage not 
only ship owning by the people of this countrj', 
but also ship management. In the infanC 5 ’^ of 
the industry the people of this country will have 
to depend upon European and Foreigners for 
management. This stale of dependence should 
not be allowed to continue and adequate pro- 
vision should be made for the gradual but 
complete Indianisation of management in cases 
of companies owning bounty fed steamers. 
This could also be c.xpcditiously achieved by 
enhancing the bounties in cases of purely 
Indian management. 


Q. S. No, the grant of Naviation bounties 
as far («) of Question No. 7 is concerned should 
not bo restricted to any particular routes. As 
for (5) of Question No. 7 grant of Navigation 
bounties should be restricted to routes such as 
between this country and the United Kingdom 
where there arc hear’j^ and constant shipments 
both ways, and that Indians should have a 
large share in such a trade is a legitimate desire. 
Return cargo for Indian owned steamers on 
such routes could be secured by insisting upon 
all Government stores being carried and im- 
ported in Indian owned vessels. 

I would have the mode of granting of Naviga- 
tion bounties in cases of (b) ref. Question 7 
considered side by side with the elimination or 
reduction export and import duties recom- 
mended bj- me in answer to Question No. 5. 

Q. 9. Yes, the gross registered tonnage should 
be a mininmm of 500 tons. Average speed to 
be not less than nine knots and the age of tho 
vessel to be not more than twenty years. Gra- 
dually these limits which have to be liberal 
in the beginning should he restricted further 
for greater tonnage, greater speed and lesser 
age thereby helping towards increased 
efficiencj’. 

Q. 10, Ten annas per gross registered ton 
per every 1,000 knots navigated by the vessel 
in the eoursc of bona fide trade voyages, on a 
minimum speed of nine knots per hour, with 
a minimum of 12,000 knots per year, with an 
additional four annas per ton for eveiy ton of 
cargo c.arried. 

This rate of bounty on gross registered ton- 
nage should be increased by 5 per cent, for 
every 500 tons in case of vessels over 3,000 tons 
gross registered tonnage while 10 per cent, 
more should bo allowed for every knot above 
the minimmn above mentioned of 9 knots. 

Q. 11. Yes, the object of all bounties should 
be encouragement of increased efficiency until 
the greatest efficiency under the circumstances 
is attained and greater efficiency in speed shoidd 
bo rewarded with additional bounty. But 
this should at first be confined onlj^ to Ships 
trading under (a) on the coast. It might then 
with caution be made applicable to (5). But 
it should not apply to (c) unless Indian owned 
vessels arc likeh' to reach sucli an efficiency as 
to excel ships of other nations trading on the 
same routes. 

Q. 12. Tliis question cannot be answered 
specifically though after the full and healthy 
development of Indian Mercantile Marine, a 
time must come when bounties should gradual^ 
be reduced. After how many years this stage 
will be reachcd'it is difficult to answer. Yet in 
the case of (fl) the earliest that reduction of 
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bounties \yitli a view to theii’ gradual elimina- 
tion could be thought of would be after the 
coastal trade of this country is reserved for 
Indian oumed vessels. 

Q. 13. It would be advisable to insist upon 
^'essels built out of India to be on the Indian 
llegister at least for six months. 

Q. 14. This cannot advisedly be done until 
the shipbuilding industry is fulty developed 
in this country, and since that industry will 
take a long time to reach such a stage of develop- 
ment it would do much more harm than good 
to put any such restriction. 

Q. 15. Yes. 

Q. 16. No such exclusion as stated in (a) 
and (6) should be made on vessels receiving 
Navigation bounty, except in the case of colo- 
iiials belonging to such parts of the British 
Empire that exclude Indians from the full 
enjoyment of citizenship in their territories, 
who should be scrupulously excluded. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. IS. It is absolutely indispensable for a 
healthy development of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine that by a gradual process of elimination 
of the non-Indian vessels trading on the Indian 
coast, the entire coasting trade of India should 
in the course of a few years be reserved for 
Indian owned vessels. 

Q. 19. The effect of reservation by a gradual 
policy of elimination will be for Indian capi- 
talists to come forward to launch into this 
industry with a feeling of security, as at present 
the experiences of some of them in the past are 
higlily deterrent. With the response on the 
part of the Indian capitalists the growth of a 
healthy Mercantile Marine udll be assured and 
the Indian public udll be freed from the mono- 
poly enjoyed by the present non-Indian capi- 
talists with its consequent hardships and dis- 
advantages. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 21. No particular kind or size of a vessel 
can be indicated as meeting all the needs of 
the Indian coastal trade, but the selection of 
suitable steamers may safely be left to intending 
shipowners who vdll only buy steamers that 
will answer the requirements of the particular 
trade on which they intend to ply their steamers, 
and in no case should any restrictions as re- 
gards size and description of vessels be imposed 
except the minimum for size stated in answer 
to Question No. 0 in deciding the qualification 
for bounty. 

Q. 22. The use of Government dockyards in 
this connection will be essential in the begin- 
ning, though after the industry is sufficiently 
well established Government should retire 


leaving private enterprise to develop the industrv 
further with the help of the Government. 

Q. 23. That the Ixidustry as such is non- 
existent. ’ 

Q. 24. Want of adequate development of 
the co-lateral industry, viz., Indian Mercantile 
Marine, for it will be admitted that the largest 
buyers of a commodity like steamers would be 
the people of that same country. The effect- 
ive demand is non-existent and the means for 
supply are in consequence also non-existent. 
The present Steamship Comapnies holding .the' 
monopoly of the Indian Maritime Trade place 
their orders abroad for apparent reasons. Re- 
sult is there is no indigenous shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 

Q. 25. The most effective measure is the 
development of Indian Mercantile JIarino with 
gradual compulsory emplo 3 '^ment of Indian 
built vessels which will create a demand for 
them, and for this State aid rvill bo necessary. 

Q. 26. State aid is not only necessary or 
desirable but indispensable. 

Q. 27. To foster shipbuilding industry State 
aid maj”^ be adopted in the following ways : — 

(a) Construction Bounties. 

(b) State loans to shipbuilders at low rates 

of interest. 

(c) Minimum dividends guaranteed by State. 

(d) Exemption from Incomec^L'ax. 

(e) Shipbuilding materials to be carried at 

preferential Railwaj’" rates. 

(/) Shipbuilding materials to be allowed to 
be imported free of Import duty. 

(y) vSites for shipbuilding yards to be given 
bj-- Government at nominal cost. 

(It) Enhancement of Navigation aids 
where vessels are Indian built. 

(i) 'training Indian youths in shipbuilding 
by providing for up-to-date facilities 
in Government Dockyards as also 
compelling other Dockyards that 
receive Government contracts to 
receive certain number of Indian 
Apprentices. 

Q. 28. Yes, the modes mentioned above will 
in all probability need to be enforced by legisla- 
tion. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q. 30. Construction bounties should be con- 
fined to vessels built of steel only. The mini- 
mum gross tonnage should be 500 tons to begin 
with raising this minimum as the industry 
progresses. 

Q. 31. It would be difficult to answer this 
question in the absence of information as to 
the average cost per ton of the hull to the ship- 
builder in this country. However construction 
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bounty should in the beginning be not less than • 
25 per cent, of such cost up to 6,000 tons and 
thereafter an increase of one-third in the rate 
of constraction bounty per ton. 

Q. 33. Sliipbuilders receiving State bounties 
sliouH be made to use such indigenous sliip- 
building material as can be obtained in tliis 
country and utilised udthout affecting the 
efficiencj' and to a considerable extent even ^ 
tlie cost of tlie steamers built therewith. 

Q. 31. If it is thought expedient to allow any 
exception under question No. 33 the said mat- 
erials should be allowed to be imported free of 
the Customs Imjjort dut 5 ’’ and even the Port 
Commissioners Dues. 

Q. 35. If fears are apprehended that such 
concessions are likely to be abused the usual 
import duty and other dues should be collected, 
on all such articles at the time of importation, 
but refund of the same should be made without 
undue delays and unnecessary obstacles, at 
the -end of a certain period after importation, 
say four months, on the application and declara- 
tion of a recognised shipbuilding yard that the 
material in question was utilised for the pui- 
poses of shipbuilding. 

Q. 36. The wooden shipbuilding industry is 
on the decline. 

Q. 37, 3S and 39. With the introduction of 
Iron and Steel ships with their acknov/ledged 
superiority over the wooden ships, the latter 
have been everywhere replaced, with the in- 
evitable result that the industry for building 
wooden ships is on the wane. In other countries 
this change has resulted in the growth of ship- 
j^ards for building new type of ships. But 
not so in India. As at present this industry 
serves the considerably less significant role of 
supplying sailing vessels and other wooden 
crafts mainly utilised for inland navigation, 
feeder services and for landing and shipping 
cargo. I am of opinion that this industry 
should be left as at present that no adequate 
good would be achieved by any financial State 
aid which aims at the budding of Ocean going 
and such larger vessels made of wood. 

Q. 40, 41 and 42. I do not consider any 
State aid is^either necessary or expedient except 
that all wood for shipbuilding from reserved 
forests should be supplied free of forest duties. 

Q. 43. There are difficulties in effecting 
insurance on wooden ships but as compared 
with Iron and Steel ships the Wooden ships 
certainly are at considerable disadvantage from 
the insurance point of view, and no remedial 
measures are advisable, as with the acknowledged ' 
advantages of steel over wood any interference 
would be unproductive of any material good. 

Q. 44. Yes. 


Q. 45. Government should fake active steps 
to provide for — 

{a) their training on State aided and State 
employed vessels as also ashore, 

(b) their future emplo 3 Tnent by insisting 

upon State aided and State employed 
vessels giving preference to Indian 
Officers in their employ, 

(c) facilities for study when qualifying for 

Board of Trade Certificates by giving 
such students Scholarships. 

Q. 46. It is desirable that Cadets should 
undergo a preliminary course of instruction in 
a training ship or training establishment on 
shore before proceeding to sea, though this 
should not be made compulsory. 

Q. 47. The necessary training referred to 
should be earried orrt entirely in India and the 
facilities for tlris training provided and support- 
ed by the Government. 

Q. 4S. All the necessar 3 ’- training should be 
done in India and in my opinion the Government 
should adhere very strictly to this proposal. 
Encouraging Students to go abroad for studj^ 
means continuing this country’s dependence on 
other countries for adequate facilities for such 
study. But if it is evmr deemed more exjredient 
to send Indian Cadets to England for advanced 
studj', a system of refundable scholarships 
should be established whereby the full amount 
of scholarships in each case is refunded in 
instalments during compulsory employment 
after retmir to this coirntry. 

Q. 49. Training establishments with training 
ships should in the begiiming be maintained at 
Bombaj' and Chittagong, Eees if levied at all 
should be nominal in order to attract large 
number of Indian boys. Maintenance charges 
shorrld be -borne bj’- Gover-nment, and the Port 
authorities at most important Ports like Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Madras, 'Karachi and Rangoon 
may legitimately be asked to contribute towards 
the maintenance, as they will be able to recruit 
men under their employ who have been trained 
at these institutions. 

Q. 50. I would recommend a Nautical College 
with a training ship attached. 

Q. 51. Preferably as apprentices on Steamers. 

Q. 52. It is very doubtful whether the present 
European Steamship Companies in India and 
their European employees will ever get over 
their race prejudices and treat and train an 
Indian cadet the same way as they would and 
English Cadet. I would not lecommend the 
experiment as I feel it would prove futile an 
wasteful. Government should undertake train- 
ing of apprentices on Indian • owned vessels 
and if these are found insufficient the Govern- 
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ment should provide similar facilities on an 
Ocean going training ship. 

Q. 53. No premium should he aUorved to he 
demanded or paid in case of Indian owned 
vessels. 

Q. 54. In the case of sea going training ships 
the object that it is first a training ship and 
that freight earning is merely secondary should 
not be lost sight of. It should under no cir- 
cumstances be allowed to compete as far as 
possible with the vessels of private Indian 
Companies. It may occasionally carry Gov- 
ernment stores and such other cargo wholly 
with the object of pro-\ddmg practical instruc- 
tion to the Cadets and thereby earn sometliing 
which should be utilised towards improving 
facilities for instruction, but Govei-mnent should 
be prepared at aU times to provide for a sufficient 
grant for maintenance. 

Q. 55. Moderate fees should be charged for 
training but food and irniforms should be 
supplied free. 

Q. 56. This is a question of details which 
could be arranged in consultation with Gov- 
ernment advisors. 

Q. 57. This question will arise not before 
four or five years after the above Machinery 
for training apprentices is set in motion. The 
necessity or otherwise of a separate Nautical 
Academy may then be judged by the extent 
of the success attained by Government efforts 
to train apprentices as suggested above. At 
present some apprentices are being trained on 
the steamers of The Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company, Limited, and if necessity arises facili- 
ties in a small way may be aivanged for, at the 
proposed Nautical Colleges to give special 
instruction to these youths who need such ins- 
truction before appearing for the Board of Trade 
Examinations. 

Q. 58. See reply to Question 57. Such 
academies if found necessary should be in the 
same ports as the proposed Nautical Colleges. 
Government should in every case be prepared 
to support the institution in case of need. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. 60. Yes, same as suggested in reply to 
Question No. 45. 

Q. 61. Government should come forward 
rvith facilities for apprenticeship in Government 
and private dockyards. If it is found that 
. besides apprenticeship on shore further appren- 
ticeship at sea is necessary facilities even for 
this should be afforded on vessels receiving 
Government aid. Later when the youth is 
fully qualified after the necessary period of 
apprenticeship he should be given assistance to 
enable him to appear for the necessary examina- 
tions and thereafter Government should help 


him to find an employment on State aided 
vessels which should be compelled to give pre- 
ference to Indian candidates. 

Q. 62. If the present Engineering and ship- 
building firms do not afford suitable facilities 
to train apprentices they must be given some 
encouragement in the iSim of monetary help, 
if they agree to provide such facilities "to the 
satisfaction of the Government for this purpose. 

Q. 63. If the present Engineering schools 
have no means of imparting theoretical Imow- 
ledge in Marine Engineering, separate depart- 
ments dealing with this instruction should be 
opened at ports lilce Bombay and Calcutta. 

Q. 64. I believe so far no Indian has been 
admitted in the Royal Indian Marine. This 
fact in itself must show that the existing I'ules 
for admission are not at aU suitable. I would 
recommend the age limit to be extended so as 
to permit an Indian youth of even 25 years to 
be eligible for admission. Besides I would 
urge reservation as soon as feasible of at least 
one-third of the vacancies occurring every 5mar 
to be filled up by Indians. A combined training 
ship as suggested would be advisable in the 
beginning. 

Q. 65. Yes, aU necessary facilities should 
be given to enocurage young Indians to qualify 
for Engineer Officers’ posts in the Royal Indian 
Marine until shipbuilding industry has developed 
sufficiently to afford similar facilities in this 
country. 

Q. 66. The principle enunciated ' can safely 
be followed in a country where the indigenous 
industry is fully developed, and is in a position 
to hold its o^vn against foreign competition. 
Unless the Government of a country has given 
ample opportunities and facilities to its indigen- 
ous industries — especially an important industry 
like Mercantile Marine — ^to develop and rise up 
to the standard of efficiency attained by indus- 
tries of other countries, it cannot have by any 
stretch of the crudest of economic theories an 
excuse to patronise foreign companies, which 
have gro'wn powerful after years of uninterfered 
exploitation. Hence Indian companies should 
be by a gradual process given opportunities to 
attain to the present efficiency in this direction. 
As for economy, if anything, the Indian com- 
panies should be able to manage the service more 
economically. 

No postal subsidies should be fixed by negotia- 
tion but tenders for the service should be invited 
by public advertisements. 

Q. 67. Indian Companies caia-ying Mails 
under contract with the Government should 
be compelled to receive and train a certain 
number of Indian jmuths as Officers on their 
vessels. European companies under similar 
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circumstances should be made to contribute a 
certain amount towards training elsewhere the 
number of cadets to their share. 

Q. 68. If “ all Steamship Companies in India ” 
is meant to include non-Indian Steamship 
Companies 'trading on the Indian coast, as 
stated in reply to Question No. 66 I strongly 
urge the gradual exclusion of the non-Indian 
Companies in favour of the Indian Steam- 
ship Companies. 

Q. 69. There are various such methods 
whereby Indian ilercantile Marine may be 
helped in its development. Among such aids 
may be noted principally the following : — 

(a) Reservation of Inland trade bj^ water to 
Indian shipowners. This trade is 
jiarticularly significant in the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, yet non-Indian 
interests hold the practical mono- 
poly to the detriment of the Indians. 
All sorts of methods seem to have 
been employed by European Com- 
panies to thwart the progress of 
their Indian competitors. The 
prejudice shown by Jute Mills who 
would not allow the usual advance 
of 90 per cent, on value on the pro- 
duction of Shipping documents if 
the goods are shi^jped by Indian 
owned vessels is a scandalous in- 
equity tolerated only by an un- 
sympathetic and alien bureaucrac 3 \ 

(6) AU Pilot services particularly the 
Hoogly Pilot service to be completely 
Indianised and suitable facilities for 
training Indian j’-outbs as Pilots to 
be afforded. In this connection the 
report submitted by the Bengal 
Pilot Service Reorganisation Com- 
mittee may be mentioned. The said 
committee definitely favours the 
selection of local candidates for the 


service and state that once the 
facilities for training Indians and 
Anglo-Indians have been provided 
in India there should be no difSculty 
in recruiting either Anglo-Indians 
or Indians to the service. As for 
devising the means for efficient 
training in this line they depend 
upon the Mercantile JIarine Com- 
mittee. 

(c) Complete Indianisation of the higher 

grades of services under the Port 
Commissioners at aU the Ports in 
India. This refers to a very legiti- 
mate grievance of Indians that they 
have been unfair^ kept out of the 
higher appointments in the admi- 
nistration of the Indian Ports. This 
unsatisfactory state of affahs should 
be immediately stopped and such 
appointments should be Indianised 
thereby assuring for Indian steamers 
genuine sj^mpathj'^ and all necessary 
assistance while in port. 

(d) Preferential treatment by Port autho- 

rities of Indian ornied vessels to be 
insisted upon, and systems such as 
of preferential berths now prevailing 
in the. Port of Calcutta should be 
made subservient to the prior claims 
of Indian owned vessels. 

(e) That in the administration of Ports there 

shall be a majority’’ of Indians on 
the Board. 

(/) Higher appointments in the Customs 
should be Indianised. 

Q. 70. [The Government must devise the 
ways and means for finding the necessarj’- funds. 
I would however suggest that this should prefer- 
ably and principally be done by an export duty 
on all exports out of India. 


Oral evidence, Calcutta, the S7th December 1923. 


President . — Before we begin I should like to 
assure you that this Committee is searching 
for information to advise Government how best 
to start an Indian Mercantile Marine. I do 
not want you to think that we are antagonistic 
to this idea in any w'ay ; we are in favour of 
doing something to encourage Indians to go to 
sea : otherwise we should not have been on this 


Committee. If you do not want to answer any 
questions that are put to j'ou please do not 
hesitate to say so. 

I should also like to draw your attention to 
the second para, of your reply to Questions 1 
and 2 and say that we must be, very careful 
to avoid making aspersions against European 
companies. What we want to do is not to 
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discuss the past, but to advise Government 
liow best we can form an Indian Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q. Are you representing the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company ? 

A. This statement has been submitted in 
ray individual eapacity ; it has nothing to do 
with the Compan^^ The Company lias already 
submitted a separate statement. 

Q. You talk about the impossibility of Indian 
steel shipping companies competing ; but 1 
understand your companj’' is now well-estab- 
lished on the coast ? 

A. Yes, after a very serious frciglit war 
in which thc 3 '' lost something like 110 lakli.s of 
rupees. After a vciy strenuous fight, which 
I think few Indian companies can put up, 
our company has been established to some 
extent. 

Q. If another Jlriti.sli company' eaino to the 
coast, it would have to fight just as hard ; 
it is not peculiar to your eompauv ? 

A. No. 

Q. And rate-M'ars occur even in tlic case of 
other companies it is not peculiar ease of Indian 
companies ? 

A, I cannot saj’ that. 

Q. Don’t j'ou think tliat, if the trade is re- 
served for the Indian .Mercantile .Marine, there 
would be just the same rate-wars between Indian 
companies ? 

A. Not if tlie maximum and minimum 
freights were fixcil. 

Q. You are in favour of botli maximum and 
minimum rates being fixed ? 

A. Tliat is so. 

Q. Who would fix them ? 

A. Government might fix them in consult- 
ation with the ship-owners and shippers. 

Q. Would jmu have a special tribunal 'I 

A. Tliat can be arranged afterwards. A.s 
regards jmur question that rate-wars are not 
peculiar to Indian companies, 1 would like to 
point out one instance. As far ns Calcutta 
is concerned, there is no Conference for Colombo 
and this arrangement of having no Conference 
for ships trading between Calcutta and Colombo 
is put forward just to accommodate European 
shipping companies, because most of the 
companies that trade between United Kingdom 
and the continent lift outward cargo at Colombo 
which space they usually fill in at Calcutta 
with cargo— mostly rice— for Colombo and tliero 
is no restriction on the shippers shipping bj' 
those lines. 

Q. You cannot call going from Calcutta to 
Colombo or from Bombay to Colombo coasting? 

A. It is not coasting in tlic strict sense but 
there is a Conference for Mauritius and other 


ports outside India, but there is no particular 
Conference as far ns Colombo is concenicd and 
no restriction i.s imposed on shippers shipping 
by any stoamor for Colombo. There is consi- 
derable trade between Calcutta and Colombo in 
rice. There are the .same re.slrietion ns in the 
case of Indian const ports applying to shippers 
shipping by an mifside line calling at Galla 
another Ce^don port, but not for Colombo. 

Q. Supposing the Indian Bhippcr.s amnlga- 
inntod together from a national ])oint of view 
to iirovent those rate-wars b.y not accepting 
the reduced rates, would not tliat get over the 
difliculty 7 

A. I am afraid not. Even if tlier' wanted to 
do it, it is not possible for them to do so. 

Q. Arc you by an.y chnneo a Member of the 
Port Commissioners ? 

A. No. 

Q. In your answer to Qne.stion 5 (2) (d) 
and (;/) vou say you would advocate exemption 
of jiort due.s and preferential treatment by 
Port authorities ami eonce.ssions from Port 
authoritie.s to .shippers and consignee.s b^* 
Indian ve.ssels. How arc the Port authorities 
going to carrv on their busine.ss ? 

A. .At present Indian .shi]>ping comjianics are 
so few that in the'beginning or for .some years 
to <‘ome if would not make an appreciable 
diflerenee in the e.irninus of the Jhjrt Cora- 
missioum.s. 

(,y. Unlc.ss you have your Ports kojit up-to- 
date, you will not have trade and you cannot 
order (he Port authoritie.s to waive their fees 
to certain classes of ships only ? 

A. These concessions would ho contrihul- 
ing to create an Indian Mercanfilo Marine 
which in the long run. hj'its increased develop- 
ment, would certainly add to the earnings 
of the Port authorities. ■ 

If there are no ])ort fees or port dues, 
don’t 3 ’ou think it will rather conduce to 
slack Avays ? 

A. I do not advoento total exemption, hul 
onh' some concessions in port fees and port 
dues. 

Q. Siipimsing you went into a dock and you 
had a cargo to disclinrgc whicli you could 
discharge in 4 or 5 days and your up-going 
cargo Avas delivered in 9 days ; if there Avtro no 
port duc.s there Avoiild bo no incentive for an 
Indian ship to unload and load quickly. 

A. I am certain it aa-ouUI not. Every ship- 
OAvnor AA’ho knoAvs his businc.ss is most anxious 
to giA’o his vessel quickest dc.spatch possible 
and a remission of Rs. 40 — 50 per day in the 
port dues AA-ould not in any AA-aj" tend to make 
liim slack in the dc.spntch of his A'es.scl because 
apart from port dues an ordinary A'csselcarrj'- 
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ing about 6,500 tons cargo would cost its owner 
Its. 800 — 900 per daj* in wages, maintenance, 
insurance, etc. Besides the Port authorities 
always take care to see that the ships do not 
occupy their berths longer than the actual 
required period. 

Q, You propose that the management of 
Indian companies should he in tlic hands of 
Indians allowing for not more than two non- 
Indians at the office in the first three years. 
>So you do not object to non-Indians in the 
beginning ? 

A. ISlo, not in the beginning. I think they 
will be essential to a certain extent on account 
of their experience. 

Q. Do you thinlt that plenty of 5'oung Indian 
gentlemen of education would bo likely to come 
forward in the capacity of Officers for the Indian 
Mercantile Marine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Hare you any apprentices in the Scinclia 
Steam Navigation Company ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As Manager of the CompanjV do j’-ou 
think mucii of them ? 

A. I do. I mj’^self was instrumental in ad- 
' vertising for apprentices and I got 200 to 300 
applicants. 

Q. Were they all suitable ? 

A. Not all, but a large number of them were 
suitable. We had only two or three vacancies. 
One of the applicants was a young boy of 
about 18 to 20 years who'was on one of the B.I. 
steamers for some time ; he was an educated, 
young healthy Punjabee and he came to us 
as he had no prospects in the B. I. I recom- 
mended him and he was taken on. He is 
an apprentice on one of our sliips now. 

Q. How long ago was tliis ? 

A. About 6 to 8 months ago. 

Q. Have none of your apprentices completed 
their time ? 

A. No. 

Q. Are they generally satisfactorv ? 

A Yes. 

Q. You are in favour of a training slup ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. You are in favour of its being run entirel3’' 
by State aid ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think it fair that the students 
should paj’^ some kind of fees as they do in, 
.say, the Sibpur Engineering College ? 

A. No. I certainly think that the majoritj’’ 
of the young men who would be coming forward 
to take such training would not be in a position 
to afford fees. 

Q. If a rich man’s son wants to go to sea, 
why should he get free training ? 


A. We are to go b5' the vast majority. 

Q. Do you think the majority would not be 
in a jiosition to pay fees ? 

A. Yes. I had particularly in mind sops of 
sea-faring men, like lascars who could not 
affrod to send their childi’en to sea for training, 
but who could afford to educate their children, 
say, up to the Matriculation. , 

Q. It has been proved for hundreds of jmars 
.. in tlie British Mercantile Marine that the sons 
of seamen do not necessarily- make good officers. , 
They have got to carry out strict discipline ! 
in the sea and I do not suppose even one per | 
cent of the sons of seamen become officers. 
'Why should the sons of Indian seamen have 
this peculiar gift ? 

A. I was considering the question from ano- 
ther point of view. The higher class Brahmins 
are strictly orthodox and would certainly' keep 
out of it. There would only be Muhammadans, 
Christians and Parsees who would take to it. 

Q. We liave had a great many witnesses who 
have told us that a great many Hindus would 
be coming forward. 

A. Not the orthodox Hindus. 

Q. There are plenty of higher class Hindus 
other than Brahmins. The British Mercantile 
Marine would not have been what it is to-day 
if thej' had depended on certain classes of people. 

A. I am afraid I cannot speak very much 
about conditions in England, but if you were to 
draw the Officers for the Indian Mercantile 
Marine from the same social strata as the British 
Mercantile Marine, I am afraid they would 
not be in a position to x)ay fees. 

Q. But the sons of lascars, etc., you refer 
to aie not in a position to become officers. They 
haven’t got the same education as a British boy'. 

A. I am not entirely depending on the sons 
of lascars as I am upon the class of people lilee 
the Muhammadans, Parsees and Christians. 
Parsees can afford to pay' fees to a certain extent, > 
but the Christians and Muhammadans cannot 
afford prohibitive fees. | 

Q. There are plenty of rich Christians and 
plenty of rich Muhammadans. 

A. Not to the extent that we have rich 
Hindus. 

Q. I see that you want subsidies as well 
as reservation of the coastal trade ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. If you had no opposition from non-Indian j 
companies and the coastal trade was reserved j 
for Indian ships, why do you want subsidies as , 
well ? I 

A. I am anxious that Government subsidies | 
should be reserved for the Indian jMercantile 
Marine. ! 
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Q. Do you mean to say tliat you cannot 
make the Scindia Company pay without sub- 
sidies from Government ? 

A. It is not a question of that ; the Indian 
companies should have a prior claim^ on the 
subsidies of the country than the outside com- 
panies. 

Q. Even if they are making a profit ? 

A. Yes. 

Dhoan Bahadur T. Rangachariar. — Q. What 
is the object of a subsidj'^ ? 

A. To encourage the Mercaptile Marine. 

Q. If you are there already, whj' do jmu 
want a subsidy ? 

A. I Avas thinking of the Postal subsidy, 
and not of naAdgation bounties. 

Q. You mean preference of Government 
custom ? 

A. Certainly. 

President. — Q. In your ansAver to Q. 69 (b), 
you say that all Poilot serAuces and particularly 
ibhe Hooghly Pilot serAuce should he complete^ 
Tndianized. Why do you particularlj' mention 
the Hooghly Pilot service and not the serAuce at 
Karachi or Rangoon ? 

A. It is simply because I am a Calcutta man. 

Q. As a matter of fact you have selected 
the most difficult port of all. 

A. I think there would be no difficulty as 
suitable Indians can he trained up. 

Q. In the same ansAver, (o), you say that the 
higher grades of serAuces under the Port Com- 
missioners of all the Ports in India should he 
completely Indianized. What has that to do 
Avith an Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

A. If is a contributory factor which certainly 
adds to the speedy development of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Jlfr. Jadu Nath Boy. — Q. In jmur ansAA^er to 
Questions 1 and 2, you say that during the 
regime of the East India Company export and 
import duties were in many cases tAvice as much 
when carried in other than ‘ British ’ bottoms. 
Did tliis in anj’- Avay injure the development of 
the Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

A. I am afraid it did very seriously hinder 
the development, because I find that Section 
20 of Act IV of George IV Chap. 80 res- 
tricted the natives of India from enjoying 
privileges as British seamen. Section 10 of 
3 and 4, William IV Chap. 54 specifies that no 
goods shall be carried from one British posses- 
sion in Africa or Asia" or America to any other 
British possession, except in a British ship, 
and Section 12 defines what is meant by a 
British sliip, i.e., the Master to he a European 
British subject and three-fourths of the crew 
to be European British seamen. 


Sir J ohn Biles. — Q. Is Avhat you say part of the 
Act or is that your cpmment on it ? 

A. That is part of the Act itself. 

Q. Are you reading it exactly from the Act ? 

A. I have taken an abstract of the Act. 

I haven’t got the Act itself here, but I Avill send 
it up to your Secretary. 

Mr. J adu Nath Boy. — Q. At the bottom of the ’ 
first page in your ansAver to Q. 1 and 2, you 
say that an Indian shipper has to pay for his 
patriotism in supporting an Indian steamship , 
company by the sacrifice very often of the lion’s 
share of his profits, and you say that he has 
to incur the displeasure of his European rivals. 
Will you please explain Avbat you mean ? 

A. If an Indian .shipper finds that he has 
shipments to make to ports like the Persian 
Gulf and Manritius, AA'here the Indian steam- 
ship Co. does not run any service the European 
companies harass him for space in their 
steamers, and often shut it out altogether. 

Q. You mean to say that unless the deferred 
rebate system is abolished and something 
is done to put a stop to rate-cutting Indian 
shipping cannot develop ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that the reservation 
of the coastal trade is necessary ? 

A. It is very essential. 

Q. It has been pointed out to us that in 
no part of the British Empire is there any 
restriction as to the coastal trade, ? 

A. I understand that Australia has reseiwed 
the coastal trade for her OAvn ships. 

Q. In the eAmnt of the coastal trade being 
reserA’ed for Indian ships, would you advocate 
that bounties should be gh'^en ? - 

A. No._ 

Q. You think that the reservation of the 
coastal trade will be sufficient ? 

A. Yes. Let me make my meaning clear ; 
in replying to the President I had particularly 
in view the subsidies for serAuces rendered to 
Government such as., postal subsidies as dis- 
tinguished from KaAngation Bounties. 

Q. In reply to Question 27 you adAmcate 
various forms of State aid including exemption 
from Income tax. 

A. Yes. I do not advocate all these simul- 
taneously. Any or one or more of these can 
be suitably adopted. I tliink that priority 
should certainly be given” to the reservation 
of the coastal trade for Indian shipping ; this 
is very essential and indispensable. 

Q. In that case no bounty is to be given ? 

A. No. 

Q. What about foreign trade ? 

A. I certainly think that foreign trade should 
not be taken in hand until Ave have got a 
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sufficiently good Mercantile Marine to afloi’d 
aigood service on the Indian coast itself. 

I Q. You would tliink of going in for the foreign 
trade after developing the'coastel trade ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. In reply to Question 22 you advocate 
building of ships in India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It has been pointed out to us that no raw 
material is available in India and there is no 
skilled labour and that it would be very difficult 
to develop shipbuilding in this country ; also 
that the climatic conditions stand in the way. 
What do jmu say to that ? 

A. I cannot answer that question ; I am 
not an expert in that line. 

Q. You said that a sufficient number of young 
Indian gentlemen will come forward for sea 
career ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You also said that Hindus who have got 
prejudice will not come forward. 

A. I said that orthodox Hindus would not 
come forward. 

Q. But there are several Hindus who go 
to England ; they have no objection to inter- 
dining, and such people may come forward ? 

A. Yes ; they may. 

Q, You are for having a training ship in 
Indian waters ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. In reply to Question 52 you say that it is 
very doubtful whether the present European 
Steam Ship companies in India and their 
European employees will ever get over their 
race prejudice and treat and train an Indian 
cadet in the same way as they would an 
English cadet. You don’t advocate to put 
Indian lads on European ships ? 

A. I don’t. 

Q. You do not advocate it because European 
owners have got prejudices against takingthem ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Please refer to your answer to Question 
69 {a) regarding reservation of inland trade 
by water to Indian ship-owners. Are you 
engaged in this trade and can you say 
anytliing with authority on the subject ? 

A. I cannot say anything from personal 
knowledge, but the information I have given 
was furnished to me from a very reliable 
source. 

Q. Before mailing the statement, have you 
made' yourself quite sure that it is a fact ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your reply to Question 69 ((?), you say 
that preferential treatment by port authorities 
of Indian-owned vessels should be insisted upon 
and systems such as of preferential berths now 


prevailing in the Port of Calcutta should be made 
subservient to the prior claims of Indian -owned 
vessels. What do you mean by this ? 

A. At present very often Indian sliipping 
companies have to wait for berths as foreign 
steamers like the Japanese have prior claims 
and go in first. I certainly thinlc that Indian 
steamers should have preference. 

Q. In reply to the President you said that 
after sustaining a loss of about 20 lakhs of 
rupees your Company was taken into the 
Conference. Had the agitation in the country 
a great deal to do with it ?' 

A. It is a difficult question to answer. 

Diwan Baliadiir T. Itangacliariar. — Q. How 
long have you been connected ndth the shipping 
trade ? 

A. On the tcclmical side of it, from the be- 
ginning of 1921. 

Q. How long have you been taking interest 
in it ? 

A. Since then. 

Q. What is your authority for the state- 
ment you make in your answers to Questions 
1 and 2 about Lord Amherst’s Government’s 
grant of Rs. 20,000 

A. There was a book published about 1830 
called “ Steam slups in India ’’which gives the 
description of the enterprise. I wiU send that 
book over to your Secretar\\ 

Q. I notice that in your answers you advocate 
both in the matter of navigation bounties and 
construction bounties 500 ton ships as the 
minimum. What size of vessels do you think 
will be suitable for the coastal trade if you want 
to develop the Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

A. I thinlc the larger size ships should have 
preference ; they are more economical to run. 

Q. 500 ton vessels would be too small. Is 
it wise to spend money in bounties for these 
small vessels ?, What would be the minimum 
tonnage you would advocate ? 

A. 500 tons would be about something like 
800 to 900 tons deadweight. 

Q. If you advocate bounties at all, in order 
to encourage larger ships being used, would you 
advocate an increased bounty for them ? 

A. Not only that, but after a certain time I 
should certainly increase the limit also. My 
idea in putting down the smaller ships was to 
encourage even the smaller capitalists to come 
forward. 

Q. Would you really be able to comiretO with 
companies that now run the coastal trade with 
600 ton vessels ? 

A, You cannot. 

Q. Nor would you be able to capture the 
coastal trade ? 

A. You cannot. 
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Q. So 3 ’^our idea being that the Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine should have command of the 
coastal trade, you would advocate larger tonnage 
vessels being used V 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You want reservation of the coastal trade 
for Indian companies ? 

A. That is so. 

Q, Supposing we had an Indian companj' 
with a majority of Indian shareholders as j’ou 
suggest, and Indian Directorate as j'O i suggest, 
what objections have you to European manage 
meat ? Do j'’ou think tliere are Indians udio can 
under- take effective and efficient management ? 

A. I think so. The present daj”^ capitalist 
looldng to the past experience in tiie industry 
will not make bold to come forward Avithout 
Government assistance. 

Q. Assuming that the coastal trade of India 
is reserved for Indian companies ivith a majoritj' 
of Indian shareholders and Indian Directors 
as suggested by jmu, would you leave the actual 
management in the hands of Europeans ? 

A. I Avould prefer to have it in the hands of 
Indians. 

Q, Although thej'’ have no c.vperiencc ? 

A. That is why I have put in two Europeans 
who would guide and assist us ; they will 
be officers in responsible positions. 

Q. I am talking of actual management ? 

A. I Avould prefer that to be in the hands of 
Indians. 

Q. I am asking you to assume two things ; 
in the first place the coastal trade is reserved 
for Indian companies. These companies have 
a substantial majority of Indian Directors and 
Indian shareholders ; the Directors can guide 
the policy and principle of management, but the 
actual management to be in the hands of ex- 
perienced Europeans for the present. What 
Avould you saj’’ to that ? 

A. I think the Directorate Avould be effective 
to some extent onl}^ 

Q. Won’t they lay doAvn the policj' and prin- 
ciple of the Company ? 

A. Not so effectively as the Managing Agents 
would. 

Q. What Indian interests, do you think, 
will suffer if the management is in the hands 
of Europeans ? I want to understand your . 
difficulty. 

A. I feel that the policj’' of the company 
would not be consistent with the legitimate 
Indian aspirations. 

Q. Do you mean to saj' that they Avill not 
carry out the principle ? 

A. I won’t go so far as to say that. I think 
it is the experience of many that Managing 
Agents to a considerable extent even guide 


the Directorate. The Directors not being in 
a jjosition to look into the Avorldng of the 
compan 3 \ would bo guided by these non-Indian 
Managing Agents. 

Q. Are you satisfied that you will be able to 
secure competent Indians in the first instance to 
lake ui) management ? 

A. I am pcrlectl}' satisfied that it would be 
possible to train up Indians for this purpose. 

Q. Dut you cannot all at once begin ? 

A. That is why I have stated that two non- 
Indiaiis Avill assist in the management of the 
companj’. 

Q. I must repeat my question ; what is it 
you fear Avill happen if the management is in 
the hands of Europeans ? 

A. I do not think that Indian interests would 
be so served ns they should be. 

Q. In what matters ? 

A. In various matteis such as the training 
of apprentices and othfr detailed working of 
the company Avhich entirely rest upon the 
Managing Agents. 

Q. Is it not because you judge them by the 
experience they have had as Managing Agents 
under European compnnie.s ? Don’t yon think 
they will pursue an altogether different line 
of business if they serve under Indian com- 
panies V When you put Europeans under 
Indian masters, have j’ou any fear that they 
will not cany out the interest of Indians ? 

A. As far as the individual European officer 
is concerned, lie is ns loj’nl to his Indian masters 
as an Indian would be. But when you place 
them in the position of Managing Agents the 
question ari.ses ns to rvho are the masters and 
I do not think they can serve the Indian in- 
terests as Indian Managing Agents would. 

Q. Managing Agents become unpopular be- 
cause they have to serve a long term of 30 years 
and their term is renewable after that. Sup- 
posing Managing Agents are made to serve for 
a .shorter ireriod. say, 10 j'ears and agreements 
arc made renewable at the will of the Directorate, 
Avould you have airy objection to hnvir g 
European ManagingAgents ? 

A. If the policy of the company is in no 
way jeopardized by having European Manag- 
ing Agents, I do not sec anj’ objection but I 
do not think this is possible. As I look at it, 
I do not think that European Slanaging Agents 
could serve Indian interests as they would 
be served by Indian Managing Agents. If 
you think that Indian interests are perfectly 
safe in the hands of European Managing Agents, 
I have nothing against them. 

Q. You are the Manager of a Company. Do 
you find any difficulty in not having had pre- 
vious experience ? 
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A. No ; I had of course to learn certain things. 

0. Where did you learn them ? 

A. On my own in Calcutta. I found out 

things for myself. 

Q. Is it anything different from, say, the 
Alill business and concerns like that ? 

* A. In the case of the mill business there is 
no particular policy to be followed from a 
national point of view. In this case there is. 

Q. In the matter of developing indigenous 
industries and giving preference to raw pro- 
duct ? 

Ygs* 

Q. Cannot those tilings be determined by 
the Directors ? 

A. If all the details are going to be managed 
by Indian Directorates as previously stated by 
me. I have no objection to European Managing 
Agents. 

°Q. You said that you called foi apprentices 
and tliat you got a large number of applicants. 
How many steamers have you got ? 

_ A. At that time we had seven steamers of our 

Q. If all of them were fully Indianized, 
how many Officers would you have ? 

A. I make it 10 Officers for each steamer, 

including Engineers. 

Q. What prospects did you offer them in your 
advertisement? 

A. In the advertisement itself we did not 
offer them any prospects; we merely gave 
' them an opportunity to get themselves trained 
•without promising them any advancement. 

Q. On those terns you say that several people 

applied ? 

o’ MTiat classes of people were thfey ? 

A We had some Parsees, some Muhammadans 
some Punjabees and also some middle class 

Bengalees. ^ i 

Q. What was their minimum educational 

‘^^i^Matrkulation standard or sometliing like 
that. 

- Q. What minimum age ? 

A. Between 18 and 22. ^ i j ^i • . 

Q. Have any of them yet finished then 

apprentice course ? 

Q. What do you propose to do with them if 
they turn out weU ? 

A. I expect that we shall take them on to 
our ships. 

0. Are they paying any fees i _ 

A. No ; we are bearing all their expenses. 
0. How many have you at present ? 

A. I am afraid I would not be able to ansiver 

that question. 


Q. Who are these middle class people you 
speak about ; are they the ordinary land-owners 
as we know them in Madras and Bombay ? 

A. Pleaders’ sons and merchants’ sons. 

Q. You spoke about high class people who 
obserwe caste scruples. There is very little 
difficulty in that way in Northern India as 
thousands of students belonging to high class 
families go to England. Do you thhilv that 
caste scruples m-e going to stand m the way of 
their sea life ? 

A. Yes. with Brahmins particularly. 

Q. But they form a very small minority ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. You have no fear then that if opportu- 
nities were given Indians would take advantage 
of them ? 

A. I have no fear. 

Q. It has been .suggested to us that as an 
experimental measure we may take a trip 
round the world as it were and give an op- 
portunity for say, 200 or 300 young youths 
in order to see how the system works. Do 
you think that this a a good suggestion to 
be acted upon ? 

A. I will not say so. I do not tliink that 
it had to be done in the case of other countries. 

Q. Do you thinlt that, unless you are able 
to guarantee their future career, any scheme 
for training will succeed ? ■ 

A. No. 

Q. So that a scheme for trauiing should go 
hand-in-hand udth suitable openings for them ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you thinlc such openings can be had 
without developing an Indian Mercantile 
Marine ? 

-4. No. 

Q. Do you object to fair competition ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. AYhat is the unfair competition which 
you have to face ? 

A. The rebate system and other waj^s of 
harrassing shippers; also cutting down rates 
below working level. 

Q. What I understand is that you have to 
compete udth powerful companies which have 
built up a monopoly as it were ? 

A. Yes. 

q' Who entered the field long long ago ? 
A. Yes and reserved it. 

Q. The coastal trade of India, I understand, 
is mostly in the hands of two companies ? 

■ A. That is so. 

Q. And now Scindia has taken a share in it ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Both the companies now hr the field are 
very powerful companies who have considerable 
resources to back them up. 
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A. Exactly. 

* Q. Is that the reason why you advocate 
State aid in order to develop the Indian Mercan- 
, tile Marine ? 

A. Yes. 

, Q. Supposing that by some means you are 
, , able to secure fair competition against the ex’st- 
j ing companies that is to say, by prescribing 
I a minimum rate below which they should not 
' cut down, do you thinlc that any other aid is 
' I necessary ? 

I A. I put the coastal reservation as the most 

! [ indispensable thing. 

Q. How can you treat the existing British 
companies, although they are non-Indians, 
as aliens and exclude them from the coastal 
trade altogether ? 

J A. As for as that is concerned, I do not 
j think there could be any feeling of treating 
them as aliens ; it is only a question of develop- 
f ing ourselves. 

j Q. But they are there already and you want 
to exclude them ? 

I A. I feel that ndthout reserving the coastal 
I trade the Indian Mercantile Marine cannot be 
i developed. 

‘ Q. And total exclusion is necessary ? 

) A. Yes. 

i Q. That means really that you want to treat 
’ ' them as aliens ? 

I A. I won’t say that, because it is not a 
I question of treating them as aliens, it is only 
having a Mercantile Marine of our own. 
t Q. Why do you want that other companies 
] * should be excluded ? 

f ' A. If I think that the future development of 
\ the Indian mercantile marine v ill be hampered 
f by the existence of the monopoly of other 
I companies, I vill certainly say that prohibition 
i , should be placed, not because they are British, 

1 I but because the development of the Indian 
' , mercantile marine is absolutely essential. It 
is absolutely necessary that the British strips 
should keep off for sometime until the develop- 
, ment of our marine is an accomplished fact. 

1 ' Q. I understand that the first thing you want 

is the putting aside of unfair competitions and 
, the second thing is reservation of the coastal 
I trade for Indians ? 
i A. Yes. 

Q. That at once raises the question that we 
are all partners in a common empire ; how can 
you seek to exclude cne partner from enjoying 
the benefits of the other ? 

A. You look at it from the point of view of 
! exclusion, while I view it from the point of view 
of development. If they really look upon the 
Indians as members of the same Empire and if 
our development is in some way hampered by 


their presence let them keep off for some time 
until our development is assured. 

Q. If the Indian mercantile marine is suffici- 
ently developed and able enough to take care 
of itself, then you would remove the restriction ? 

A. Yes, I would. 

Q. Then you’ would be on equal terms with 
them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Because you are at present unable to 
compete with them on fair terms, you want 
reservation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is merely a temporary reservation in 
order to develop your mercantile marine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you tnink there is any use in merely 
developing Indian shipping without at the same 
time taking steps to develop Indian ship build- 
ing ? „ 

A. I would say that the two should go hand 
in hand. 

Q. To which do you attach greater import- 
ance ? 

A. I think the Indian mercantile marine 
should come first. 

Q. If money cannot be had for both, pre- 
ference should be given to the development of 
the marine and for training ? 

A. Yes. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. To what community do 
you belong ? 

A. 1 belong to the Ben-Israels communit 3 \ 
We follow the J ewish religion. We are supposed 
bj' tradition to have settled down here in 
2000 B. C. Some of us claim that we are one of 
the lost 10 tribes. 

Q. Can you give us any information as to the 
tonnage that existed in the Indian mercantile 
marine between the jmars 1850 and 1860 ? 

A. I have not been able to get that informa- 
tion. 

Q. You dc not know any books that give that 
information ? 

A. Ho. 

Q. With reference to the question cf fixing 
maximum and minimum rates, you state that 
it should be left to some tribunal in which the 
shippers, the shipowners and the Government 
are represented ? 

A. I stated that it should be fixed in consulta- 
tion with shippers and shipowners. 

•Q. Who is to fix it ? 

A. Some special officer of the Government will 
have to do it, conjointly wfith the shipowners 
and shippers. 

Q. Do j’-ou know of any countries where the 
rates are fixed ? 

A. 1 do not know. 
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Q. I have got a statement which gives the 
number and tonnage of vessels as far back as 
1876. We do not know anything earlier ? 

A, I think Mr. Eobertson’s book on “The 
Harbours and Ports of India,” published in 
1873 or 1874 gives the tonnage entered and 
cleared at some of the Madras ports, like Cochin, 
Aleppy, etc., from 1850 to 1870. This book 
does not give any information about total 
trade of India. It eonfincs itself only to a few 
ports. 

Q. I have get a table which gives the tonnage 
between 1876 and 1877, and 1881 and 1882. 
But the quantities of tonnage here shown are 
so small that we cannot take any notice of 
them ? 

A. Probably the Indian mercantile marine 
was destroj'ed by that time. 

Q. What is the net gain to India cf this 
proposed mercantile marine ? 

A. If India has a mercantile marine of her 
own, I think the amount that is spent in freights 
will remain in the countiy ; the Mercantile 
marine will find employment for manj’ of our 
young men. Looking at it from an Imperial 
point of view, one other arm of the Empire is 
strengthened. 

Q, How much cf the freights of the existing 
line remain in the countiy ? 

A. A very small proportion. 

Q. You know that about 90 per cent of the 
men employed by the companies are Indians ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know that most of the repairs to 
ships are made in this country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is money remaining in the country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The coal used in the coal trade is money 
spent in the country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much is left after all these ? 

A. But 90 per cent of the Indians employed 
in a ship draw actually much less than what 
the 10 per cent of Europeans draw'. 

Q. Let us suppose that is so, what do these 
10 per cent of Europeans do with the money 
they get here. Surely they spend it in the 
ODuntry ? 

A. A large portion of it goes out of the coun- 
try ; they send it to their families who remain in 
England. 

Q. You think that the families of a major 
portion of the 10 per cent live abroad ? 

A. I have prepared a statement showing the 
earnings of the European officers and the 
Indian crew. 10 officers would be drawing 
about Es. 5,000 including their messing, while 
63 Indians would be drawing Es. 3,000 including 


their messing. This gives a proportion of 3 : 
5, as the proportion of amounts spent in 
wages and victualling of 63 Indians to 10 
Europeans. 

Q. What is the rate that you have put for 
messing ? ^ 

A. I have put 12 annas per head per day for 
the crew and Es. 4 for the officers per head per 
day. 

Q. That is more than w'hat a first class pas- 
senger costs ? 

A. But even if we eliminate victualling 
charges the figures reduced themselves to 
Es. 1,751 for 63 Indians and Es. 3,825 for 10 
Europeans as their monthly wages. 

Q. Out of the total freight earning w’hat 
proportion does this bear ? 

A. That depends upon the particular voyage 
and the particular freight earnings. 

Q. Do you mean to saj* that the European 
officers do net spend anything in this country ? 

A. The}' spend ver}' little. They do not go 
to the shore more than 3 or 4 days in a month. 

Q. What is the particular ship for which you 
have calculated the cost ? 

A. It is not any particular ship. I have 
merely taken a ship which consists of 63 of 
the crew' and 10 officers. 

Q. You assume that all the 10 officers are 
Europeans ? 

A. On the deck side all are Europeans, bu 
on the engineering side, there may be one or 
trvo Indians. 

Q. What about all the other people, the 
steveders ? 

A. So far as European companies are concern- 
ed, most of the higher ranks of the staff are 
Europeans. 

Q. How many ? 

A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. It is a very small proportion ? 

A. Numerically they may be very small, but 
as far as their salaries are concerned the smaller 
number of Europeans will be actually drawing 
ver}' much more than the larger number of 
Indians. 

Q. What about the other things that I men- 
tioned, coal, dock dues and pilotage ? 

A. It is only the European officers that draw 
the pilotage, they take away their savings when 
they go to England. 

Q. They also spend something here in India ? 

A. It is onl}’* a small amount. A substantial 
amount goes out of the country. 

Q. Is there very much in it for India herself ? 

A. I think India loses a substantial amount. 

Q. In order to get that you propose that 
subsidies should be paid ? 

2- D. 
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A. Subsidies should be given to Indian com- 
panies. 

Q. You want subsidies even after reserving 
the coastal trade ? Have j'ou made any 
attempt to estimate the cost of the subsidies ? 
What will be the net gain to India after the 
subsidy is paid ? 

A. I thinlc India will gain much. 

<3. Don’t you think we ought to prepare an 
estimate before we can recommend a subsidy ? 

A. We ought net to look at it from the point ■ 
of view of temporary results ; but we must 
view it from the point of view of results spread 
over a longer period. If the coastal trade is 
reserved for the Indian mercantile marine, 
then all the money that is now going out of the 
country will remain here. 

Q. But you never estimated how much 
India would gain ? 

A. No, not in actual figures. 

Q. In answer to question 22, you say : The 
use of Government dockyards in this connection 
will be essential in the beginning, though after 
the industry is sufficiently ivell established 
Government should retire leaving private 
enteiprise to develop the industry further with 
the help of the Government. What do you 
mean by Government dockyards in that case ? 

A. I think that in the beginning the Govern- 
ment should take the initiative. 

Q. You do not mean the existing doclrj^ards ? 

A. I camiot say whether the existing dock- 
yards are in a position to make a start now. 

Q. Your recommendation is therefore based 
on somewhat incomplete knowledge of the 
existing Government dockyards ? 

A. I do not particularly refer to the existing 
doclryards. If experts advise the Government 
that the existing dockyards are unsuitable for 
the purpose, then they should start new dock- 
.yards. 

Q. So you suggest that new dockyards should 
be started 1 

A. What I want is that the Government 
should take the initiative, whether in the 
present dockyards or in the Government 
dockyards. 

Q. There is only one dockj'ard and that is 
in Bombay ; and so the Government should 
build new dockyards ? 

A. I cannot say whether the present dock- 
yards are suitable for the purpose or not. I 
only want that the Government should take 
the initiative. 

Q. Have you anything to say about the 
smaller ports in India ? 

A. The present seiwice is prejudicial to the 
shipper at the smaller ports. 


Q. Have you any suggestions to make to 
improve the smaller ports ? 

A. I have no other suggestions to make. 
But I th’nk that shipjDers at the smaller ports 
have actually to pajr much higher rates of 
freight than the shippers at the larger ports. 

I have got a statement which shows the trade 
carried on at the larger ports as compared with 
the smaller ports. In Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi, Madras and Rangoon the value of the 
total coastal imports amounted to much over 
Rs. 94 crores between these five principal 
ports while for the 94 subordinate ports, it 
came to only Rs. 21 crores and odd. Similarly 
for coastal experts, the major ports exported 
to the value of over Rs. 82 crores while the 
subordinate ports exported to the value of 
about -Rs. 19 crores. These figures I took from 
a Government publication. 

- Q. That is the present position of trade of 
minor ports as compared ■with the major ports ? 

A. The minor ports are certainly at a dis- 
advantage. 

Q, What is the cause of that ? 

A. To my mind, this is due to the policy 
which the present shipping companies are 
following. Their policy decidedly helps to a 
great extent the raihvay. Less frequent service 
at the smaller ports means a considerable por- 
tion of the merchandise is being diverted to 
the railways. 

/Sir John Biles. — Q. Is there any facility in 
the smaller ports for ships to trade i 

A. Not to the extent big ports have ; still 
the ships of the present companies do go there, 
but not frequently. They visit the smaller 
ports but the facilities are not the same as at 
larger ports. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest by which 
they can be improved to the benefit of India ? 

A. I am afraid I cannot make any sugges- 
tion except that Government should see that 
the development of the smaller ports is not 
allowed to lag behind. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. In reply to Sir. 
Rangachariar I think you told us that you 
first started in the shipping business in 1921. ■ 

A. Yes, in the beginning of February 1921. 

Q. Was it before that you went home to 
Cambridge f 

H. Much before that, 

Q. Were you practising at the bar ? 

A. I was, 

Q. And then you joined the Scindia in 
1921 ? 

A. I joined the Scindia in 1920 ; I was at | 
Bombay in charge of the Share Dej)artment for 1 
a year and they sent me cn here. 
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Q. Keally you had net very much experi- 
ence of shipping business when ycu came over 
to Calcutta ? 

.4. No. 

Q. Ycu picked it up as you went along ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. And managed the Scindia Company in 
Calcutta ? 

.4. Yes ; 1 opened their offices here. 

Q. You have mueh more experience now ? 

A. Naturallr*. 

Q. So you have gained your experience of 
shipping while Manager of the Scindia Com- 
pany ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In jmur answer to Question 5 3 mu have 
put forward a number of suggestions as to 
how State aid should be given ; have you 
formed anj' idea as to what all that would 
total in the way of cost ? 

A. I do not want them to be adopted all 
simultaneously. 

Q. At an 3 ’’ rate I take it that 3 mu agree that 
the cost to the country must be considerable, 
and therefore the cost to the country of establish- 
ing an Indian Mercantile jllarine would be 
considerable ? 

A. I would not call it considerable. 

Q. Would it be small ? 

A. It would not be small either. 

Q. I^think the word ‘ considerable ’ is a good 
■werd to be used here. 

A. To some extent it would be consider- 
ble ; but it would not be small. 

Q. Under existing conditions, do you think 
that the coastal trade cf India is adequately 
served 1 

A. I am afraid not. 

Q. Why, are there too few ships ? 

A^ I ■will not put it dowm as due to few 
ships ; but according to the present policy of 
the companies, trade is concentrated at onty 
the principal five ports. 

Q. With the experience you have you must 
know that it is not pa 3 -ing for a ship to go to 
20 ports when 5 would do. 

A. That is exactly where I say it is not 
adequate. From the point of view of the 
ship-owmers it might be Justified as they only 
think of the gain they are making ; but from 
the point of view of the shippers and con- 
sumers, it is not Justified. Take, for example, 
the Orissa coast. A considerable quantity 
of rice is grown in Orissa and because there is 
no adequate service afforded on the Orissa 
coast, the rice has to be brought all the way 
north to C 5 ic.iitta and shipped south from there, 
with the lesu'lt that the Indian consumer 
actually pa 3 ^s more in the form of freight for 


bringing the rice to Calcutta. If adequate 
facilities were afforded on the Orissa coast, it 
would be very much cheaper to the Indian 
consumer. 

Q. Would you as IManager of the Scindia 
Company suggest that 3 -our ships should go 
into so man 3 >- small ports ? 

A: I certainl 3 ’- think that most of these 
ports could be developed with some assistance 
from Government and that there would be 
ample cargo for ships to fill up at these ports. 
That is why I say that the shipping commirnity 
is not adequately served. 

Q. Why do not some other shipping com- 
panies go into these smaller ports ? 

A. They have got to face the opposition cf 
the present companies, and the present rebate 
agreement is entirely onesided. 

Q. jffest of our witnesses have said that 
the trading needs of the country are adequately 
served. 

A. I must differ from them. 

Q. You would like the Indian coast to be 
served by an Indian Mercantile Marine and 
3 *ou consider it important that the ccastal 
trade should be reserved for Indian ships. 

A. Yes, that is the most essential and indis- 
irensable factor. 

Q. Do 3 mu know how long it has taken the 
existing companies to build up this trade 1 

A, About 50 or 60 r^ears. 

Q. When the 3 ’ started the trade I presume 
that the companies were not in a very strong 
position. Why did net Indian companies start 
then and go into the trade side by side with the 
present companies ? 

A. I put it down to want of knowledge cf 
Steamship operation on their part. 

Q. In less than 60 years ago if there had 
been sufficient enterprise on the part of Indians 
they would have started the trade side by side 
with the existing companies and they pro- 
bably would have been side by side v ith them 
now" ? 

A. There were certain difficulties which 
came in their way, such as rvant of experi- 
ence and want of knowdedge, though I do not 
think enterprise ■was w'anting. 

Q. I have a good experience of the business 
acumen cf Indians in this country aird I con- 
sider that if they had gone into the trade then 
they would have developed the trade side b 3 " 
side with the British companies. The British 
companies by their industry and perseverance 
and after facing heavy losses from time to time 
have now established the trade and some people 
take the view that this is looked upon with 
Jealous eyes by those who did not enter the 
trade 3 "ears ago ? 
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A, I am not aware of the difficulties that 
were existing then and I cannot answer this 
question. 

Q, I agree that there were great difficulties, 
but the difficulties were alike for the existing 
companies as they ivould be for the Indian 
companies ? 

A. The existing companies had the help of 
the Gorernment. 

Q. They had no help from Government. 
There were no mail subsidies until the com- 
panies actually started. 

A. My personal view is that even if an 
Indian company had started, pieference would 
have been given to the European company for 
subsidies. 

Q. You mentioned that you had knowledge 
of the Australian coastal trade having been 
reserved for her coastal ships. Do you know 
whether that has been a success with them ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. One witness who had actually been in 
Australia told us that it had not been a success, 
that the merchants were feeling it keenly and 
that it was a question w'hcthcr the reservation 
would continue. 

Having in view the considerable cost and 
the fact that you propose to do aw'ay with an 
established service which after all most people 
would describe as being efficiently run do you 
think it would be to the benefit of India and tc 
the trade of India goncrall)'^ to replace it by an 
untried service ? 

A. I do not urge the complete elimination 
of British companies ; they should be elimi- 
nated gradually. I do not think W’e have 
at present material to afford a service to cover 
the whole coast of India. 

Q. How do you think that the existing 
companies who have built up the trade at 
great losses would appreciate this process of 
Tailing them ? 

A. I would ask you to look at it from the 
point cf view cf the country. 

Q. Do you think the needs of the wdiole 
country require it or are they the aspirations 
of Pj few people wdio might have some interest 
in shipping ? 

- A. I certainly think that the general public 
stand to benefit by it. 

Q. In spite of paying increased taxes ? 

A. Yes , in the long run. 

Q. In effect you would gradually be replac- 
ing something that exists now by something 
new ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You told us that as the Indian Mercantile 
Marine developed port fees Avould increase. 
How would the port fees increase ? 


A. At present Indian shipping is so insigni- 
ficant that it would not make much difference 
in the income whatever contributory help 
the Port authorities gave by a concesrion iu 
the port dues ; but Inter on wc would have more 
' ships and the result w'ould bo that their sources 
of income would inerease. 

Q. You may have more of Indian ships, but 
there would bo less of Briti.sh ships. Where 
is the increase in the revenue to the ports ? 

A. After the whole of the coastal trade is 
reserved for Indian ships and the Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine is in a pos’tion to hold its own, 

I certainly think that the coastal trade of 
India siiould no longer be reserved for Indian 
shipping. 

Q. In that case how' do you increase the 
trade ? 

A. More shiqw would mean mere revenue to 
the Port authorities. 

Q. With the reservation of the coast, you 
would sec that the freights are not put up unduly 
by li.\ing maximum and minimum rates of 
freight ? ^ 

A. That is so. 

Q. They would have to be fixed oi controlled 
In' sojne Government Department ; is that 
your idea ? 

A. I woxild prefer that done by the ship- , 
owners and siuj)pers themselves, but if Govern- 
ment interference was indispensable, I wouldn’t 
object to it. 

Q. At any rate there would bo some sort of 
control. 

A. Yes, I would prefer mutual agreement 
between the ship-o^vners and shippers without 
Government interference. 

Is there rto mutual arrangement now 2 

A. It ’s vciy much one-sided now. 

Q. Do you think that you would be able to 
build ships in India at a cost which would 
enable you to compete with the cost cf building 
them in, say. Great Britain ? 

A. I am afraid I cannot answer that. 

Q. You would not be surprised if I told you 
that many witnesses have informed us that 
it w’culd cost 25 per cent, more to build ships 
in India. 

• A. I do not think so. 

Q, And presumably to allow the Indian 
Mercantile Marine to start on a fair basis. 
Government wdth Indian built ships w'ould 
have to put up 25 per cent, of the cost 2 

A. Assuming that it is so, it is very essential 
where you have to foster a'^new indigenous 
industry, that the Government and even the 
people of the countrj' have to bear a little 
more burden. 
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Q. I think that most people are agreed that 
it would cost more and we have been given 
convincing reasons. 

A. I would not allow the increased cost to 
stand in the way of ships being built, because 
in the long run the Indians would gain by it. 

Q. In the meantime there would be another 
tax. Do you think that the people of India 
will cheerfully bear any further burden of 
taxation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that the apprentices 
you have in the Scindia ships are likely to 
qualify for Officers ? 

^4. Yes. 

Q. Is their education such as to enable them 
to pass examinations in the theory and practice 
of navigation ? 

A. Yes, that is my experience. The captains 
speak verj' highly of them as regards their 
ability even as far as navigation is concerned. 

Q. To get a Master’s certificate j'cu have 
to pass in the higher standards of theoretical 
navigation and you have to take up the scientific 
side of it. Do you think that the class of men 
j'ou take on as apprentices could pass such 
examinations ? 

A. I think they would. 

Q. In your answer to Q. 69 {/), you say that 
higher appointments in the Customs should 
be Indianized. How is it going to help an 
Indian Mercantile Jfarine ? 


A. I find that if w'e have an Indian officer 
he is more sympathetic and he is .■willing to 
afford better facilities than the European 
officers ; I do not insinuate that the European 
officers do not afford facilities at all ; only the 
Indian officers are able to give us better facilities. 

Q. You want greater facilities at the expense 
of other shipping companies ? 

A. I did not suggest that. 

President. — Q. In regard to the developmert 
of this Indian Mercantile Marine, do you think 
that India should go a. step further and have 
a small Indian Navy ? 

A. I think it will serve the purposes, not 
only Ox India, but also of the Empire. 

Q. Do you think that the classes of officers 
you have suggested, the sons of lascars, would 
make Naval Officers ? 

A. I would want higher classes of officers 
for the Navy. 

Q. Allowing Rs. 5,000 for the officers and 
Rs. 3,000 for the crew of a ship, that makes 
Rs. 8,000 for one ship. Rs. 1,200 is spent 
in the country for the messing of officers, 
leaving only Rs. 3,800 for the officers. Would 
their savings be 50 per cent, of this ? 

A. I w’ould put 75 per cent, as their savings 
and for maintenance of their families. 

So, out of Rs. 8,000 spent for a ship, 
only Rs. 2,500 goes out of the country. 

A. Yes, on each ship for the crew and officers 
only. 

President . — ^Thanks very much. 


Witness No. 43. 

Honorary Secretary, British Indian Association, Calcutta. 
Written statement, dated the 31st August 1923. 


I am directed hy the Committee of the 
British Indian Association to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter No. 112 da'bed the 7th 
March last together with its enclosures and 
in reply to submit the following observations 
on the creation of an Indian Mercantile 
'Marine as recommended in the resolution 
moved by Sir Sivaswami Iyer in the Legis- 
lative Assembly in January last and accepted 
by Government. 

2. The all but complete extinction of the 
ship-building industry and shipping enter- 
prise in India is one of the saddest chapters 
in the annals of British rule in this country. 
Modern researches have conclusively estab- 
lished the fact that the Indians had greatly 
distinguished themselves by their ship- 
building and maritime enterprise since 
several centuries before the commencement of 


the Christian era down to comparatively 
recent times. They had established colonies 
in Pegu, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo 
and even' in the countries of the Farther 
East as far as Japan. They had trading 
settlements in southern China, in the 
Malayan Peninsula, in Arabia, in the chief 
cities of Persia and all over the East Coast 
of Africa. Indeed in ancient times India 
had become the mistress of the Eastern Seas. 
In the words of the German orientalist 
Buhler, ‘ ‘ there are passages in ancient 
Indian w'orks which prove the early existence 
of a navigation of the Indian Ocean ajid 
the somewhat later occurrence of trading 
voyages undertaken by Hindu merchants 
to the shores of the Persian Gulf and its 
rivers.” The finds of Egyptian and Assyrian 
archffiologists furnish ample evidence of the 



oftrh- maritime inierronrsc of India with 
the West. Tile Ajanta paintings, executed 
))Dtn-een tlio .second century B. 0., and the 
eighth century A. D., contain representa- 
tions of Indian sea-going vessels. The fleet 
of Bijnva. wlio made a voyage to Ceylon in 
5o0 B.‘C. and landed there, carried no less 
than fifteen hundred passengers. Speaking 
of the representation of ships in the magni- 
ficent sculptures of the Temple of Borohudur 
in Java, which was colonised hy Indians in 
the first century A. D. and where Indian 
Art reached its highest expression, Mr. 
Havell writes:— “The .ship, magnificent in 
desicn and movement, is a masterpiece in 
itself,” Sir A Phnyro in his “ History of 
Burma ” has proved hy reference to Burmese 
sf-rlpturos and coins that part of Burma and 
Jlnlacca were colonised chiefly from Kolinga 
and Bengal. The “ Travels ” of the Chinese 
pilgrims to India, Fa Hien and Hiuen 
T.«ang hear eloquent testimony to the 
remarkable maritime activity of Indians 
from the fourth to the seventh century A. H. 
Mr. Rhys Davids has recorded his conclusion 
that Dravidian sea-going merchants, availing 
themselves of the monsoons, were in the 
habit of trading from ports in the southern 
coast of India to Babylon between the 
seventh and eighth centuries B. C. Bengali 
missionaries wont to China, Korea and Japan 
in the early centuries of the Christian era 
to preach Buddhism and some of the scrip- 
ttires proicrvcd in the Horiuzi temple of 
Japan are written in Bengali characters of 
the eleventh century A. D. As Mr. Okakura 
writes in his “ Ideals of the East ” — “ Down 
to the days of the Mahomedan conquest 
went, by the ancient highways of the sea, 
the intrepid mariners of the Bengal Coast, 
founding their colonies in Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra and binding China and India fast 
in mutual intercourse.” Coming to com- 
paratively recent times we find the foreign 
traveller Yarthema leaving an interesting 
account of ship-building at Calicut in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. Writ- 
ing about the same time Nicolo Conti 
save; — “The natives of India build some 
ships larger than ours, capable of containing 
two thousand butts and with five sails and 
as many masts.” During the period of 
Jloghul .supremacy from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century we find in Ai/ern~i- 
Alhnri a detailed account of Akbar’s 
Admiraltv and in Grant’s “ Analysis ” may 
bo found an interesting account of the 
Imperial Kowarra or shipping stationed at 
Dacca. The .4j/ccn also contains an account 
of the shipping and ports in Sind. The 
F.nglish traveller Thomas Bowrey gives mans* 
details about the shipping and commerce 


round the Bay of Bengal and from Mahratta 
history we find glimpses of Mahratta ship- 
ping and maritime activity under Sivaji and 
the Peshwas. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth _ century, Calcutta became a 
centre of shipbuilding activity in consequence 
of the famine in the Carnatic which neces- 
sitated the transport of grain from Bengal 
to the English Settlements on the Coroman- 
del (Coast. From 1781 to 1800 thirty-five 
ships of total tonnage of over seventeen 
thousand tons were built on the Hughli,- 
chiefly at Calcutta. From 1801 to 1821 there 
were built on the Hughli two hundred and 
thirty seven ships of a total tonnage of 
more than one lakh. From the “ Register 
of ships built on the Hughli from 1781 to 
1839 ” it appears that the total number w.as 
three hundred and twenty-six. In this con- 
nection, the testimony of a Frenchman 
Baltazar Solvyns, will bear reproduction 
here. Writing in 1811 he says: — “In an- 
cient times the Indians excelled in the art of 
constructing vessels and the present Hindus 
can in this respect still offer models to 
Europe — so much so, that the Engli.sh, atten- 
tive to everything which relates to naval 
architecture, have borrowed from the Hindus 
many improvements which they have adopt- 
ed with success to their own shipping. The 
Indian vessels unite elegance with utility 
and are models of patience and fine work- 
manship,” 

The extinction of the ancient ship-building 
industry of Iiidia has been brought about by 
the piratical activities in the Indian seas 
of European ship captains in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, by the displace- 
ment of sailing ships by steamers and lastly 
by the iinfair and strangling competition of 
English ship-owners. 

It will be seen that the shipping industries 
of India had an exceptionally brilliant and 
glorious past and now that the pointed atten- 
tion of Government has been drawn to their 
present moribund condition, my Committee 
welcome the present enquiry in the hope that 
something will be done to resuscitate it. 

Ans)t;cr.9 to Questions. 

Q. 1. The present condition of the Shipp- 
ing Industry in India is as bad as it can be, 
as the share of Indian shipping on the coast 
last year was even less than one-seventh of 
the total tonnage employed, while its share 
in the foreign sea-borne trade did not even 
amount to two percent of the whole tonnage 
engaged. 

Q. 2. Wliat principally militates against 
the development of shipping -enterprises by 
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the people of this country is the crushing 
competition of European shipping companies 
who now enjoy what is practically a mono- 
- poly. 

Q. 8 to 5. No substantial progress is 
possible without State aid. The following 
mea'sures may he recommended as being like- 
ly to remove or mitigate to a certain extent 
existing difficulties or disabilities, namely, 
the abolition of tTie system of granting 
deferred rebates which has very property 
been described by the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission as being “ one of the strongest but- 
tresses of monopoly.” The United States of 
America have passed a law declaring this 
system to he illegal and what opinion is 
entertained of this system by the Common- 
wealth Government of Australia would be 
apparent from the fact that they have decid- 
ed to compensate those shippers who would 
patronise the Australian line of steamers in 
case their rebates were confiscated by the 
British Lines which are participators in the 
monopoly. Exemption of Port dues and 
import duties on shipbuilding materials, re- 
imbursement of Canal dues, preferential 
railway rates, cheap loans to ship-owners, 
construction and navigation bounties, 
coastal and admiralty subventions, general 
and special subsidies and reservation 
of the coasting trade to Indian ship- 
ping. In regard to ship-building, the 
Governments of Austria-Hungary, Spain, 
France, Italy, Japan and Eussia grant what 
are called “construction boiinties ” for the 
encouragement of the hxxilding of ships. 
England herself gave a loan of over two 
millions to the Cunard Line for the bxiilding 
of two ships at a rate of interest which was 
lower by two pereent than the market rate. 
Eussia paid more than twentj'-seven million 
pounds in seven years and France paid more 
than a million pounds per annum as navi- 
gation bounties. Austria-Hungary and 
Eussia reimbursed the Suez Canal dues for 
this purpose. Then there is the form of State 
aid linown as conventions which are generally 
given for the carriage of the mails and for 
specific services on particular routes. As 
regards the reservation of the coastal trade, 
the United States, France, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Spain-, IBelgium and japan have 
reserved their coasting trade to shipping 
belonging to their nationals. It will be seen 
that State aid, both direct and indirect, 
has been given for the encouragement of 
shipping by maritime countries such as 
America, Japan, France, Italy, Austria, 
Eussia and Holland and my Committee sub- 
mit that the same principle should be follow- 
ed in India if Indian shipping industry is 
to regain something of its ancient position of 
pre-eminence. 


Q. 6. Legislation is necessary for the pre- 
vention of the payment of deferred rebates 
and of rate wars and of retaliatory or dis- 
criminating practices in respect of the coas- 
tal trade of 'India and for reserving the 
coastal trade to Indian shipping and for 
preferential treatment of such shipping in 
other ways. In this connection my com- 
mittee support the Bill which has been in- 
troduced in the Legislative Assembly by Mr. 
Seshagiri Aiyar. 

Q. 7. Yes. 

Q. S to 14 . My Cotnmittee would prefer to 
leave these questions to the discretion of 
Government guided by experience. 

Q. 15. It is absolutely necessary that this 
should be secured. 

_ Q. 10. My Committee would prefer exclu- 
sion but Government should have power to 
make exception. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. IS. See reply to questions 3 to 5 hut 
this should be done gradually and any 
increase of freight should be provided 
against. 

Q. 19. On the whole favourable. 

Q. 20. Certainlj*. 

21. This question should be decided on 
the advice of experts. But my Committee 
think that ships of 500 tons upwards should 
be built. 

(). 22. Both in private ship yards and in 
Government Doclxj'ards. The former should 
not be excluded. 

Q. 23. It cannot be expected to be any- 
thing but unsatisfactory. 

Q. 24 . Lack of enterprise and of Govern- 
ment suixport. 

Q. 25 avd 20. The situation will auto- 
matically improve when the transport of 
Indian merchandise is controlled by Indians 
and Indian ships are increasingly used for 
the purpose. But in any case State aid 
will be necessary for the present and for 
some time to come. 

Q. 27. Vide replies to questions 3 to 5. 

Q. 2S. Vide reply to question 6. 

9 . 29. Yes. 

Q. SO. Yes, steel only. But for some time 
to come wooden ships are likely to play a 
not xin-important part in the beginning of 
Indian shipping and construction bounties 
should be admissible to them also. 

(?. 81 to So. These questions should be 
decided in consultation with experts. 

Q. 36 to 40 . The wooden ship-building 
industrj- should not be altogether neglected 
and efforts should be made to encourage it, if 
necessary, by State aid of a suitable kind. 

Q. 41- No legislative measures are 
necessary. 
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Q. J2. My Committee - see no reaspn 
against the grant of construction bounties 
to wooden vessels in the beginning, but it 
should not be allowed to continue for a 
long time. 

Q. J'S. My Committee are not in a posi- 
tion to answer this question. 

Q. lilt. My Committee have no reason to 
think otherwise, if attractive prospects are 
held out. 

Q. liO. Certainly it requires the support 
■of Government and should not he left solely 
to private enterprise. 

Q. Jfi. My Committee are inclined to 
favour a preliminary course of instruction 
in a training ship or training establish- 
ment on shore. 

Q. 4?. In India and the training ship or 
'establishment should he provided by Govern- 
ment or supported to the extent necessary. 

Q. 4S. Bj* a system of monthly scholar- 
ships which should defray a substantial 
portion of the cost of training in England. 

Q. .'lO. My Committee have no objection 
to the maintenance charges being met 
partially by the levy of fees. 

Q. 50. For the present a training ship. 
A Nautical College in Indian waters should 
follow later on for the training of Execu- 
tive Officers and Engineers. 

Q. r>l. Jly Committee would prefer that 
the period of apiirenticeship should he serv- 
ed in a sea-going training ship. 

Q. 52. As a rule private shipowners are 
not willing to encourage Indian apprentices 
as they consider that any increase of their 


number will he detrimental to their interests 
in the end. Not in a position to reply, 

Q. 53. Only a portion. 

Q. 54. Partially by premiums and 
partially by carrying freight or Government 
stores. 

Q. 55. Yes. 

Q. 50. To he decided in consultation with 
experts. 

Q. 57. Yes. 

Q. 3S. This will depend upon the number 
of applicants for admission. But at first 
Government will have to bear nearly the 
whole of the expense. 

Q. 50. My Committee have no reason to 
think otherwise. 

Q. 60. Certainly steps should be taken by 
Government and it should not be left to 
private enterprise. 

Q. 01. To be decided in consultation with 
experts. 

Q'. 02. Yes. 

Q. 03. None, but my Committee are not 
aware whether the Civil Engineering College 
at Sihpur and the Thomason Engineering 
College at Boorlri are in a position to give 
theoretical knowledge in IMarino Engineer- 
ing. 

Q. 04. M.v Committee are inclined to pre- 
fer a combined training ship for the Royal 
Indian 3Iarine and the proposed Indian 
Mercantile Marino. - 

Q. 05. Yes, in order to give the movement 
a fair start. 

Q. 00. !My Committee approve of the 
present practice and have no suggestions 
to offer. 


Oral eyidence of Mr. KUMAR PRAMATHANATH ROY, representing the British India Association, 

examined at Calcutta on the 27th December 1923. 


President . — I should like to assure you in 
the first instance that this committee is 
formed by the Government of India for 
the purpose of advising the Government 
how best to create a mercantile marine in 
India and a shipbuilding industry. All of 
us joined the committee because we are in 
favour of it. I trust you will not think that 
the committee is antagonistic to it. The 
only thing is we ought to be very careful 
about the wisdom of our recommendations 
to the Government of India. There is no 
use recommending things which are impos- 
sible either by their course or their unsui- 
tability. We have to be as exact as we 
can. If we seem to criticise you in any way, 
it is only to sift the evidence. Your report 
about ancient shipping in India is very 
interesting. But we have to report on the 
future rather than on th< past. 


Q. You represent the British India Associa 
tion? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Is j’our Association a shipping 
Association? 

.4. No. 

Q. Are you a shipper? 

.4. I am connected with the East Bengal 
river steam service. 

Q. You are not connected with any sea- 
going concern? 

.4. No; I am connected only with inland 
service. 

No doubt inland service is very interest- 
ing, but it can hardly, be called a marine. 
Marine is connected with the blue sea. 

.4. I am not connected with seagoing 
service. 

Q. Several witnesses have recommended 
exemption from port dues; don’t you think 
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it .would hamper the ports if a part of their 
income is tahen away? 

)A. If total exemption is not possible, 
part of the dues may he reduced. 

Q. Are you a port commissioner? 

A. No. 

If you take away the revenues of 
the port, don’t you think the commisisoners 
will object? 

A. It is only partial exemption. More- 
over it is not their only source of income. 

Q. Don’t you think the Commissioners of 
Calcutta will raise a huge cry against the 
exemption ? 

A. I do not think the exemption will 
affect them materially. 

Q, If you cut down their revenues, they 
will surely lorotest? 

A. It is only a partial cut. 

Q. Don’t jmu think that if you exempt 
port dues, it would make the ships a little 
dilatory in their working? 

A. No. 

Q. The ships pay so much per day to the 
port. If you take that away, don’t you 
think there is no necessity for the ships to 
move from the ports? They could stay 
as long as they liked ? 

A. In that case, my idea is that instead 
of total exemption partial exemption may 
be granted. 

Q. You refer to a loan of over 2 million 
to the Cunard Line. I would like to ex- 
plain to you that the money was given to 
the Cunard line because the Government 
wanted the Cunard Line to build ships at a 
speed higher than what would pay them 
commercially. The Government wanted to 
utilise these ships during war and therefore 
they lent this money. It was not in the 
nature of a subsidy. 

A. But, still, the loan helped the line. 

They would not have been given that 
loan if the Government did not intend to 
utilise the services of the ships during war? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tenders for mails are invited from the 
public and mails are not given to any 
particular line without calling for such ten- 
ders. 

A. If the Government want to help the 
Indian mercantile marine, then the Indians 
should be allowed to carry mails. 

Q. They should be given mail contracts, 
because they are Indians? 

A. Yes, to encourage the formation of the 
Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. i?o far as the seamen are concerned, 
you have already got a pretty large number 
of them in the Indian mercantile marine? 

A. Yes. 


Q. If you take my experience as a sailor 
of 40 years, you cannot have a successful 
body of officers unless they come from higher 
classes of men than the seamen. Do you 
think that in India there would be sufficient 
number of higher class well educated men 
coming forward to serve as officers? 

A. They may come forward. 'When they 
find that they are getting as much as they 
deserve for their qualifications, they would 
come forward. 

- Q. The sea is never a well paid profes- 
sion. 

A. If they earn according to their quali- 
fication I do not see any reason why they 
should not come forward. 

(). No sailor gets money according to his 
qualification. The sea is always an ill paid 
profession. 

- A. I think people will gladly come for- 
ward to this profession. 

Q. 'S ou think the Government ought to 
supplv the means to train them as officers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of a training ship, you 
think the Government should pay a part 
of the cost and the boys a portion of it by 
wav of fees? 

A. I think the cost should be wholly met 
bj' the Government. 

(). Take the Sibpur college for instance, 
there the boys do nay some fees. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know why they should not do 
the same thing in a training ship? 

A. I think that in the beginning in order 
to give encouragement to the boys, the 
Government should meet the whole cost. 

Q. The parents who can afford it can be 
asked to pay the fees. 

A. In their case, the Government need 
not pjiy. 

Q. Would you like to have them go to 
the sea all over the world or only to the 
coast of India? 

A. Thej' might begin on the coast of India, 
and afterwards they might go to the whole 
world. 

Q. Do you want an Indian navy side by 
side with an Indian mercantile marine? 

. A. Yes. 

Q. It would not be necessary to have a 
big Indian navy? 

A. No, it would not be necessary. A 
small one will do. 

Q. As a matter of fact, there are onlv five 
big ports which India will have to defend 
in case of war. They are Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and Cliittagong. 

A. Yes. 

0. On board ship, there is no room for 
differences of religion, caste and creed. Do 
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you think that young Indians -without reli- 
gious scruples will come forward to he 
trained for the seafaring profession? 

A. These prejudices are rapidly vanish- 
ing. I think sufficient number of boys will 
come forward. 

Sir Arflnij' Froom. — Q. Are you the secre- 
tary of the British India Association? 

A. Ko, I am only a member of the Asso- 
ciation. I have been deputed by the Asso- 
ciation to give evidence on its behalf. 

Q. Have you had any experience of shipp- 
ing or ship-owing? 

A. Not much. I have had no experience 
of seagoing vessels. 

Q. You have experience only of inland 
vessels. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest some means by which the 
Indian mercantile marine should be estab- 
lished from a financial point of view. 
Amongst them you mention the reimburse- 
ment of canal dues. Are you referring to 
the Suez Canal dues? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who do you think should pay the 
canal dues ? 

A. The Government should pay. 

Q. That is rather a big order. 

A. Here we have suggested the several 
ways in which help can be given by the 
Government. We never meant that all these 
kinds of help should be given. These are 
merely our suggestions. 

Q. From your suggestions I take it you 
recognise that to subsidise or help the Indian 
mercantile marine might be a very costly 
business. 

A. Yes. But people do not grudge this 
cost if they are benefited. 

Q. Y'ou are in favour of an Indian na-vj’? 

A. Yes. 

^.'^That too would be costly? 

A. Yes; withoiit cost nothing can be done. 

Q. India is now paying only a very small 
amount for the protection of the British 
navy._ India pays only £1.00,000 per annum 
That is onlj- a flea bite of the cost of building 
even a few ships for an Indian navy. 
Further there would be the running expenses 
and the expenses for the maintenance of the 
ships. You understand that it would cost a 
Imge amount for India to have a separate 
navy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not suppose that an Indian navy 
would ever he thrust upon India by the 
Admiralty at home. No doubt the Admiral- 
ty would be very pleased if India built her 
own navy because it would reduce the naval 
estimates in England. 


A. Yes. 

Q. India would have to pay part of the 
money that England spends now for the 
upkeep of the navy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You understand that any suggestions 
put forward by India seriously to run its 
own navy would be naturally welcome to 
England because it might relieve the taxa- 
tion at home? 

A. Yes, it would do so. 

Q. Do you consider the foreign trade of 
India is adequately served by the existing 
merchant ships? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the coastal trade -too is adequate- 
ly served? 

A. Yes. 

<2. Your Association wants to establish an 
Indian mercantile marine to replace the 
whole or part of the established com- 
panies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does j’our Association consider that the 
trade {<f India would be benefited by this 
change ? 

A. To some extent it will benefit India, 
because all the money earned by way oP 
freight will remain here. If the money 
remains liere’ it means greater facilities to 
trade.- 

Q. The opinion of your Association is that 
a lot-of money is made by the existing com- 
panies on the coastal trade? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What rate of interest do you consider 
a fair return on capital? 

A. From 10 to 12 per cent. 

Q. The present companies have been 
established for many years. They were 
started about sixty years ago. In many 
years they have incurred loss ; sometimes 
their dividends were low. The B. I. divi- 
dends have been very low for some years. 
The impression that I have formed from the 
evidence of some witnesses is that they think 
that the existing British companies have 
found a gold mine in the coastal trade. I 
want to tell you 'that we have our bad years. 
The B. I. has never paid till now more 
than 13 per cent. It is not at all, a gold 
mine. In many years they have paid very 
much lower. Is it your idea that it is 
enough if the Indians have their own mer- 
cantile marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be beneficial to the trade of 
the country ? 

A. Yes. The freight earned by the mer- 
cantile marine will remain in -the country. 
This money will be utilised in trade and 
commerce. 
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Q. Are you speaking of the net or gross 
freight? 

A. Net or, gross, it is all the same. 

Q. A great deal of the freight remains in 
the country .P 

A. Only a small portion. 

Q. Do Vou think you are correct in saying 
that only a small portion of the freight 
remains in the country? 

A. Only the crews’ wages remain in the 
. country. 

(). What about the repairs to the ships? 

A. Only a fractional part of the repairs 
is done here. All big repairs are done else- 
where. 

Q. Have you any experience of ship own- 
ing? 

A. No. 

Q. I assure you that repairs to ships form_ 
a very big part of ship owning. 

A. I do not loiow. 

Q. Even siipposing that in the years to 
come an Indian mercantile marine could be 
run as efficiently as the present British 
mercantile marine, is your Association pre- 
pared to recommend that the country 
sliould go througli the intermediary stage 
dxiring which period the trade of India might 
not be served as efficiently as it is to-dav? 
Is it not obvious tliat if you disturb the 
existing services which serve India effi- 
cientlv, you are bound to upset trade? 

A. You can gradually replace the existing 
service. 

Q. Do you think that the existing com- 
panies would stand bv and see themselves 
gradxially driven away? Supposing you were 
in business, would you like to see j-our limbs 
cut off one by one, the arm first, then the 
leg and so on? 

A. I fully realise what you say. The ex- 
isting companies might not look upon it 
with folded hands. It is quite natural. If 
the Indian mercantile marine is to be 
developed, then the British companies have 
necessarily to suffer. 

Q. There are vast tracts in India popu- 
lated by various races. Most of them have 
never seen a ship. Do vou think the people 
of India would cheerfully shoulder tlie in- 
creased taxation for the purpose of develop- 
ing the mercantile marine? 

A. If they understand that it is necessary 
for their own benefit then they would gladly 
pav the taxes. 

(). It would not profit them? 

A. Of course it would profit them only 
later on. In every business one must lay 
out capital and then expect a return. 

One witness told us that if the coastal 
trade was reserved, he would start an 
Indian shipping company immediately. 


What I want to know is whether the people" 
would be benefited. Of course people in- 
terested in Indian shipping might be imme- 
diately benefited. Wliat about the masses? 
Would they cheerfully shoulder the burden of 
increased taxation? 

A. I think they would. 

iS'h- John Biles. — Q. Would you tell us 
what the British Indian Association is? 

A. It is a Landholders’ Association. 

Q. Landholders or owners? 

A. Thej' are the same: there are mer- 
chants too in it. One and the same person 
might be a landholder as well as a merchant. 
All are landholders, some of them being land 
owners and merchants. 

Q. In your reply to Question 24 you say 
that lack of enterprise and of Government 
support are the conditions which militate 
against the development of ship-building in 
India. Are there any Indian ship- 
builders ? 

A. Not to mv knowledge. 

Q. Do you think the same reason applies 
to shipping? 

A. In some cases it migt not, but in the 
mafority of cases, it does apply. 

Q. What is the inducement for a ship- 
builder to put down a ship-yard; would you 
say it is due to lack of enterprise? 

A. As well as lack of Government support. 

Q. Is there not an inducement to make 
profits out of it? 

A. Yec, and to keep' ship-yards engaged in 
commerce. 

Q. Do you think that, if Indians had not 
lacked the enterprise, they would have made 
money by putting down ship-yards? 

A. Not without the help of Government. 

Q. It .seems that lack of enterprise isn’t 
the only reason why they have not develop- 
ed shipbxiilding. 

A. It is not solely due to lack of enter- 
prise. 

Q. Your experience in shipping is confin- 
ed to river ships? 

A. Yes, inland shipping. 

Q. What is your particular function in 
the shipping business? 

A. I am a member of the Managing 
Agencv firm. 

Q. Do you understand all about river 
shins ? 

A. To some extent. 

0. Tell us what part you take charge of. 

A. I take part in general management; 
I have no experience of engines and boilers. 

Q. Yours is a general business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your reply to Questions 2-5 and 25 
you say that “ the situation will automati- 
■callv improve when the transport of Indian 
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merchandise is controlled by Indians and 
Indian ships are increasingly used for the 
purpose. But in any case State aid will he 
necessary for the present and for some time 
-to come.” How do you expect the situation 
in respect of shipbuilding to “ automatical- 
ly ” improve? 

A. When people learn shipbuilding and 
make profits, others will follow their exam- 
ple and take to the line. 

Q. By ‘ Indian ’ ships, do you mean ships 
"built in India? 

.4.. I mean ships built in India and manag- 
ed and controlled by Indians. If this is 
done the demand for ships will he more and 
people will have a chance for building them. 

Q. Will it be more than it is at present? 

A. At present we have no shipbuilding 
at all. 

Q. You will not have 0115 ' more ships 
when they are Indian ships than you have 
at present. Will you tell me what you mean 
by ‘ automatically improve ’ ? 

A. I mean that there will he an increase 
in the number of ships built in India. 

Q. You told us that it was not exactly 
lack of enterprise but lack of profits that 
prevented the Indians from putting \ip ship- 
yards. How will shipbuilding automatically 
improve when the ships are controlled by 
Indians'? 

A. I cannot answer that. 

V Q, Have you made any attempts to cal- 
culate what your suggestions as to subsidies 
and indirect aids will cost? 

A. No. 

Q. Let us suppose they will ; will they then 
be as great as the subsidies that you are 
proposing to give? Have you made any 
attempts to calculate? 

A. I have not done it. 

Q. Is it not a business proposition to do 
it when you make a recommendation like 
that ? 

A. I have not done it. 

Q. A proposal has been made to us to take 
over the existing coastal fleets by the 
Government buying them straightaway. 

'What do you think of it? 

.4. I think it will be a good thing for 
Government to acquire all the existing ships 
gradually. 

Q. Have you any idea as to what that will 
cost? 

A. If the whole of the coastal trade is 
reserved for Indian ships, it might cost 
aboTit 10 to 12 crores. 

_ Q. Ho you think there will be a reasonable 
•dividend on this payment? 

A. I think so. 

Q. If the existing fleet is such a gold 
mine as Sir Arthur says, Government will 


have to pay a good price; will 10 crores 
be sufiicient? 

A. Mj' idea is that 10 to 12 crores will be 
sufficient. . ■" 

Q. Do you think it will be a good thing 
for Government to do? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Will it not be a difficult proposition 
to Indianize the fleets? 

A. At present we might experience little 
difficulty, but gradually all these difficulties 
will be overcome. 

Q. AVhile overcoming it, don’t you think 
that there will be a loss in revenue, say, 
from inexperienced management? 

A. That is the reason why we have sug- 
gested that they should be trained. 

Q. But training takes time. 

A. During the interval expert advice f 
might be taken. 

Q. But expert advice is not enough, don’t 
you want expert control? 

.4. Our suggestion is ‘ give us training 
and then put us in charge.’ 

Q. Would you buy the fleets all at once, as 
it will take time to have competent manage- 
ment ? ' 

A. There are Indian companies who are 
managing now, 

Q. Would you be prepared to manage 
these coastal fleets as efficiently to-morrow 
as they are done to-day? 

A, I do not think that will be possible. 

0. Then you will have to take time. Wliat 
will happen in the interval? 

.4. They might gradually be replaced by 
men ns they are trained. 

Q. You will have the old organization in 
until you have men ready to put them in? 

.4. Not for the management of the con- 
cern, but for the plying of the ships. 

Q. You do not think there would be any 
difficulty in management? 

.4. I do not think so. 

Dlwan Bahadur T. Ban^acharlar. — Q. jMay 
I take it that your Association represents 
people who will have to pay any additional 
burden which may be imposed upon the 
country for the development of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So any additional burden likely to fall 
upon the country will fall upon your people. 

A. That is so. 

Q. If the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee involve additional expenditure, 
either direct or indirect, the burden will fall 
upon people of your class. 

A. Yes. 

. Q. Supposing some recommendations were 
made and in order to meet the cost .thereof, 
an additional surcharge is put on imported 
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goods and exported goods, it will eventually 
fall on the consumer. In the case of imports 
it will fall on the Indian consumer and in 
the case of exports it will fall on the foreign 
consumer. IVill the Indian consumer wel- 
come such a step for the simple idea of 
developing the Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. I think he will cheerfully hear the 
burden. 

Q. What is it that really operates in his 
mind, why does the Indian want the Indian 
'Mercantile Marine? 

A. The Indians feel that once they were 
mistress of the Eastern seas, they could carry 
cargoes to distant parts of the world in 
ships officered and manned by Indians. 

Q. That is the feeling which operates in 
the mind of the ordinary Indian? 

■ A. Yes. 

Q. If the European companies which now 
control the trade, both coastal and oceango- 
ing, had encouraged Indians to become 
officers and otherwise developed a sea-going 
instinct in them during the 60 or 70 years 
that the 5 ’ had mastery thereof, do you think 
the feeling would have, been so strong against 
them as it is now? 

A. No. 

Q". As it is, although the.T benefit by the 
trade with India, whatever the extent of it 
may be. they have done absolutely nothing 
to encourage Indians to take to sea-faring? 

A. Yes, nothing. 

Q. On the other liand, they have done 
everything in their power to crush Indian 
enterprise in this direction. 

A. That is so. 

Q. Is there a strong desire on the part of 
the average thinking Indian for developing 
the Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. Yes, a very strong desire. 

().■ Supposing the Indian Mercantile 
Marine was in the hands of Indian com- 
nanies, would they not place orders for ships 
in India more readily than the foreign com- 
panies do? In fact they have taken no 
steps to develop shipbuilding in this countr.v. 

A. Yes. 

Q. If Indian companies had the control 
of Indian shipping, would they not have 
taken steps to develop shipbuilding in the 
country itself? 

- A. Certainly. 

Q. Is it not becoming a serious problem 
for the middle class young men to find avo- 
cations in the country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, are not thousands 
crowding the legal profession for want of 
another opening? 

A. That is so. 


Q. Does the Indian feel that new openings 
should be laid out? 

A. He does. 

Q. Is it a mere question of calculation of 
rupees, annas and pies which aictuate the- 
Indians in demanding the Indian Mercantile- 
Marine ? 

A. No; there is something more than that. 

Q. If India is to become a self-governing 
country, is it not necessary that the children 
of the soil should have control over the sea- 
trade ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did not these considerations weigh 
with you and the members of 3 ’our Associa- 
tion in making the recommendations that 
thej' liave made? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Are not these reasons accentuated b.v 
the fact that India has a coast line of 
4,000 miles and yet Government have done 
nothing to develop the children of the soil 
to take a sea-faring instinct? Do the people 
feel it? 

A. Very keenl 5 % 

Q. Would any nation tolerate such a posi- 
tion if they have anj' self-respect? 

A. I do not think they would. 

Q. Is there not a feeling of resentment 
against Government on account of their 
neglect in this direction? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not worth while for Government 
to purchase the good will of the people even 
at some cost? 

A. We think so. 

Q.- Supposing a training ship were started, 
do .you think that all at once you can attract 
people to take to it? Is not a great deal 
of trial required? Do you think that one 
year’s trial will be sufficient to see if people 
are prepared to take to sea faring? 

A, Some people will come forward in one 
year, but manj’ may not come just yet. 

Q. Is it not a thing which will have to 
be watched with care and sympathetically 
worked for some time before you revive the- 
sea-faring instinct in the people? 

A. That is so. 

Q. As regards the class from which officers 
are recruited, are not conditions in India 
different from what they are in England? 

A. Y"es. 

Q. Is there much social difference between 
members of different families of Muham- 
madans? By their religion, are they not 
democrats? 

A. Yes. 

([>. In England it is said (and I think it 
is true) that Officers ranks are recruited 
from different sects of people outside thos& 
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who supply the seamen. In India some wit- 
nesses told us that sons of seamen may he- 
eome eligible for officers and it was 'sug^sted 
that they may not be suitable for officers 
from their social position. Do j’ou think 
that this is a great factor to bo taken into 
account? 

A. These considerations are gradually 
Yanisliing. Even the so-called lower castes, 
untouchables and Namasudras have risen to 
posts such as Deputy Magistrates and offi- 
cers grades in the Provincial services. 

Q. Do they find any difficulty in carrying 
on their duties on account of their social 
position ? 

A. No. 

Q. Among the various recommendations 
which you make at the top of page 3 of 
your statement for developing the Indian 
Mercantile Marine for coastal purposes, to 
what do you attach the greatest importance? 

.4,. To navigation bounties and the reser- 
vation of the coastal trade. 

Q. Do you want both? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Is not the coastal trade a paying con- 
cern? 

.4. Yes. 

(?. Why do you want, then, bounties as 
well? 

.4. We have not started the coastal trade. 

Q. But if the coastal trade is reserved for 
Indian ships, why do j’ou want additional 
aid? 

.4. tJnless construction bounties are given, 
how can we build ships in India? 

Q. You can buj' ships if j'ou have the 
necessary capital. 

.4. Government would have to give us 
cheap loans to enable us to buy ships. 

'Nath Boy. — Q. If the business is 
paying then the Indian companies will not 
insist on navigation bounties? 

A. No, they will not. 

Q. As for reservation it is something like 
home trade? 

A. Yes. 

0. Indians have got a claim over that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards British companies who have 
been serving on the coast, you think they 
ought to make room for Indian shipping? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. They can have foreign trade for them- 
selves ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You consider that a dividend of 10 to 
12 per-cent, is quite adequate in business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the bank rate just now? 

.4. It is 7 per cent, now; but usually it 
as only 4 or 5 per cent. 


Q. People will therefore be satisfied if they 
get 7 or 8 per cent, in shipping? 

A. Yes. My opinion is that in shipping, 
the lowest rate is 10 to 12 per cent. 

Q. You know that the shipping industry 
is at present passing through critical times 
and the companies who are now engaged in 
the e.visting trade such as the B. I., declared 
only 8 per cent.? 

.4. Yes. But they did much better during 
the war. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. The maximum 
dividend that they ever paid was 13 per 
cent. ? 

A. That is quite good. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Boy. — Q. As regards the 
transfer of the coastal trade from the present 
companies to the Indians, you say there 
might be some inconvenience during tbe 
transition period? . 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You recommend gradual transfer? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Supposing those who are now serving 
on tbe coastal trade say that they must go 
away just now? 

.4. If they take that attitude we have no 
other alternative than to take the whole 
existing coastal trade at once. 

Q. Aih'll Indian capital bo forthcoming for 
taking the whole coastal trade? 

.4. Some* new companies will bo started. 
When people find there is no competition 
from English companies many Indian com- 
panies will be formed who will compete 
amongst themselves. 

Q. There will bo no inconvenience felt by 
the sbinpers? Will existing facilities bo 
maintained? 

.4. They will compete amongst themselves 
and keep down the rate and maintain these 
facilitic';. 

Q. India is an integral part of the British 
Empire and the coastal trade is well served ; 
why is it that her people arc now asking for 
a subsidised Indian mercantile marine which 
moans additional taxation? 

.4. The Indians are nowhere in the present 
shipping business. Besides a few lascars and 
officers Indians are not employed in a consi- 
derable number in the marine. 

Q. Do you think it is the legitimate aspira- 
tion of the people of this countrj* to have 
a mercantile marine? 

.4. It is quite natural that they should 
desire to have their own mercantile marine. 

Bir .d.riJnir Froom. — Q. You are aware 
that the present companies trading on the 
coast have built up their trade on the coast 
over a period ranging from 60 to 70 years. 
They started in a very small way and it has 
been gradually built up in the face of great 
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difficulties until it reached its present 
dimensions, 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you explain why 60 or 70 y,pars 
ago, the Indians did not come forward and 
•engage in the coastal trade? 

A. They were hampered in different ways. 
They could not stand the competition, 

Q. Where was the competition sixty years 
ago? 

A. Long before that the Indian industry 
had practically died. 

Q. 60 or 70 years ago, there was no mill 
industry in India owned hy Indians, hut now 
there are many owned hy Indians. The 
British companies came along and started 
the (Coastal trade. What prevented the 
Indiaji companies from building up the 
coastal trade? Why should they not have 
done it? 

A. I believe they were afraid of competi- 
tion from British companies. 

Q. Why did they fear the British com- 
panies when they were only just starting and 
when they were not in the same powerful 
condition as they are now? Indian business- 
men for whom I have the greatest admiration 
have shown themselves capable of succeeding 
in many industrial enterprises, why did they 
not come forward to carry on the coastal 
trade? 

A. The Indian shipping industry was ruin- 
ed long before the English companies started 
, the coastal trade. 

Q. If a group of Indian gentlemen sa\v 
that the shipping industry was profitable on 
- the coast 60 years ago, I think they would 
liaA'e gone in for it just as they have gone 
in for the mill industry. But they did not. 
The position is that the English companies 
have now well established themselves in the 
coastal trade and they are now looked upon 
with jealous eyes. There was nothing to pre- 
vent the Indians from availing themselves 
of the opportunity of starting sixty years ago 
a mercantile marine side by side with the 
English. 

A. But you forget the fact that their in- 
dustry was ruined long before the advent of 
the English companies on the coast. 

Q. The ruined industry was about wooden 
ships. When the new steel ship industry 
was introduced, Avhy did not the Indians 
avail themselves of .the opportunity? Don’t 
you think they failed to move with the 
times ? 

A. It was not possible for them to acquire 
steel ships. In India there was only wooden 
shipping. 

Q. I want to remove from your mind the 
idea that the steel ships crushed the wooden 
shipping industry. 


. A. I admit the Indians did not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded them. 

Q. Why? 

Diican Bahadur T. jRangachariar . — Owing 
to the ignorance of the people and the 
apathy of the Government. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. 60 years ago, the 
Indians might have started in this trade but 
they did not, for some reason or other. Now 
that the established companies have suc- 
ceeded, the Indians want to turn them out. 
I am not putting this forward as my view, 
but it might appear so to the ordinary 
businessman. The Indian did not bear the 
brunt of the daj', but now he appeals to the 
Government to turn out the established 
companies. Can you explain this? 

A. Our shipping industry died out long 
before the steel ship industry came into exist- 
ence. 

Q. Wlien Japan started her mercantile 
marine, they had no steel ships. 

A- But the Government of Japan helped 
the people a good deal. Of course I must 
admit that there was some lack of enterprise 
on the part of Indians. 

Q. Then why go to the Government and 
say they did not start a mercantile marine? 

A. In almost every country tHe Govern- 
ment helped the formation of the mercantile 
marine. 

Q. The existing companies got only mail 
subsidies for service rendered. They were 
not in the shape of bounties. There was no 
other support from the Government. 

A. Construction and navigation bounties 
were also given. 

Q. In the coastal trade there was no 
bounty. You know there are two English 
companies trading on the coast and a third, 
an Indian company has also come into the 
trade. I have never been able to understand 
v.diy Indians who are now coming forward 
did not come forward long ago. Why did 
they allow 60 years to lapse? 

A. I already admitted it is partly due to 
lack of enterprise. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You said that 10 to 12 
crores would buy up the existing coastal 
fleet. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you include in that sum the repair- 
ing yards and the various offices in the 
different ports belonging to the companies ? 

A. 10 to 12 crores represents only the cost 
of acquiring the fleets. It may come to 
another 3 or 4 crores to purchase the repair- 
ing yards and the offices. In all it would 
cost about 13 to 16 crores. 

President . — ^Thank you very much. 
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Witness No. 44. 

The INDIAN ASSOCIATION, Calcutta. 
Written statement dated the 4th September 1923. 


In anso'ering the Questionnaire, the Indian 
Association desires to point out that it is 
basing its arguments on the following very 
important facts which hear on the subject. 

(a) The entire trade of India, coastal and 
overseas, is borne almost exclusively in 
foreign bottoms for which she has to pay a 
freight charge of about 35 crores of rupees 

annually. . 

(b) The necessity of a jMercantile Marine 
as a preliminary and even as a part of a 
Navy essential for national defence and 
safety. 

(c) The necessity of finding as soon as pos- 
sible various avenues of employment for the 
educated j’ouths of the country. 

(d) The Board of Directors of the East 
India Company and the Government of 
India helped the development of the British' 
Mercantile IMarine by a discriminating cus- 
toms duty in its favour as against foreign 
bottoms for nearly a century. 

The Association lays particular stress on 
another matter of great importance in this 
connection. The shipping companies now 
carrying on the Indian trade strangle 
Indian shipping companies by such weapons 
as the deferred rebate system and the rate 
war. 

It is, therefore, a legitimate demand of 
Indians, that they should be allowed to save 
the enormous freight charge by carrying in 
their own bottoms first, the coastal trade 
exclusively and secondly, the foreign trade 
gradually. To attain this object, the only 
way open, in the opinion of the Association, 
is ‘state aid, which should take the form 
of : — 

(1) Direct State subsidy to Indian bot- 

toms. 

(2) Reservation of the coastal trade to 

Indian bottoms, and , 

(3) Gradual transfer of the shipping 

companies (their ships, capital, 
administration, etc.) to India and 
Indian Directorates and the re- 
servation of the foreign trade of 
the country to bottoms owned by 
such companies and such com- 
panies only. 

The State should also interfere by legisla- 
tion and otherwise to put down the deferred 
rebate system, the rate war and such other 


practices which hinder the growth of Indian 
industries and particularly the growth of 
an Indian Mercantile Marine. In this con- 
nection,^ the Association desires to extend 
its cordial support to the principles of the 
Bills framed by Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar, 
M.L.A., with a view to reserve the coastal 
traffic of India to Indian vessels and to pro- 
vide for the prevention of the deferred re- 
bates, rate wars and resort to retaliatory or 
discriminating practices in the coastal traffic 
of India. 

The Association thinks that it is not 
necessary for it to answer all the questions 
separately and in detail, but to answer such 
of them as appear to it to be important. 
Answers u’ill also be given to two or more 
questions jointly when their bearing is the 
same. 

Q. 1. The present 250sition of the shipping 
industry in India is very unsatisfactory. 

Q. 2. The causes which militate against 
the development of Indian shipping enter- 
prises are (o) want of encouragement by 
Government, (h) unfair competition of 
foreign shipping companies by the use of 
such weapons as the deferred rebate system, 
the rate war, etc., (c) want of proper train- 
ing for Indians for a sea career. 

Q. 3. Measures to remove or mitigate 
existing difficulties or disabilities are not 
possible without the active help of the State. 
Such help has been given in almost all civi- 
lised countries like Austria, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Japan and 
the United States of America. 

q. I,. Yes. 

q. 5. State aid should take the form of 
construction and navigation bounties, postal 
or mail subsidies, reservation of the coastal 
trade to Indian vessels, cheap loans and pre- 
ferential railway rates, reimbursement of 
canal dues, discrimination in port and dock 
dues and custom duties and training of 
Indians for a- sea career. 

q. 6. Legislative measures suggested in 
the preliminary remarks should be adopted. 

q. 7. Navigation bounties should be given 
to vessels owned by the people of this coun- 
try and on the Indian register and trading 
(a) between Indian ports, (b) befween Indian 
ports and abroad, and such bounties should 
cease in the case of (o) when the entire 
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coastal trade has been taken xip by Indian 
vessels. 

Q. S. No. 

Q. 9. Yes. Tomrage from 500 tons up- 
n-ards speed from 8 Icnots upwards and age 
up to 20 yeai-s. 

Q. 10. The rates of bounty .should bo cal- 
culated at 8 annas per ton of the gross re- 
gistered tonnage up to 4,000 for every 1,000 
knots run at a speed of 8 knots per hour. 
The ve.ssel should carry cargo of at least half 
its carrying capacity. 

Q. 11. Yes, an additioiial 2 per cent, for 
evei-y 500 tons above 4,000 tons and for every 
additional knot per hour above 8 knots. But 
there should be no distinction between vessels 
indicated in Question 7 (a), (h) and (c). 

Q. 12. Yes, there should be a gradual re- 
duction of o per cent, after 10 years if the 
Indian shipping industry has gained a foot- 
ing b 3 ' that time. 

Q. 13. No steamers are built in India at 
present. Foreign built ships owned or char- 
tered by Indians and on the Indian register 
should cnjo\’ the bountj* without the restric- 
tion of being on that register for anj’ defi- 
nite period for the next 10 years. 

Q. l.{. This question may be decided when 
the Indian ship building industry has ad- 
vanced sufTiciontly to make a reduction of the 
bountj' possible. 

Q. lo. Yes. 

Q. 2(5. No racial distinction should bo 
made, but preference should be always given 
to Indians. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

(1. IS. As alreadj' 'stated under the preli- 
minarj' remarks, the Association is in favour 
of the reservation of the coastal trade of 
India to vessels owned or chartered bj' 
Indians. 

Q. 19. The effect has already been referred 
to under the preliminary remarks. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 21. This will depend upon the require- 
ments of the trade. 

Q. 22. Private shipbuilding j'ards arc in- 
do('d desirable, but ns they do not exist at 
pre.sent, Govei'ninent should build such yards 
and after training a sufficient number of 
Indians, sell or lease them out to Indians 
on such conditions as may encourage the 
industry. 

<}. 23. No sliipbuildiug industrj' worth 
the name exists in this country at present. 

Q. 2!t to 20. The answers will be found in 
the preliminary remarks.'" 

Q. SO. Yes. Only vessels comstructed of 
steel of minimum gross tonnage of 500 
should enjoy the bountj'. 


Q. SI and S2. Construction bounty should 
be at the rate of 25 per cent, of the total 
cost of construction divided between the 
hull and machinerj-. 

Q. So. No. But the manufacture of ship- 
building materials in the countrj' should be 
encouraged and when obtainable of the re- 
quired qualitj', their use should be obliga- 
tory. 

Q. SJ/. The importation of shipbuilding 
materials should be free of customs duty. 

Q. S3. Buies should be framed and pro- 
per supervision should be exercised to pre- ' 
vent abuse of concessions. 

Q. SO to JtS. The Association pi'efers not 
to answer these questions. 

Q. 1/4 a«d J/S. Yes. 

Q. .'iG. In the present condition of the 
shipping industry, there should be no hard 
and fast rule requiring a cadet to undergo 
a preliminary training. 

Q. 1/7. Preliminarj- training of cadets 
.should be provided in training ships and 
nautical schools maintained bj’ the Govern- 
ment. 

Q. JiS. Fntil adequate facilities are pro- 
vided in the countrj* for the training of 
cadets. Government should e-stablish a sys- 
tem of scholarships for the purpose. 

Q. iO. Training ships and natutical schools 
.should be maintained bj' Government at 
Calcutta and Bombay. But the fees 
charged should not be such as to prevent 
manj’ from joining the institutions. 

Q. 50. Yes. . 

Q. 51. Yes. The boys should undergo a 
period of apprenticeship in a steamer after 
the preliminarj* training. 

Q. 52. Indian shipping companies will not 
naturally object to take in Indian appren- 
tices but foreign shipowners may look upon 
the scheme with disfavour. Government 
should provide one or more sea going vessels 
for the purpose. 

Q. - 33. It should bo obligatorj* for ships 
on the Indian register to take a fixed num- 
ber of apprentices free of charge. If pre- 
mium has to bo paid. Government should 
paj* a moiety to encourage cadets. 

Q. 5 J 4 . The ship should be provided and 
maintained bj* Government and bj' carrj*- 
ing freight or Government stores. 

Q. 55. Yes. 

Q. .56. No. 

Q. 57. Yes. 

Q. 5S. Two — one at Bombaj' and one at 
Calcutta, maintained by Government but 
small fees may be charged. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

2 E 
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'Q. 60. Yes. , 

63. No. 

Q. 64. A combined training ship for the 
Hoyal Indian Marine and the proposed 
Indian Mercantile will serve the purpose. 

Q. Oj. Yes, Government should award 
scholarships to enable suitable candidates to 
proceed to England with a view to ser\*e 
their apprenticeship at a recognised engi- 
neering firm or dockyard. 

Q. 66. Government should give mail con- 
tracts to Indian shipping companies when- 
ever possible. Such contracts sliould be 


fixed by tenders, ptiblicly advertised, and 
not by private negotiation. 

Q. 67. Steamship companies receiving 
State aid in any shape should be under an 
obligation to accept Indian apprentices on 
their steamers. 

Q. OS. See answer to Question 66. 

Q. 09. See preliminary remarks and 
answers to Question 6. 

Q. 70. As the finances of the country are 
not under popul&r control, it is for the Gov- 
ernment to devise ways and means for 
raising funds for the purpose. 


Cral evidence of Dr.^Pramathanafh Banerjee, D.Sc., representing the Indian Association, Calcutta, 
examined at Calcutta on the 27th December 1923. 


President . — ^I should like to assure 
you that we are only seeking for informa- 
tion so as to advise the Government of India 
as to the best means of starting a Jlorcan- 
tile Marine! There is no one in this com- 
mittee that is not in sympathy with the 
aspirations of the Indians, but we must put 
forward a business-like proposition. If you 
think that any question is objectionable do 
please say so. 

You suggest the gradual transfer of 
the shipping companies to Indians. Do you 
mean the gradual purchase of the present 
lines by the Government of India? 

A. Yes. The idea is that the Government 
should purchase and then sell them to the 
Indian companies. 

Q. You would never have them run by 
'Government? 

A. No. 

Q. How will you bring about the pur- 
chase of the ships? 

A. Not all at once. If necessary legisla- 
tive action will have to be taken. 

Q. How would you commence? Would 
you buy certain ships or in groups? 

A. The Gm^ernment may advertise and 
they may purchase ships belonging to one 
company in one year and those belonging to 
another company in another year and so on. 

Q. Bailing the Indian company, there 
are only two English companies at present? 

A. All the ships may not be bought in 
one year. 

Q. AVould you go about buying them in- 
dividually ? 

A. That would be a matter for arrange- 
ment between the Government and the com- 
panies. 

(1 You object to the deferred rebate 
systpir and rate wars? 

d Te= 

0. Supposing you get the transfer of all 
the English ships to Indian coinpanipi, 


don’t you think that you run the risk of the 
Indian coinpanies starting a deferred re- 
bate sj'stem and rate wars? 

.‘1. Even in their case we would object to 
the deferred rebate system. As regards 
rate wars we would fix maximum and mini- 
mum rates. 

Q. You object to the deferred rebate 
system on principle? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any country which has 
fixed maximum and minimum rates? 

.4. I do not know of any. As regards 
railways the Government fixes the rates. 
I do not think there will.be any difficulty in 
fixing rates ns regards shipping. 

Q. You want State aid in order to help 
an infant industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recommend it as an economic 
proposition ? 

.4. It is not an economic proposition in 
the larger sense, but it is an economic pro- 
position in the business sense. 

Q. You want the rates of bounty to bo 
calculated at 8 annas per ton. Is that 
j'carly or for every voyage of 1,000 knots? 

A. That is yearly. As a matter of fact 
these are details with which we are not 
particularly concerned. These arc mere 
suggestions thrown out to the Government. 

Q. From the witnesses we have to get 
particulars; otherwise we cannot make any 
recommendation to the Government? 

A. The idea is that the rate of bounty 
should be fixed on the combination of the 
tonnage and the knots run. 

Q. You have not worked it out care- 
fully ? 

A. No, as a matter of fact, I did not pre- 
pare this. 

Q. I think you will agree with me that 
in modern trade, 8 knots would be very 
low. 


/ 
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.-1. We do not want to encourage ineiB- 
ciency. I would go further and say that 
the speed should he inoz’e. 

Q. You have also suggested that con- 
struction bounty should he given at the 
rate of 25 per cent, of the total cost of 
construction divided between the hull and 
the machinery .P 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see that you are in favour of having 
training ships and for having fees not too 
high ? 

3.. Y*es. 

Q. A good many witnesses have suggest- 
ed that the training should he absolutely 
free ? 

A. I suggest that the fees should not he 
prohibitive. 

Q. The same kind of fees as we charge in 
scientific institutes? 

A. Yes. 

You want two training ships, one at 
Bombay and the other at Calcutta? Don’t 
you think one would be enough at the 
start? 

.4. One may be sufficient, but then there 
will be jealousy between Bombay and Cal- 
cutta. 

Q. If you have a training ship at Calcutta 
which is a hundred miles away from the 
sea, the boys canonot be imbued with the 
spirit of. the sea ? 

A. True. 

Q. Navigation is a highly developed 
science and it is very necessary that highly 
educated boys should come forward? 

A. The boj’s should have some general 
education. 

Q. Do you think there are sufficient num- 
ber of boys of that description who will 
make efficient officers? 

A. We have got plenty of them. 

Q. Will any of your relations come for- 
ward ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that hand-in-hand with 
an Indian Mercantile IMarine should go an 
Indian Navy which would undertake the 
defence of the great ports of Indiaf* 

A. A Navy is a very costly affair and we 
would rather not go in for it just at pre- 
sent. 

Q. If you reserve the coastal trade of 
India for Indiazi ships and remove -the 
British ships off the coast, would yozi think 
it fair that the British ships should pro- 
tect the Indian coast? 

4. Ultimately we may have to have a 
Navy of our own, but just at present we 
.should not invest any money in this ven- 
ture. 


Q. ]^ut you would invest it in the other 
venture ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any personal interest 
in shipping yourself? 

A. I am neither a shipper nor a ship- 
owner. 

Q. Has the Indian Association any in- 
terest in shipping? 

.4. It is a political body. 

Q. You want to go ahead with the Indian 
Mercantile Marine from a national point 
of view, even if it costs Government a cer- 
tain amount of money? 

4L. Y’^es; I am interested in the economic 
welfare of my country. 

d/r. Jadu Nath Boy. — Q. In your answer 
to the first question yo.u say that India has 
to pay a freight charge of about 35 crores 
of rupees annuall.v. 

A. It may be 35 or 40 crores. The rough 
total average of the trade of India is 500 
or 550 crores and if you take 7 or 8 per 
cent, as the average profit, it will come to 
about 35 or 40 crores. This relates to sea- 
borne trade; it does not include the coastal 
trade. The coastal trade would come to 
about 14 or 15 crores. 

Q. Of this amount some portion is spent 
in the cozintry; the amount that represents 
the profit is the actual drain to the coun- 
try. 

-4. The actual profits, coastal as well as 
ocean trade, would come to about 50 or 55 
crores. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Do you propose 
to calculate ‘freights at 7 or S per cent, of 
the merchandise carried ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that a shipping com- 
pany gets 8 per cent, on the bullion that is 
carried ? 

A. Bullion represents a comparatively 
small portion of the total trade. 

Q. I asked you because it strtick me as 
curious to take a percentage on the value 
of the import and export merchandise. 

A. It is a mere rough calculation. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Boy. — Q. In your answer 
(h) on the first page, j’ou advocate a Navy. 

A. Not immediately. 

Q. Do you consider that by creating an 
Indian Mercantile IVIarine avenues of em- 
ployment will be opened out for the youths 
of the country? 

.4. It is very essential that new avenues 
of employment should be opened out so 
that the question of unemployment may be 
solved to some extent. 

Q. Will you please explain what you 
mean bj’’ the statements you have made in 
(d) of page 1 of your answer? 


a E 2 
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A. If you want to know tlie details I 
would refer you to a little book that I wrote 
some time ago on fiscal policy in India. ^ In 
the appendix to that volume, I have given 
the details. Between -the years 1811 and 
1845 certain regulations were passed which 
encouraged British shipping and gradually 
Indian shipping ceased to form any very 
important part of shipping. 

Q. You say that deferred rehates and 
rate wars stand in the way of the de%'elop- 
ment of Indian shipping? 

A. There are various other things also, 
but these are the two most important wea- 
pons used by the English shipping com- 
panies. 

Q. Eor that reason you want to reserve 
the coastal trade of Jndia for Indian ships 
and also want State aid. 

A. Yes, in order to develop the overseas 
trade. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved for 
Indians, can you expect that the British 
Navy will protect the Indian Mercantile 
klarine? In times of need the Indian Army 
is being utilized for the Empire and in that 
case you can exi^ect the British 'Navy to 
protect the Indian Mercantile Marine; is 
that so? 

A. The Indian Army serves as the Eastern 
base. It has been drafted to various coun- 
tries, to Egypt, Mesopotamia, Europe, etc. 

Q. Your people desire an Indian Navy as 
well ? 

A. Yes, ultimately; but just at present 
we do not want to incur huge expenditure. 

Q. But at present you are going for an 
Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. Yes, immediately. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that India, 
being an integral part of the British Empire 
there is no necessity for a subsidized Mer- 
cantile Marine at the expense of the tax- 
payers. IThat is your idea about it? 

A. It is true that India is an integral 
part of the British Empire, but India 
ought to have a separate existence of her 
own and India cannot have a separate 
existence of her own until she has a Mer- 
cantile Navy of her own. The people of 
India have ''their own interests which are 
not identical with the interests of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain or of Australia and 
while the people of these countries safe- 
guaz’d their own interests, it is absolutely 
essential for India to safeguard her own in- 
terests. 

Q. If the reservation of the coastal trade 
is found to he sufiioient for the development 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine, yott will 
not advocate bounties? 


A. If the whole of the coastal trade has 
been reserved for the people of India I 
wonld not ask for any bounties, because 
there would be competition between .the 
owners of the various companies. 

Q. Do yoli think that by reservation of 
the coastal trade several Indian companies 
will be formed? 

A. They are bound to be formed. 

Q. Don’t you think that the internal 
coastal trade will suffer? 

A. I do not think there is the slightest 
possibility of the coasting trade suffering. 

Q. Do you think that educated youmr 
Indian youths will be coming forward for 
training ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you think that the caste scruples 
Avill stand in their way of entering the sea 
professioh ? 

A. Caste prejudices are dying out gradu- 
ally. 

Q. At present the Indian youths have no 
opportunitj- for training. 

A. None, whatsoever. 

Dttvan Bahadtir T. Bangacliariar, — Q. The 
costal trade of India is now adequately 
served by the existing companies both in 
the shape of quantity and tonnage. Is 
that not so? 

A. Traders do not complain^ but there is 
room for development. , 

^ Q. If there is room for development the 
existing companies will be able to find the 
tonnage. 

A. Tliat is so. 

Q. AYhat, then, is the economic advantage 
to tlie country in developing the Indian 
klercantile jMarine ? 

A. In the first place I want to open out 
avenues of employment for taking the 
young men of India as officers. In the 
second place an Indian' Mercantile Marine 
would give an impetus to the industrial 
development of the country which is at 
present to a considerable extent retarded 
by the fact that shipping is in non-Indian 
hands. 

Q. You mean to say that if 100 steamers 
are required to run the coastal trade of 
India and if you Indianize all, these ships, 
you will be opening out employment for 
1,000 people of various grades. 

A. It will give an opening to about l,oOQ 
to 2,000 officers. 

Q. The second thing you say is that a 
portion of the freight paid will remain in 
the cozzntry. 

A. Yes; that would mean the growth of 
capital in the country for industrial deve- 
lopment. 
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<?. Will you explain what you mean by 
saying that if shipi)ing remained in the 
hands of Indian companies it would bo an 
impetus to the development of industries 
in the country? 

A. Being in non-Indian hands these ship- 
ping companies genorall 3 ’ give preference, 
perhaps in an indirect tvaj’, to foreign 
goods as. compared to Indian goods. The 
state of things would bo reversed and 
Indian shipping companies would perhaps 
give preference to Indian goods; at least 
the liirectors of these companies maj* be 
eonnected tvitb Directors in industrial con- 
cerns in India and thej' would look upon 
industrial concerns more synipnthcticallj' 
and this woiild help the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. 

(}. But does this niiplj* to the coastal 
trade? 

.-I. This docs not applj' to the same extent 
to the coastal trade, but it does to some 
extent apply in tiiat case abo. 

Q. Wlicn there was nothing to prevent 
the Indian pooiilo from embarking u))on 
shipping oO or GO j'oars ago the non-Indian 
companies came into oxistonce and worked 
their way. There was nothing to prevent 
the Indian companies from competing then; 
but they did not. After the existing coni- 
p.mic.s have established themselves, you ex- 
press the de.siro to kill them? 

.1. It is not a desire to kill the existing 
companies, Init it is the desire of Indians to 
have a iNicrcanlile Afarinc of their own. 
The existing companies have endured their 
profits for so many j-enre and now that the 
people of ilie country want to come forward, 
they must give place >to them. 

Q. But you want Government aid as an 
incentive, that is what they saj’. 

.1. Thai is what was done in other coun- 
trie.s. The United States reserved the 
whole of its coastal trade to itself; Japan 
has practically done the same and Aii.strnlia 
has done the same. 

Q. The United Slates did not reserve 
against iUelf. Here is the British company 
<we are .all parks of the Briti.sh Empire) 
supph'ing shipping and you want to oust it 
from its present position. Is the analogj' 
perfect? 

.1. The analogy may not he quite perfect, 
but the United States does reserve ‘tbe 
coastal trade against foreigner.s. 

Q. But the British are not foreigners, are 
they ? 

.4 .-Each distinct class of people will have 
to be taken as an entitj’ by itself in this 
matter. 

Q. That is to say, the coastal trade must 
be considered as a Home concern belonging 


to tbe people of Home, is that what 3 ’ou 
mean ? 

••1. India has a separate entity of its own. 
It maj' form part of tbe British Empire, but 
still tlie fact cannot bo ignored that Indians 
arc not Britishers. 

Q. Bj’ gradually developing j'ourself jmu 
want to extinguish the existing companies 
which now jilj’ on the coast. How can you 
do it without tlicir consent? 

A. That would be a matter of arrange- 
ment between Government and tbe Shipping 
Companies. 

Q. If tlic}' object, would .you adWse that 
tbc.v should be bought up at once? 

/I. If thej- want to soli immediatelj". Gov- 
ernment will have to do it perhaps at a 
pinch. 

Q. You do not think that they should be 
made to lose? ■ 

.1. Tlie.v should not be made to lose; I do 
not want vested interests to be disturbed 
immediately, tlioj- should be given some 
time. 

fj. It has hoen put to us somewhat for- 
cibly that the material advantage to the 
couiHry will not be commensurate with the 
burden which would ‘bo imposed upon the 
country by undertaking this task. The 
money will have to bo found in the .shape of 
taxation ? 

.1. The money will surel.v have to be found 
bj’ the people. 

Q. What is said is that the material 
retiirn for this investment will hot be such 
as to induce a wise man to embark upon a 
proposition ol that sort. 

.1. T do not think so. I hold the con- 
trary view. I am of opinion that the mate- 
rial advantage will bo vorj' great indeed in 
the wa.vs 1 have indicated. 

Q. Do you mean that there will he indus- 
trial development following iipon this? 

.4 . Yes ; and the general spirit of enter- 
prise will ho quickened. 

Will not this also ho the beginning for 
developing a sense of enterprise in tlio 
Indian people so that they may go and com- 
pete with the rest of the world in the ocean 
trade ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Has your Association considered this 
question from the point of view of this bur- 
don which will he imposed on the people? 

A. The question of the incidence of taxa- 
tion is a %'ory complex one. There is no 
doubt that there will he some burden : hut 
what portion will fall niion the people, of tlio 
country’’ and what portion will fall on the 
foroignei's it is very difficult to estimate. 

Q. Let us take the coastal trade first. Do 
you think that the reservation of the coastal 
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trade alone is enough to develop the Indian 
Mercantile Marine? 

A. No. 

Q. ■\^^lat else is needed? 

A. Bounties for the construction of ships 
and navigation bounties. 

Q. In order to get the coastal trade into 
the hands of Indians, -vvhat is needed? 

A. If the whole of the coastal trade has 
been reserved to Indians, no bounties will, 
I think, be necessary. 

Q. In the process of gradual elimination 
what will happen? 

d,. Some bounties will have to be given 
along with gradual reservation. 

Q. "Will you please explain what you 
understand by gradual reservation? 

A. I mean reservation in the course of five 
or six years. 

Q. Supposing there are '100 steamers on 
the coastal trade, how woidd you suggest 
the reservation to be done? 

A. Reserve 20 steamers a year for Indian- 
owned ships. We may start by purchasing 
20 steamers. 

Q. What the Government has to do is to 
bring the whole thing under a license sys- 
tem and reserve 20 per cent, of the licenses 
for Indian-owned ships. Is that so? 

A. In future not only will they have 
licenses, but all registration will be done in 
India. 

Q, You also want bounties to be given to 
them to encourage them to come forward? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Do you think it is really necessary? 

A. It will be desirable to give bounties. 

Q. In addition do you want any protection 
regarding freight rates? 

A. The maximum and the minimum rates 
shordd be fixed and the deferred rebate sys- 
tem should be declared illegal. 

Q. Supposing the whole coastal trade is 
I'eserved for Indians, even then you want 
the fixing of maximum and minimum rates? 

A. Yes, the customers should be protected. 
This protection can be had through legisla- 
tion. 

(?. That is so far as the coastal trade is 
concerned ? What do you suggest for the 
ocean going trade? 

A. I would suggest the giving of naviga- 
tion bounties, construction bounties and 
granting of loans at cheap rates or in lieu 
thereof, you may guarantee a certain per- 
centage of dividend. 

Q. As regards guaranteeing of dividend is 
it irrespective of the fact whether the com- 
pany is working at a loss or not? Suppos- 
ing they are working at a loss of 20 per 
cent , the minimum dividend of 5 per cent. 


would mean that 25 per cent, should be con- 
tributed by Government. 

A. Y^ou must provide safeguards agamst 
inefiiciency. You must create a board which 
will supervise the activities of the companies 
which get bounties. 

Q. Did you calculate the cost of the re- 
commendation which vou make? 

A. No. 

Q. How do you propose to meet the cost? 

A. We have had no practical experience 
of shipping and therefore I hesitate to 
answer that question. But I would certain!}’ 
reserve a certain amount of money every 
year for payment of bounties and for giving 
other aids for the development of the Mer- 
cantile Marine. 

Q. You say the finances of the country 
are not under popular control and so you 
leave it for the Government to devise ways 
and means? 

A. My association has not gone into the 
question. 

Q. What is your opinion about the levy of 
a cargo tax? 

A. That would be the best means of 
raising money. 

Q. Y'ou would not infringe upon the port 
dues ? 

A. That would be the alternative method. 
But the simplest is the cargo tax. The 
amount thus collected may be earmarked 
for the development of the Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q. On whom will this fall? 

A. Partly on the Indian consumer and 
partly on the foreign consumer and the 
foreign merchant. 

(1. Don’t you think that when it falls ^n 
the consumer, it will fall with double effect. 
Although 8 annas is put, the middleman 
will make it Re. 1. 

A. Y'ou may make it less than 8 annas; 
you may levy only 4 annas. 

Q. You will advocate as small a levy as 
possible? - 

A. Yes, so that the consumer may not be 
appreciably affected. 

Sir John Biles. — (1. You do not know any- 
thing about shipbuilding? 

A. No, not at all. 

Q You say that the importation of ship- 
building materials should be free of custom; 
duty? - 

A. It is only when the shipbuilding mate 
rials cannot be had within the country. Ii 
another place we recommend the encoiirage- 
ment of the local shipbuilding materials 
MTien shipbuilding materials are not avail 
able in the country, they should he importec 
from abroad free of customs duty in ordei 
that shipbuilding may be encouraged. 
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Q. Do' you know to what extent things 
cannot he produced in the country now? 

A . It is a very complicated affair ; I have 
not gone into the question. 

Q. You do not know what benefit that 
would he to the Indian shipbuilder? You 
do not know to what extent the free im- 
portation would benefit? 

4. No doubt it will be beneficial; but I 
cannot tell you the exact amount. 

9 . You want an Indian Mercantile Marine 
to safeguard the interests of India? 

A. Yes. 

(?. You have not made any calculations as 
to what it would cost if India is to have a 
Mercantile Marine? 

/I. No; I do not know of any country 
which has launched such a venture after 
calculating the cost at the start. 

Q. You do not know whether it would be 
economically to the interests of India to 
have a Mercantile Marine? 

A. Yes, it would be economically to the 
inteiests of India. 

Q. You assume that other industries would 
be developed in consequence of the develop- 
ment of the Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q You assume that a spirit of enterprise 
will be developed to which, of course, you 
could not give any value except in terms of 
the industrial development? 

A. Of course that spirit can be utilised 
for various purposes. 

Q. You can arrive at no economic con- 
clusion as to the benefits to India? 

A, A spirit of enterprise is always valu- 
able. 

Q. Is it not like taking a leap in the dark 
if j'ou enter upon a thing without making 
the necessai'y calculations as to its cost? 

A. It is not exactly a leap in the dark. 
IVe know that it would cost much hut the 
resulting benefit would more than counter- 
balance the cost. 

Q. It is very difficult to take up your sug- 
gestions unless you can put up figures? 

A. I do not think any country has ever 
reduced the, cost to figures. No country 
launched on these ventures after careful cal- 
culation. 

Q. Have yoxi ever had a country where a 
Mercantile Marine which was functioning 
efficiently was asked to be changed? 

A. The conditions may differ. Whenever 
you liave to take a forward step, you have 
to submit to a certain amount of risk. 

Q. You say a spirit of enterprise wo'uld be 
developed in other industries? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Do they also require subsidies to deve- 
lop the spirit of enterprise? 

A. Some of them may. I am a discrimi- 
nating protectionist. If necessary protection 
will have to be given to those industries 
which do require protection. 

(3. You anticipate, I presume, that the in- 
dustries so developed would be able to com- 
pete with foreign industries ultimately? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before they successfully compete, you 
would protect them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would again have added something 
to your expenses? 

A. Even apart from this question of the 
development of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine, I would protect the industries of the 
countrj’. 

Q. You want to develop them quite in- 
dependently of the development of the Mer- 
cantile Marine? 

A. Yes. 

Sir Arilnir Froom. — Q. You are neither a 
shipper nor a shipowner, nor have you had 
any practical business experience in ship- 
ping? 

A. No. I^ look upon it wholly from -the 
point of view of economics and as one in- 
terested in it. 

Q. You represent a political body and not 
a business body? 

A. Yes, I represent a political body. 

Q. Yoxir association has answered the 
qxiestions from the political point of viexv? 

A. Not exactly from the political point of 
x'iexv but from an economic point of view. 
The economic interests ai'e safeguarded by 
oxxr association. 

Q. In your opinion the trade of the coun- 
try is retarded because shipping is in the 
hands of non-Indians? 

A. The industrial developmeixt of the 
countiy is retarded. If the shipping wei'e 
in the hands of Indians that xx'ould have 
facilitated the industrial development to a. 
great extent. They might have granted 
various sorts of easy terms for the indxis- 
trialists and thereby facilitated the dex-elop- 
ment of. the indxxstries. 

Q. By that remark yoxx do not intend to 
conx^ey to the mind of the committee that 
the exports and imports are at present in- 
adequately served? 

A. They ai'e sei'ved fairly adequately; 
there may be room for improx'ement, but 
there has not been any cause of complaint 
on that scoi'e. 

Q. Whether you are a bxxsinessman or not, 
yoxx can undei'stand that whenever there is 
cargo offei’ing thei'e is generally a big bid 
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for it from shipowners. There has been 
sufficient tonnage coming forward hut they 
have chiefly been non-Indian at present? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Your idea is that this trade should he 
transferred to Indian-owned ships? 

.4 . Yes. 

Q. You think that it wo\dd he economi- 
cally and efficiently run? 

.4. YeSj ultimatelJ^ 

Q. Would there he some intermediary 
stage ? 

A. Sometimes you commit mistakes at the 
time of learning you never learn without 
committing mistakes. 

Q. Y'ou have made some suggestions as to 
how this trade .should he assisted financially 
hy the Government. Has your association 
calculated the cost? 

-4. No, it has not gone into the details. 

Q. You suggest among other things that 
canal dues should he reimbursed? 

.4. That is one of the ways in which Indian 
shipping companies may be helped? 

Q. That left the impression on my mind 
that. you have not calculated the cost? 

A. No, I have not calculated it. 

Q, You suggest tliat owing to shipping 
being in the hands of non-Indians prefer- 
ence was given to foreign goods instead of 
Indian goods. Can you explain that? 

A. Generally raw materials are exported 
from this country and generally manufac- 
tured articles come into the country. That 
has a very adverse effect on the industrial 
development of the coiintry. And if the 
Mercantile Marine were in the hands of 
the people of this country, they woiild look 
after the industrial development more sym- 
pathetically j they would as far as possible 
try to import raw materials into the coun- 
try and expox’t manufactured goods. 

Q. India is a great country of raw mate- 
rials? IWiat raw materials woidd you bring 
in? 

/I. Such raw materials as India does not 
possess. As India is a country of raw 
fhaterials, she could develop manufactures 
more cheaply than other countries and then 
it would be possible for her to export manu- 
factured goods to other countries. 

Q. That is a sort of general idea? Can 
you suggest any practical proposition from 
the point of view of a businessman? 

A. I have not considered it from that 
point of view. 

Q. You want the deferred rebate S 5 ’'stem 
to be made illegal? Have you studied that 
question very closely? Is it the general im- 
pression amongst Indians that it is a dread- 
ful system? 


A. It may not be dreadful in other coun- 
tries, but in India it is so bec.ause it is 
one of the most potent weapons by which 
nascent Indian companies are killed. 

Q. The same would apply to newly started 
English companies also? 

.4. There would be this difference. The 
European companies would be started with 
larger capital and would have a large num- 
ber of exports. It would be very efficient 
from the beginning. The deferred rebate 
sj’stcm Avould not affect the European com- 
panies to the same extent as it would affect 
newly started Indian c*ompanics. 

Q. Then your association is of opinion 
that the reason why a number of Indian 
companies have not succeeded is want of 
sufficient capital behind them and want of 
efficient management? 

.1. Indian caxxital has in the ixast not been 
available to the .same extent ns it is at the 
present moment. At present capital will be 
available if the Indian companies arc 
assuied of success. 

Q. Tiiere I. differ from you. Tiic reason 
why Indian "companies were staffed was 
because there was a lot of loose money lying 
about. 

.4. Just at present lack of capital is not 
the chief hindrance. 

Q. Ho you tliink there is plenty of money? 

.4. I will not say that; but capital will he 
forthcoming if people are assured of ulti- 
mate succe.ss in the venture. 

Q. AVhen wo put money into any enter- 
prise there is an element of risk? 

.1. 'J’hat element of risk is considerably 
enhanced if the newlj- started companies 
have to compete on unfair terms. 

Q. I put it to you, you have no complaint 
agi'.inst the companj’ which seeks to defend 
itself against a now comer? 

.1. That is quite natural. 

Q. Tilo existing companies ixrotected them- 
selves against the new comers not on account 
of an.v racial considei-ation ? Supposing an 
En.glisli company came along, then the ex- 
isting comixanies would equally have pro- 
tected themselves? - 

A. I think it is partly racial also. In 
some instances recourse has been had to the 
political authority to crush a newly started 
Indian company. About 15 years ago a 
shipping company was started in South 
India to cariw on trade between Tuticorin 
and Ceylon. The popular belief was that 
that company was crushed for political 
reason. 

Q. I do not want you to give hearsay 
reports. Can you substantiate that state- 
ment? 
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A. I have no practical experience in the 
matter. But I have heard it stated that 
because a certain person vas the^chief orga- 
niser, the European companies wanted to 
put an end to the company and they did 
succeed in doing so. 

Q. I am sorry you have taken up the 
racial question. The established companies 
would defend themselves in the natural 
course of events against any new company 
coming into the trade? 

.i. In the particular instance I have cited 
above it was purely a racial question. 

President. — Q. On the coast of South 
Africa, the British companies defended them- 
selves against another British company 
coming into their trade? 

.4. It may be trxie. But here there is the 
added difficulty that the competition is 
between Indians and Europeans. 

,Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You are in favour 
of fixing maximum and minimum rates of 
freight? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That would be control? 

A. Yes. ' 

(?. If you were a businessman, I do not 
think you would like control from Govern- 
ment? 

A. Ordinarily I would not, but under 
special circumstances, I would. 

Q. You said that the establishment of an 
Indian Mercantile Jlarine would bring 
about a spirit of enterprise? Can you tell 
me why when the English companies were 
started sixty years ago to carry on the 
coastal trade, this’ spirit of enterprise was 
not forthcoming? 

A. One of the causes was political subjec- 
tion. India was in a decadent condition in 
various ways politically and otherwise. 

Q. How long has the mill industry been in 
the hands 'of Indians? 

A. Only during the last 30 or 40 years. 
The spirit of enterprise in the country is 
growing. 

Q. If Indians had started the shipping 
business 40 or 50 years ago, they could have 
competed successfully ?_ 

.4. There were various difficulties in their 
way; there was no concentration of capital, 
the use of machinery was not well known 
and no help came from Government. 
During less than a period of half a century, 
Japan has made great 'strides in shipping 
because of the help that she received fi'oip 
the Sj:ate. 

Q. The British companies started this 
business in India about 60 years ago. They 


had no help from Government. Why should 
not Indian businessmen or men of spirit 
have come forward at the same time and 
started the shipping enterprise? 

"A. WTien the British started their com- 
panies in India for the first time, they had 
previous experience; they had engaged in 
trade with other countries for a long time 
past. There was at that time the spii'it of 
enterprise in Engalnd. In India that spirit 
was wanting because of various factors and 
one important factor was political subjec- 
tion. India was under foreign rule and 
Indian interests were always sacrificed in 
the interests of other countries. 

Q. I do not think there has been any 
such interference. 

A. I shall give you figures to show how 
Indian industries were killed by England. 

Q. I ask you why the spirit of enterprise 
amongst Indian merchants_^ was not suffi- 
cient to start Indian shipping companies 
when shipping was in a small way. Now 
that British shipping is established, a cer- 
tain section of the Indian Slercantile com- 
munity come forward and ask Government 
to help them to turn out established com- 
panies. "iiTiat I am not able to understand 
is why Indian companies should not have 
gone into the trade, if they had an interest 
in shipping enterprise, years and years ago. 

A. The world is not the same to-day as 
it was 50 years ago. You may as well ask 
v.liy Japan has entered the industrial field. 
Seventy years ago Japan was nowhere. 
India in the year 1923 is different from 
India in the year 1823. Things have 
changed very greath'. 

Q. I do not think your comparison is 
altogether a good one, because Japan had 
not then developed and was not suitably 
served by shipping to develop her Mercan- 
tile Slarine. 

A. Japan had no shipping of her own. 

Q. Nobody would say that India is not 
suitably served by shipping. It appears to 
me that the position now is that there is an 
established trade, and it is an efficient trade, 
which serves India well and it is proposed to 
substitute it by another. I could see and 
understand and sympathise with the aspira- 
tions of Indians to have an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine of their own; if the present 
trade of India was insufficiently served, it 
would obviously have been necessary to re- 
place it, but the state of affairs being as 
they are now (and the establishment of an 
Indian Mercantile IMarine would cost the 
country vast sums of money), are you of 
opinion that the people of this country gene- 
rally would cheerfully shoulder the burden 
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of increased taxation for providing an A. Yes, they will. 

Indian Mercantile Marine? President— Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 45. 

Baku NIL KRISHNA ROY, No. 8, Krishnadass Kundu’s Street, Hatkhola, Calcutta, on behalf of 

Messrs. Sonaton Nittyanundo Roy of Chittagong. 

Written statement. 


Q. 1. Indians have hardly any place in the 
shipping industry in India. It is practi- 
cally a monopoly in the hands of the 
foreigners; and although efforts are being 
made to revive the lost industry, they have 
proved to he too feeble against vested in- 
terests to hear anj’ fruit. It cannot he said 
tr have passed its embryo state and if it 
does, the forces of conflicting interests are 
so irresistable that it cannot possiblj' sur- 
vive its infancy hut for the protection of 
its interests by the State. 

Q. 2. There are many factors which mili- 
tate against the development of this indus- 
try, and principal among them is the callous 
indifference of our Government to Indian 
interest. It is a settled principle with all 
free countries to keep their indigenous in- 
dustries under the protecting wings of the 
State till they can hold their own against 
foreign competition. We are not only 
denied that generous aid, but on the con- 
trary, our Government wink at the unfair 
methods which are invariably adopted by 
vested interests to strangle to death our 
industry at the very infancy. The rebate 
system, the terror of persecution nhen a 
shipper books his cargo by a ship outside 
the “ Conference ” and the cutting down of 
freight to financially cripple their adversary 
are a stafiding menace to healthy competi- 
■feion. It is idle to expect that under such 
stifling atmosphere any industry can be ex- 
pected to survive much less to grow. 

Q. 3. By a gradual process let Indian 
Shipping Companies (including Ceylon and 
Burma) alone carry the coasting trade of 
India, Ceylon and Burma, and by Indian 
companies we mean companies started in 
India with Indian Capital and managed bv 
Indians. 

Government can further expedite the 
healthy development of an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine by adopting the following 
methods : — - 

(1) Making rebate system punishable 

under law. 

(2) Remove all bar, direct or indirect, 

to the exercise of free will of ship- 


pers in respect of shipping their 
merchandise by Indian owned 
vessels. 

(3) Offer Indian Shipping Companies 

facilities to grow in every respect. 

(4) Render ' competition healthy by 

taking serious notice of unjusti- 
fiable reduction in the rates of 
freight. 

(5) Above all start Nautical and Marine 

Engineering Colleges in India and 
train up Indians to become Cap- 
tains and Engineers. 

(6) Save them from avoidable expenses. 
Q. Jj. We think it is imperative so long 

they are not in a position to stand competi- 
tion. 

Q. 5. 1. State guarantee for a part pf the 
capital or for certain dividend. 

2. Mails contracts to be reserved for 

Indian Companies. 

3. Discrimination in port and cus- 

tom dues and dock charges. 

4. Maintenance of Nautical and 

Jlarine Engineering Colleges in 
India and providing there a full 
course of studies for enabling 
Indians to be Captains, Marine 
Engineers and Pilots. ' 

Q. G. See answer 3. 

Q. 7. Yes, between Indian ports and those 
of Ceylon and Bui-ma if the coasting trade 
is not reserved for Indian shipping. 

Q. 8. Yes, see answer 7. 

Q. 9. Gross registered tonnage 1,000 tons. 
Speed .... 7 knots.. 

Age not exceeding . 20 years. 

Q. 10 and 11. An aiJpreciable percentage 
as will encourage the enterprise. 

Q, 12. It is premature to fix a period. A 
revision should be made after 10 years. 

Q. 13. This question does not arise as no 
steamship worth the name is now built in 
India. The bounty should be given to ships 
owned or chartered bj' Indian Companies 
and at present irrespective of where they 
were built. ^ 

Q. 111 . See answers 12 and 13.- 
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Q. 15. Yes. 

Q. IG. No restriction is advocated unless 
it be for political reasons when the decis'ion 
v'ill lie with the Government and the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. IS. What V'C vant is embodied in our 
reply No. 3, paragraph 1. 

Q. 10. It u’ill afford considerable relief to 
shippers. 

It will stimiilate small industries. 

It will enricli India inasmuch as the 
enormous freight money that goes 
out of India will remain in India 
and benefit Indians. 

It will facilitate transit by rail- 
ways. 

Q. 20. Certainly. 

Q. 21. It will depend on the length of the 
route, nature of cargo and condition of 
trade. 

Q. 22. Both in private and Government 
shipyards, and the start should be made by 
Government. 

Q. 23. None to offer as no such industry 
worth the name exists. 

Q. 2i. Shipbuilding is a thing of the long 
past. Expert knowledge is wanting besides 
India is not yet in a position to produce all 
the materials. Huge capital is also neces- 
sary, which owing to past experience of in- 
vestors in these industries has become shy 
and it is doubtful whether the necessary 
capital will come forward readilj’’ without 
Government initiative. Co-operation of 
Government is essential and .should be 
assured. 

. Q. 25.' See answer to Question 3. 

Q. 2G. Absolutely necessary and highly 
desirable. 

Q. 27. See answer to Question 5. 

Q. 28. See answer to Question 6. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 30. To steel vessels and sailing vessels 
of not less than 500 tons. 

Q. SI and 32. A very appreciable portion 
of the cost, say 25 per cent, should be met 
by the construction bounty. 

Q. S-L Jlaterials manufactured in India 
should be used as far as possible provided 
the quality is up to the standard. Mate- 
rials made outside India should be u.sed if 
required. 

Q. SJj. Yes, at leilst 50 per cent. 

Q. 35. A formal declaration may be made 
to Collector of Customs by the shipbuilders 
that the materials for which concession has 
been claimed are required by them for the 
ship or ships (name) which they have under- 
taken to construct; suitable rules may be 


framed to enable the Customs Authorities- 
to maintain efficient supervision. 

Q. SG. The wooden ships are still built in 
India but the industry is dying out. 

Q. 37. The situation is positively unsatis- 
factory. The expenses of running a sailing 
vessel have become so heavy now-a-days that 
profit is almost out of question. Indiscri- 
minate reduction of freight by steamships 
and the existing law which makes it obli- 
gatory to engage certified masters and 
officers and specified iiTimber of crew have 
contributed largely to the decay of this in- 
dustry. 

Q. 3S. Exemption from port and custom 
dues, discretion to engage uncertified but 
experienced master and officers and number' 
of crow deemed necessary, discretion in the- 
matter of engagement of Pilot, exemption 
from forest duty for wood purchased for 
building sailing vessels, State bounty for 
construction and reasonable facility for in- 
surance of hull and cargo of these vesjels, 
may keep the industry alive. 

Q. SO io .{•?. If the concessions asked for 
in answer to Question 38 are made, State- 
aid and legislative measures would not be 
found necessarj'. vSerious difficulty is ex- 
perienced with regard to insurance and in 
the event of the insurance companies deny- 
ing reasonable facilities Goveimment should’ 
cover some risk. 

Q. kh- Undoubtedly. 

Q. Ji5. Government should have taken 
active steps long long ago. Government’s 
apathy in this direction is inexplicable and' 
most unfortunate. 

Q. i,G. He should learn the theoretical 
po7 tion in an institution started for this 
purpose on shore and should have practical’ 
training iir a sea-going training ship to 
complete his coiirse for the B. 0. T. Certi- 
ficate. The B. 0. T. examination should be- 
held here. If financial consideration stands 
in the way refundable scholarships should be 
provided for the training of Indian Marine- 
Officers and Engineers in England. 

Q. 47. A sea-going training ship and" 
Nautical and Slarine Engineering Colleges 
on shore and both in India will answer -the 
purpose They should bo provided and main- 
tained by Government by grant and out of 
fees. 

Q. iS. We prefer training in India. 

Q. 40. See answer to Question 47. Two 
colleges ‘and two ships for Calcutta and Bom- 
bay are preferable. A start may be first 
made in Calcutta or in Bombay. 

Q. 50. See answer to Question 47. 

Q. 51. See answer to Question 47. 

Q. 52. See answer to Question 47. The 
shipowners shall train Indian apprentices 
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•srliose training should entitle them to the 
same privileges as those serving in the train- _ 
ing ships. The number may he fixed in pro- 
portion to the tonnage of the ship. The 
principal objection is perhaps “ racial ” 
more than an 3 rthing else. 

Q. . 54 . Partially by premiums hut mainly 
by carr 3 ’ing freights or Government stores 
-and by grant from Government. 

Q. 55. Yes, both free food and uniform or 
iclothing allowance. 

Q. 56. None to offer. 

Q. 51. Yes. 

Q. 58. In Bombaj' and Calcutta. Reason- 
able fees may he charged but Government 
should bear the major share of the cost. 

Q. 50. Yes. 

(?. 60. Yes, private enterprise should also 
be encouraged but it should not he left en- 
tirely to private enterprise. 

Q. 61. See answer to Questions 46 and 47. 

Q. 62. Some of them can. Full advantage 
should be taken of the existing facilities in 
India. 

Q, 63. None. 


Q. 6i. Present arrangement not adequate 
or satisfactory. See answer to Questions 46 
and 47 ^r what is needed. 

Q. 65. So long as facilities for qualifying 
themselves as Marine Engineer Officers 
cannot be had in India. Government should 
send out boys at their cost and arrange for 
their training in England. 

Q. 66. Mail contracts should he fixed by 
open tenders. A particular Indian coasting 
line should be entrusted to an Indian ship- 
ping concern as an incentive to developing 
the industry, and reasonable subsidy should 
be given. 

Q. 67. The mail ship shall keep appren- 
tices, both for deck officers and Engineers. 

Q. 68. Contract by open tenders. 

Q. 60. See first paragraph of answer to 
Question 3. 

Q. 10. The State should know from where 
to provide it, we would suggest curtailment 
of certain expenditure which we deem un- 
necessary but Government would not agree 
with our view. Hence any suggestion from 
us would be out of i^k^ce. We ore against 
imposition of fresh tax in any form. 


Oral evidence of Bahu Nil Krishna Roy, Representing Messrs. Sonaton Nittyanundo Roy of 
Chittagong, examined at Calcutta on the S8th December 1923. 


President . — I hope you will understand 
•that we are merely seeking information to 
enable us to advise the Government of India 
on this matter of an Indian IMercantile 
Marine. If we put j^ou any questions that 
3 'ou won’t like to answer please say so and 
if you are criticized please realize that we are 
only trying to gain information. I have 
read your replies and as we are a Govern- 
ment Committee I am afraid we cannot 
■deal with 3 'our answer to Questiop 2 where 
- 3 'ou "talk about Government using unfair 
onethods. 

Q. Do 3 "ou come from Chittagong? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is your firm a shipping firm? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a shipper? 

A. I am a shipper and I own ships as well. 

Q. Mliat kind of ships? 

A. Sailing and steamships. 

Q. What steamers have you and where do 
-fhet’ ply? 

.1. One steamer “ Prosperous ” was built 
Iiy us. She trades from Chittagong to 
Rangoon. Rangoon to Madras, Calcutta to 
Aladras, Madras to Calcutta, etc. 

Q. How big is she? 

A. 400 tons deadweight capacity. She 
was built 'during the War. 


Q. Are your sailing ships wooden? 

A. Yes, they are brigs. 

Q. Have 3 'ou built them all yourself? 

A. Yes, we have wooden sailing ships up 
to 1,000 tons carrying capacity. 

Q. I see that in your recommendations the 
most important one is to start Nautical and 
Marine Engineering Colleges in India. 

A. Yes, I would like to have them in two 
places, Chittagong and Bombay. 

Q. But do 3 ’ou think you want one 
straightaway at Chittagong? 

.4 . Yes. Chittagong, being very near to 
sea, is more favourably situated than Cal- 
cutta for the establishment of such a College. 

Q. I agree with 3 'ou, but we cannot ask' 
Government to incur a great deal of ex- 
pondituie for this purpose. 

A. This is an education subject and we 
do not know why we have been left behind 
in general education. AVe strongly recom- 
mend that Government must spend large 
sums of money for this purpose. 

Q. Are 3 mu in favour of free training? - 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are 3 mu in favour of a Nautical Col- 
lege as well as a training ship? 

.4. Yes, both. 

Q. To which would students go first? 
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A. They would first be sent to the College 
to receive their preliminary education there 
and then be sent to the training ships. 

Q. Could they not get thdr preliminary 
education in ordinary schools? 

A. No Nautical curriculum is provided for 
according to the present educational sj’stem. 
' Q. But you do not want a Nautical curri- 
culum at the very start? I did not get any 
Nautical training until I was 13^. 

A. I think it will be necessary to have 
some Nautical training in the schools. 

Q. You are in favour of a State guarantee 
for a part of the capital or for certain divi- 
dend . 

A. That is so. 

Q. Supposing you guarantee 5 per cent, 
and the companj* runs at a loss of 20 per 
cent., would you like Government to pa 5 ' the 
2o per cent. ? 

A. In the beginning they will have to do 
that. 

Q. Do you recommend reserving the whole 
of the coastal trade for Indian ships? 

A. Yes, we do. 

(). In your answer to Question 3 you say 
that bv a gradual process you want Indian 
shipping companies alone to carry the coast- 
ing ti'ade of India, Cejdon and Burma. You 
cannot reserve the coastal trade of Ceylon 
without the permission of the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment ? 

A. We have big rice traders in Rangoon 
and ilk5'ab and the ships that at present are 
used for this trade are chartered by different 
merchants who take them to the Ceylon 
ports. 

Q. What I want to put to you is that the 
Government of India have no power to re- 
serve the coastal trade of Ceylon, because 
Ceylon is a Crown Colony. 

.4. Then the proposal must be abandoned. 

Q. We had so many witnesses who Avanted 
to reserve the coastal trade of India, but 
not many who could suggest reasonable and 
businesslike methods of doing it. Can you 
tell us hoAV you would start this gradual 
process of reservation in the most economi- 
cal and practical Avay? 

A. Indian companies are not able to com- 
pete with outside companies on account of 
the rate Avars and the deferred rebates. 
The rate cutting must be stopped by Govern- 
ment by law and the deferred rebates should 
be made illegal. We AvoAikl then get an ad- 
A'antage over other shippers and Indian com- 
panies can compete. ’ 

Q. IWiat I gather* is that you think that 
if GoA’ernment controlled rates and if the 
deferred rebate system AA'ere made illegal, 
then the Indian shippers wOAild ship in 
Indian ships. Is that so? 


A. Yes, under State guarantee. 

Q. What guarantee Avill Government get 
that the money is safe? 

A. The GoA'ernment Avill see to the Com- 
pany’s position and if it is sound they Avill 
give the guarantee as is done in the case of 
RailAvays. 

Q. It is not the same as Railways; Rail- 
ways riAu on one line. 

A. There are many difficulties and 
obstacles in the case of Railways also. 

Q. Have you ever Iniown of any country 
adopting maximum and minimum rates of 
fi eight ? 

A. I do not knoAV of any. 

Q. Do you Avant bounties on ship-building? 

A Yes. 

Q. Do you build your own wooden ships? 

A. We Avant GoA'^ernment to exempt from 
forest duty the Avoods that are purchased for 
building sailing vessels. 

Q. There is no competition against Avoodeir 
ships and they are a paying business; why 
do you Avant exemption from duty? 

A. There is competition between the 
steamer freight and the wooden freight and 
AA'ooden ships cannot get insurance. 

Q. Why do Indian Insurance companies 
not insAire them? 

A. Thei-e are no Indian Insurance com- 
panies. 

Q. We have had evidence to show that on 
the West Coast, in Cutcli and Kathiawaiv 
there are Insurance companies who insure 
wooden ships. 

A. There are none on this side. 

Q. Is it the ships that you cannot insure 
or the cargo? 

A . Both. 

Q. Do you knoAv Avhy European Insurance 
companies do not insure them? 

4. They assign no reason; they won’t take 
tliem. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Why don’t you put all 
the companies in and make them pay so 
much on a co-operative basis? 

A. That has not been done so far. 

Fresideni. — Q. You stated that in build- 
ing ships you wanted Government to pay 25 
per cent, of their cost. Have you worked it 
oAit and can you tell us on what basis you 
advocate 25 per cent? 

A. Because 75 per cent, is easy to get from 
the people. If people know that Govern- 
ment are there, they are willing to put in 
the necessary capital. 

Q. But why should it be 25 per cent, and 
not 20 or 15 per cent.? 

A. For Public Works I think Government 
pay 25 per cent, and it is put in on that 
basis. 
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Q. As far as an actual Mercantile Marine 
‘ ' for India is concerned, will you agree that 
there are plenty of 3 'oung men suitable to 
become officers? , ^ 

A. Yes. In Chittagong we have 4 Pilots, 

2 Europeans and 2 Indians. The ^Indian 
Pilots are more capable than the Europeans. 
In one instance I had chartered^ a vessel, 
named “ Sutlej ” which was drawing a 
draught 22' 6"; the outer bar consisted of 
! only 16' 2" and the ship was detained one 

' day for high tide. But from a private 

source of information I had, on that parti- 
cular day the outer bar was drawing over 
S' 22' and on account of the detention of the 

' I ship I lost about Es. 5,000 Avhich I could 

have earned had it not been for the slack- 
ness of the Pilot in charge of this vessel. I 
! protested to the Port Officer after this inci- 

i ^ dent to give me an Indian Pilot. In many 

I. i{ cases we have seen that the Indian Pilots 

] have done better than the Europeans; but 

, t all the same they get very low salary while 

' the Europeans get much higher salaries. 

}j Q. Do you know of any Indian Officers 
' j nho have passed the Board of Trade Exami- 
''i, nations for Masters and Mates? 
jjl A. No; but we have many from the 
!, j Madras side who have passed for coasting. 

,1 I Q. "Who is in command of the “ Pros- 

j!, perous”? 

'I J . A Madrassi ; and we have an Indian 
Chief Oflicer. 

I , Q. Do j'ou take any apprentices on Board? 

I A. We have taken apprentices; but we 

i ‘ have no room in this particular steamer 

* “ Prosperous.” 

} I Q. Would you be in favour of India having 
a small Navy of its own? 

’j A. Yes, in defence of its ports and in 

defence of the coast. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. In your reply 
‘‘l' to Question 1 you say that Indian shipping 
,| cannot survive its infancj' but for the pro- 
li’ tection of its interests by the State. Have 
I'l yon any experience of that? 

‘ I A. Yes. I can give you an example in 
i the Eiver Steam service. I had ordered a 
launch from the Eastern Bengal Service, 
Limited, for a marriage ceremony and she 
was aground near the Channel at Joffsher 
behind a steamer. Although she whistled 3 
I or 4 times for help nobody gave any sort 
of help and at the request of the passengers 
and after great difiBcnlty they agreed to the 
Master dragging^ the launch. The result 
was the serang of the boat was dismissed 
from service, because he was helping the 
Indian launch out of a difficulty. Another 
' thing is that if an Indian vessel enters the 
port first she is served last. Great facilities 
are given to the. steamers of the British 


India, Asiatic Steam Navigation, and Ben- 
gal Steam Navigation Companies. 

President. — Q. Do you mean by that that 
the Pilot service is so arranged that the 
British ships have pi’eference? 

.4. That is so. 

Q. Could you let us have a statement 
pioving that? We cannot take hearsay evi- 
dence; we must have direct statements. 

A. I will let you have a statement through 
the Secretary to your Committee. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. You said that 
the serang was! dismissed. Could you also 
let us have a copy of the letter of his dis- 
missal? 

A. Yes, I think I will be able to send you 
that too. 

Q. Are you a shipper by Indian steamers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your experience? 

A. I have found that if I want to ship by 
an Indian-owned shipping con.psnv Bie 
European companies would not' give me 
space in their steamers for my goods to other 
ports. So for the benefit of the other 
ports I am compelled to ship by the English- 
owned companies’ steamers. 

Diivan Bahadur T. Rangachariar. — Q. You 
send 3 -our cargoes to English steamers on 
account of this reasoji? 

A. We ply very small ships and 

although I applied to the Port Officer to 
allow me Indian captains; this was not done. 
After two voyages had been done under diffi- 
cult circumstances, I got the sanction of the 
Indian Government to entrust small vessels 
to the sea-going drivers. 

President.— Q. Had you any difficulty in 
getting Engineers? 

A. There is a clique of the Captains and 
Engineers and they do iiot come to Indian 
steamers. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. You are decided- 
ly of opinion that unless some sort of pro- 
tection is granted Indian shipping cannot 
prosiier ? 

.4. Certain Ij'. ^ 

Q. You have suggested the abolition of the 
Deferred rebate system and the reservation 
of the coastal trade for Indian ships? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The President wms asking you how you 
Avould propose reservation of the coastal 
trade if it is to be gradual. Can you tell 
us? 

A. If the coastal -^rade is reserved at once 
for Indian ships, it wall hamper the trade 
and unless we have strong companies like 
the Scindia we must go step by step. We 
can start with certain ports wdiere trade can 
be easily managed, say between Chittagong 
and Eangoon and Rangoon and Calcutta. 
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Q. You say it should he reserved from one 
j)ort to another. You are in favour of that? 

A. Y'es, at the commencement. 

Q. But the existing companies say that if 
--they are to go they will go to-day. 

A. At the present moment we cannot cope 
with the whole of the trade. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that if the 
coastal trade is reserved for Indian com- 
panies several Indian companies will be 
formed, there will he no dearth of capital 
and that the existing steamship companies 
can he purchased and Indian companies 
floated. "What do you say to that? 

A. I would agree "to this; only if you buy. 
steamers it will take some time to arrange 
everything and in the meantime trade will 
suffer; shippers will have to wait with their 
cargoes. 

Q. You think Indian capital will he forth- 
, coming? 

A. "Yes. 

Q. Would you suggest that Government 
should give cheap loans provided the com- 
panies are sound? 

A. Yes; the company must render ac- 
counts to the Government. I think the Gov- 
ernment should guarantee a dividend of 5 
per cent. 

Q. You also advocate the building of ships 
in this country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Y'ou want 2-5 per cent, of the cost to 
he paid by the Government? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Bo you want this 25 per cent, to cover 
the extra cost of building a ship ? 

A. "Wlien we build a ship, we will submit 
an estimate to the Government. On that 
estimate the Government should pay 25 per 
cent. 

Q. Do you want this 25 per cent, because 
it would cost more to build ships here? 

A . Yes ; if 25 per cent, of the cost is given, 
it will be quite sufficient. When we are able 
to stand on our own legs, we may not need 
any assistance from the Government. 

Q. Can India build ships cheaper than 
other countries in the world? 

A. If we get facilities to bring raw mate- 
rials at cheap rates, then we can build ships 
at prices which would compare favourably 
with those of other countries. 

Q. Have you got skilled labour here? 

A. The skilled labour is available; The 
only thing is we are not able to provide suffi- 
cient workshops for'all tlie‘ skilled labourers. 
- Q. Are you talking of wooden ships?" 

A. No. I am referring to steel ships. 
We have got skilled labourers who never get 
a job according to their merit. In the Tata 


workshops many skilled labourers .are work- 
ing and their merits are well recognised. 

Q. Have you visited the Tata workshops? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You advocate training of Indian ap- 
prentices in Indian waters? 

A. I think the training is the same 
whether it is given in the Indian ocean or 
in the Atlantic ocean. If the apprentices 
are found quite fit in the Indian ocean, 
they will also be fit in the other parts of 
the world. There is no necessity for them 
to go abroad to get themselves trained in a 
Nautical school. 

Q. We have been told that the people of 
India have no love for the sea? 

.1. The Indians have the greatest love for 
the ^ se.a. Before the Christian era, the 
Indians were trading thi'oughout the world. 
They^ sent their ships to Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf. Even at present small ves- 
sels are regularly plying between Alryab and 
Jaffna. The Indians are in charge of such 
small vessels and they safely ply the ships 
to their destination. 

Q. Are they in charge of educated 
Indians? 

A. I am confident that even ordin.ai’y 
serangs, if they are allowed to didve ships 
will prove better than English masters. 
When they have got practical experience, 
why .should they be called upon to have a 
compulsory training? I am quite averse to 
this system. They have the necessary prac- 
tical experience and therefore thej’- should 
be allowed to handle ships single handed. 

Q. Will they not make better masters by 
this training? 

A. If they do the woi'k efficiently then 
why should they be compelled to get a 
training certificate ? 

Q, If they are capable men they can pass 
the examinations very easily? 

A. But the difficulty is that they cannot 
speak English. If the examination is con- 
ducted in the vernaculars, they can secure 
the certificate. 

Q. Are they conversant with modern 
machinery and scientific apparatus? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would Hindiis go to the seafaring pro- 
fession ? 

A. There is no difficulty about that. 

Q. "^^Tll not the caste prejudice come in 
the way? 

A. The prejudice is already vanishing. 

Q. At the present moment Indians have 
got no, opportunity of getting themselves 
trained P 

A. No. The serangs have practical expe- 
rience. . They are at present debarred by 
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/l. I am not talking of the existing Indian 
companies. 

Q. How would your process of reservation 
enable the new Indian companies to come 
into existence all over the country? The 
object is to start several new companies? 
How can that be achieved? If you reserve 
the coastal trade between Rangoon and 
Chittagong and Calcuttaj you suggest no- 
thing for the coastal trade on the west? 

A. The western ports can be looked after 
by the Scindia company, 

Q. Supposing you reserve the coastal trade 
at the rate of 20 per cent, every year, can 
you not bring about a complete reservation 
within a period of five years? 

/I. I think this suggestion is better. 

Q. Your suggestion of selecting two ports 
and reserving the trade relating thereto will 
only help the local companies working there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Unless you give room to develop every- 
where, you cannot engender a spirit of enter- 
prise all over the country? 

A. No. We cannot. 

Q, Therefore you would prefer the reser- 
vation by percentage? 

A. I -think to reserve one port to the full 
extent may he better. 

Q. But you must not overlook the fact 
,that this kind of reservation will only help 
the local companies in the trade? 

A. We are looking from the point of view 
of shippers and not from the point of view 
of owners of ships. 

Q. How would the shipper suffer in the 
ether case, that is if 20 per cent, is reserved 
each year? 

Ar. Then the difiiculty to the shipper will 
be much greater. Other companies may or 
may not give steamers for the shippers. 
But if one port is reserved, then the Indian 
companies in that locality will be compelled 
to place their full tonnage at the disposal 
of the shippers, because this would enable 
the shipowners to derive the benefit of the 
25 per cent, subsidy given bj"- the Govern- 
ment. 

Q. You want reservation between two 
ports and also 25 per cent, of the capital as 
subsidy? 

A. Yes, subsidy is necessary. 

Q. How would the subsidy help you? 

• d,. When a company is backed up by sub- 

sidy from Government then its ships will get 
abundant goods to carry. ' It is not a gift, 
but it is a regular subsidy that we ask. 

Q. Supposing it costs 20 lakhs to start a 
company, you want the Government to give 
5 lakhs. 

A. After we raise 15 lakhs, we ask the 
Government to contribute 5 lakhs. 


Q. Not as a loan, but as part of the share 
capital? 

A. Yes, part of the share capital. 

Q. Then the Government will be interested 
in the good management of the company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say they will have a continuing 
interest in the concern? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. That would ensure efficient manage- 
ment? - 

A. Yes, because they have a voice in the 
concern ? 

Q. Do you think that this is necessary in 
addition to reservation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Otherwise you think the enterprising 
spirit will not be forthcoming? 

.4. No, it will not be forthcoming. 

Q. If you reserve the trade between 
Chittagong and Rangoon, then there is 
plenty of business? Would it not be a pay- 
ing business without subsidy? 

.1. In one respect it is paying and in 
another respect it is not. If there is no 
competition, it would be paying. If there 
is reservation, there would be no competi- 
tion and therefore it would be paying? 

Q. Why do you still want a subsidy? 

A. There have been several instances of 
failures of shipping companies. In order to 
ensure success, I want the Government to 
have a continuing interest in the concern by 
paying subsidy. 

Q. Do big vessels come to Chittagong? 

A. At present there is difficulty on ac- 
count of the bar. If the bar is cleared then 
big ships can come in. 

President. — Q. It was said by the Port 
Officer, Chittagong, that the Government 
have allotted 9 lakhs to clear the bar? 

.4. That is too small an amount. It may 
cost 30 lakhs to clear the bar. 

Diioan Bahadur T. Rangachariar. — Q. Do 
you think there will be any difficulty in fixing 
the maximum and minimum rates? 

A. No. 

Q. Supposing there were no unfair com- 
petition and supposing a rates’ tribunal 
were established, would this tend to the 
development of the marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards wooden ships, do you find it 
difficult to insure them? 

.4. I once insured my ships with an Eng- 
lish company at Home. The two ships were 
unfortunately disabled owing to a cyclone 
in the Bay. I have not yet received the 
insurance amount from the companies and I 
intend filing a suit against them. 

2 P 
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Q. Jly question was whether you find any 
difficulty in getting insurance. 

A. Yes, and so I am compelled to get m-. 

surance at Home. , . i o 

Q. How long have you been in the trade. 

A. Nearly 15 years. 

Q. Has your family been in the trade 
before? 

A* YeSj we are in tho line for over sixty 
.^ears. We were at one time owners of 
14 wooden ships, now we have only two 
wooden shiiis. 

Q. Have there been many families in 
Chittagong owning ships before? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many families were there doing 
shipping business, say, 40 or 50 years ago? 

A. Several. 

Q. What are they doing now? 

/I. Some of them are becoming Serangs 
of ships; some of them are traders and some 
■are still running ships. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. These families who do 
'shipping business, are they not all in 
wooden ships? 

.4. Yes, wooden ships. 

Q. Don’t you think that the decay of the 
wooden shipping industry is due to natural 
conditions caused by the improvement in 
sliips which are made of steel? 

A. I do not think that is the reason. 

Q. In your answer to Question 37 you say 
that the expenses of running a sailing vessel 
have become so hea\T that profit is almost 
out of the question. I suppose this is due 
to rising wages? 

A. Rising wages, port dues and pilot 
charges. 

Q. Have the port dues risen very much? 

A. They have gone up from 4 annas to 
Re. 1 per ton; there were no pilot charges 
before, but now there are. 

Q. But these charges have increased for 
steel ships just the same. 

A. Not to the same extent, because the 
steel ships were paying pilot charges already 
while the wooden ships were not. 

_Q._What do you mean by saying “ indis- 
ci iininate reduction of freight by steam- 
ships ” ? Did they make the reduction be- 
cause their ships could carry goods cheaper 
than the wooden ships? 

A. Wooden ships carry cheaper than 
“teamships, but they take longer. 

Q. You mean freight competition? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the larger com- 
panies would attack the small wooden ships 
one by one by reducing freights and so drive 
them out one by one? 


.4. Yes. 

Q. If they drive them out from one port, 
how can they get along in the other ports? 

,4. They cannot run 3 or 4 ports at one 
and the same time. The wooden ships prac- 
tically ply now between Akyab and Chitta- 
gong. 

Q. They are running on the East Coast as 
well as on the West Coast. What I want to 
get at is the relative freights which wooden 
ships carry compared to what are carried in 
steel ships. You are an owner of wooden 
sliips and you know what freights are 
charged in steel ships. Can you carry in 
wooden ships as cheaply as in steamships? 

.4. No, because wages are high in wooden 
ships. 

Q. Are they not high in steamships also? 

.4. The wooden ships do only a limited 
number of trips; they ply for only five 
months in tho year, December to April, and 
remain idle for tho i-emaining months. They 
havq_Ao earn their whole profit during these 
five months while the steel ships ply during 
tho whole year. 

Q. That is the strongest argument you can 
put forward for doing away with wooden 
ships and use steel ships? 

.4. Y’es. 

Q. Tlie trouble regarding insuring wooden 
ships is the same all the world over ; it is not 
peculiar to Indian waters. Is it? 

.1. It is peculiar to Indian waters. In 
other countries they get their insurance to 
a certain extent, but in India they never 
get a single pice on wooden ships. 

Q. J know in Japan they experience the 
same difficulties in getting wooden ships in- 
sured. 

.4. In Japan too they get their insurance 
to a certain extent. 

Q. In your answer to Question 9 you ask 
for tho limitation of ships to 1,000 tons and 
7 knots. Do you kno'W of any ships which 
run at 7 knots? It is Tower than what any- 
body else has suggested to us. 

A. 7 knots ships for caiwying cargo is more 
economical than ships with 12 knots speed. 

Q. Is that tho reason why you recommend 
a subsidy for them? 

A. I would prefer to give subsidy to 7 
knots steamers. 

Q. Do you know of any existing 7 knots 
steamers ? 

A. There are many. 

Q. Can you give us any names? 

.4. Not at tho moment. 

Q. Do you advocate bounties for all 
Indian-owned ships? 

A. Yes. 

9- Do 3 ’ou want bounties for overseas 
trade ? 
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/i. Yes, in the beginning. 

Q. You advocate no restriction as to the 
nationality of the crews. 

A. No. 

Q. In your answer to Question 19 you say 
that all the freight charges will remain in 
'India if you have Indian-owned ships. Do 
you know how much of the freight charges 
remain in India now when they are not 
Indian-owned ships? 

A. Nothing remains in India. 

Q. AVe have had statements by other wit- 
nesses that a great deal of it does remain in 
India. Your idea of a subsidy is that Gov- 
ernment are to take shares in the company 
and find 25 per cent, of the capital. Gov- 
ernment only becomes one of the financial 
members of the syndicate that forms the 
line. How does that help you except to find 
tlie capital to the extent of 25 per cent? 

.1. AA''hen there is Government support the 
company can be floated easily. 

Q. You do not want any other subsidy as 
well ? 

.1. AYe want a shipbuilding subsidy. 

Q. At the present moment you do not 
advocate shipbuilding in India? 

A. AVe do. 

Q. You said you were going to buy ships 
from existing companies. 

A. Until we have regular shipyards in the 
country we will buy from outside. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Your general idea 
to start an Indian Mercantile Marine is by 
reserving the coastal trade. ^ 

A. Yes, by gradual means. 

Q. You want the coastal trade reserved for 
Indian ships with Indian capital and mana- 
ged by Indians? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want any State aid? 

A. Yes, 25 per cent, of the capital to be 
found by Government. 

Q. AViiat Government have to do in the 
financial way is to find a quarter of the 
capital? 

.4. That is so. 

Q. AVhat are your reasons for suggesting 
this method? 

.4. This is a scientific industry and we 
cannot manage without Government help. 

Q. Do you consider that if Gqvernment 
put up 25 per cent, of the capital this action 
on their part would induce Indian investors 
to put up the other 75 per cent.? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why should this induce them to put 
up 75 per cent. ? 

A. Because the company will be managed 
well. 


Q. Your idea is that Government having 
put up a quarter of the capital mU take steps 
to see that their money is' not wasted. 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Then you are in favour ot a State- 
managed line? 

A. Not State-managed, because the 
management will be in the hands of the 
Indian company. 

Q. The mere fact of Government putting 
in money in such a concern does not ensure 
its financial success, does it? 

A. The Government will look to the 
management; as to how it is getting on, 

- Q. That means that Government have a 
hand in the management of the Line. 

.4. They will have no hand in the manage- 
ment, they only look in. 

Q. Supposing a Government officer looks 
in and he does not find the management done 
satisfactorily, what will happen? 

.4.- They will make enquiries. 

Q. That shows that Government have a 
hand in the management to that extent. 

.4. I mean that it is done just as Co- 
operative Societies ai'e managed. 

Q. AVhere do you suggest Government is 
to find the money? 

.4. If they like Government can find money 
to put in any industry. 

Q. Beyond Government putting up the 
capital, you don’t want any further ship- 
ping subsidy? 

.4. No. 

Q. It is quite possible that Government 
may not get any interest on their money. 

A. Yes, that is to be discussed afterwards. 

.Q. I think in reply to the Chairman you 
said you were in favour of an Indian Navy 
being started. Am I right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is no return in the way of divi- 
dends from an Indian Navy. 

.4. Our trade, our ships, would be safe- 
guarded from enemies’ hands. 

Q. AVould it not cost a considerable sum 
of money to provide even a small Navy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. An annual charge will be incurred for 
the upkeep of this small Navy. 

A. Yes, that will be met from the Customs 
revenue. 

Q. Are you in favour of Government heln- 
ing the shipbuilding industry in this coun- 
try ? 

A. Yes. . ... 

Q. Do you favour Government helping the 
wooden shipbuilding industry ? 

A. No; I only mentioned wooden ships for 
the reason that if anybody wanted to make 
wooden ships Government should supply the 
wood free of the forest duty. V 
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Q. You, as a businessman, recognize that 
steel ships are replacing wooden ships? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So you want Government to subsidize 
steel shipbuilding in this country. Is that 
not so? 

A. Yes; but at the same time if anybody 
wants woods for building wooden ships Gov- 
ernment should supply the necessary wood 
from Government reserved forests free of 
tax. Wooden ships, of course, cost too 
much. 

Q. Some experts have told us that in 
their opinion the cost of building steel ships 
in this country would be very much higher 
than the price of steel ships built in Great 
Britain. 

A. I do not think so. India is cheaper 
than any other country in the world. 

Q. Expert witnesses have told us that 
although Indian labour is recognized as 
being cheaper than labour in Great Britain, 
it does not become cheaper, because the 
output per man is not so great in the case of 
the Indian as in the case of the working 
man in Great Britain, and that it is about 
three times in favour of the worlcman at 
Home. Therefore steel ships btiilt in India 
would cost vei'y much more than those built 
in England. 

/i. My opinion is that Indian labour is 
cheaper. It is not in any way inferior to 
English labour. It is not a fact that the 
English labour is working more than the 
Indian labour. I have made calculations 
when dealing with the “ Prosperous.” I 
think Indian merits are in no way inferior 
to any other merits in the woi'ld, and they 
have proved successful within a very short 
time. One of the Marino Engineers of 
Sonaton, Mr. Williams, told me that Indian 
shipbuilding at Sonaton is the finest ship- 
building he has Icnown. 

Q. But you are referring to wooden ships 
and I am tallring of steel ships. 

A. Indians can learn how to build steel 
ships. It is not very difficult. 

Q. Your opinion is that the outturn of 
Indian labour is just as good as the outturn 
of labour in England? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Wliy did you arrive at the conclusion 
that a 7 knots ship was economical to run? 

A. It has less consumption of coal. 

Sir AriThw TTynom. — Q. I suppose you will 
recognise that it is not necessarily economi- 
cal to run at a speed of 7 knots. 

d...It is not economical. 

Q. If you ask any shipping man he will 
tell you that for a ship having a maximum 
speed of 15 knots, the economic speed may 
be 12 knots. If you run the ship at 7 knots 


it will be just as uneconomical as to push, 
her at a higher speed. I do not think your 
statement is based on anj' vast experience of 
ocean going steamers? 

A. It is confined only to small coastal 
steamers. 

Q. You object to the regulation whielv 
makes it obligatory for ships going to sea 
being in charge of certificated officers? 

A. I do not object to that. I object to 
the examination being conducted in English. 
In our opinion the serangs are quite capable 
at sea. Because there is examination in the 
English language, they are not able to 
qualify themselves. I would advocate that 
the examination should be conducted orally 
in the vernaculars. 

Q. You recognise that it is necessary to 
have a regulation that the ship should he 
in charge of a certificated master? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Supposing a ship is sent in charge of 
a master who holds no certificate, and sup- 
posing there is an accident, there would be 
a great hue and cry from the public 
against the Government for allowing an un- 
qualified man to run the ship, oven if some 
of the serangs you are referring to may he 
quite capable seamen. 

A. They are able to manage small ships of 
500 tons. If they are capable to handle 
small ships, then they will also bo able to 
run big ships. 

Q. A ship of about 4,000 tons would pro- 
bably have officers, engineers and crew num- 
bering some 90 in all. Besides, it might 
carry 2,000 passengers. It might carry 
coolies from tho Madras coasts to the 
Straits. Would you advocate that such a 
ship should go to sea in charge of officers 
without a certificate? 

A. At the present moment, masters who 
have got practically no certificate are allow- 
ed to take ships from one port to another; 
but they are very small vessels. If they 
are capable of running a ship of a certain 
tonnage, surely they must he presumed to be 
able to run ships of larger tonnage. 

Q. There is very great difference between 
navigating a small ship and a big ship? 

A. I do not think there is any difference 
in the sea. Wlien the ships go to the ports 
they are under -Pilots. 

Q. Your suggestion to have an Indian 
Navy would cost much? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Yonr suggestion to have bounties for 
shipbuilding would cost much? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. You want the Government to ^provide 
a portion of the capital for the newly formed 
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Indian companies? That would also cost 
much ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Yon are against imposition of tax in 
any form ? 

A. Yes. If a railway company is started, 
the Government supports - it. In the same 
way shipping companies should he helped hy 
the Government. 

Q. The case of railway companies are not 
parallel with that of shipping companies. 
Railways are for opening up new tracts for 
trade. The Government, if it considers it 


profitable, helps the opening of railways. 
The establishment of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine is not opening up new tracts for 
trade? 

■ .4. Shipping is a new industry so far as 
the Indians are concerned. In that sense it 
is opening up of a new industry so far as 
the Indians are concerned. 

Q. But you are against the imposition of 
any fresh tax? 

.4. The Government should find mon^ by 
retrenching expenditure in other directions. 
President . — Thank you veiy much. 


Witness No. 46. 

Mr. R. C. BOOGAR of Messrs. Madhulall Doogar and Son, Calcutta. 


Written statement, dated 

Q. 1. The present condition of the shipping 
industry is highly unsatisfactory. 

Q. 2. Want of Government sympathy and 
the strong combination of the present non- 
Indian monopolists who wish to retain at all 
posts and by aU means their control of 
this most important of Indian industries 
shutting out the legitimate claims of the 
children of the soil. 

Q. 3. Nothing can he done without State 
aid, as the non-Indian steamship companies 
nave grown too powerful and it is impossible 
for the people of this country to successfully 
embark on shipping enterprises without State 
aid and protection. 

Q. Jt- Yes, it is the sine qua non for a 
healthy development of the shipping 
industries. 

Q. 5. First and foremost the Government 
must declare the deferred rebate system 
illegal, as at present shippers are by this 
means prevented from helping an Indian 
Company even when they in their heart of 
hearts wish to do so. Secondly, the coastal 
trade of this country should be reserved for 
Indian vessels. Government must also estab- 
lish navigation bounties, give loans at cheap 
rates of interest as also mail contracts should 
be gradually reserved for Indian vessels. 
Concessions in port duns should be allowed to 
Indian vessels. Also concession to shippers 
in customs and port charges when shipping 
by Indian steamers. 

Q. 6. Legislation will have to step in to 
enforce with better effect the methods sug- 
gested in the preceding question. 

Q. 7. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) Not yet. 

Q. 8. No routes should be specified for the 
grant of navigation bounties in case of ships 
trading between Indian ports. As for (b) 
routes on which {here are heavy shipments 


the 31st October 1923. 

such as between Calcutta and U. K., continent 
should be selected. 

Q. 12. No reduction should be contem- 
plated until after {he entire coastal trade of 
India is reserved for Indian steamers. 

Q. 13. There are no shipbuilding yards in 
India, so until the shipbuilding industry is 
fully developed ib would be highly detri- 
mental to any growth of shipping industry to 
restrict the grant of navigation bounties to 
ships built in this country. 

Q. 14. Wait until the shipbuilding industry 
in this country is fully developed. 

Q. 16. Exclude no one except those 
Colonials who in their native country put aU 
kind of restrictions on the Indian enjoying 
full rights of citizenship. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. 18. It is essential that the coasting trade 
of India should be reserved for Indian vessels 
for a healthy proper development of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine and the Indian Coasting 
Trade Act V of 1850 should be repealed and 
another Act passed reseiwing Indian coast for 
Indian vessels; 

Q. 19. The result of such reservation will 
be that a steady and uninterfered development 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine will be 
assured. Indian shippers will be saved from 
the unsparing exactions of European Steam- 
ship Companies which huge amounts princi- 
pally go abroad and enrich European share- 
holders. With the development "Sf an Indian 
Mercantile Marine all this fabulous sum that 
goes abroad annually will be retained in this 
country, and hundreds of my countrymen, 
the- children of the soil, who, although with a 
better and more liberal general education, now 
find themselves with only one alternative to 
death by starvation, and that is eke out 
their miserable existence as insignificant 
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clerks on Es. 30 jjer mensem in spite_ of their 
B.A. ’s, will, under the cegis of an Indian Mer- 
cantile Slarine, hope to make a more decent 
living. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 22. At first Government must make a 
start in Government Dockyards and at the 
same time interest intending shipbuilders to 
start on their on n. Once this industry is 
^ sufficiently well established Government must 
retire. ^ 

Q. 25. Nothing can be achieved without 
State aid. 

Q. 26. Yes, it is absolutely necessary. 

Q. 27. First and foremost the creation of 
an Indian Mercantile Jlarine. Government 
’must encourage the shipbuilding industry by 
such aids as construction bounties, conces- 
sions in imxiort duties as also Port Commis- 
sioners’ dues on materials imported for this 
industry, exemption from income tax, free 
grant of suitable plots for erecting .sliip- 
building yards and clicap loans. 

Q. 28. Legislation wherever found neces- 
sary. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q. 36. That tike wooden shipbuilding 
industry is dying out. 

Q. 37. Steel has the superiority over wood 
and in consequence wooden ships are natui’- 
ally at a considerable disadvantage compared 
with ships built of steel. 

Q. 44. Yes. 

Q. 45. (n) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) Yes, faci- 
lities should be gi'en. 

Q. 47 and 48. Whatever training 's neces- 
sary should be carried out in India, and if the 
facilities for same are absent in this country 
eSorts should bo made to provide up-to-date 
facilities for Ih's kind of training. 

Q. 51. Yes. 

Q. 52. The objection of European ship- 
ou'nors would be based on colour question. 
Even if they recc've cadets they would not 
teach them properly, so Indian cadets should 
be preferably sent on Indian ships for training. 


Q. 53. Yes, the Government should be 
prepared to pay tho_ whole of it. 

Q. 55. As Indians are very poor, no prohi- 
bitive foes should bo imposed. Uniforms and 
food should be supplied free. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. 60. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) Yes, faci- 
lities should bo provided. 

Q. 64. The very fact that there are no 
Indians in the Eojal Indian Marino condemns 
the present arrangements ns inadequate from 
India’s point of view. In tho first place 
there are no facilities for training Indians to 
attain tho nccessaiy qualifications. Secondly 
Iht* ago limit is impracticable for such 
purposes. 

Q. 65. Yes, until tho Indian shipbuilding 
industry is sufficiently developed. 

Q. 66. Postal subventions should gradually 
pass to tho Indian vessels. 

Q. 67. Training of apprentices and com- 
pulsory omploymont of Indians on their vessels 
and in their offices. 

Q. 68. Only Indian Steamship Companies 
.should bo eligible to compete for Mail con- 
tracts. 

Q. 69. In this connection reservation of 
Inlaiul trade for Indian-owned vessels will be 
very necessary. Difficulties of an Indian com- 
pany running its vessels on the Inland routes 
aro many and varied. Tho European Com- 
panies that now enjoy this monopoly have 
employed every means to throttle their Indian 
rivals. 

Q. 70. It is for tho Government to find 
funds. A Government that can sacrifice yea: 
after year and contrary to tho Indian public 
oi)inion nearly half the Indian revenue at the 
alter of the Waziristan Moloch can easily find, 
if it is sincere m its attempts to do so, neces- 
sary funds to create an efficient Indian Mer- 
cantile Jfarino demanded by the Indian 
public. .\n Indian Mercantile Marine is 
absolutely essential and will be beneficial to 
the country from every point of view. 


^ Oral evidence, Calcutta, the 28th December 1923. 


President . — I should like to assure you that 
we have been appointed by the Government 
and we haVe accepted our appointments on 
this committee because we want to do what we 
can to develop the Indian mercantile marine. 
Our object in examining witnesses is to get 
information so as to advise the Government 
of India as to tho best moans of starting an 
Indian mercantile marine. If you consider 
any questions objectionable, yovi please say- 
so. If we seem in any way to criticise you. 


't is because we want to got the best and the 
wisest advice from the witnesses. 

Q, Are you connected with shipping? 

A. Yes. I an. .shipping gunnies and 
minerals to Europe. 

Q. You do not own ships? 

A. No. 

Q. I take it you are very much in favour 
of starting an Indian mercantile marine? 

.1. Yes. 
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Q. In youi’ opinion there is no reason why 
India should not have a mercantile marine of 
lier o\\'n? 

A. No. 

Q. The first requisite for a marine service 
oi any description is the officers and the 
second is the seamen? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There are pienty of Indian seamen on 
the coastal trade of India? 

A. Yes. They are all an ill-paid'''class. 

<3* regards ihe officers for a marine 
service you recognise that they should be 
drawn from the well-educated classes? 

.4. Exactl5\ 

Q. Do you think there are among your own 
relations young I/i-lian boys of that descrip, 
tion willing to come forward for the sea- 
faring profession? 

A. Yes, there a’'e. In this country, there 
are at present hundreds of boys, aU well edu- 
cated and shrewd ip every respect, but they 
have absolutely no work. They cannot find 
any living. They have enough of academic 
education.' But they have no opportunity to 
go in for seafaring profession. If they are 
given an opportunity, I am sure they will 
gladly avail themoclves of the same. 

Q. There is something more wanted to make 
a good sailor. The sea is never a w^ell-paid 
profession. Personally I think it is the worst 
paid profession in the world, and probably 
it always will be so. Besides it is also an 
uncomfortable profession. You have got to 
live in a confined space. Often you will find 
it very difficult to get to the shore. The dis- 
cipline win be rigorous. With, vail these dis- 
advantages, do you think young Indian 
gentlemen will come forward? 

A. You have already told me that there are 
a lot of Indian seamen belonging to the lower 
classes.* Indians belonging to the higher 
classes with intelligence and education will 
surely be availatie for officering the marine 
service. The qualifications for a sailor are 
in the Indians. That is admitted on all hands. 
Given proper training they will make very 
efficient officers. As regards your second point 
regarding pay, I do not think .the pay of tihe 
majority of the officers in the marine service 
is really as bad as you depict. 

Q. It is not as good as in the other walks 
of life? 

A. Take for iustance a graduate of any 
University. He has to leam at least for 16 
years before he could get his degree. To 
become a qualified engineer at sea, I do not 
think one need study for more than 6 or 7 
years. - After pas-sing h’s B.A., he gets not 
more than Es. 30 or Es. 35 a month, whereas 
an engineer at sea -will surely get more than 
that. 


Q. But he will not make a fortune? 

A. Indians do not want to make a fortune. 
They only want a living wage. 

Q. You think the Government ought to 
help them in training? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are not a professional sailor? 

A. No. 

Q. To my mind the best training for an 
officer is to go in a training ship? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. You know there is the Victoria Technical 
Institute in Bombay and the Sibpur College 
in Calcutta where the students pay a certain 
amount of fees for their training? Do you 
think that the boys in a training ship should 
be asked to pay a small fee towards the 
maintenance of the ship? 

A. I think the fee should be as low as 
possible. 

Q. You would not object to wealthy young 
men paying their legitimate fees? 

A. I think a small fee should be levied. 

Q. If you have a son reading at the Sibpur 
College, would it be fair not to charge you 
any fees? 

A. I look at the matter from b, difierent 
point of view. I say if I am very rich and 
if I can afiord to pay, what prevents me from 
giving money for some useful purpose. The 
majority of Indians are very poor and it is on 
this account that I recommend the levy of a 
small fee. 

Q. If a training ship is established wealthy 
Indian gentlemen should provide scholarships 
and prizes. In the training ship at home, 
scholarships and prizes are provided by the 
various associations? 

A. I confess I cannot expect anything in 
the shape of scholarships from the people in 
India. 

Q. So you say that if a training ship is 
started somewhere in India, no rich Indian 
will come forward to offer money for scholar- 
ships and so on? 

A. At any rate I do not think money will 
be forthcoming at the beginning. 

Q. To become an officer in a merchant 
service, you have got to be 4 years at sea 
in a regular ship or three years at sea and 2 
years in a training ship. One witness suggest- 
ed that about 100 boys should be sent round 
the world on a voyage for a period of two 
years so that they may imbibe the spirit of 
the sea. Do you think that is a good idea? 

A. I am not quite sure of its success. 

Q. It is a good thing to be a sailor; one oi 
the reasons why most people come to the sea 
is they can see every country in the world? 

A. In my opinion Indians would like to be 
sailors just for a-^ living wage ; besides they 
will get more knowledge. I want more Indian.i 
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to come in not only for the sake of seeing 
the whole world, bub for actually creating a 
marine service in India manned by Indians. 

Q. Do you want to confine the marine 
service to the coast of India only? 

A. Yes, at present. 

Q. You would not want them to go further? 

A. At present, I want to capture the coastal 
trade of the counti-y first and then go outside, 

Q, If 3’ou want to go to the outside world, 
■jou must have wider views? 

A. We will enlarge ourselves according to 
air capacity. 

Q. If you stick to your own coast, you will 
nob be a successful sailor? 

.4. From those serving on the coast, lot a 
few who are really very promising bo chosen. 
Let them be seat to the outside world so 
that they may become worldly wise. 

<3. Do you think that India should also 
possess a small navy side by side with her 
mercantile marine? 

A. I am not in a position to answer that. 

Q. If Indians arc going to be sailois don't 
you think they ought to be naval sailors as 
well as mercantile marine sailors? 

A. It is a question which requires very 
careful consideration, I have not gone into it. 

Q. Y'ou cannot start any industry without 
money? 

A. No. 

Q. The Government have not got funds at 
present? From whore cun the money bo got? 

A. The Government have ordered railway 
materials at 0 cost of 150 crores. If they are 
able to spare so much for the development 
of the railways, and if they can provide funds 
for these railway luxuries — if I may call them 
so — ^I do not see any reason why the Govern- 
ment should not find money for the develop- 
ment of the mercantile marine. 

Q. Y'ou can always got money from the 
Assembly for railways? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If a tax is levied for the purpose of 
finding funds for the development of the 
mercantile marine, do you think tho people 
would cheerfully shoulder the burden? 

A. 1 think a light burden would not matter. 
But I am sur.', the Government can find money 
without increasing the taxation if they retrench 
in some other way. 

Q. You propose that something should bo 
taken away from the railways? 

A. Yes. I would. 

Q. You have not calculated what it would 
cost to have a mercantile marine for India? 

A. I do not think it will cost much, I 
think a couple of crores of rupees would pro- 
bably be sufficient at the start. 

Q. You advocate reservation of the coastal 
trade? 


A. Yes, 

Q. Did you go into tho ways and means of 
giving olfoct to this proposal? All the 
witnesses say the coastal trade should be 
reserved. What wo want from the com. 
mittoo s point of view is a proposal which is 
both econonreal and practical? 

.1. I have not gone into this subject as an 
export. My knowledge is only that of a 
.Clipper and nothing beyond that. It seems 
to mo that there is a good profit in shipping 
trade at prcsc-ut. Tho mercantile marine may 
])robably bo a burden for some two or three 
years in the beginning, but when it develops, 
it will bo of everlasting benefit to India, 

Sir Arthur Frooin. — Q. You are generally 
in favour of starting an Indian mercantile 
iiianuo? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ono of tho plonks in your platform, or 
au Indian mercantile marine is tlio reserva- 
tion of tlio coastal Inulo for Indian-owned 
ships? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Do you want State aid in addition to 
that? 

.4. I do. If the coastal trade is reserved 
for Indians and if the State does not render 
uiiy aid 1 am afraid tho whole venture would 
bo a failure, Tho Indians are too poor to 
undertake tho ta.sk without State aid, 

Q. Why do you think so? 

.4. Unless wo are assisted, 1 do not think 
we are strong onougli to got sufiieient ships 
to manage the entire trade. If all of a sudden 
all tho Fngli.sh ships leave tho shore, I do not 
thirdv tho Indian slnp.s, are enough to run 
tho whole trade. 

Q. Do you mean that sutBcient capital will 
not be comi ig fonvnrd? 

A. It would be coming forward, if State aid 
is given, people will have courage to invest 
money. The Government are able to borrow 
money at cheap rato.s of interest. I only 
want to use tho credit of the State just for 
getting capital. 

Q. From that i take it there' is not a great 
interest in shipping enterprises in India? 

A. No, there is very great interest. Firstly' 
we are not lich, secondly having regard to 
our previous experience, we are much afraid. 
We all bought the Seindia shares aud wo are 
not able to got Its. 8 return. Wo have been 
vei-y hardly hit. 

Q. You recommend navigation bounties, 
loans at cheap rates of interest, mail contracts 
and concessions in port dues. All these would 
cost money? 

A. Yes. Fii railways Government have 
been spending a lot, why should they not 
spend for development of the mercantile 
marine. 
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Q. You reccmmend that concessions in port 
dues should be allowed to Indian vessels? On 
whom ^vill it fall? On the Indian consumer? 

A. If you rt serve the coastal trade, then 
that question does not arise. But if you do 
not reserve, there should be some concession 
just to give the Indian consumer some attrac- 
tion to ship by Indian vessels. It will help 
the Indian mercantile marine to develop more 
quickly than it would otherwise do. 

Q. Don’t you think that if Indian com- 
panies start, their service would be sufficientiy 
attractive to Indian shippers to ship their 
cargo by them? 

A. If you reserve the coast, then the ques- 
tion does not arise. 

Q. You say Indian shippers will be saved 
from the unsparing exactions of European 
steamship companies whose huge profits 
principally go abroad and em-ich the European 
shareholders. Have you any idea of the huge 
profits earned by the European shareholders? 

A. I think it would work to a huge figure, 
i can quote one instance. "When the B. I. was 
competing with the Seindia, they were charg- 
ing Es. 8 for a ton. Now they are charging 
Es. 16. That is cent, per cent, profit. In 
that way I meant they are maMng huge 
profits. 

Q. You think that with the development 
of the Indian mercantile marine, this huge 
sum will be retained in the country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the dividends the 
B. I, Company paid since they started? 

A. I have not made any calculations; bub 
the B. I. has got a very big reserve fund. 

Q. That is built up in the ordinary course 
of business. In many Indian concerns, 
instead of putting by a considerable sum to 
reserve every year, all their profits are dis- 
sipated in payment of dividends. 

A. If the Indian companies make a profit, 
they give dividends. The unfortunate position 
is that they do not make any profit at all. 

Q. Building up a reserve fund depends upon 
the view which the management takes of 
running a business. Europeans generally 
want to build up a b’g reserve and not to 
dissipate all their profits in dividends? 

A. The Indian companies never get huge 
profits and therefore they are not able to 
build up huge reserves. 

Q. Your experience of Seindia was very un- 
fortunate? 

Q. Have you invested in any other com- 
panies as well. 

Q. Have you invested in any other com- 
pany? 

A. No; I have not. 

Q. Another reason given for the establish- 
ment of an Indian mercantile marine is that 


the large number of educated youths can get 
a living? 

A. "Yes. 

Q. But the establishment of a mercantile 
marine would not provide employment for a 
very great number? 

A. It will reduce imemployment to a great 
extent. 

Q. 90 per cent, of the persons already 
employed in the mercantile marine here are 
Indians. Only about 10 per cent, are non- 
Indians. How can the 10 per cent, employ- 
ment of Indians reduce the unemployment 
in the coimtry? 

A. 90 per cent, of the people that you 
speak of are in the lower ranks. They are 
only drawing less than Es. 30 a month. 

Q. As regards tlie employment of people 
ii-. this' country, yom‘ argument of giving a 
livelihood to more men would be greater if 
the ships had all European personnel. 

A. No. 

,Q Supposing in a ship that has 100 souls, 
of whom 90 are already Indians, all were 
Europeans, you would get employment for 100 
Indians, whereas you ■will not get employ- 
ment for more than 10. 

A. "What the ten draw, the ninety do not 
got, 

Q. You are looking at it from the money 
point of view. I am looking at it from thi 
point of view of employment. Everyone wiP 
earn a wage according to his status in life. 

A. A B.A. or M.A. who now draws Es. 50 or 
60 a month, if he diuws a big sum, he can 
support his faimly? 

You we”e speaking of the money set 
aside for Eailways; do you consider that too 
much money has been set aside for Eailways? 

A. I was looking at some figures and was 
surprised to set that over 700 crores of I'upees 
have already been spent on railways from 
the beginning. 

Q. A couple of years ago a sum of 150 
crores of rupees was voted by the Assembly 
for the rehabilitation of the Eailways to be 
sjuead over five years. You are probably- 
referring to that. 

.4. Before, that I found in some book that 
600 and odd crores had been spent on Indian 
laiiways. The 150 crores which the Assembly 
has voted is only for improvement, to increase 
the luxury in railways. 

Q. Do you object to that; you would rather 
have that for the establishment -of an Indian 
Meicantile Marine? 

A. Yes; what they want more wagons for 
I cannot understand. If you go over the 
line, you will find that they have no use for 
rolling stock. 
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V. Have you done any business in Bcmba;?? 

A. I know what you will tell me; you will 
«ay that Bombay is not getting proper supplies 
of uagoDs for coal; but coal can be carried 
by ships. 

Q. There is the question of freight. Any- 
how this 150 crores was for the rehabilitation 
.)f railways. Don’t you agree that Eailwaya 
aic the life-blood of any country? 

A. It is essential for every country, but I 
tliink waterways are equally important for 
every coimtry, 

Q. You have a big country like India which, 
is not adequately served by railways; on the 
other hand you have a big country like India 
%vhich is adequately served by shipping. 

A. I don’t think that she is adequately 
served by shipping. 

Q. That is a matter of opinion. You have 
a Mercantile Marine which is adequately 
serving the needs of India. Very few people 
think it is not. 

A. I have something to complain of against 
the European service. 

Q. I am talking of the present Mercantile 
^Marine which is serving India. 

A. There is no other Mercantile Marine 
which is serving India except the European 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. The present Mercantile Marine serves 
the needs of India for India’s foreign trade 
ns well her coastal trade, whereas the needs 
of India are not adequately served by railways 
yet. I cannot, therefore, accept your view 
that you should cut out anything from the 
Railway budget for tlie purpose of giving it to 
the Indian Mercantile Marine. 

A. But if the railways with all the money 
that has been given to them are not able to 
give a proper service, I think they are not 
worth anything; it is the fault of the manage- 
ment. 

Q. "What was Avrong in the past was that 
they did not get enough money to construct 
more lines. 

A. I think railways are more to blame. 

Q. You told the President that you did not 
consider that any rich Indian gentlemen would 
come forward to give prizes or found scholar- 
ships. 

A. I said there will not be many just at 
the start. 

Q. But the Indian gentlemen from my side 
of the country are very charitable. 

A. They are, but there are very few; you 
can count them on your fingers. 

Q. I do not suggest that you should have 
a great many scholarships. At any rate you 
consider that many will .not come forward? 

.4. Not many. 

Q. Are there not many rich Indians in this 
country? 


A. Considering the size of the country, they 
are very few. 

Q. You hold the opinion that they would 
not come forward to give pr-zes or endow 
scholarships for training young Indian youths 
for a sea career? 

A. Not in sufficient numbers. 

Q, From that, is the Committee to under- 
stand that they do not take an interest in 
shipping? 

A. The interest is there, but they have not 
got enough funds. 

Q. There are quite a number of rich Indians 
in this country. 

A. They have a lot of other expenses and 
probably their budget at the end of the year 
does not leave them much to be used for the 
good of the country. 

Q. Do- you realize that the establishment 
of an ‘Indian Mercantile Marine would he Very 
expensive? 

A. I look at it as an investment. 

Q. Will it pay you? 

A. It might not pay for a few years, but 
it will pay a fat dividend later on. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You gave your opinion 
on Railways; are you any authority on the 
.subject? 

A. Not at ah. 

Q. You do not think there are many rich 
Indians to take an interest in the Meicantile 
Marine? 

A. They all take an interest. 

Q. Not enough to give. money? 

A. They have not got enough to spare. 

Q. They are not rich? 

A. Not as rich as they ought to be 

Q. Where do you expect to get the capital 
from for these new Indian lines as there are 
no rich Indians? 

A. What I wanted to point out Avas that 
Ave, Indians, are not in such a position as to 
be able to handsomely and freely distribute 
money for education and that sort of things 
as they do in England and other countries. 

Q. Are they rich enough to subscribe capital^ 
for an Indian Mercantile Marina? 

A. In this case it will be an investment and 
thei'e Avill be a return. 

Q. But the sums Avhich you want for an 
Indian Mercantile Marine are enormously 
larger than you Avant for scholarships? 

A. There is a return 'm the one case and 
no return in the other. 

Q. What I Avant to knoAV is whether you 
think that the money can be found in India 
for an Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. Provided Goyernment give protection. , 

Q. What is the extent of the aid which you 
expect Government to pay? 

A. I cannot give you an exact figure. 
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Q. Some witnesses Lave told us that aii 
Indian Mercantile Marine could be started 
successfully if Government did supply 26 per 
cent, of the capital and took 25 per cent, of 
the shares. 

A. In my opinion if Government reserved 
the Indian coast gradually for Indian vessels 
and if the Indian public were to understand 
that bright prospects would be opened out by 
the creation of the Indian ^Mercantile Marine 
and State aid, whore necessary, was given, 
thei’e would noc be any difficulty to find the 
capital. 

Q. Have you any idea as to the extent of 
the State aid expected? 

.1. I think it should bo taken up as the 
Hallways. I want Government to make the 
waterways and railways as two 'rving^ of the 
Government. Let the railways be the 
favourite wing, but let th's also be another 
wing. 

Q, Do you then want Government to find 
all the capital? 

.1. As 'much as is ueccssai'y; Government 
have no difficulty to find money. 

Q. Have you any idea as to what form 
State aid should take in the case of ship- 
building? 

--L I am not in a position to say that. 

Q, You say that there should be free grants 
of sits for shipbuilding yards. 

.i. That is, so. 

Q. M'hy do you thuik shipbuilding yards 
should be created? 

A. That is for experts to say. 

Q. Can you not help us to come to a con- 
clusion on that point? 

.1. It is beyond my ability to help you. 

Q. Your scheme is to get Govenmicnt to 
contribute capital merely to find employment 
for Indians as officers in ships and in offices. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea as to what it would 
cost the country? 

A. I am strongly of opinion that in the 
long run it would cost us nothing as it would 
be to our benefit. There may be some initial 
outlay necessary to start the business, but 
in the long run -t will pay itself. 

Q. In what way will it pay? 

A, If the shipping industry is fully de- 
veloped, the profits from the business will set 
off a great deal of the capital; besides the 
people of India will get employment and get 
rich; that in itself is an asset to the country. 

Q. Do you think they will get rich by 
earning in ships? 

A. It will provide them employment and it 
will give them additional scope for their energy 
and work. 

Q. The number of people it will give 
employment to v1ll be small, while the sum 


that Government will have to contribute is 
comparatively large. Have you gone into 
that? 

A. No, sir. 

Sir John Biles. — I may tell you tliat I 
bought shares in the Cunard Company at 75 
and they are now 18. It may console you for 
your loss in the Scindia to know this. This 
drop in shares is not pecuu'ar to India. 

Diiean Bahadur T. Rangachariar. — Q. 
Among the prospective benefits which you 
expect from the development of the Indian 
Mercantile IMarine, I suppose you reasonably 
look forward to supplying, not only the Indian 
market, but also the world market, with 
officers ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Probably you may look forward to man- 
ning English ships with Indian officers on 
the English coast. 

A. I may; I don’t know if I ivill ever get 
it. 

Q. If the shipbuilding industry were de- 
veloped in the country, I suppose you hope 
to make a fortune by selling ships to other 
countries. 

•A. Yes; India is very well situated for that. 

Q. Is it in that way you say that the present 
enterprise will be an investment m that direc- 
tion? 

A. Also in that way. 

Q. So far as India is concerned, her needs 
in the way of charitable endowments are 
many? 

A. Veiy many. 

Q. Her literate population is 3 per cent. 

A. Exactly. 

Q. I suppose if any rich man has money 
to spare ho would rather educate h's people 
than go in for an enterprise like this? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Not even one out oc l,70l> persons is 
supplied with proper medical relief. If a 
rich man has money to spare, would he not 
spend it'on medical relief rather than endow 
an Indian Mercantile Maiine? 

.•1. Yes, preferably. 

Q. The poverty in the country is so great 
that poor people come to your doors begging; 
would they not spend money in decreasing this 
poverty if they have money to spa>e? 

.1. Certainly. 

Q. Would it be right to draw any inference 
as to the demands on the people in this 
direction from the absence of rich people to 
endow a Mercantile Marine? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. Supposing, for instance, we had an 
Indian Lord Inchcape who made a fortune 
out of the shipping mdustry, would he not 
endow money for developing a Mercantile 
ilarino in the country? 
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yl. Certainly an Indian would have done it. 

Q. Because he is Lord Inchcape he has not 
done- it in India although ha made his fortune 
in India. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not the feeling which prevails 
with the people? 

yl. Yes, we feel it. 

Q. Therefore, if you grew merchant princes 
from the shipping industry, don’t you expect 
that they would also make endowments for 
developing a Mercantile Marine and endow 
Navigation schools and other things? 

.4. Certainly. 

Q. When you were speaking of the 150 
crores provided for railways, what you had 
really in mind was this : although railways 
are not a paying concern just now, out of 
prospective gain Govemmejit are prepared 
to spend 150 crores of rupees for rehabilitat- 
ing them ; similarly we can expect Government 
to find money for this industry out of its. 
prospective gain. A Government wh'ch can 
find 30 crores per annum for rehabilitating 
railways which is a losing concern can find 
another two crores for developing the Indian 
Mercantile Marine. Was that not your idea? 

A. Yes; Government can find even more. 

Q. If Government really has the will, it can 
find the money; money docs not stand in its 
way in doing anything which it is bent upon 
doing. 

.4. Yes. 

Q. What you complain of is that Govern- 
ment has not the will and you want Govern- 
ment to bestow the will in this direction. 

A. That is so. 

Q. To develop the Indian Mercantile Marine 
you want to reserve the coastal trade for 
Indian shipping. What other assistance do 
you want along with reservation? 

yl. I want Government to assist the slap- 
ping company promoters in funds, give them 
cheap loans, guarantee their debenture's, etc., 
so that they may be able to get money easily. 

Q. That is to say, you want Government to 
give cheap loans in order to enable companies 
to bo floated? 

,A. Yes. 

Q. You think this ’s necessary to induce 
people to invest money in this venture? 

■ yi. Yes; otherwise no one will come for- 
ward, knowing their previous experience. 

Q. Do you want Government to do this, 
even if the reservation of the coasting trade 
is effected? 

yl. Yes; in that case there will be a much 
better chance. 

Q. In your answer to Question 5 you say 
tiiat at present on account of the deferred 
rebate system shippers are prevented from 
helping an Indian company even when they in 


their heart of hearts wish to do so. Do you 
.say that from your personal experience? 

A. .Yes. We, merchant clas.ses, make 1 or 
1-4 per cent, profit in' our shipping b isine-, 5 . 
If we have to lose 10 per cent, freight in 
rebate, which is cur only profit, we cannot 
go and ship in Indian concerns oven though 
we feel in our nearts that we should support 
Indians. We must support our pocket first, 

Q. The common feeling among Indians is 
that if Indian companies are starf.cd they are 
frightened by the rebate system? 

y4. Yes. 

Q. Supposing Indian companies came into 
existence and they themselves adopted the 
deferred rebate system, wo;ild you remove it 
even- then? 

.4. Certainly. 

Q. Whether it is an Indian company oi 
a British company, you object to the deferred 
rebate sj’stem? 

yl. Yes, it is most unfair. 

Q. Supposing the coastal trade was reserved 
for Indian-owned ships, would you advocate 
jany limits .by legislation as to maximum 
freights ? 

yl. I would ask for some sort of protection. 

Q. The coastal trade may get into the hands 
of one or two companies, fhey may put up 
the freights and the shippers may suffer, on 
that if Government reserved the coastal trade 
for Indian-o-wned shipping you also want them 
to provide against unnecessarily high 
freights? • 

yl. Yes. 

Q. What do you want from Goveminenfi iu 
order to develop the Indian Mercantile Marine 
in the direction of the ocean-going trade? 

A. I think the Port Commissioners’ charges 
should be slightly lowered for shipping by 
Indian vessels. 

Q. Would you advocate bounties for ocean- 
going steamers ? 

A. Not immediately; it will be too costly 
all at once. 

Q. Do you expect the Indian Mercantile 
Marine to develop for ocean-going purposes 
along with its development for coastal 
purposes? -■ 

A. I would lay more strnss on the coastal 
part to start with. 

Q. If it is developed, is it likely to produce 
an enterprise which will without State aid 
enlarge itself?- 
. A. That is my v>eu-. 

Q. So you are not for giving navigation or 
other bounties to develop the Indian Mercan- 
tile Marne for ocean-going purposes? 

A. I would like to watch the progress of 
the coastal trade first. 

Q. So that in your view ■ you attach the 
greatest importance to developing the coastal 


trade and for that purpose you want three 
things : firstly, reservation of the trade ; 
secondly, declaration of the deferred rebate 
system illegal; and tliirdly, Government, aid 
in starting companies. Wit}: these three 
things you think the prospects of the growth 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine are all right? 

.4. I think so. 

Q. Do you think that Indian youths will 
come forward for training unless they are 
guaranteed employment after they get the 
training? 

A. Certainly they won’t come forward, if 
thejf are trained and afterwards they como 
to know there is no field for employment, 
nobcicly would like to come. 

Q. Supposing, for instance, you provide a 
training siiip and g've opportunities for Indian 
^'ouths to be trained and without taking step* 
to develop the Indian Mercantile Marine yon 
leave it to the British companies to provide 
employment for these youths, do you think 
people will come forward? 

.4. I do not tliink that in the first place 
tlie British companies would give them any 
chance in their concerns. 

Q. You think it will not be a fair exjjcri- 
ment to make if you merely start a training 
ship and invite applications from young men? 
It will not-be successful unless at the same 
time you take steps to guarantee the future 
employment of these young men in the 
Indian Mercantile Marine? 

-4. Yes. 

Q: Why do you think the British companies 
wUl not employ Indians? 

A. The several European witnesses who 
appeared before this committee have all 
opposed the creation of a mercantile marine; 
so it is not likely they would employ Indians. 

Q. Judging by their past conduct and by 
their present attitude towards this question, 
it will not be safe for us to rely on them 
for employment? 

A. No. 

Q. You were asked whether wo are not 
adequately served by the present shipping 
companies and you hesitated to answer that 
in the afiirmative. So far as quantity goes 
the service is adequate? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Then what is the complaint? 

A. I would rather not answer that question. 

Q. In order to find money for the mercantile 
marine, it wms suggested that a surcharge of 
8 annas per ton both on exported and imported 
goods should bo levied and that it should be 
earmarked for this purpose. How would the 
people whom you represent view this burden? 

/I. I do not think the people will oppose 
it. On jute there was no duty before but 


afterwards when the duty was levied, it was 
not felt at all. 

Q. You think the people would cheerfui’y 
shoulder the burden because the money is 
intended for the development of the mercantile 
marina? 

A. Certainly, 

Hr. JadiL Nath Boy. — Q. What do you 
mean by saying that the Government have 
not sympathised with us? 

.4. The Government have not taken steps to 
develop the mercantile marine by giving State 
aid. 

Q. You do not think that because the British 
mercantile marine exists an Indian mercantile 
marine is not necessary? 

ri. I think there is a necessity for an Indian 
mercantile marine. It is only the aloofness 
of the Government policy that has not mad> 
us realise our object. 

Q. Is it due to the fact that the Govern- 
ment cun rely on the Brtish mercantile 
marine and that they do not find any neces- 
sity for an Indian mercantile marine? 

/I. I do not know% 

Q. From the previous experience of ship- 
owners you are afraid that they cannot 
successfully carry on the trade unless they 
are protected against competition from non- 
Indians? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved and if 
Indian companies are started, then you would 
not require bounties? 

A. In the beginning boimties may be neces- 
sary. Later on w'e may not require them. 

Q. It has been suggested that Scindia has 
combined wuth the B. I., and that other 
Indian companies might similarly fight their 
way in and that there is no necessity for an 
Indian mercantile marine? What is your 
opinion about this? 

A. The Scindia is bound hand and foot now. 
Probably you are not aware of the fact that 
though the Scindia Company has its manager 
here in Calcutta, yet it has to get its goods 
booked by Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & 
Co. 

Q. Has not the Scindia got its local agent 
hero? 

A. Yes, it has; but the manager is nobody 
here. All the booking at Calcutta has got to 
be done by ilessrs. Maclrinnon, Mackenzie & 
Co. I am certain of that in Calcutta, but I 
do not know what takes place in other places. 
When I pointed out this anomaly to the mana- 
ger, he told me that they had to acquiesce in 
this proposal so that they may bo allowed to 
leave. 

Q. So it amounts to a transfer of the 
management? 
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A. Yes. The result is that the B. I. gets 
preference over Scindia, because Messrs. 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. are practically 
the ouTiers of the B. I. Naturally they will 
first book by their steamers and if they have 
not got sufiicient space, then they will book 
by the Scindia’s boats. 

Q. Can you prove this? 

A. I once asked Messrs. MacNeill & Co. to 
send my goods per s.s. Jalaputra. At that 
time s.s. Garinda of the B. I. was loading 
and so the goods were sent to that steamer. 
The boat note was not delivered to s.s. 
Jalaputra. I had to complaiu about this to 
Messrs. MacNeill & Co., and they had to 
detain the boat for getting the boat note. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the Scindia 
has no separata existence at aU? 


A. Certainly, it has not in Calcutta. That 
is why they are allowed to charge highs: 
rates. 

Q. This combination of the B. I. with 
Scindia is against the interests of the ship, 
pers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We have been told that if the coastal 
trade is reserved, then the freight will <70 
up and there will be restricted facilities. You 
say that by this combination the freight has 
already gone up? 

A. No. The freight was originally Es. 11 
to Ks. 15 per ton. Because the Scmd'a 
stopped into the trade, the freight was reduced 
to Es. 8 ivhich was below the cost. Now as 
they have both come to an agreement, thi* 
freight has gone up to its original level. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 47. 

Mr. M. BAUD, M.A., B.L., General Secretary, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 
Written statement, dated the 27th December 1923. 


Q. 1. The present condition of the shipping 
industry in India is extremely unsatisfactory 
due to the monopoly and domination of power- 
ful non-Indian interest. 

Q. 2. The conditions which militate against 
the development of shipping enterprise by the 
people of this country are mainly due to the 
monopoly of the non-Indian companies and 
the want of encouragement in any way 
by the State. 

Q. 8. The reservation of the coasting trade 
to Indian shipping may to a certain extent 
mitigate the existing difficulties. 

Q. 4 . But removal or even mitigation of the 
difficulties under which India laboms is 
absolutely impossible without the active help 
and co-operation of the State. All the great 
maritime countries of the world possessing 
mercantile marine of their own developed 
their national shipping principally and essen- 
tially through State aid. Hence India cannot 
be an exception to that. So we strongly 
advocate the necessity of State aid for the 
satisfactory development of Indian shipping 
industry. 

Q. 5. We favour the grant of Navigation 
bounties, liberal postal subsidies, cheap loans, 
preferential railway rates, etc., to Indian 
shipping. 

Q. '6. Legislation is essentially necessary 
to reserve the Coasting Trade of India to 
Indian slup-owners. 

Q. 7. We favour the grant of Navigation 
bounties only to India-owned vessels trading 
between Indian porta and between India and 


ports abroad. But when the entire Coastal 
Trade has been taken up by vessels owned 
and managed by the Indians the Navigation 
bounties to vessels trading between Indian 
ports may be discontinued. 

Q. 15. All vessels receiving a Navigation 
bounty must take on board a number of 
Indian apprentices for purposes of training, in 
order to develop the healthy growth of 
national shipping in this country. Because, ^ 
as soon as those apprentices "will become 
Officers and Engineers, Indian ship-owners 
will not have to depend on non-Indian officers 
and Engineers and a good deal of economy 
may be observed in respect of their salaries. / 
The training of apprentices would serve the 
double purposes of complete nationalisation 
of Indian shipping by having Officers and 
Engineers from the soil of the land. Secondly, 
the complete severance of non-Indian control. 

Q. 16. We advocate the exclusion of non- 
BritJsh subjects and non-British Indian sub- 
jects for their, being employed on vessels 
receiving a Navigation bounty. But Govern- 
ment of India with the consent of the 
Legislative Assembly may reserve a special 
power to deal with urgent and exceptional 
cases. 

Q. 19. The effect of any policy of reserva- 
tion on the Indian Coastal Trade will be 
highly beneficial to the country. It would 
encourage Indian shipping industry and 
would open out new careers for the youths 
of this country. 

Q. 20. Ye'’. 
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<3. 22. Governmeiit should establish its 
own dockyards in order to build vessels 
required for Indian mercantile marine as no 
private shipyard exists at present. 

Q. 23. Highly unsatisfactory. 

Q. 24. The conditions which militate 
against the development of the shipbuilding 
and marine Engine Construction industry are 
unrestricted foreign dominations over the 
said industry, absence of any encouragement 
from the Government, and want of expert 
knowledge for building steamers of modern 
type. 

Q. 26. State aid is absolutely essential for 
the growth of the above industry. 

Q. M. A considerable number of youths are 
surely desirous of following the sea in the 
capacity of Officers and Engineers in the 
mercantile marine. The Indian Seamen’s 
Union, an organisation of the seafarers of this 
country, is aware that more than a lac of 
seamen are registered in this port for sea 
services in various capacities. The Union 
understands that at least 10 per cent, of the 
seamen are literate, out of that at least 2 
per cent, understand Enghsh and were trained 
in English schools. The Union since 1921 
is agitating for prized posts such as Engineers 
and Officers to be given to competent and 
well deserved seamen of higher grades, but 
with no result. It is the desire of the non- 
Indiaja shipping companies not to give the 
Indian seamen any scope for their training as 
Officers and Engineers although sometimes 
the serangs and the seacunies (Quarter Mas- 
ters) had to assist the executive Officers in 
their duties to a great extent. It is some- 
thing like a prejudice that the non-Indian 
executive officers have against the Indian 
seamen’s aspiration to become Officers and 
Engineers on board foreign-going ships. 
The Union has further noticed that whenever 
an educated serang or seacuny (Quarter 
Master) tried to learn the art of navigation, 
during the course of his emplojnnent, the 
Officer on coming to know became imfriendly 
with him and then stopped him from entering 
into the “ Chart ” room. Although some of 
the educated Indian seamen have got the 
natural tendency to become Officers and 
Engineers on board ships, but they could not 
avail themselves of any opportunity for higher 
training. Even no facilities are given to 
“ Master Serangs ” and “ Drives ” of steam- 
ships plying in navigable rivers owned and 
run by non-Indian ship-owners for qualifying 
themselves as officers and engineers in sea- 
going vessels, although they do the same 
sort of work as is being done by the officers 
of the sea-going vessels. The reason is that 
non-Indian shipping companies are averse 


to the liigher aspirations of Indian seamen 
fcr bettering their status. The non-Indian 
companies are here only to utilise in all pos- 
sible ways India’s cheap labour. The Indian 
seamen entertained some hopes for their 
better training as executive officers when a ‘ 
Committee was appointed by the Government 
of Bengal to consider the question of estab- 
lishing a Nautical Institute in Calcutta for 
the training of Indian seamen in the elements 
of the theory of navigation and for the train- 
ing of the Indians in the art of navigation on 
a scientific basis. The Committee submitted 
their report in April 1920 which was pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Gazette, dated 
10th August 1921. The Committee recom- 
mended that a Nautical School should not be 
started in Bengal at present on account of 
there not being sufficient ships available which 
would carry Indian apprentices. They further 
recommended that either the Government or 
the Mercantile Community of Bengal should 
obtain one or two vessels to carry from 15 
to 20 apprentices for experimental purposes. 
One member of the Committee, Mr. P. N. 
Guha, while agreeing with those recommend, 
ations, submitted a separate note in whieh he 
urged that the question should not be shelved, 
though he admitted it would not be possible 
for Government to do much in the direction 
of opening the career of seamen unless and 
until there is sufficient number of ships owned 
and run by Indians on which Indian appren- 
tices could obtain employment. No satisfac- 
tory solution came out from the decision of 
the Government on the Committee’s 
recommendations for the training of Indian 
seamen. Hence the opportunities of Indian 
seamen to be trained as executive officers 
become fruitless. The Indian seamen now 
got another opportunity for their higher 
training on the appointment of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee and from past experience 
we can boldly assert that training of Indian 
youths cannot be possible on merchant ships 
owned and managed by non-Indians. It is 
not possible to get Indian youths trained until 
and unless the Coasting Trade of India 
be reserved to Indian ship-owners and the 
Government sincerely helped to a great 
extent for the aforesaid purposes. The Union 
further understands that apart from the 
Indian seamen a large number of educated 
Indian vouths are willing to follow sea car- 
eers. To confirm the above statement ^ the 
Union begs to point out to the Committee 
that a large number of applications had been 
received from Indian youths by the B. I. S, N. 
Co. when 'they advertised for certain appren- 
tices as “ Marconi Operators ” on board 
•ships and also by the Port Officer when ho 
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advertised for candidates for Bengal Pilot 
Service. A question may bo raised about 
caste distinction, but the Union begs to point 
out that educated Muhammadans who are 
born and bred up in the family of Indiaxi 
seamen living in the Districts of Noakhali, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Mymonsingh, Sylhet and 
Calcutta out of their hereditary tendency 
would be too glad to follow sea career. The 
Muhammadans of other districts would also 
follow sea career as they have got no preju- 
dices for sea services in their own castes. So 
^ar as the Hindus arc concerned the Union 
also understands on the nature of the appli- 
cations of some of them submitted to the 
Union for sea services that the Hindu youths 
of cosmopolitan, views would also be willing 
to follow their careers at sea. The Union 
begs to urge the present Committee that non- 
Indian ship-owmors and non-Indian Engineer- 
ing Firms would try to avoid the question of 
training Indian youths on the ground of caste 
distinctions, prejudices of sea services and 
the absence of any desirability on the 
part of the Indian youths to follow their 
career on sea. The real cause of their 
avoiding the Indian youths to bo trained as 
Officers and Engineers is that they want 
the whole question to be shelved by one 
pretext or other as it involves a good deal 
of loss to them as well as to the non-Indian 
Officers and Engineers. In conclusion, the 
Union bogs to point out to the Comnuttoe 
that in spite of the pessimistic views that 
might be entertained by the non-Indian 
ship-owners and Engineering Firms, a good 
number of education Indian seamen as w'ell 
as a number of educated youths of Bengal 
are ready and willing to follow their career 
on sea. 

Q. 45. Government should take active stops 
to provide for (a) their training, (b) future 
employment, (c) facilities for their further 
studies when qualifying for Board of Trade 
Cei'tificates in various grades. We W'ould not 
leave these to private enterprise. 

Q. 46. Cadets should undergo a preliminary 
course of instructions in a training establish- 
ment on shore before they proceed to sea. 

Q. 47. The training ship for establishment 
should be carried out in India and we 
recommend that they should be provided and 
supported by the Government. 

Q. 48. Government should provide scho- 
larships for the training of Cadets in England. 

Q. 49. In each of the following ports at 
Calcutta, Chittagong, Bombay, Madras and 
Rangoon there should be training ship or 
^tablishment to be maintained wholly by the 
Government. 


Q. 50. Wo advocate the establishment of a 
Nautical College on shore side by side ndth 
the establishment of training ship for both 
theoretical and practical training. 

Q. 51. Wo advocate that the Indian Cadets 
after undergoing preliminary training should 
serve a period of apprenticeship on steamers 
of the mercantile marine, if available, failing 
wliich they should serve their period of 
ajjprenticesliip in a sea-going training ship. 

Q. 52. Non-Indian ship-owners are not 
likely to accept Indian apprentices for train- 
ing because the advancement of Indians in 
sea careers will prove prejudicial to the 
future welfare of non-Indian Officers. To 
overcome this difficulty we propose the reser- 
vation of the Coastal Trade of India to Indian- 
owned ships only. However unlU. this is 
realised the e.xisting non-Indian Companies 
benefiting under the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment of India should bo compelled by law 
to inovidc facilities for the training of 
Indians. 

Q. 53. Tlie whole of the premium should 
bo paid by the Government for the next ten 
yoar.s in order to encourage Cadets in this 
line. 

Q. 54. A sou-going training ship should be 
.supplied and maintained wholly by the 
Government. 

Q. 55. Yes. , 

Q. 57. Ycs.t Such Nautical Academies 
are necessary. 

Q. 58. Five at Calcutta, Chittagong, 
Bombay, IMadras and Rangoon. 

Q. 59. Yes — vide answer to Question No. 
•If. 

Q. GO. Yes — oidv answer to Question 

.No. -15. 

Q. 62. Some firms are probably in a posi- 
tion to provide efficient practical training. 
But being non-Indians they probably would 
not do so unless pressure is given by ,the 
Government to them. 

Q. Go. None at present. We suggest the 
establishment of Engineering Academies. 

Q. G/i. A combined training ship for the 
Royal Indian Marine and the proposed Indian 
mercantile marina will serve the purpose. 

Q. 65. Govornmout should give facilities 
for scholarships to enable suitable candidates 
to ‘servo their apprenticeship at a recognised 
Engineering Firm or any Dockyard in 
England. 

Q. 67. Shipping Companies that are paid 
Mail Subventions should be made to take 
Indian apprentices in their steamers, at least 
two in the Deck Department, and two in the 
Engineering Department. 
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Oral evidence o! Messrs. K. AHMED and M. DAUD, representing the Indian Seamen’s Union 
esamined at Calcutta on the 28th December 1923. 


(The spokesmatf^k was Mr. K. Ahmed ; 
wherever Jlr. Daud spoke, he is represented 
as 2nd witness.) 

President . — I should like to assure you that 
we are here seeking for information to advise 
the Government of India as to the best way 
of starting an Indian mercantile marine. If 
we ask you any questions which you consider 
objectionable, please say so. 

Q. You are both here representing the 
Indian Seamen’s Union? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many members are there in your 
union ? 

A. About 215,000. 

Q. There is no such union on the Bombay 
side. Who are the members of the Union? ■ 
dnd witness : (Mr. Daud). The serangs, 
the firemen, the Deck craws. Engine Room 
crews and Saloon crews of ships are all mem- 
l^-'s of the Union. Every department of the 
^-snip is represented. Out of about a lakh of 
seamen, a fourth are on our rolls. 

Q. Are there any sailors- on the governing 
body of the Union? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In wha.t capaeity? 

A. We have 35 members on the managing 
committee, excepting the seven outsiders; 
the members of the managing committee are 
selected proportionately from the pngine, 
deck and saloon departments. 

Q. All the members of the managing com- 
mittee belong to the seafarin" profession? 

' A. There are 10 or 12 retired seamen. All 
the others are actually seamen. 

Q. In what capacity do they serve? 

A. They are seiwing as serangs, seacunies, 
tindals, firemen, sailors, butlers, cooks, 
saloon boys, and so on. 

Q. Have you got any men in your Union 
who are masters of ships? 

A. Ho. Our Union is an organisation of 
those seamen who go on board the ship and 
who have made voyages in foreign going 
vessels. But there are men who are masters 
of ships that ply in navigable rivers. 

Q. The mercantile marine is concerned 
only with ocean-going steamers and nob with 
river steamers. 

A. There are no masters of ocean-going 
steamers. 

j Q. What percentage of your members are 
literate? 

A. About 10 per cent. 

Q. Is the percentage rising gradually? 

A. No facilities are given by the ship-owners 
or by the Government to give them higher 


training and hence literacy is not increasing 
among the seamen. 

• _ Q. Do they not go to schools to be trained 
in ships? 

A. A resolution was passed in the Bengal 
Council in 1921 recommending the starting 
of a nautical school at Chittagong, but this 
was not given effect to by the Government 
because the conmaittee suggested that either 
the. Government or the Mercantile commimity 
of Bengal should obtain vessels to carry 
Indian apprentices for training. But the 
representatives of the shipping firms (Euro- 
pean) expressed their unwillingness to send 
Indian apprentices on their ships and they 
admitted that it was the question of prestige 
that stood on their way — hence no action 
taken . 

Q. They have merely elementary education? 
A. Yes. Before they join the seiwice at 
sea, they have some elementary edueation. 
Because they are always on board a ship and 
come in contact with Europeans, they get 
themselves educated. Some speak, English 
very well and are educated in English 
Schools. 

Q. Have you got in your association men 
belonging to the Maldives and Seychelles? 

A. Wo have got men belonging to the 
Bengal Presidency only. 

Q. In answer to Questions 48 and 49, you 
say, that the Government should provide 
scholarships and also- training ships. What 
do you mean by this? 

A. My idea is that side by side with the 
establishment of a nautical college on the 
shore, there must be a training ship.. As 
soon as their theoretical training in the nauti- 
cal college is oyer, they will get their practi- 
cal training in a training ship. So far as the 
training ship is concerned, I am of opinion 
that it should bo on the coast. 

Q. Do you want both the school and the 
training ship? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Take Great Britain, there the ordinary 
school education is considered sufficient before 
you admit boys for the trainhag ship. If you 
ask the Government to open both an elemen- 
tary training school and a training ship, it 
will be very costly. Before you join a train- 
ing ship, you want only to know ordinary 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Surely you 
do not want any special school for that? 

A. That will be attended to in the nautical 
college before they go to the sea. 

Q. Would not ordinary schools suffice? 

2 G 


A. That will not serve the purpose because 
hey want preliminary education in the 
.utical college. 

Q. "What about expenditure? 

.1. No doubt it will cost much. 

Q. Do a great number of men in your 
Union evince a keen desire to extend their 
knowledge? 

A. Yes, they do. I may cite as an instance 
one of our Joint Secretaries in the Union. 
When he was a student of the Matriculation 
class, he joined a ship as a coal trimmer 
because he had a great desire to get higher 
training as Engineer on board ship. But no 
facilities were given to him for higher training. 
Similarly another boy who read up to the 
higher standard after passing the Matricula- 
tion had gone to the sea simply with a 
desire to gain knowledge, as an Engineer 
and to become an Engineer on board ship. 

Q. We have got lots of cases of boys in 
England who have run away from their homes 
to the sea? 

A. The conditions there, are altogether 
different from those here. In the past, India 
had her own marine and shipbuilding indus- 
try, and so the people here have the spirit 
of the sea. There were several Arab sailors 
who had gone to all the shores of the world. 
Even now people in Chittagong and Rangoon 
have a very keen love for the sea. 

Q. On the East coast of Africa, a big 
Indian company is trading and they have 
practically monopolised the whole coastal 
trade there. Why should they not employ 
Indian officers and Indian engineers? 

A. We know nothing about that. 

Q. They employ European captains and 
mates ? 

.4. I do not know the reason why they 
employ European officers. 

Q. Those who are examiners for the mas- 
ter’s and mate’s certificate tell us that the 
seamen have to appear four or five times 
before they are able to secure a pass in the 
examination. The success of your scheme 
depends very largely upon the class of Indian 
gentlemen that come forward for this 
service? Do you think that a considerable 
percentage of these young men would .prove 
successful officers? 

.4. I think they would prove successful. 

Q. Supposing there are four Engineers on 
board a ship, and supposing the fourth 
engineer falls sick, his duties are attended to 
by the serang. His duties are not distributed 
among the other three engineers. The seran^ 
IS able to look after the duties of the engineer 
satisfactorily. I am sure that if 'these 
seraugs are properly trained they will prove 
very efficient engineers. They have the 


inclination for the sea and so after proper 
training these prize posts can be given^to 
them. ■' ' 

Mr. Baud : We have&made representation ■ 
about this to the shipping companies but 
with no result. They have been to the sea 
from generation to generation and so they 
will prove successful officers. 

Q. They have to be practical engineers and 
practical sailors. They have to be highh 
.scientific men? 

A. I am sure they will prove equal to the 
tasl: after sufficient training. 

Q. There is no use of training boys if there 
is no prospect in the mercantile marine. So 
your Union considers that the best way to 
find that prospect is to reserve the coastal 
trade for Indian-owned ships? 

A. That will be good in the beginning. 

Q. Has your Union ^ studied any pactical 
means of arriving at the reservation? Y'e 
have got to be practical in our recommenda- 
tions. 

,4. It seems to me that if you reserve the 
coastal trade for Indian shipping, they will 
get the necessary facilities. • 

Q. Mr. Ahmed-, you are a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly and you know the 
proposed Bill for the reservation of the coas- 
tal trade; how will you set about reserving 
the trade? 

A. Just as other countries, Japan, Belgium, 
Italy, etc., have done. In the course of, say, 
five or ten years, Indians would get the 
monopoly. 

Q. What will be your first step? 

A. You may reserve 10 per cent, for Indian 
ships every year. 

Q. Would you buy the ships? 

A. Either buy or build them. It is cheap- 
er to build them, because the Indian laboui 
will get its share of the cost. 

Q. Can you build sufficient ships in o yearsi 

.4. Gradually the number will be sufficient 

Q. What would you do to the ten per cent 
of the existing ships? Would you compen 
sate them or send them off or warn them? 

.4. Wo can pass an Act and give them i 
license to ply. 

Q. You are in favour of giving then 
licenses to ply? 

A. Yes; gradually we will put the numbe 
lower and lower until the conditions . of th 
Indian labourers and Indian seamen ar 
improved. 

Q. It is no good reserving the coastal trad 
and removing other people until you are sm 
of success. Do you think it woulfl be wi^ 
to adopt some other method, say, running 
line carrying Government stores until it J 
proved to be a success. 
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A. We may undertake that and have a 
trial. JBut running the line through ocean 
or sea is more difficult than plying a coastal 
shio on the Indian shore. 

Q. You have recommended 3 or 4 training 
ships straightaway? * 

.1. Wo ^rould have five training ships one 
lor each of the ports, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Chittagong, Rangoon and Madras. 

Q. How many boys would you train in 
each ? 

A. I am of opmion that if we start one 
at Chittagong, probably 500 would be coming 
torward. 

Q. How many will Bombay then have? ^ 

A I have not got much experience of 
Bombay, but I think Chittagong is the best 
place for training. 

Q. Bombay and Karachi people do not 
think so. 

.4. My opinion is that in Bombay you do 
not get different varieties of people; you get 
a particular class only. 

Q. You have just as good seamen on tlie 
Bombas' side. I have commanded them 
myself both during War and in peace and I 
would say they are second to none. 

.1. In Eastern Bengal we have probably 
more than half the population Muhammadans 
and many ot them do the work of seamen 
very well. 

Q. Supposing 100 students were trained 
in each of those places, you would have 500 
young men training for Officers. Training 
takes 5 or 6 j’ears. You only want 2,000 
officers for the whole of the coastal trade and 
if the students all start at the same age, they 
will all finish their apprenticeships together 
and you will suddenly have to find billets for 
2,000 men. Is this not impracticable? 

4. After the first year, the number may 
be increased according to demands. 

Q. In the initial stages we want to go 
slower, because you cannot possibly in five 
or six years have reserved the whole trade? 

.‘1. The beginning must be very small. 

Q. However the important point is w'hether 
the required number of applicants will be 
coming forward. Do you thl-dc they will? 

A. Yes. 

‘ Q. In England and other parts of the world 
they have private schools for training them 
up. Do you think that private schools ought 
to be started in India? 

A. 2nd tvitness. We are not for private 
schools. We want that, for training Officers 
and Engineers, we should have a Govern- 
ment Institution. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. What you •want is 
t'lnployment for the Members of your Union? 

A. Yes. 


Q. If you get European ships would that 
satisfy you? 

A. No. We haven’t got facilities after 150 
years of British rule. Government have not 
helped India a bit during all these years and 
they have given no help to uplift the status 
of Indians. 

Q. Supposing Government are prepared to 
do it now? 

r A. We shall be very much obliged to them 
but when they have not done it for so long, 
there is no guarantee that they will do it 
soon. They may do something in the course 
of 9 or 10 years, and in the meantime why 
should not Indian shipping companies get 
facilities from Government. This is a na- 
tional question which concerns Ihe prosperity 
of Indians. Besides Indian crew in steamers 
are not now properly treated and are not, 
given proper shelter; they are treated like 
cats and dogs. 

2nd 2 uitncss . — ^We have a definite answer 
to that question. The Government of Ben- 
gal appointed some time ago a Committee to 
open a Nautical school and one member of 
the Committee in his dissentient note stated 
that the whole question centred on the point 
whether the existing shipping companies 
were willing to employ Indians as appren- 
tices. The Marine Superintendents of the 
Asiatic Steam Navigation, the Indian Gene- 
ral Steam Navigation and River Steam 
Navigation and other companies were pre,- 
sent and were asked if they were willing to 
take Indian apprentices, all of them expressed 
their inability to do so and it is doubtful if 
the shipping companies -would employ them 
because they have to associate with Euro- 
peans on Board and it was the question of 
jn-estige that stood in their way of taking 
Indian apprentices. 

Q. If you could get openings in the ships, 
it would serve your purpose? 

.4. If we could. 

Q. Would you create an Indian Mercantile 
ilarine in order to employ a few officers and 
Engineers who are now Europeans? 

A. That is one of the reasons. 

Q. Have you any other reasons? 

A. We want national prosperity in this 
line and uplifting of the condition of the 
people and wo want to encourage Indians 
to develop the Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. Is that a matter of -sentiment? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You say that Indian ship-building will 
be cheaper, because Indian wages ■wiU be 
lower? 

A. Very much so. 

Q. Have you built anj- ships? 

,4. 2nd ^fitness. — No. 
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Q. Have 30U auy iuformatiou that experi- 
enced people have got? 

A. No, we ate not ship-buUdei’S. 

Q. Your proposal is to turn out 10 per 
cent, of the existing ships. Where would 
you get ships to replace them? 

.-1. My scheme is that Government should 
set apart in the budget some grant for the 
purpose of ship-building, and that ships 
should be built in this country. 

Q. Do you think that ship-yards in this 
country will be able to build 10 per cent, 
of the ships now on the coast? 

A. There is plenty of space all round. 

<3. "You v.'ant something more than space: 
do you think they can build? 

A. Government can do it. 

Q. Would 3'ou buy second-hand ships? 

A. 1 do not know what expert Engineers 
will think about it. 

Q. You have not thought that out? 

A. It is for experts to say. _ 

Q. How will you begin to shut out the 
existing companies, at the end of the year 
or at the beginning? 

A. Gradually in the course of the 12 
mouths. 

Q, You will have to shut out something 
like 10 ships a year; would you shut out at 
the rate of one a month? 

A. We shall probably take one and put one 
Indian ship in its place; at the end of the 
year there will be 10 Indian ships. 

Q. You have not thought about it? 

A. It is common sense; if you take aw'ay 
ten ships, w'e wall replace them by 10 others. 

Q. What will you do about the crews? 

A. If in the beginning of the year we have 
one European shipmaster or captain, next 
year w'e will have some Officers working 
under him w'ho would be as good as the ship- 
master or captain; he will serve the purpose 
and thus we get one captain to begin with. 
We will gradually get more and I do not 
think it wdll be difficult to get 10 Officers in 
a year. 

Q. Do you think in the first year you will 
get 10 captains? 

A. No; we AviU get one- to start with.' 

Q. In the first year? 

A. If we find we cannot get as much as 
10, vfe will get a fair number and gradually 
the number wdll be increased. 

Q. What number will you get in the first 
year ? 

A. We are not in a position to say. 

Q. You have made a very definite proposal, 
but you have not thought out the details 
of it? 


.1. The details are not difficult to w'ork out; 
we have the scheme and w'e think they can 
be \vorked out. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Mr. Ahmed, have 
you been to sea? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you w'orked at sea? 

A. I have not worked myself, but I have 
beeii on Board the steamer. ^ 

Q. Have you made long voyages? 

A. Yes. Tilbury to Bombay was the 
longest. 

Q. You referred to somebody being treated 
like cats and dogs; what was that? 

A. I was referring to the Indian seamen; 
they do not get proper food, proper shelter, 
proper clothing, while all the European 
seamen are supplied with decent costume 
and are given four times a day sumptuous 
dishes. I am told that Indian seamen get 
Rs. 17/8 a month and that is the maximum 
amount they get for food. 

Q. Do they have to pay for food? 

A. In some ships I think they have to. 

Q. Are you quite sure that all these state- 
ments you have made are true? Can you 
give evidence to prove them? 

A. I can bring witnesses. 

(2nd witness). — Q. Mr. Daud, have you 
been to sea? 

A. No. 

Q. AVhat is your profession? 

A. I am a Vakil of the High Court. 

Q. Do you take an interest in the sea? 

.4. This Union was started by myself and 
our President J\Ir. K. Ahmed and some of the 
leading seamen. 

Q. Do you practice now? 

.4. I do. 

Q. Your work as Secretary of the Indian 
Seamen’s Union is voluntary? 

A. I am Honorary Secretary. 

Q. Do you know that the feeding of sea-, 
men on Board ships is laid down by regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The food is subject to inspection by 
the shipping blaster? 

A. Yes, but our experience has been that 
the shipping master does not inspect these 
things; the work is done hy his subordinates. 

Q. Have you had strong complaints from 
the crew? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Wliom do they complain against? 

A, The complaint is. against the system. 

Q. When a ship goes to sea, there are new 
crews : — deck crew, engine room crew and 
saloon crew. The ship frequently starts 
below proper speed as the engine room 
crew cannot keep steam. The deck crew 
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equally do not perform their duties up to the 
proper efficiency always. This is because'' 
these men, when they join, are very often in 
bad health not having had proj)er food. 
After a voyage they come back strong healthy 
men. ■ After a short period they perform 
their' duties in the most efficient maimer. 
Any medical man will tell you that the 
reason for the improvement in their health 
is the result of good food and proper housing. 

A. So far as that is concerned I have not 
come with the evidence of the Seamen’s 
Uccruitment Committee which sat in Cal- 
cutta; I was a Member of that Committee 
on behalf of the Indian Seamen’s Union to ■ 
examine the abuses existing in the recruiting 
matter and we had specific evidence on these 
points. Wo have never heard that the men 
when they join put in insufficient work. 

Q. I repeat that in nearly every ease the 
phj’sical condition of the crow joining a ship, 
especially the Engine room crew, is poor and 
they cannot keep steam in the same way 
as a crew which has been on the ship for 
some time and any Chief Engineer will tell 
you the same thing.' Also they come back 
very much stronger and healthier men. 

.'1. No enquiry is necessary; I am meeting 
these men myself every day when they come 
after finishing their voyages. We have not 
heard the story you have told us. 

Ist witness . — ^Eveu people in jail when 
they come out are fat. I know of one 
instance which I can tell you. In the case 
of a certain .ship about 18 months ago there 
was a complaint made by about 40 to 80 
lascars that their salary should be increased. 
When the ship arrived at Rotterdam they 
asked for more wages, because the seamen of 
other countries were getting increased sala- 
ries. Some of them left the ship, some did 
not go saying they would non-co-operate. 
They said that if the authorities did not feed 
them properly, give them clothing and in- 
crease their u'ages they would nob work. 
They did so. Some of them I think were 
prosecuted. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You cannot expect 
a cabin to be given to each of the seamen? 

A. The English crews have much better 
places allotted to them. The Indian seamen 
get their bunks. ^ly contention is that the 
Indian seamen should be treated in the same 
way as the English seamen. 

Q. You say that out of 4 engineers, if the 
4th engineer falls sick, the syrang will keep 
watch for him? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. This will happen if the third engineer 
or the second engineer fell sick? 

A. Yes. 


Q. It is quite possible that the sy^rang may 
be an intelligent man. But does it mean 
that because he keeps watch over the engine 
room for a few hours, he is quite fit to become 
an ^ engineer without training. To be an 
engineer he has to acquire technical know- 
ledge. Without this he will not be able to 
handle a ship in the case of a breakdown. 
Do you think that because a syrang is capable 
of keeping watch for a few hours in the place 
of an engineer, he should be promoted as an 
engineer ? 

A. I do not mean that he should be at 
once promoted as an engineer. AU I say is 
that facilities should be given for his training 
so that he may get an opportunity to serve 
us an engineer. 

Q. These facilities he can have on the 
shore in the workshops? 

.4. He has some practical experience in the 
ship. He needs only theoretical training. 

Q. The theoretical experience must be got 
on shore? 

.4. Yes. 

^ Q. You are of opinion that if education is 
given to the class of men who are now serv- 
ing us lascars, they will make efficient 
officers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. -4nd in the same way the firemen will 
become engineers? 

/I. I think there is no difficulty in getting 
officers and engineers. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Can they' pass the 
e.xaminations held in English and thus qualify 
themselves to become efficient engineers? 

A. 1 have already mentioned that two of 
the seamen because of their coming into 
contact with the Europeans speak very, good 
English. 

Q. Then why do they not get the certifi- 
cate? 

.4. .4ccording to section 10 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Marine Department 
Notice No. 8 of 1921, it is laid down that 
if a man wants to qualify himself for mate’s 
certificate he must do so within his J.9th 
year and before he sits for the examination, 
he must have four years’ training. That 
means a boy must begin his career in his 
15th year and after finishing his training for 
four years, he must sit for the examination. 
This is a real hardship for the Indian boys. 

Q. We are talking of engineers? 

A. As regards engineers, at present the 
serangs do not get any' facilities in the deck 
department to get themselves trained as 
engineers. 

Sir Arthur Froom.— Q. You know there 
are, Indian engineers on ships? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. You ave of opinion that the deck hands 
and the engine room hands can be trained 
to become officers and engineers? 

A. Yes. That is the opinion held in 
Calcutta. 

Q. In Bombay lascars are recruited from 
the west coast and the engine room crews 
come from the Punjab. These men are 
quite good. But the opinion of witnesses in 
Bombay was that they cannot be trained to 
become officers or engineers. 

A. Our Joint Secretary served as a coal 
trimmer for a number of years; but owing 
to lack of facilities he could not get himself 
trained as an engineer. 

Q. It does all the more credit to him for 
having worked as a coal trimmer and thus 
gained practical experience P 

A. But no facilities are afforded to him for 
becoming an engineer. 

Mr. Jadii '^'ath Roy. — Q. Your association 
is mainly concerned with the training of sea- 
men? 

A. It is not concerned with merely train- 
ng of seamen. It concerns itself with the 
general development of the seamen, with 
their economic conditions and with the 
redressing of their grievances., 

Q. You think that unless there is an 
Indian mercantile marine, the Indian youths 
who get themselves trained will not get any 
employment? 

A. Unless there are Indian shipowners, 
you cannot. In European countries they 
have got great facilities for train^ig their 
youths. Even Lord Reading who is the pre- 
sent Viceroy was at one time a seaman. In 
this country the Indian seamen are looked 
domi upon and they are treated very badly. 

Q. The training of Indian seamen and the 
development of the mercantile marine should 
go hand in hand? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know that the Scindia are training 
a few -Indian cadets? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that unless the Scindia em- 
ploys these cadets, they cannot get employ- 
ment anywhere else? 

A. No. 

jllr. Daiid : We can compel other companies 
by legislation to employ them. 

Q. You said that out of the 10 per cent, 
of seamen who are literate, 2 per cent, are 
literate in English? 

A. Yes. 


Q. If they get facilities, they will prove 
efficient engineers and officers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The lascars are not allowed to learn 
because the non-Indian officers 'do not want 
them to do so. They want them to continue 
as lascars ? 

A. Yes. The non-Indian officers want the 
lascars to do all the rough work and the fine 
work the officers themselves do. 

Q. They want to utilise the services of 
lascars for hard labour? 

A. That is so. 

Q. How is the training ship that you sug- 
gest to be maintained? 

A. In the beginning the Government should 
deffiay all the cost. No fees should be 
chai'ged from the pupils. 

Q. Do you think that high class Indian 
youths will come forward to be trained as 
officers and engineers? 

.4. Yes, respectable Indian youths _will 
come forward. 

Q. The sons of seamen who are now educat- 
ing themselves do not find any opening in 
their fathers’ line and so they become clerks, 
etc. ? If facilities are given to them, you 
think they will rise in tho sea faring life? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You think that if they have facilities, 
they will stick to the sea service? 

.1. Thej' have got the hereditary tendency 
and so they will stick to the sea. 

Q. You have suggested the creation of 
three traning ships? Don’t you think it is 
rather expensive to have so many training 
ships? Don’t you .think one is enough at 
present and that at Bombay? 

.4. You deprive other ports of the benefit 
of the training ship. 

President. — Q. Supposing you start a 
training ship of 100 boys, the boys wiU be 
selected proportionately from aU the Presi- 
dencies ? 

A. In that case one training ship may be 
started in the first .year and in course of time 
other traning ships may be started. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy. — Q. Is there much 
demand foi' Indian officers? 

A. Now'' there is not much demand, but I 
think the demand will gradually rise. 

Q. It is useless to train so many irnless you 
can find employment for all of them? 

.4. Certainly. 

President. — Q. There are only three 
etablishments for the whole of the British 
mercantile marine? Each consists of 2C0 
hoys? 
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A. As I already said, one training ship 
may be started at present. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roij. — Q. Do you find any 
difiference in the matter of accommodation 
for the seamen? 

A. Both in the quantity and the quality 
of food and the cabin accommodation there 
is difference between Indian seamen and 
English seamen. 

Q. European seamen do not get a cabin 
each to live in? 

A. They get a covered place. Indian sea- 
men get bunks. 

President. — Q. If an Indian mercant.le 
marine is established do you think the 
seamen will be better treated than they are 
at present? 

A. We shall see by passing legislation that 
the seamen are better treated. 

Q. Does the Scindia treat their seamen 
better than the B. I. 

A. I have no experience of that. 

Diivan Bahadur T. Jdangachariar. — Q. 
What is your interest in seamen? 

A. These seamen are poor people. They 
consist of Muhammadans, and Goanese. 
From a patriotic point of view, we offer our 
services to them. 

Q. Have you got relations among the 
seamen? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you got an opportunity to know 
their real feeling in the matter? 

A. Yes. I live in the heart of the locality 
where these poor seamen live. Many of them 
are my clients and so I take a great interest 
in them. 

Q. The views you have given in the written 
statement represent the views of the seamen 
themselves. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Apart fi'om the question of paving the 
way for them to become oflacers, the seamen 
think that with the development of the 
Indian mercantile marine, they will get better 
treatment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You advocate the development of the 
mercantile marine so that the conditions of 
the seamen may be ameliorated, apart from 
the prospect of their future employment as 
officers? 

A. Yes. They are cherishing the hope that 
facilities for their future advancement would 
be better. 

Mr. Baud . — iVnother difficulty is that these 
poor seamen are obliged to pay sometimes 
three months and sometimes even six months’ 


salary to the brokers who take them to the 
European shippers. If Indian shipping 
companies are started, then there will be n 
such difficulty. 

Q. They have to pay a certain percentage 
of their salary to the brokers? 

A. Yes. I doubt whether this can be 
supported from the moral point of view. 

Q. You said that the sons of these seamen 
have taken to other walks of life because there 
is no opening for them in their fathers’ profes- 
sion? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have any become technical engineers? 

A. Yes. They are employed under district 
boai'ds ? 

Q. Have any taken to medicine? 

A. Yes; plenty of them have taken to the 
medical profession. 

Q. Given facilities for training, they 
would be able to adapt themselves to achieve 
knowledge in any sphere? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many districts are there which 
produce seamen? 

A. The whole of East Bengal, part of 
Assam. There are a lot of people in Cuttack, 
and some scattered in that district of West 
Bengal as well. 

Q. You thinlc that the class of people who 
are likely to avail themselves of the training 
ship vdiich may be provided will be too poor 
to pay fees? 

A. I think so. 

Q. So that if a training ship is to be estab- 
lished it- should be on a fee basis? 

A. Yes. Or in the alternative if necessary 
some tax may be imposed for elementary 
education in nautical schools to be paid by 
the European Shipping companies over here 
in India. 

President. — Q. From the wages report 
it appears that pay of the crews ranges from 
Es. 18 to^fiO a month. Besides they get free 
food. How does that compare with the other 
trades in Calcutta ? Is it much worse ? 
Compare their wages with those who work 
in the ship-building yards or in railways? 

A. There is more risk in water than in 
laud. The pay of the seamen, I should con- 
sider is much less. 

Q. Is it the opinion of your Union that an 
Indian navy should be formed? 

A. Yes. 

' Q. Certain seamen in your Union would 
be anxious to go to the navj- service? 

A. Yes. 

President . — Thank you very much. 
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Witness No. 48, 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 
Written Statement. 


The present condition, of the shipping and 
shipbuilding industries in Bengal or, for the 
matter of that in India^is so deplorable that 
one may thinh that they had_ never assurned 
the proportions of flourishing industnes. 
But as a matter of fact India had once estab- 
li&hed a most flourishing shipping industry 
and ships sailed from her ports to distant 
lands. Tradition claims for a Bengalee 
piince the gloiy of the conquest of Ceylon, 
v.'bile it is on record that people from Bengal 
colonized Java, and the adjacent islands. The 
Chinese pilgrims landed in and sailed from 
the seaport town of_ Tamralipti (modem 
Tamluk). India had, in the past, developed 
her textile industry to such an extent that 
England could nob compete with her. She 
exported her surplus-products not in foreign 
vessels but in ships built and manned by 
Indians. Bengal has many waterways and 
as such could not but heip developing the 
shipping industry. There was a time when 
the revenues of Bengal were paid partly in 
cash and partly in kind and Bengal had to 
supply ships for the navy of the kloghul 
Emperors of India. The' shipbuilding in- 
dustry of Bengal was flourishing even in 
1778 when the Ilon’ble Eobert Lindsay 
created a shipbuilding trade from the timber 
of the Sylhet forests. 

As we have said before the surplus pro- 
ducts of Indian industries were exported in 
«hip3 built and manned by Indians. A 
hundred years ago,” mrote Mr. Digby, “ ship- 
building was in so excellent a condition in 
India, that ships could be (and were) built 
which sailed to the Thames in company with 
British-built ships and under the convoy of 
British frigates.” 

This was considered such an audacity by 
the statesmen anl merchants of England, 
that it was forbidden at once. “ The arrival 
in the port of Lmdon of Indian produce in 
Indian ships created a sensation among the 
monopolists, which could not have been ex- 
ceeded if a hostile fleet had appeared in the 
Thames. The shipbuilders of the port of 
London took the lead in raising the cry of 
alarm; they declared that their business was 
on the point of ruin, and that the families 
of all the ship-wrights in England wei’e cer- 
tain to be reduced to starvation.” (Taylor’s 
History of India.) 

In the vear 1800 the Marquis of "Wellesley, 
the Governor-General, tried to obtain the 


admission of Indian ships and their cargoes 
into the port of England. But the Court of 
Birectors in their Despatch, dated the 27th 
January, 1801, opposed the employment of 
Indian ships in the trade between England 
and India. 

Thus it will be seen how the 8 hi 2 )ping in- 
dustry of India suffered to a great extent for 
the want of encouragement which India 
should have received from Great Britain. 

The advent of steam ships built of steel 
also contributed to the decay of the Indian 
shipping industry. 

It behoves the Government now to render 
every help to the industry to establish itself. 

With these prefatory remarks the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber would submit the 
following replies to the questions asked : — 

Q. 1. The present position of the shipping 
industry in India and especially in Bengal is 
very unsatisfactory. Excepting a few 
steamers owned by the Eastern Peninsular 
Navigation Co. Ld., there are no sea-going 
steamers owned by Indians in Bengal. Only 
(here are a few wooden sailing ships on the 
Chittagong side. 

Q. 2. The chief causes which militate 
against the development of the shipping 
enteiprise by the people of this country 
aio : — 

(а) Want of Government support, 

(б) Undvie combination and competition 

of Euro 2 >ean shipping companies 
with the object of crushing the 
purely Indian shipping- industry 
and 

(c) The prevailing conditions which pre- 
clude the possibility of Indians 
shipping their goods by Indian- 
owned. vessels. 

( 3 . 3. To mitigate to some extent the 
existing difficulties the Committee would 
suggest that steps should be taken to put a 
slop to the deferred rebate system- and rate- 
cutting; and Government should encourage 
the development of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine by shipping their goods by Indian- 
owned vessels wherever possible as also by 
utilising the Eoyal Indian Marine and Port 
Trust docks in the important ports for the 
building of sea-going steamers and the train- 
ing of Indians. 
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Q. Ji. State aid is necessary to promote the 
satisfactory development of the shipping in- 
dustry by the people of this country. 

Q. 5. State aid should take the form of 
bounties and subsidies as also the reserving 
of coastal trade for Tndian-owned vessels as 
m Japan. The State can also allow favour- 
able railway rates, and grant loans to ship- 
owners on favourable terms. In addition to 
these the Committee recommend the remis- 
sion of port dues, the granting of postal 
subventions and the levy of some imposition 
on good.s carried in foreign steamers reserv- 
ing the money raised by such imposition for 
encouraging an Indian IMercantilo IMarine. 

Q. (1. The Committee recommend legisla- 
tive measures reserving coastal trade for 
Indian-owned vessels and declaring against 
deferred rebat-e and rate-cutting. Legisla- 
tion should also bo undertaken by wliieh cer- 
tain imposts should bo levied and reserved 
for the promotion of an Indian klercantilo 
Jfarine. 

Q. 7. The Committee favour the grant of 
n.avigalion bounties to vessels owned by 
Indians and on the Indian Logistcr 
and trading (a) between Indian porta and (6) 
between India and ijorts abroad. 

Q. S. The Committee are of opinion that 
specification of routes is not necessary. 
Onlj' the steamers should run (a) between 
Indian ports and (b) between Indian and 
other ports. 

Q. 0. The gross registered tonnage may be 
put 'at uOO tons or upwards, the average 
speed S knots and tho age up to 15 or 20 
years. 

Q. 10. Tho bounty may bo fixed at 6 annas • 
per ton for 1,000 knots navigated or propor- 
tionate to the distance covered — the mini- 
mum speed being 8 knots. 

Q. 11. The Committee recommend 2 per 
cent, e.xtrn bounty per knot over the amount 
suggested in reply to question No. 10. 

Q. 12. Provision .should he made for tho 
gradual reduction of the bounty after 5 or 10 
years at the rate of 5 per cent, yearly. 

Q. 13. -Is at present there is no facility for 
building .sea-going vessels in- India tho Com- 
mittee would not recommend putting any 
restriction. But with n view to encourage 
construction of vessels in India they advocate 
payment of a greater percentage of bounty 
to vessels built in India. No navigation 
bounty should be paid unless the vessel is 
on tho Indian Begister for one year; and if 
the vessel is sold to a foreigner tho bounty 
should cense. 

Q. 1 f. The question whether navigation 
bounties .should cease altogether after a speci- 
fied period of year.s in respect of vessels 
built outside of India should be decided later 


on according to the progress we’ make in 
shipbuilding. 

Q. 15. The Committee advocate that all 
vessels receiving a navigation bounty must 
take on board a certain number of Indian 
apprentices for purposes of training, the num- 
ber depending on the tonnage of the vessel. 

Q. 10. The Committee are of opinion that 
non-British subjects and Colonials who do 
not accord equal treatment to Indians should 
be excluded from employment on vessels 
receiving a navigation bounty but not the 
subjects of Indian Native States. Govern- 
ment should, therefore, be empowered to carry 
this into effect. 

Q. 17. Navigation bounties should cease in 
the case of vessels sold to non-Indians, but 
not in tho case of charter for a short period 
or mortgage. 

Q. 18. Tho Committee are not in favour 
of the present policy of keeping the coastal 
trade of India open to all comers. They 
recommend that at the outset a certain por- 
tion of tile coasting trade should be reseiwed 
for Indiaai-owned vessels and with the deve- 
lopment of the Indian Mercantile Marine the 
whole of the coasting trade should be gra- 
dually reserved for Indian-owned vessels.' 

Q. 10. The Committee bold that by reserv- 
ing the Indian coastal trade gradually for 
Indian-owned vessels it would be possible to 
develop an Indian Jfercantile Marine which 
would help the country in numerous ■ways. 
But at the same time there must be suffi- 
cient safeguard that by such reservation 
freight may not go up and trade suffer in 
consequence. It is essential that the reser- 
vation of the coastal trade should be gradual 
and keep pace with the development of the 
Indian lifercantile Marine the reservation 
being extended from port to port as the deve- 
lopment of the Indian Mercantile Marine 
W'ould permit. 

Q. 20. WhUe advocating tlie reservation of 
tlio Indian coastal trade for Indian-owmed 
vessels the Committee would insist on the 
imposition of a condition that such ships 
should give facilities for training Indian 
apprentices. 

Q. 21. For an Indian lilercantile Marine 
ships of 500 tons up\vards, according to re- 
quirements, are most likely to be required. 

Q. 22. The vessels for an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine should be built in private dock- 
yards wherever possible and where there is a 
Government dockyard it should be developed 
and utilised for this purpose. 

Q. 23. The present condition of the ship 
building and Maime Engine construction in- 
dustry in India is extremely unsatisfactory. 

Q. 2Jt. In India tlie export and import 
trade of the country is carried in foreign 
vessels and the Government do not encourage 
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shipping and shipbuilding by the people of 
the country. ‘ The Committee of the Cham- 
ber had evidence during the German war 
of a single enemy vessel the ‘ ‘ Bmden ’ ’ work- 
ing havoc to ships in Indian waters. We find 
that in every other country shipping and 
shipbuilding are encouraged by their Govern- 
ments and in times of war these ships are 
utilised for purposes of defence. 

Q.i25. The Committee are of opinion that 
indirect help in diverse ways, as specified 
in answer to question No. 6, is necessary to 
encourage the people of this country to go in 
for shipping and shipbuilding industries. 

Q. 26. The Committee are of opinion that 
State aid is necessary and desirable to pro- 
mote the development of shipbuilding and 
Marine Engine construction industries by 
the people of this country. 

Q. 27. The Committee are of opinion that 
bounty should be paid for encouraging ship- 
building an,d Marine Engine building in India 
as has been done and is still being done in 
other countries. Especial railway rates 
should be allowed for the carriage of ship- 
building materials. Money should be ad- 
vanced at special rates of interest for the 
encouragement of shipbuilding as is done in 
the case of railways. Custom and other 
duties should not be levied on shipbuilding 
materials and, if levied at all, should be at 
specially reduced rates. Otherwise ^t would 
not be possible for local doclryards to com- 
pete with foreign industries which have not 
to pay any local duties. The Government 
of this country being satisfied with the deve- 
lopment of the British Mercantile Marine do 
not take any interest in the development of 
a IMercantile Marine by the people of this 
country. MTien a demand is created for 
shipbuilding in this country raw materials 
will gradually be available and skilled labour 
will also be forthcoming. 

Q. 28. For the purpose of satisfactory de- 
velopment of these industries by the people 
of this country the Committee recommend 
legislation for some especial imposition on 
goods carried on foreign steamers and the 
setting apart of this money for encouraging 
shipbuilding and Marine Engine construction 
in India. They also advocate other measures 
os indicated in their answer to questions 
Nos. 25 and 27. 

Q. 29. Construction bounties should be 
granted to vessels, built in Indian shipyards. 

Q. 30. Construction bounties should be con- 
fined to vessels built of steel only, the mini- 
mum gross registered tonnage being 500 tons 
to begin with. 

Q. 31. The Committee would recommend 
Rs. 15 per gross ton in ca$e the hull is 
made of foreign material and Rs. 20 per gross 


ton when the material also is manufactured 
, in India. 

Q. 32. In case the propelling machinery 
also is built in India, a bormty per actual 
horsepower should be paid to the propelling 
machinery builder. 

Q. 33. To begin with no restriction should 
be placed on the use of foreign materials 
in shipbuilding, specially in the matter of 
machinery. But the manufacture of ship- 
buUding materials and machinery in this 
country should be encouraged by the pay- 
ment of higher construction bounties to 
vessels buUt of home made materials and 
using machinery manufactured in the 
country. 

Q. 3.'t. No custom duty should be levied on 
materials and machinery imported for ship- 
building and, if levied at all, should be at a 
greatly reduced rate. 

Q. 35. To prevent the abuse of concessions 
the Committee propose that materials 'should 
be imported by honH fide shipbuilders under 
an official certificate; or some reliable agency 
should certify that the materials and machi- 
neries are required for the construction of a 
vessel of a certain tonnage and by a certain 
reputable firm. 

Q. 36. The present condition of the wooden 
shipbuilding industry in India is, in the 
opinion of the Committee, misatisfactory. 

Q. 37. In these progressive days 'when 
steam and electricity have been harnessed 
to the service of man people prefer and- con- 
sider it safe to send their goods by vessels 
built of steel and there is difficulty in insming 
goods despatched in wooden ships. Wooden 
slrips can be used for short-distance coastal 
trade; but the industry need not be 
encouraged. 

Q. 38. For reasons given above, the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that wooden shipbuild- 
ing need not be encouraged unless it be for 
.short-distance coastal trade. The Committee 
understand that now-a-days other countries 
are not encouraging the building of wooden 
ships. 

Q. 39. The Committee are of opinion that 
State aid need not be given to promote the 
further development of wooden shipbuilding 
industry by the people of this country. 

Q. 40. Reference is invited to the answer 
to the previous question. 

Q. 41- As the Committee are not in favour 
of encouraging wooden shipbuilding they do 
not recommend any legislative measure. 

Q. 42. The Committee are not in favour 
of the grant in aid of construction bounties to 
wooden ships built in Indian shipyards. 

Q. 43. No Insurance Company will insure 
goods shipped by wooden vessels unl^s they 
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get prohibitive rates. The Committee can- 
not suggest any remedial measure. 

Q, ///f. If they find good prospects a con- 
siderable number of the youths of this 
country are likely to be desirous of follow- 
ing the sea in the capacity of Officers in the 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 45. The Committee hold that if retired 
Officers open schools for coaching for a small 
fee Government aid may not be necessary; 
otherwise such help would be required. 

Q. 46. Cadets should have preliminarjr 
training in a training ship, and can jlso have 
training while serving as apprentices in a 
sea-going vessel. 

Q. 47. The Committee are of opinion that 
preliminary training should be given in India 
and the training ship should be provided and 
to a great extent supported by Government. 

Q. 46. If a limited number of cadets is to 
be trained in England half the expenses 
should bo borne by the cadets and the re- 
maining half by the Government by estab- 
lishing a system of scholarships — say a fixed 
sum monthly. 

Q, }fi. A beginning should, be made with 
one or two training ships and their number 
may be increased according to demand. The 
maintenance charges can be met partially by 
fees and partially by Government aid. 

Q. 50. The Committee recommend the 
establishment of a training ship. Time has 
not yet come for establishing a nautical 
college, but when some advance is made the 
Government will have to establish one. 

Q. 51. After receiving preliminary training 
in a training ship the boys should have fur- 
ther training as apprentices in a steamer of 
the Mercantile JIarine. In case such an 
opportunity is not available they should be 
trained in a sea-going ship which can meet 
a part of her expenses by carrying cargo. 

Q. 52. Foreign ship-owners do not seem 
inclined to take Indian apprentices for pur- 
poses of training. The Committee are of 
opinion that they do not like the idea of 
Indians being trained to be officers of a Mer- 
cantUo Marine and it pays them to engage 
Indians only as lascars on a small salary. 
As regards excuses on religious and dietory 
grounds they are merely an eye-wash and 
need not be seriously considered. Only those 
Indians who have no objection to a com- 
mon diet, etc., would volunteer for bea- 
service. Ship-owners who get postal subven- 
tions should be made to take some Indian 
apprentices on the usual terms. 

Q. 53. The Committee understand that 
now-a-days no premium is charged from 
apprentices. But if it has to be paid the 
Committee would recommend that the Go- 


vernment should pay half of it and the ap- 
prentice the other half. 

Q. 54. A sea-going training ship for ap- 
prentices should be supplied free of cost and 
maintained, to a large extent, by Go- 
vernment. The fe,es from apprentices and 
the income from freight for the carriage of 
Government stores and other goods should 
go to minimise the cost to be borne by 
Government. 

Q. 55. The answer is in the affirmative. 

Q. 56. Having no experience on the point 
the Committee cannot offer any opinion as 
to the curriculum of study. 

Q. 57. The Committee do not feel com- 
petent to express an opinion on this matter. 

Q. 59. The Committee believe that a con- 
siderable number of youths of this coimtry 
are Hkely to be desirous of following the sea 
in the capacity of Engineers in the 
Mercatile Marine. 

Q. 60. The Government should take active 
steps for their training and future employ- 
ment. In case retired Officers start private 
schools for coaching. Government help will 
not be necessary. 

Q. 61. The Committee are of opinion that 
facilities for the training of apprentices in 
the R. I. M. workshops as also in suitable 
engineering schools should be given by Go- 
vernment if necessary. 

Q. 02. Some Engineering firms and Go- 
vernment dockyards can give sufficient 
practical training to apprentices to enable 
them to become efficient Marine Engineers. 

Q. 63. The Committee imderstand that in 
Bengal some theoretical and practical know- 
ledge can be imparted in the Sibpore 
College and, if necessary, the facilities offered 
there can be further developed. 

Q. 64. The Committee would recommend 
a combined training ship to train officers and 
engineers for the Royal Indian Marine. The 
would-be officers ' and engineers of the Mer- 
cantile Marine can have further training 
to qualify themselves for the Board of Trade 
Certificate as apprentices in the Mercantile 
Marine or on a sea-going training ship. 
And if this is not considered sufficient for 
obtaining Commissions as Officers and Engi- 
neers in the R. I. M., the boys, after two 
years’ training in India, can complete three 
years’ training in England. The Coromittee 
understand that there are several first class 
Board of Trade Engineers who have never 
been to England for training. 

Q. 65. The Committee are of opinion that 
Government should give facilities to enable 
suitable candidates to serve their apprentice- 
ship. 
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Ik). Tile Coinniitlee .approve of the 
prini'iple. 

Q. i)7. The Committee propose that iu 
i^iviiig posi.il subvention, both co.ostal _ and 
over-s<'!Vi, Government should make it a 
condition that the ships should take a speci- 
ikd number of Indian apprentices without 
anv premium vritli tho object of training 
Indifuis us OQicors and Engineers in tho 
.Mercantile iMarine. 

Q. CS. All steamer companies may com- 
pete for mail conlrnots to foreign countries. 
Gut cc.isial mail should bo gradually reserved 
for the Indian Mercantile Marino. Tho com- 
petition for it should be between companies 
owned and managed by Indians when up to 
rhe standard. 


Q. CO. Tho Committeio proposo that Go- 
vornmoub should help the establishment of 
an Indian IMorcuntilo iMarino by gradually 
’reserving the coastal trade for it as also by 
shipping Government stores by it and adopt- 
ing various other measures sugge.stcd before. 

Q. 70. The Committee recommend some 
special imposition on goods carried by foreign 
steamer-s and its utilisation for tlia encoura- 
gement of an Indian .Mercantile iMarine. 

In conclusion the Committee would like to 
say that by Indian Mercantile Marine they 
refer to ships owned by Indians and regis- 
tered in India. In the, case of joint-stock 
companies being owners such Companicti 
should ho managed by Indians and three- 
fourths of the shares should he held by 
Indians. 


Oral evidence of RAI UPENDRA LAL ROY BAHADUR, Representing the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, examined at Calcutta on the 29th December 1923. 


President . — ^I hope you will realize that 
this Committee is not out to oppose the es- 
tablishment of an Indian Mercantile Marine. 
It has been apiJointed to advise Government 
as to the be,st method of starting it. If you 
are asked any questions that you don't want 
to answer or you would rather not answer, 
please do not hesitate to say so, and if we 
appear to criticize any of your statements, 
you must realize that wo have got to advise 
Government seriously as well as economically. 

Q. Do you represent tho Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce? 

-■1. Yes; in a way I also represent the 
Indian Merchants’ Association of Chittagong. 

Q. Arc there any ship-owners in the Bengal 
National Ghamhers? 

A. Yes.- 

Q. In .>our preanjble you say that the ad- 
\eut of steam ships built of steel contributed 
to the decay of the Indian shipping industry. 
Wits this uot the natural consequence of the 
fact that steam ships replaced wooden ships 
;dl over the world and India had wooden 
and not .steel ships? 

A. Steel and steam combined replaced 
wooden ships. 

Q. Supposing 3011 Itad tho Indian coast run 
entirely by Indian ships, would uot rate- 
cutting go on just tho same as it does now? 

,1. We would like to stop it by legislation 
if pn>,.sil)Ie. Maximum and minimum rates 
of freight may be fixed. 

Q. Would you declare the deferred rebate 
r<v.item illegal even for Indian companies? 

.1. Yes. 


Q. How would you arrive at tho maximum 
and minimum rates of freight? 

.'J. We would want a competent authority 
to regulate the rates from time to time ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

Q. Whom would you have as a competent 
authority? 

.-1. Wo want some controlling authori^ as 
the Railway Board, which altera rates and 
fares for railways. 

Q. In your answer to question 10 you eay 
that bounty may bo fixed at 6 annas per 
ton for 1,000 knots navigated or propor- 
tionate to the distance covered, the minimum 
speed being 8 knots. Has this bounty of 
() annas a ton been worked out by your 
Chamber on a scientific basis? 

.1. A Committee of onr Chamber was 
appointed for discussing these replies; they 
went into these figures and arrived at the 
rate. 

Q. Apart from the (-.fiastai trade being 
reserved for Indian ships, you are in favour 
of excluding non-British subjects from tho 
const altogether? 

.1. Wo cannot do it all at once; we would 
exclude them from time to time. 

Q. Would you not like to exclude tho 
foreigners, that is to say, tho .Tapaneso or 
Germans, right away? 

A. Yes, if possible. 

Q. You recommend that at the outset a 
certain portion of the coasting trade should 
he reserved for Indian-owned vessels and 
with the development of the Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine the whole of tho coasting trade 
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should be reserved gradually for Indian- - 
owned vessels. Would you tell us how we 
are to begin? 

A. I cannot fix the exact proportion. 

A certain percentage may be fixed from year 
to year. 

Q. Say you reserve 10 per cent, for the 
first year. Would you buy 10 per cent, of 
the existing ships? 

A. There are already some steamers owned 
by Indian companies ; if they hnow that 10 
per cent, will be reseiwed for Indian-owned 
ships, they will increase their fleets and other 
companies will be floated when the people come 
to know it is decided to reserve the coastal 
trade for Indian-owned ships. 

Q. The coastal trade of India varies from 
time to time and it has a great demand. 
Ships from other parts of the world come 
and go. How would you tell, for example, 
the British India and the Asiatic that they 
must clear out? 

.-1. I think we will have to spread it over 
ten years. 

Q' Would you have legislation passed and 
tell the British India and the Asiatic that 
they have got to reduce their fleets in ten 
years ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you compensate the existing 
British lines? 

A. I do not know it other countries com- 
pensate the foreigners. I do not think any 
compensation tvill be demanded. 

Q. You are not in favour of encouraging 
the wooden shipbuilding industry by State 
aid? 

A. Speaking on behalf of the Chittagong 
Merchants’ Association, I would hke to en- 
courage wooden shipbuilding also. Wooden 
ships are an advantage for certain ports. 
We built a ship of about 500 tons in Chitta- 
going, a sailing ship, called “ Omurchand.” 
Commander Williams, ship surveyor, got some 
grant from Government to construct a model 
ship and with that he gave an illustration. 

A summary of his advice appears under the 
heading of an article on shipbuilding (witness 
produced a cutting from a newspaper) 
in which he advises how wooden ships 
could be built cheaply. If ships are built 
according to his advice, I think there is 
much room for improvement. 

Q. There is no outside competition other 
than Indian competition in the w'ooden ship- 
building trade. Why should you want Go- 
vernment aid? 

A. Wooden .ships are an advantage for 
certain ports and there is competition even 
there. I know of an instance in Chandbali 
(on the Cuttack side) in which there was 
competition between us and Macneils. 


Q. If they are a paying proposition, would 
it be fair to ask Government to spend more 
money on wooden ships? 

A. In the case of wooden ships also there 
is some competition. 

Q. But the other companies you compete 
against would also get Government help? 

-'1. They are not absolutely Indian. 

Q. The wooden shipping trade is all Indian? 

A. There are some Europeans also who 
were interested in it. 

Q. Do you think that there are plenty of 
young Indian gentlemen v/ho would be ready 
to go to sea and become Ofiicers on ships? 

^1. W'^e have several applications from res- 
pectable Indians for training at sea. 

Q. Some witnesses have told us that the 
best ofiicers would be formed from the pre- 
sent Serangs and lascars if they are educated. 
What is your opinion? 

A. They might do well. 

Q. Do you consider that they would be 
suitable men to command passenger ships 
from a social point of view? 

A. They are not very high in social status. 

Q. For mail steamers you would want a 
higher class of Indians? 

.1. Yes, a better class of people should be 
on mail steamers. 

Q. Along with an Indian ilercantile 
Marino, are you also in favour of having a 
small Indian Navy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider it would be reasonable 
to ask Government to put up a certain 
amount for that purpose? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you would get sufficient 
number of young men who would make good 
vNaval Ofiicers as well as good Mercantile 
^Marine Officers? 

A. Yes. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Are there sufficient 
wood ships for the trade you are speaking of? 

A. There are not sufficient wood ships. 

Q. Where is the competition then? 

A. 1 do not speak of competition. Only 
in certain ports there is competition bv the 
inland steamer companies against wooden 
ships. 

Q. Can the wooden ships compete with 
steamers ? 

A. They can, if they are fitted with auxi- 
liary engines. 

Q. Taking accoimt of the initial cost, in- 
terest on depreciation, etc., do you think 
that wooden ships will cost less? 

A. The cost of a wooden ship will be less 
than that of a steam ship. 

Q. What is the maximum size of these 
wooden ships? 

A. My experience has been with 500 ton 
boats. 
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Q. Are there many 500-ton boats 

i. Not many. In Chittagong side there 
are about 5 ships of that size; the others are 
100 to 200 tons. 

Q. You consider that these small wooden 
ships can compete with steamers? 

A. For certain ports only. In fact we 
have found that there has been demand for 
wooden ships by certain classes of merchants. 

Q. You mean they prefer to carry goods in 
wooden ships? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of goods? 

A. Eice and paddy. During the paddy 
season, a good number of wooden ships go 
out' to Akyab and they load there and go all 
over the coasting ports, Cochin, Colombo, 
etc. 

Q. Do you mean that the size of these 
small wooden ships are suitable to enter 
the small ports and that the big ships cannot 
get in? 

A. That is one of vhe reasons. 

Q. Why do you want a subsidy for these 
wood ships when they do not compete with 
steamers ? 

A. There is competition in certain cases. 
I do not advocate suosidy for the entire fleet 
of wooden ships. If they are encouraged they 
would improve and 1 feel there is demand 
even now for wood ships in some places. 

Q. You say there are not enough wooden 
ships and that people won’t build them, be- 
cause they won’t pay? 

A. People do not build, not because they 
won’t pay, but because it is very difficult to 
get insurance for them. There is a great 
disadvantage in this, vix., that wooden ships 
are not able to get insurance. 

Q. Wliat will be the result of subsidizing^ 
them? 

A. Shipbuilding will improve, 

Q. It will not improve unless a profit ivas 
^got out of the shipping ^ 

A. It is not a losing concern. There is a 
demand for wooden ships and if the demand 
is to be met, subsidy will be necessary. 

Q. When there is a demand, can not people 
be encouraged to build them wihtout a 
subsidy? 

A. By itself it is not an encouragement, 
but with the subsidy, it wiU be an encourage- 
ment. In the Article by Commander 
Williams which I gave you you will find that 
he has mentioned certain facts which go to 
show that the building of wooden ships can 
be improved a great deal. People as yet do 
not Imow how to build theru cheaply and 
scientifically, they still build in their own 
crude way; they use more timber and have 
less of cargo space. If ships are to be built 
according to this design, we v'ant subsidy. 


Q. What is the nature of the improve- 
ment proposed? 

A. Improvement in <-onstruction and also 
fitting up auxiliary machines. I think thev 
will be more profitable. 

Q. Do you think they will not construct 
new wooden ships withe ut a subsidy? 

A. I think so. 

Q. There is not enough enterprise to do 
ii without a subsidy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do these consia-crations apply to steel 
shipbuilding? Would you say there is 
not enough enterprise to build steel ship.s 
without a subsidy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea as to whether a 
steamer built in India will cost more than 
one bought from abroad? 

A. It will cost more to build a steamer in 
India. 

Q. Unless it is subsidized by way of soire 
protection? 

.•1. Yes. 

Q. In your answer to question 5 you have 
recommended a series of State ai^ wh'cfi 
’ you would give. Would you want all the.se 
or only .'-.orne of them? 

A. A.S far as practicable, I would recom- 
mend the adoption of all. 

Q. You suggest that the deferred rebate 
system and rate-cutting should' be done away 
with? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any method of regulating 
these rates? 

A. No. 

Q. Do Tou know of any foreign country in 
which rates of freight aio controlled? 

-•1. I cannot say from memory. I will try 
to find out the inform.stion and send it .an 
to you. 

Q. What do you think will be the advan- 
tage to India by the development of an 
Indian IMercantile Marine? 

A. The profits will be confined to India. 

Q. Will India find Uie capital? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the only way in which India 
can profitably encourage capital? 

A. No; there are other means also. No 
country depends entini'y on its Mercantile 
Marine. 

Q. You said that when you have a Mer- 
cantile Marine that will efficiently serve the 
coast of India, the existing ships should De 
displaced. Cannot t’ne capital necessary ^or.- 
an Indian Mercantfie Marine be used in other 
industries? 

A. All countries are benefited by having 
their own Mercantile .Marine and there is 
no reason why India should not. A Mercan- 
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tile ilarine of her own will benefit India in 
various ways. 

Q. You say all countries are benefited by 
the mercantile marine. Do you know how 
much the United States have lost on its 
marine? 

.1. I do i>ot know. 

Q. It has lost soni-e tnindreds of millions 
of pounds? 

.1. I have no idea. 

Q. So it is nob always advantageous to have 
a mercantile marine? 

.1. There may bo .toiue reasons which ope- 
rated against the success of the United States. 

1 have no idea what iheir loss is duo to. 

Q. You believe in a .sea-going training ship? 
A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the cost of the training 
■ship should be borne by Government to a 
largo e.xteut? To what extent? 

.1. The whole of the co-yt might bo borne 
by the Government anl lliey might recoup 
ihe «“ost by imposing a cargo tax. 

fj). The Japaueso carried cargo in the train- 
ing shij)s and they gave it up afterwards 
because it did not pay towards the main- 
luuanco of the training shij ? I do not think 
yon can make mucli i tt of a training ship 
by way of freight? 

,1. If training is given in a vessel that 
carries cargo that is another question. Train- 
ing ships are an ab.solute necessity and with- 
out them, it is impos-'blo to train Indians 
in the seafaring life, 

Q. Yon believe in ai^preiitii-es paying some 
f(‘C.S? 

-1. Yes, if uece.s.sary. 

Sir Arthur Fraiim. — Q. You say that undue 
combination and competition of European 
shipping companies with the object of crusM- 
ing the purely Indian shipping industry is 
one of the canoes which, militate against the 
development of the shipping enterprise by 
the peojile of this country. You inean coin- 
petition by Indian companies against the 
Briti.sh companies? 

A. No. I mean competition by the Britir.h 
{'oiTipanies against the newly .started Indian 
( ompanies. 

Q. Surely it is the Indiau companies Uuu 
began the competition against tho Eng'iah 
companies which w'oro nJroudy trading on the 
coast? 

A. T do not think .so. The Indiau com- 
panies did not nm in competition w'ith the 
British companies. Tho Indians started 
this as an industry and they w'ere killed 
by competition from the established com- 
panies. 

Q. Tlie jiew concerns were started in com- 
jictition with tlie already existing concern? 

.1. It is not actually in competition with 
tho established concern.s. The Indians started 


this as an industry. If by merely starting 
this, it is competition, then you are welcome 
to call it ‘ competition.’ ily view is that 
the English companies crushed the Indian 
companies by unfair competition. 

Q. They did not start new industries? 
When you start a business in an industry 
which is already well established, it is com- 
petition? 

A. That is not. Take for instance the 
business in rice. If there are 10 merchants 
doing business in rice and if a eleventh man 
enters into the business it is not competi- 
tion by tho now'-comer. On the other hand 
if the already existing companies combine 
themselves with the object of crushing the 
new’-comer, then that is competition. 

Q. A new company starting and trying to 
abstract business from an already existing 
company that I should call competition. Of 
i-ourse, I am not blaming the new' company 
for that? 

-1. There are two way.s of competing. If 
they start on the same lines, then it is not 
competition. On the other hand if they start 
on dilTerent lines and if they begin to offer 
low rates, then it is competition. In the 
present instance, tho new' companies did 
not offer low rates and so they cannot be 
put (low'n ns competitors. 

Q. I put it to you that these Indian com- 
panies when they started business began to 
quote rates much lower than the rates pre- 
vailing among tho existing companies? Will 
yon not call that competition? 

.1. If the now' compimies W'ork on a certain 
standard by w'hich they get some profit, then 
they .should remain satisfied with that rate. 
The new companies quoted rales w'hich left 
them some profit after the w'orking expenses. 
On the other hand the already established 
coin])anios low'cred their rates below the 
working expenses, then that is to be called 
competition. Supposing it pays you to charge 
Rs. S and the existing companies are charg- 
ing Bs. 12. If the new companies charge 
Es. 8, then it should not be called competi- 
tion. 

Q. If tho established companies are charg- 
ing Es. 12 and it tho new' companie.s charge 
Es. 8, you do not call that competition? 

A. That is healthy competition. But if 
tho charges are low'ered below' the working 
expenses with a view to crush another com- 
pany, tlien it is unhealthy competition. 

Q. If a company is started with the object 
of attracting cargo from the existing com- 
panies, is not that competition? 

A. If ihe charges quoted by the new com- 
pany cover the working expenses and a small 
margin of profit, it is not competition. 

Q. My idea in introducing this point to 
you is to impress upon your mind the fact 
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that the oppcwitiou of the established com- 
panies was not directed against the new 
companies because they were Indians, but the 
same opposition would have been offered if 
a new British companj was started in com- 
petition with them? 

.1. Competition in business is quite wel- 
come, but not unhealthy competition. What 
Indians feel is that the competition was not 
offered in the" ordinary course. It was with 
a view to crush the new companies that the 
established companies lowered their rates to 
a ridiculously low extent. 

Q. It was not at all on racial considera- 
tions that the existing companies opposed? 
If a neu' English companj- was started, the 
existing companies would fight it? 

.1. There have been no cases where the 
existing companies fought a new British 
company. The British India and the Asiatic 
joined together to monopolise the xvhole 
coastal trade. 

Q. Do you still wish to emphasise the point 
that it was because the new comiianies were 
Tndian companies, they were crushed? 

.1. Our association does tahe that view. 
We find there has been undue combination 
and unhealthy competition. 

Q. The existing companies started their 
business about 60 or 70 years ago facing 
considerable losses from time to time and 
by patience, industry and good management, 
built up the coastal trade of India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tliey established their own lines and at 
the same time they built up the coastal trade 
of India? I have never been able to under- 
stand why 60 years ago Indian companies 
did not start to do the same business. 

-■1. They did^fiot have the necessary facili- 
ties. 

Q. They had just the same facilities as the 
English companies. If they had the ambi- 
tion and the enterprise they could have 
bought ships ? 

.1. They did not have any facility with re- 
gard to the building of ships. 

Q. But they could have bought them? I 
put it to you that it miglit be considered 
want of enterprise in the shipping industry 
60 years ago that the Indians find them- 
selves in this position to-day? 

.4. They did not have the required^ facili- 
ties in those days. They could not' have 
competed with their existing craft against 
Bteel ships. 

Q. The wooden ships went to the wall 
when the evolution came, they could have 
availed themselves of the opportunity. It 
seems that if those interested in Indian ship- 
ping at that time had taken their courage in 
both hands and gone into the trade then they 
would have been on the coast now? 


.1. That may be the cause, but at the pre- 
sent moment we think that the Indian mer- 
cantile marine should be started. We are 
a progessive nation and for the benefit of the 
country we want to have a mercantile marine 
of our own. No doubt credit may be given to 
the companies that started sixty years ago. 
We quite appreciate their work. 

Q. Now that the trade has been built up 
by hard work and enterprise on the part of 
the existing companies, Indians who might 
be considered responsible for their not having 
entered into the trade, now wish to jump 
into it and establish themselves and to bring 
this about by legislation? , 

A. Yes, that is the position. But we want 
it for the benefit of our coiintiy. 

Q. How would you fix maximum and mini- 
mum rates? 

.4. A controlling body on the lines of the 
Railway Board may be appointed so that it 
may look into the prevailing conditions and 
then fix the rates. 

Q. That controlling body will in effect con- 
trol the shipping business? 

A. It will control only the freights. 

Q. Our experience is that control is bad 
for industrial enterprise? 

A. Surley the Railway Board is not bad. 

Q. I do not think Railways are parallel 
with shipping? There is no open competi- 
tion on the railu'ays? There are not three 
or four railways for the same tract of coun- 
try? Speaking generally do you like control 
in business? 

A. Generally speaking I do not like con- 
trol, but for the development of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine, I think it is necessary. 

Q. You ai-e in favour of steel shipbuilding? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Yon suggest that the Royal ‘ Indian 
Marine Doclryards should be used for ship- 
building? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course they are not, in their present 
stage, capable of building ships? You will 
have to erect a costly shipbuilding yard? 
There is no dock in this country fit to take 
over the building of large ocean-going vessels? 

A, Small ships have been built here. So 
the dockyards may be developed to build 
large ships. 

Q. That would be costly? 

A.' Yes. 

Q. If w'6 develop the existing dockyards, 
have you any idea whether the cost of a ship 
built here would be greater or less than the 
cost of a ship built in Great Britain? 

A. I think in course of time ,th6 cost may 
be equal. I have no expert knowledge with 
regard to that." 

Q. Experts have told us that it would be 
much more costly to build a ship here. 



Assuming that it would be more costly, ^you 
still advocate that the shipbuilding should 
be started here and subsidised by Govern- 
ment? 

A. Yes-. 

Q. The difference between the cost ^ of 
building hero and the cost of building in 
Great Britain will have to be paid by the 
Government? 

A. Yes. That may be met by the imposi- 
tion of a cargo tax or by some other means. 
We think that the present moment is very 
opportune for buying ships at a cheap rate. 
In course of time, we can have dockyards 
for building ships. 

Q. Are you of opinion that when the pre- 
sent companies which are running the coastal 
trade of India are replaced by the Indian 
o\\Tied companies the service will be as effi- 
cient for the country as it is now? 

A, Yes. There may even be less com- 
plaints. 

Q. The cost of starting an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine including the bounties for ship- 
building would ho very considerable? 

d. Yes, of course it would be considerable. 

Q' You are prepared to recommend that 
the country should bear the cost which would 
be a charge on the general taxpayer? 

A. We have suggested the imposition of 
a cargo tax. 

Collect it from any channel you like, 
jit must eventually come back on the tax- 
payer? 

- A. The general taxpayer of India may not 
bo affected to the same extent as the out- 
siders. 

Q. If you get money from the Government, 
it is eventually paid by the general taxpayer? 

A. The people who make money out of 
business carried on in India have to bear a 
portion of the taxes. If foreign cargoes that 
come into India are made to pay a portion 
of the tax, surely that is not taxation on 
India alone; it would bo a tax on the people 
who are benefited by the trade. 

Q. If a tax is levied, will it not increase the 
freight? 

A: It might. 

Q. I want to emphasise the point that the 
people of India will have to bear the extra 
tax? 

A. Suppo’sing some goods are .sent from 
Germany to India and a tax is levied on the 
imported goods, surely that is not a tax on 
India alone. The people of Germany who 
have sent the goods and who derive profit 
therefrom will bear a portion of the tax. 
Similarly for exports. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the consumer 
in India will not pay but the producer will 
pay? 


A. No, the consumer will pay a portion. 

Q. The margin of profit in exports is very 
low. If you put an extra charge on your 
produce, the producer in India have to 
pay it or not ship at all? 

A. I do not think the producer in India 
alone will bear the tax. 

Q. Then he is placed at a disadvantage with 
other countries? 

A. No. 

Q. Because ho has got to pay higher 
freight? 

A. A man coming from Germany and ship- 
ping goods from India to be consumed in 
Germany, is called upon to pay a tax. Surely 
India need not bear any part of the tax. It 
is the consumer in Germany that has to bear 
the tax. It is not the Indian taxpayer alone 
that will suffer, but the whole world doing 
business with India will have to bear a por- 
tion of the tax. 

Q. However you recognise that it would 
mean extra cost to have a mercantile marine? 
Do you still think that it will be beneficial 
to the people of the country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You recommend that the people of the 
country should go in for it? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Jadu Naih Roy, — Q. The Indian ship- 
ping enterprise which existed in the past. was 
discouraged by British shippers? 

51. Tea. 

Q. You legitimately expect the English- 
men to make amends for their past conduct? 

A. It is not in any spirit of retaliation that 
the mercantile marine is asked to be deve- 
loped. 

Q. The advent of steel ships tended to the 
decline of the Indian shipping industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the Indian companies were 
crushed on account of unhealthy competition 
on the part of English companies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give instances of undue com- 
bination? 

A. The Bengal Steamship Company started 
business -between Eangoon and" Calcutta. 
They carried passengers as well as cargo. It 
was undue competition that killed the com- 
pany. 

Q. If an Indian chartered an outside ship 
for sending cargo to a certain port, then the 
established companies would not allow him 
to ship his goods by their line? 

A. The existing companies will refu’se space 
for his goods even to ports where the char- 
tered ship does not go. My own business 
was stopped in that way. 

Q. Can you give us any definite evidence? 
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A, Yes'. There are some merchants who 
ship their goods from Akyab and Eangoon to 
Chittagong and the Malabar and Coromandel 
ports. When the Bengal Steam Navigation 
Company started their business, they started 
only with these ports and the shippers from 
these ports, when they went to the British 
India Company, were refused space. 

President. — Q. We cannot accept hearsay 
evidence. Can you let us have any written 
refusal of the British India Company? 

A. It is a record in the company. I ImoW 
that the firms have said these things to mem- 
bers of' our Association. 

Mr. Jadn Nath Roy. — Q. Please try if you 
can get written evidence. 

Sir Arthur Froom was telling you that 
these competitions were not on racial groimds 
as, if any European company had started, 
there would have been the same competition. 
Do you know that the crews employed in the 
East Bengal Eiver Steam Service are not 
taken in by British companies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for it? 

A, It is on racial grounds. 

Q. It is said that India is an integral part 
of the British Empire and there is already 
the British Mercantile Marine which is sery- 
ing India? 

A. I can give you an instance. I had a 
small steamer in which I used to carry 
passengers and cargoes from Chittagong to 
Eangamati. The India General and Eiver 
Steam Navigation Company, who never 
dreamt of sending a steamer there, as spon 
M they came to know that I hod started a 
line, sent one of their small steamers which 
could go to that port and began competi- 
tion with us. What happened was that wo 
had to give way and stop our service. They 
also took away their steamer after we had 
stopped the service. 

Q. Is it not clear from this that they do 
not want Indians to go in for shipping;? 

A, It looks like it. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that the 
Indian coast is well served by the existing 
steamer companies and that there is no neces- 
sity for a subsidized Indian company. 

A. We have many grievances against the 
existing companies; they increase their rates 
and the treatment they accord to Indians 
has been complained against. 

Q. Can you give us any history as to that? 

A._As far as I remember the secret of 
starting the Bengal Steam Navigation Cona- 
pany was due to the kicking out of a passen- 
ger from one of the regular liners. When the 
complaint was brought to the notice of the 
authorities, it was not listened to and no 
action was taken. Even at the present mo- 


ment there is complaint of ill-treatment to 
the Deck passengers. The tickets of third 
class passengers are not checked at the en- 
trance and tafter the steamer sails from the 
port, the deck passengers are all taken to a 
particular hold and if anyone makes a delay 
in the production of his ticket he is kicked 
and treated very brutally. I have seen this 
done personally"- when travelling between 
Akyab and Chittagong. 

Q. If you start an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, do you think that passengers will 
be better treated? 

A. I think so. This treatment is not given 
by Indian Officers. This sort of treatment 
should be remedied even if no Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine is started. 

Q. You point to these, as the reasons why 
India wants a Mercantile Marine of her own? 

A. Y6s;'-an Indian Mercantile Marine will 
also benefit the country economically and 
otherwise. 

Q. Do you think that the people of Indie 
will bo benefited if this new industry is 
opened out? 

A. Yes; in the end it will be a benefit to 
the country even if in the beginning the 
people have to bear an extra burden. 

Q. Do you consider that it is a very legi- 
timate aspiration of the people to have an 
Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. I think so. 

Q. In your reply to question 22 you say 
that the vessels for an Indian Mercantile 
Marine should be built in private doolcyards 
and where there is a Government dockyard 
it should be developed and utilized for this 
purpose. Would you always utilize Govern- 
ment dockyards or only for a time? 

A. Till private dockyards are built and fully 
equipped. 

Q. Don’t you think that if thqre is an^ 
Indian Mercantile Marine it will serve as’ 
an auxiliary during times of War? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that higher class Indian 
youths will come forward for training for a 
sea career? 

A. Yes. We find that even respectable 
Indians of high classes have adopted motor- 
. driving as a profession, because it is a lucra- 
tive occcupation. Mercantile Marine is a still 
higher service and people will surely' come 
forward to take to this line. 

Q. It lias been suggested to us that diet- 
ary objections may stand in the way of high 
class Indian lads goming in. 

A. I don’t think they will. They are 
vanishing now. 

Q. You also recommend a training ship in 
Indian waters? 

A. Yes. 



p. Because there is no possibility of the 
existing sliipping companies taking Indian 
apprentices ? 

A. Yes. 

■ Q. As regards the question as to why 
Indians did nob take to shipping 60 years 
before when the existing companies were 
being started, don’t you thinlr that if Govern- 
ment had helped Indian companies with 
subsidies they would have gone in for 'it 
before? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. On the other hand we find that Govern- 
ment discouraged Indian companies? 

'' A. That is so. 

Q. With regard to freight control, j’ou said 
that no company would like any outside 
control. 

A, That is the general principle in busi- 
' ness. 

Q. The East Indian Bailway is a company- 
managed line and "still the railway rates are 
controlled by Government? 

A. I suggested that there should be some 
authority to fix rates .in shipping on the same 
Hues as the Bailway Board control railway 
rates. 

Ditvan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. In 
your an'swer to" question 70 you recommend 
some special imposition on goods carried by 
foreign steamers and its utilization for the 
encouragement ' of an Indian Mercantile 
lilarine. That is to say, you advocate q 
special duty both on imports and exports for 
■ , the purpose of developing an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much would you advise? What 
rate per ton of cargo? 

A. I have nob worked ft out. 


Q. It has been suggested to us that a rate 
of 8 01-12 annas a ton may be imposed. 

A. To start with I think 8 annas will do. 

Q. Do you consider that it will bear hard- 
ly on the poor? 

A. I don’t think it will. 

Q. Is it because the consumer will have 
-'to pay it? 

A. The consumer will also be benefited 
in other ways. 

Q. How wiU the consumer be benefited? 

-1. This imposition is proposed for the 
development of an Indian Mercantile Marine. 
The imports will be taxed; with regard to 
exports we shall also get something from 
other countries. If there is a small addi- 
tion in the cost to the consumer, there will 
be an ultimate gain to the country. 

Q. Would you be content with one train- 
ing ship ? 

A. One will .hot be enough. To my mind 
at least three 'for the three -important ports 
are necessary. 

Q. You say that the number of appoint- 
ments open will be very small in the first 
instance and unless- there is a guarantee of 
employment, do -you consider that people will 
come forward for training? 

A. It is a question of demand and supply. 
We may start with one training ship and if 
more students come forward the number of 
ships may be increased. 

Q. Do you think there will be any diffi- 
culty in getting Bengal boys to go to Bombay 
if there is a training ship? 

A. There are Bengali boys getting educa- 
tion in other lines in Bombay; I think they 
will be quite prepared to go to Bombay. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 49. 

Captain A. St. C. BOWDEN, R.I.M., Principal Port Officer, Burma, Rangoon. 
Written Statement, dated the 10th April 1923. 


Q. 1. Assuming that Indian shipping, i.c., 
shipping-owned, managed, and manned by 
Indians as is implied by Question 2 is 
referred to I consider its present condition 
unsatisfactory. '' 

Q. 2. The same conditions as _ militate 
against a beginner invading what is practi- 
cally a monopoly in any walk of life. 

Q. 3. No. 

Q. If. Nece.ssary and desirable. 

Q. 5. Legislation to make deferred rebates 
illegal and fixing the minimum and maxi- 


mum rates for freight and passages, com- 
bined with a system of bounties. 

Q. 6. Yes, Vide reply to Question No. 5. 

Q. 7. Yes, between any ports within the 
British Empire. 

Q. 8 to 17. If it is decided to grant boun- 
ties to foster Indian shipping tho whole 
question would have to be considered _ by a 
-special sub-committee; Such subsidised 
vessels should be required to carry Indian 
apprentices for training. 

2 H 3 
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■ Q. 18. Assuming that bounties are 
granted the reservation of any portion of tho 
Indian coasting trade would not in my opi- 
nion ho necessary. 

Q. 19. This question appears very difficult 
to answer until an Indian mercantile marine 
is in existence tho effect would certainly at 
first- he detrimental. 

Q. 20. If any reservation of Indian coastal 
trade is decided on facilities for training 
Indian appi’entices should be given by all 
vessels employed in that reserved trade. 

Q. 21. Moderate sized cargo and passenger 
steamer of from four to eight thousand tons 
jegister, length about 400 feet, and draft 
about 26 feet. 

Q. 22. I do not considav that hnilditig of 
vessels for Indian mercantile marine should 
be confined entirel 3 ' to private shipyards, 
Govei-nmenb doclcjmrds .should bo established 
at the. major Indian Ports to act as a check 
or, costs and time required to carry out tho 
work. 

Q. 2-3. Tho present condition of shipbuild- 
ing and Marino Engine construction is still 
in its infancy and remains undeveloped, 
practically all boilers and engines of any sizo 
being obtained from abroad. 

Q. 2.i. Amon".st tho conditions which mili- 
tate ^ agaimst the development of the ship- 
building and Engineering Industry in India, 
is tho backward condition of tho country 
generally in engineering and shipbuilding 
knowledge and tlio lack of induceiueut to 
encourage any one to take up this business. 

Q..25. A .system of Technical education i.s 
required to which ougineering and ship- 
building apprentices or workmen could take 
advantage, and attend classes after working 
hours. More attention should also be given 
to the_ study of mathem.atics in elementary 
and higher grade schools, a thorough know- 
ledge of which is necessar.v in the training 
of engineers and shipbuilders. 

^ Q. 26. State aid is necessary in the promo- 
tion of technical education and greater faci- 
lities afforded to those already engaged in 
engineering and ' shipbuilding to extend 
their knowledge, an impetus would thus be 
given to these particular industries. Full 
advantage would bo taken of any facilities 
put forward towards this end. 

Q. 27. It should take the form of free 
technical classes for artisans or bounties to 
Firms engaged in shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing- 

Q. 28.^ It should be made compulsory for 
apprentices in Engineering and shipbuilding 
establishments to attend a technical school 
either during or after working hours, which 
should be State aided. As an inducement 


to rapid progress, prizes should bo offered to 
successful students. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. SO. It should bo confined to vessels 
built of steol only and of 500 tons gross and 
upwards, 

Q. SI. A grant of JRs. 15 per ton gross 
should bo granted for a period of say 10 
years, after which if successful in building 
up an industry, it should bo continued but 
on a diminishing scalo. 

Q. 32. A bounty should also bo paid to 
propelling machinery builders for actual 
Horse Power. 

Q. SS. As materials and parts mentioned 
could not at present bo .supplied in India, 
excoptJon .sliould bo made in their case and 
bounty paid whether materials or parts' 
mentioned wore made in .India or imported. 

Q. S.}. Thoj* should bo admitted free of 
Custom duties. 

Q. SS. I havo no suggestions to offer on 
this i)oint. 

Q. .16 to iS. I am of opinion that tho con- 
struction of wooden ships of any consider- 
ablo sizo should nob bo encouraged. 

Q. At first yes. Bub after tho condi- 
tions of tho mercantile marine service are 
bettor understood and appreciated,, there 
will bo a falling off in my opinion. 

Q. .i.5. (a) Yes, tho initial stages of their 
training .shoiild bo fostered by the State. 

(b) Tntorforonco by Government at this 
.stage would in mj’ opinion tend to nirnso 
this experiment too much. 

(c) Entirely private enterprise, but sul'- 
jeet to tho proviso mentioned in (n). 

Q. JfO. A training ship (sea-going) is the 
best method in my opinion; but a training 
ship (non-sea-going) would suit tho purpose- 

Q. 47. Training in India at this stage 
would bo the best, a training ship being pro- 
vided and assisted by Government. 

Q. 43. Only specially selected cadets 
.should bo trained in England after 6 months 
in tho Indian training ship. Yes I think 
Government might establidi a system of 
scholarships which should t.ako tho form of 
providing -} fees for tho boys training at 
home and J tho premium during their ap- 
prenticeship period in tho Merchant 
Service. 

Q, /{9. Ono at tho initial stage partly 
supported by fees and partly by Government- 

Q. 50. No. 

Q. 51. This is a matter which I_ under- 
stand the Board of Trade havo decided. 1 
believe the conditions are still that -1 years 
apprenticeship has to bo completed before 
a candidate is entitled to appear for his 2nd 
Mate’s examination. But they stipulate 
that 2 years in a training ship (sea-going or 
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otherwise) may count as one year towards 
this initiation period. There may he some 
alteration in these regulations now- 

Q. 52. They would be very adverse to 
doing so. I think the principal arguments 
would be : 

(1) These Indian boys would not be 

wanted as their future officers, 
being quite satisfied with their 
present supply, 

(2) Would be adverse to giving them 

any preferential or favoured 
treatment. 

(3) Would fear that if accepted, this 

acceptance would prejudice the ro~ 
cruiting of British boys for their 
ships and therefore they would 
'not encourage the enlistment of 
Indian apprentices in any way. 

I can only suggest that one, two, or more 
ships from the ’principal companies trading 
out East and on the coasc of India should 
be selected with especially appointed officers 
in sympathy with this movement, these 
officers might draw a special allowance. 

Q. 53. Except in the case where boys have 
obtained scholarships Government should 
not pay anything. 

Q. 5Jf. Ho, maintained by premiums, 
carrying freight, and Government stores. 

Q. 55. Free food. No uniform or cloth- 
ing allowanco. 

<2. 56. Ideas co^ld be obtained from the 
Officers Commanding Training ship in Eng- 
land and adapted to Indian conditions. 

Q. .57. Such Academies should bo estab- 
lished at each port at which a training ship 
is established, 

Q. 53. Eventually at Bombay and Calcutta, 
fees should bo charged for tuition but 
they would have to be partially supported 
by Government. 

Q. 59. I doubt if the sea as a profession 
will ever be popular w'ith the bettor class of 
Indians up to date, the Engineering branch 
appears to attract more adherents than the 
Executive. 

Q. 60. The Government dockyards which 
it is proposed should exist in the major 
Indian Ports, viz., Bombay, Calcutta and 
Pangoon, should be utilised for 

(a) their training, 


(6) their future employment would have 
to depend on supply and demand, 
(c) facilities for further study I should 
leave to private enterprise. 

Q. 61. Facilities for further.^study by Gov- 
yOrnment I do not consider necessary. 

Q. 62. I am in doubt about this point, 
but .the proposed Government dockyards 
should be equipped with this end in view. 

Q. 63. Such Institutions do exist, at 
Rangoon there is the Government Insein 
Engineering College, at the Sibpur College 
of Engineering in Calcutta, diplomas in 
Engineering are also issued, what college 
provides a curriculum in Bombay I am not 
personally cognisant. 

Q. 64. With such a small annual entry I 
consider the present arrangements adequate. 
In some ways the establishment of a com- 
bined training ship for the Royal Indian 
Marine and mercantile marine seems a soka- 
tion. I assume that there W’ould not be- 
more than an average of 2 (1 Executive and 
1 Engineering) candidates of Indian parent- 
age for the Royal Indian Marine annually 
from say the year 1928, and onwards. This 
would practically be 50 per cent, of the total 
entries. I am taking the above j'ear as the 
year in which dulj’ qualified youths from 
this country would commence entering tha 
service as Cadets or Midshipmen. In these 
circumstances I think the “ training ship 
in India should be reserved for the mercan- 
tile marine service only, and parents who 
hope to enter their sons for the Royal Indian 
Marine should send them to a “ home ” 
training ship, or engineering firm. Even if 
a training ship for the Royal Indian Marine 
only is decided upon I am not in favour of 
mixing lads of 14—15 with youths of 18 — ^21. 

Q. 65. Beyond the fact that vessels em- 
" ployed in reserved Indian coastal traffic will 
be obliged to carry Indian apprentices other 
facilities do not appear necessary. 

Q. 66 to 6S. I accept the present principles 
as regards the postal subventions for_ the 
carriage of mails and can urge no considei’- 
ations other than those at present existing. 

Q. 69. No methods of indirect aid are 
advocated. 

Q. 70. I have no suggestion to make re- 
garding raising of necessary funds. 


Oral evidence, Rangoon, the 7th January 1924. 


Frciiidcnt . — ^IVe are only seeking after in- 
formation and if we ask you any questions 
which are outside your province or which 
you would rather not answer, idease do not 
hesitate to say so. 


Q. Have you, ever since you have besn 
in Burma, had any young Burmese gentle- 
men coming to you asking to be given 
facilities to enable them to go to sea." 

.4. Never. 
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Q. As a matter of fact the inland water 
service does not come under our Terms of 
Reference; but there are sea-faring people 
in them and we might he able to get officers 
from this service for the future for the 
Indian mercantile marine. Have you got 
a very large personnel? 

A. About 2j000. 

Q. Are any of them Rurmans? 

.4. 4Ve have one or two Burmans. 

Q. Are there any Burmans in the Deck or 
Engineering crew? 

A. No. 

Q-. Have you any Burmans in the light 
ships ? 

A. No. 

^Q. Are all the light ships commanded by 
Europeans ? 

A. They are commanded either by Euro- 
peans or Anglo-Indians; they are all non- 
Burmans. 

Q. You have got sea-going vessels, traw- 
lers, etc., under the Government of Burma. 
Are they commanded by Europeans? 

A. Yes; they are commanded by Euro- 
peans and manned by Indians. 

Q. Are they all pensionable? 

A. The Officers in the sea-going vessels are 
not at ijresent pensionable. 

Q. Do Indians when they earn their pen- 
sions go back to India ? 

A. Yes; they do not even bring their fami- 
lies here, and their leave is also taken in 
India, 

Q. So, the Indian in Burma is very much 
in the same position as the Britisher in 
India? 

, A. Yes. 

Q. They make their living in this province 
and retire to their own homes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a Board of Trade Examiner? 

A. No. I only carry out the “inland”'^ 
examinations. 

Q. Are there any Indian first class mas- 
ters ? 

A. There are one or “two. 

Q. Do the Irrawadi Flotilla Company still 
employ Europeans in their ships? 

A. Yes, they do, in all their large 
steamers. I think there are a numbei’ of 
Indian second class Masters. 

Q. Our duty is to recommend to the Gov- 
ernment how best to start an Indian 
mei cantile marine and it is no use giving 
training to Indian youths unless they have 
a certain prospect of future employment. It' 
has been suggested to us that either a por- 
tion or the whole of the coastal trade of 
India might be reserved for the Indian 
mercantile marine; but in view of the fact 


that the Burmans themselves do not go to 
sea and that Indians come over to Burma in 
the same way as Europeans come to India 
do you think that it is fair to reserve the 
coastal trade of Burma as well as the coastal 
trade of India? 

A. I think there are very few Indians of “ 
the better class as Officers' and if it has got 
to be an experiment as regards India with 
Indians^ I think it should h© an ©xperiment 
in Burma with Burmans. 

Q. You would not treat an Indian ' in 
Burma any different from a Britisher in 
Burma? 

A. No. '' 

capacity as a Senior Officer in 
the Indian marine, what do you think are 
the prospects of the best class of Indians 
coming forward as Officers in the Indian 
marine? ' ' 

A. I have not come across any with proper 
education and it is a question for consider- 

by education. I 
think the class I have come in contact with 
would not to any great extent. 

Q. Bnt take the Warrant Officer class. 
Supposing you took their sons and gave 
them really good education and trained them 
up as Officers; don’t you think they might 
make good Mercantile Marine Officers in the 
future ? 

nof ' °° reason why they should 

_ Q. Do you think that, if we start a train- 
ing ship. Government should help it? 

•fil bow it can be established 

without Government help. 

9- I suppose that from the point of view 
of the Burma Government if you have suffi- ' 
ciently qualified men, there is no reason w'hy 
you could not employ them to be in charge 
of tlie light ships and trawlers you have? 

have an Indian in charge of one 
ight ship and two Anglo-Indians in charge 
or two others. 

<?. This Committee considers that Anglo- 
Indians are statutory Indians, and so all 
the three light ships are in charge of 
Indians. Are they satisfactory? 

they are more satisfactory than 
the class of Europeans who are in charge of 
light ships. 

Q' If Indians were trained and qualified 
would you recruit them for the Pilot Ser- 
vice, say, in Rangoon? 

A. No. 

Q. It must be an experiment; we have got 
to give them a chance and there is no use 
of training them unless there is some future 
for them? 

.4. The future would rest with them. 
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Q. Ifc has been suggested by one witness 
that if the Government of India could foot 
the bill it might be a good plan to take 
Indian youths on a world-wide tour in order 
to see whether they have a real desire for 
the sea and whether they would like to 
stick to it. Do you think it would be a 
good idea to do this? 

A. It would be very expensive and I do 
not know if the youths would make up their 
minds definitely to stick to sea life. 

Q. Is your labour in the Government 
Dockyards here nearly all Indian? 

A. It is very mixed, we have Indians, Bur- 
mans and Chinese. We build Inland stea- 
mers up to 150 feet here. 

Q. Do you build actual steamers? 

/i. We build the hull and get engines and 
boilers from home. 

Q. Is there a big sailing ship industry in 
Rangoon ? 

A. No; all Indian-owned craft are small. 

Q. There is an Indian-owned sailing ship 
from South Africa ? 

.'t. There is one, but she has not been a 
success as regards Indian-owned shipping. 
She has been here for over a year, but 'the 
owner has not sent any funds since the ship 
came here. Messiu. Lipahani and Company 
who are his Agents, have' repudiated .nil 
charges on account of her and she has been 
taken over by me as Receiver of Wrecks. 
She had a European crew which I sent back 
to South Africa at a cost of £2,000 to the 
State. 

Q. Are there many Indian steamers trad- 
ing in Burma? 

A. Very few. If you call the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company an Indian com- 
pany, they trade hero. 

Q. But it is Indian-owned. Do they come 
under you in any way? 

A. Only in case of passengers certificates; 
and for wireless equipment. 

Q. Do you find that their steamers are 
efficiently run? 

A. Yes. I have had occasionally received 
complaints about their wireless installations, 
but I do not think that the Scindia Com- 
pany have in this respect been greater 
offenders than other lines. 

Q. Have you had any personal experience 
of the apprentices that they carry? 

A. No. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. In answer to Ques- 
tion 5 you advocate legislation to make 
deferred rebates illegal. Is' that your own 
opinion or \yhat you have heard generally 
about the deferred rebate system? 

A. My own opinion is that deferred re- 
bates which seem to prevent any healthy 


competition, should be abolished. I quite 
realize that there is a good deal to be said 
in their favour in providing regular and 
faster services of steamers. 

Q. Have you read the report of the Com- 
mittee that sat on deferred rebates? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your view has possibly been changed 
after reading the report? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any experience of the 
hardship or absence of hardship in the 
deferred rebate system? 

A. No. ' 

Q. I mean, you are a sailor by profession 
and not a businessman? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest minimum and maximum 
rates of freight; don’t you think this would 
mean a certain amount of control? 

A. I do. 

Q. Do you think that control in business 
is a good thing? 

A. I do not know the business side of it; 
but I know that shippers and ship-owners 
wish to avoid Government control in the 
shipping business. 

Q. You recognize that shipowners w'ent 
through a good deal of Government control 
during the War and it was abolished as soon 
as practicable after the War. 

You suggest a system of bounties. Your 
suggestion, I take it, is based on what yon 
have heard, chiefly with regard to the sug- 
gestion to start an Indian mercantile 
marine ? 

A. It seems to me that Indians must be 
helped in some w.ay. 

Q. Any business that Government suffi- 
ciently helps fin.n,ncially would yield profits ; 
do you think so? 

A. Yes. At the same time it will cpst the 
country something to subsidize shipping. 

Q. We are in Burma and I do not propose 
to take you to the whole of India. Do you 
think that people in Burma would cheerfully 
bear increased taxation to provide an 
Indian mercantile marine? 

A. No ; I do not think it would appeal to 
the Burmans at all. 

Q. Do you consider that there are any 
ship-building yards which could turn out 
ocean-going steamers of,, say, 5,000, 6,000 or 
7,000 tons? 

A. Not .at present. 

Q. I take it that a shipbuilding yard 
could be built here to turn out ships? 

A. The difficulty is that raw material will 
have to come from England. 

Q. Or from India? Steel plates are being 
manufactured by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. 
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A. I think the iron-ore industry in India 
is comparatively recent. 

Q. Presupposing that a shiphuilding yard 
is able to turn out ships, could you give 
any idea as to what the relative cost would 
he between ships built, say, in the Rangoon 
river and those built in Great Britain ? 

A. No. Labour is much cheaper out hero, 
and that would be in favour of a much re- 
duced cost. 

Q. Do you consider that labour, which 
would be employed in a shipbuilding yard 
on this river, would turn out man for man 
an equal amount of work as a labourer em- 
ployed in a shipbuilding yard in Great 
Britain ? 

A. My experience of the shipbuilding 
yards in Great Britain was rather at an un- 
fortunate time (in 1920); the amount of 
labour turned out by a man then in Great 
Britain was small indeed. 

Q. That was during War time? 

A. Just after the war. 

Q. We have been told that labour in 
England turns out about three times as much 
as labour out here. 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is the cost 
of a ship built here compared to that of a 
ship built in Great Britain. 

A. We find it cheaper and more satisfac- 
tory to go home to build, say, a 160 feet 
ship than build it out here; but for smaller 
types we build hulls here, getting the en- 
gines and boilers from home. 

Q. The bigger type is more economically 
built at home? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And still bigger ships would be still 
more economical to build at home? 

A. Yes, that naturally follows. 

0. Do you recommend bounties for ships 
built here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Bounties which would more or less re- 
pay the difference in cost? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will the taxpayer in Burma cheerfully 
shoulder the increase? 

A. I do not think that either in India or 
in Burma he would cheerfully bear the bur- 
den of taxation. 

Q. We have been told that in India the 
taxpayer would cheerfully shoiilder the in- 
creased taxation to start the Indian mei- 
cantile marine. Do you consider that in 
Burma he would also bear the burden? 

A. No. 

Q. Supposing Government nroidded faci- 
lities for training the youths of Burma to go 
to sea, do you think that they will come 
forward ? 


A. No experiment has ever been made in 
Burma; they do not come forward for river 
steamers, but there has not been any serious 
effort made to get Burmans on the river 
steamers. 

Q. Have you all Indian crews in your 
steamers ? 

A, Practically all are Indians. 

Q. Is there anything in the way of Bur- 
mans coming forward? 

A. No. The Burmans are employed ex- 
tensively on the river, but only on their own 
craft; they do undertake clerical work, but 
I do not think everybody can employ them. 

Q. Do you wish us to deduce from this 
that since Burmans have not come forward 
for river craft they would not take any 
interest in the scheme to provide training 
for them to become Officers in sea-going 
vessels ? 

A. It is a new suggestion. If the sugges- 
tion is made that better class Burmans should 
come forward to be trained as Officers, it 
might alter the complexion entirely; but the 
lower class of labour does not seem to attract 
the Burmans. 

Q. A training ship, if provided by Gov- 
ernment, would again be another expense.® 

A. Yes. 

Q. If a share of the cost of providing a 
training ship has to be met by Burmans, 
would they agree to it? 

A. At present they object to paying any- 
thing in Burma. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. In making your 
answer to Question 4, do you assume that 
it is necessary and desirable to promote the 
satisfactory development of shipping, indus- 
tries by the people of this country? 

.4. It seems reasonable to give Indians a 
fair chance if they desire it. I might add 
to the answ'er to that question “ if the 
Indians desire it.” 

Q. The question is: “Are you of opi- 
nion that State aid is necessary or desirable 
to promote the satisfactor.y development of 
shipping industries by the people of this 
country? ” Your answer to it is that it is 
necessary and desirable to promote the satis- 
factory development of shipping industries 
bv' the people of this country. Is that so? 

A. I do not think it can be developed 
without State aid in the first instance. 

Q. But in your answer don’t you intend 
to imply that it is necessary and desirable 
to promote the satisfactory development of 
shipping industries by the people of this 
country without State aid? 

A. I think that if Indians wish to enter 
the field of shipping they should be given 
a chance to do so. 
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Q. Is it your opiniou that the Indian is as 
efficient as the European in shipping deve- 
lopment? 

d.. It may be considered racial prejudice, 
but I think the Indian is not as efficient as 
the Europeiin. 

^ Q. If yoa do not consider that the Indian 
efficient as the European, then is it 
'to the interests of India that the Indian 
should he employed to develop the mercan- 
tile marine rather than the European? 

A. The Indian has had no chance to 
become efficient. 

Q. He has had a good chance of becom- 
ing efficient in other ■ways of which you 
have- cognisance P 

A. Outside the sea service I have had no 
chance of seeing the Indian. In some cases 
jthe Indians have produced very efficient 
regiments in the army. 

Q. Are they wholly Indian? 

■ A. They are officered by Europeans. 

Q. Is the Indian mercantile marine that 
you have in your mind to be officered by 
Europeans? 

A. I suppose the ultimate object is to 
train Indians as officers. 

Q. Do you think that if an Indian mer- 
cantile marine is developed and if it is 
wholly run by Indians, it will be as effi- 
ciently run as the British ships? 

A. No, it will not be. But still my 
opinion is based on the assumption that 
they have never yet been really tried. I 
think the Indians must be given a trial, 
before wo can pronounce them as inefficient. 

Q. The first stop towards the development 
of the Indian mercantile marine will be to 
displace some British ships? 

' 'A. Presumably it will be. 

Q. Do you think that the displacement 
should be by compensation or without com- 
pensation ? 

A. I do not think compensation will be 
necessary. The displacement should be 
gradual. If the Indian shipping companies 
were not efficient, they would not be able 
to compete with the present shipping in- 
dustry. 

Q. You think that the mercantile marine 
can bo developed by giving bounties and 
that no reservation of the coastal trade is 
necessary ? 

A. There will have to be some sort of 
reservation. But I do not know very much 
about the trade and the system of bounties. 
These are really very complicated. 

Q. You are not very hopeful about the 
possibility of an Indian mercantile marine.^ 

A. I am not. 

Q. You think they ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to try and develop the mercantile 


marine, but you do not think they would 
be successful ? 

A. I do not think I can make that state- 
ment until the Indians are given a trial and 
found wanting. 

Q. So your opinion is that nobody can 
say whether the experiment will be success- 
ful or not until it is actually tried? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think no compensation is 
necessary if the existing lines are turned 
out? 

A. You cannot turn out the existing lines ; 
it will be a very long process extending over 
a number of yeara. 

<2- The proposal has been made by some 
witnesses that the coastal trade should be 
reserved for Indians and that the monopoly, 
if it is a monopoly that exists at present, 
should be immediately abolished? 

A. I do not think that is at all a reason- 
•able or fair proposal. I think we have to 
find out whether they are able to conduct 
the coastal trade as efficiently as it is con- 
ducted now before we can dream of giving 
a monopoly to the Indian owned ships. 

Q. You think it will be a monopoly if the 
trade is handed over to the Indian owned 
ships ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, You do not think that the operation 
of competition between them would be any 
more effective than it is at present? 

A. Do you suggest monopoly to Indians? 
I understand British ships will not be allowed 
to come here. 

Q. Do you think that in effect it would 
be a monopoly just as it is now amongst 
the Britishers? 

A. I do not think it is a monopoly to the 
Bi’itishers at present. 

Q. It is alleged to be so? 

A. It is very hard to say so. It is mere 
speculation. 

Q. Do you think that the details of boun- 
ties and the question of reservation should 
be passed on to another committee? 

A. I cannot answer that because I know 
very little about the system in which the 
shipping trade is run. 

Q. But you do express the opinion that it 
should be considered by a special sub-com- 
mittee, or is it that you cannot help us in 
the matter? 

.4. I am afi’aid, I cannot. 

Q. You are of opinion that if bounties 
are given, the reservation of the costal trade 
is not necessary? 

A. I may say at once that the whole of 
the answer in my written statement was 
given within a fortnight after the receipt of 
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the questionnaire. These answers were not 
the result of deep consideration. I had a 
great deal of work to do, and I had to draft 
a reply to the questionnaire hurriedly ao 
that I'may he within the time allotted. 

Q. Have you read the report of the Im- 
perial Shipping Committee on the deferred 
rebate system? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with their findings? 

A. Yes, generally. 

Q. So that your proposal to abolish the 
deferred rebate system is now withdrawn? 

A. I do not think the Imperial Shipping 
committee were entirely against the deferred 
rebate system; they advocated the agree- 
ment system. 

Q. The abolition of the deferred rebate - 
system was under discussion in that com- 
mittee, and as an alternative the agreement 
system was suggested to be adopted in cases 
where the people were not willing to adopt 
the deferred rebate system. That was done 
in South Africa and in some other places. 
They were of opinion that some kind of 
system was necessary. Do you agree with 
them? 

4. Yes, generally. 

<3. You said that you did not read the 
report of the Imperial Shipping Committee 
in April 1923 when you sent the answers to 
'the questionnaire. Now that you have read 
the report would you alter your opinion and 
withdraw your proposal for the abolition of 
the deferred rebate system? I understood 
you to say that you would rather modify 
your opinion having read the report of the 
Imperial Shipping Committee? 

A. I said that it was more discussing the 
matter with the local shippers than reading 
the report of the committee that led me to 
alter my views. 

Q. But you have since read the report of 
fhe Imperial Shipping Committee and you 
agree with their conclusions? 

A. Yes, generally. 

Q. Have you had occasion to ascertain th« 
opinion of Burman shippers in the matter? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Aji'e they in favour of or against tho 
deferred rebate system? 

A. I think they are generally in favour of 
it. 

Q.^ One of the reasons urged against the 
continuance^ of the deferred rebate system is 
that the shipowners intimidate the shippers 
and compel them to ship only by their lines'’ 
Do you know any instance of such intimida- 
tion ? 

A. I do not. 


Mr. Jadw Nath Boy. — Q. You think that 
if the deferred rebate system is declared 
illegal, some other system is necessary bind- 
ing the shippers and the shipowners? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will this not in effect enslave the 
shippers to the shipowners? 

A. I have ' discussed this matter with 
several shippers. They say they are quite 
able to deal with shipowners and that they 
can always get the shipowners to meet them 
half way. 

Q. Under the deferred rebate system are 
not the shippers bound to the shipowners? 

A. Yes, they do seem very much bound 
to the shipowners? 

Q. If the shippers desire to ship their 
goods by a new Indian company, they can- 
not do so unless they are prepared to forego 
the amount accrued as rebates to them? , 

A. That is so. 

Q. If the Indian shipping is to be en- - 
couraged at all, then they cannot compete 
with the present well established British com- 
panies unless the deferred rebate system is 
abolished by legislation? 

A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. Don’t you think that the deferred 
rebate system is only beneficial to the well 
established companies? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. You say that if bounties are granted, 
reservation of the coastal trade is not 
necessary? Bounties always imply a bur- 
den on the tax-payer. Don’t you think that 
if the coastal traffic is reserved, it will be a 
less burden on the tax-payer? 

A. If the coastal trade is reserved and if 
it is not efficient, then it otII fall on the 
tax-payer in another way. If the coastal 
trade is completely reserved for Indians, 
then my apprehension is that the service 
will not be efficient. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved, then 
several Indian companies will be started and 
they will compete amongst themselves and 
thus maintain an efficient service? 

A. My small experience of the Indian 
companies is chiefly coloured by the instance 
of a vessel which is here now. Its method 
of doing business is quite hopeless. 

Q. There is the Scindia company which 
is run on up-to-date lines?' 

A. Yes, they do run on efficient lines. I 
am referring to the vessel of another com- 
pany. 

Q. Would you prefer reservation to 
bounties ? 

A. I should be afraid of reservation. 

Q. With bounties alone the Indian com- 
panies cannot succeed. If the coastal trade 
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is resei-red, then the Indian companies will 
thrive ? 

/I. I think that with bounties the Indian 
companies have a fair chance of competing 
witli the present comxianies’. If there is 
reservation there will not be sufficient in- 
ducement fqr the Indian companies to run 
an efficient service. 

Q. But^the Indian opinion is that withouo 
reservation the Indian companies cannot 
stand the competition of the present well 
established British companies? 

A. I should come to reservation after the 
experiment of bounties is tried and found 
unsatisfactory and not before then. 

Q. Is it because that the pay offered to 
lascars is not sufficiently attractive that the 
Burmans do not come forward as lascars? 

A. Vessels manned by Burmans ply on the 
Trr.awadi. I have not made enquiries what 
pay they gotj but I imagine that they are 
better paid than the’ lascars in other private 
vessels. 

Q. What is the reason for their not be- 
coming la.scars? 

A. Probably they do not like the life on 
board ship. 

• Q. In answer to Question 44, you say that 
if the conditions of the mercantile marine 
service are better understood, there will bo 
a falling off in the number of youths com- 
ing forward for the sea service? Why do 
you say so? 

A. They will get better wages ip their own 
provinces and tlie hardships of life at sea 
are considerable. 

Q. Do you consider that the same will be 
the case as regards officers also? 

A. Yes, I think .so, because they will be 
able to got more, pay in other professions 
on shore. 

Q. In reply to Question 45(6) you say: 
Interference by Government at this stage 
would in my opinion tend to nurse this ex- 
periment too much? Why do .you con- 
sider so? The Indians have had no oppor- 
tunity of employment at pre.sont. If they 
get themselves trained, there must bo some 
inducement in the initial stages that thev 
will be supported by the Government. At 
the present moment the British companies 
do not take any Indian apprentices. 

A. If the Indian .youths are found service- 
able they will surely be taken by the British 
or any other firms. 

Q. But they are not taken at present? 

A. The answer refers to the future. 

Q. You are in favour of a training ship? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. It is stated that the Burmans will not 
■take advantage of the Indian mercantile 


marine, because they do not like to associate 
themselves with or work in a subordinate 
capacity under the Indians. Do you hold 
this opinion? 

A. The Burmans do go as clerks and work 
with Indians. ■> 

Q. Is it because the Burmans do not like 
to associate themselves with Indians or is 
it because they are averse to hard work? 

A. I cannot answer that; probably they 
are averse to hard work. 

Dhvan Bahadur T. Bangachanar. — Q. How 
long have you been out here in the East? 

A. I landed in Rangoon in 1887. 

Q. Since then you have been in Rangoon? 

A. No, in other provinces also. 

Q. Most of your life is connected with Ran- 
goon? 

/I. Most of my life has been spent at sea. 

Q. Do you know Madras and Bombay as 
well as .you know Burma? 

.4. I know very little of Madras; but I 
know a little more of Bombay. 

Q, Do you know that Bombay has equal 
objection to Madrassis coming in? 

/I. I do not know ; one does not meet many 
of the sailor types from Madras and Bom- 
bay. 

Q. So far as certain provinces are con- 
cerned, these provincial jealousies will exist; 
but since Burma forms a part of British 
India, would it be right to treat it as a 
separate entity? 

A. We treat Ireland as a separate entity 
at home. 

Q. That is why you lost it. 

You said that Burmans do serve as crews 
in Burmese-owned ships? 

A, Yes; they are only river boats. 

Q. Do they not even take to river boats 
owned by the Irrawadi Flotilla Company? 

A. No; and there are no Burmese-owned 
steamers so far as I know ; they are all river 
craft. 

Q. Are there any 'similar craft owned by 
other people, Indians or Europeans? 

A. I don’t think there are. 

Q. Wliat is this peculiarity due to? Wliy 
do they take to river life only on Burmese- 
owned crafts and not in British-owned 
ships? 

A. The fact is that all the Officers on these 
Burmese-owned crafts are Burmans. 

Q. Is the coasting trade of Burma entirely 
in' the hands of- the “British India”? 

A. There is also the “ Asiatic Steam.” 

Q, Do the Asiatic Steam Navigation Com- 
pany come to Burma pretty often? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. There is also the Scindia Company? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. What is the relative proportion of the 
shipping carried on by the ‘ British India ’ 
as against the other two? 

A. About 80 per cent. 

Q. How is it that a powerful Company 
like the Irrawadi Flotilla Company has not 
gone in for coastal trade? Are they under 
any agreement with the ‘ British India ’ ? 

A. Not so far as I know; they have a pro- 
fitable business and that is why they have 
not gone in for coastal trade. 

Q. But I suppose they could include the 
coastal trade : they have the necessary capi- 
tal haven’t they? 

.4. They have special facilities for river 
craft at present; going to the coastal trade 
would be launching out in an entirely new 
direction. 

Q. If the people of India as a whole are 
to develop a mercantile marine, you have 
stated that some State aid is necessary. Yon 
consider it impossible to develop a mer- 
cantile marine otherwise? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Please refer to your answers to Ques- 
tions 4 and 5. In order to satisfactorily 
develop the shipping enterprise by the people 
of this country, you consider the suggestions 
which you have made in you> answer to 
Question o reasonable. Is that not so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that, if the deferred re- 
bate system _ or the Agreement system con- 
tinues, it being almost a practical monopoly 
in the hands of one company, it is practic- 
able for Indian companies to come into 
existence ? 

A. No. 

Q. You were asked by Sir John Biles and 
Sir Arthur Proom whether you revised your 
opinion after reading the report of the Com- 
mittee on the deferred rebate system. That 
Committee had nothing to do with India ; in 
fact they never visited India. If you con- 
sider the question from the point of view of 
developing the Indian mercantile marine, 
do you think the average agreement system 
or the rebate system would allow the coming 
into existence of an Indian mercantile 
marine at all? 

.4. I do not see why the agreement system 
should not. 

Q. An agreement can only come into 
existence with the consent of the other 
party, who is the existing monopolist, is it 
not? 

-4. Yes. 

Q. Having read the past history of 
Indian enterprise in the matter, do .you 
think it is at all likely that the monopolist 
would agree to take any other people? 


A. No; not unless the hands of the exisb 
ing companies are forced by legislation. 

Q. So that some legislation is needed ia 
order to enforce the agreement? 

A. It seems to me to be necessary. 

Q. You are in favour of granting bounties 
to develop an Indian mercantile marine 
rather than reserving the coastal trade? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of ' a bounty would you 
advise ? 

A. A bounty on the tonnage carried or on 
the tonnage of the ship; I think the whole 
question of bounties is a very complicated 
one. 

Q. Would you- also advocate fixing some 
authority to fix the maximum and minimum 
rates of freight in order to ensure the deve- 
lopment of an Indian mercantile marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With these two things secure, you 
think the Indian mercantile marine will 
have a fair chance of coming into existence''’ 

A. I think it* will have a fair chance of 
proving whether it will ever come into ex- 
istence. 

Q. Supposing it is difficult to find money 
for giving bounties and it is. also necessary 
to develop an Indian mercantile marine and 
supposing also that partial reservation of 
the coastal trade is made either by confining 
the trade to certain ports or by a certain 
percentage of the ships being reserved every 
year, rvould' you object to that? 

A. I think that the reservation of a cer- 
tain percentage of ships would be least 
likely to cause any serious damage. 

Q. How w'ould you view the other sugges- 
tion made, viz., to guarantee a percentage 
of profits to Indian-owned ships? 

A. That would be very expensive. 

Q. Would there be no difficulty on account 
of inefficient working.? 

A. Yes. The Government of Burma have, 
I understand, given some sort of guarantee 
to the Arakan • Flotilla Company and the 
result is that owing to inefficiency in work- 
ing it is not making a profit and Govern- 
ment are losing. 

Q. How long has that company been in 
existence ? 

A. It has been in existence some 20 or 30 
years. 

Q. Do you know who runs the company? 

A. I think it is run by Europeans. 
Guaranteeing profits does not seem to en- 
courage any enterprise even in the case of 
Europeans. 

Q. Would it not be much more so in the 
case of Indians who have had no experience 
in the shipping enterprise? 
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A. In the initial stages it might he so. 

Q, Do you know much of the interior 
ditions in 33uriua^ havo you travelled mucu 
in Burma? 

' A. I do not know very much; neither do 
I speak the Burmese language. 

Q. You were asked what Burmans would 
say to the starting of an Indian mercantile 
marine and you gave your opinion; but was 
your opinion based on any discussions which 
you may have had with Burmans or was it 
your own surmise? 

A. I have had a good deal to do with 
Burmans; we have a number of Burman 
clerks in my office. 

Q. Surely you won’t discuss these ques- 
tions with them? 

A. They do not express any desire to in- 
vest in an enterprise like this. 

• Q. I do not mean that. You were askel 
what the Burmans would say to an increased 
taxation. Is it not really difficult to find 
out what the Burmans themselves feel unless 
they express an opinion? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider the American as. effi- 
cient a seaman as the Englishman or 
Scotchman ? 

A. If I may decline to answer that ques- 
tion I would prefer to. 

Q. Don’t you agree that it_ is not right 
to form an opinion of a nation’s capacity 
without giving it a fair chance of a trial? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that Indians have been 
given - a fair chance in the matter of the 
shipping enterprise? 

A. I do not think so; but only recently 
have they asked for it. 

Q. "With training ships about 8,000 miles 
away which would not take Indians as 
apprentices (only one ship would take a cer- 
tain number) and with ships which run the 
coastal trg,de of India refusing to take 
Indians as cadets, do you think that Indians 
have had a fair chance at all? 

A. No. 

Presideni . — I might say that it is only fair 
to add that “ British India ” does refuse to 
take British apprentices on their steamers 
also. 

J) excan, Pahadxir T. PangacTxaviaT. 

Q. We are not concerned with them; we 
are only concerned with Indians. 

The British India have refused to take 
Indians as apprentices; do you consider that 
giving a fair chance to Indians to develop 
' in them a taste for the sea ? 

A. They, may have good reasons for not 

taking in Indians. 


Q. Is that not an additional reason why 
an Indian mercantile marine should bo 
developed ? 

A. I think it is. 

Q. Wlien wo talk of displacing Briti.shcra’ 
interests, it refers only to one or two com- 
panies; it is not as if a nation were involved 
in this, is it not? 

.1. I suppose it is only a few companies. . 
Q. ils regards shipbuilding, you consider 
that Government dockyards should be deve- 
loped in this country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By such means you consider that oppor- 
tunity would be given to Indians to bo 
trained in shipyards? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think it will bo sufficient if 
shipbuilding is left to private enterprise? 

A. I consider that the Government dock- 
yards which already exist ought to bo 
utilized. 

Q. In order to give Indians a chance of a 
sea life, till the Indian mercantile marine 
is developed, what would you advise shoulJ 
be done to give them a start? 

A. Establish a training ship. 

Q. Do you think one training ship wouM 
do for the whole country, including Burma” 
A. It will be a start. If Indians take to 
it, we might have to increase the number, 

Q. You suggest that for shipbuilding 
bounties should be confined to steel vessels 
of 500 tons gross and upwards. Do yna 
consider that 500-ton vessels would be 
suitable for coastal trade, say, between port 
and port? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that the small ports in 
India deserve better recognition and treat- 
ment ? 

A. They are rather backward, 

Q. Do the existing companies which ply 
the coastal trade care to develop the trade 
in the smaller ports? 

A. If it is going to be a financial success 
they are quite ready to develop the trade: 
but in some cases the profits are so small 
that it is not worth their while to do it. 

Q, What would you advise to be done in 
order to develop these smaller ports? 

A. It might pay the smaller steamers to' 
call at these ports. 

Q, As it is, I suppose this traffic is diverted 
to railways ? 

.•1. Yes, and from the west coast of Burma 
traffic is diverted by Indian sailing crafts. 

Q. Supposing, for instance, we forced by 
legislation the existing companies which run 
the coastal trade to take Indian apprentices. 
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do you think that Indian apprentices would 
have a fair chance in life afterwards? 

A. There is no reason to suppose that they 
will not give them a fair chance if thev 
were forced to take them. 

Q. But would it not be difficult to carry 
on unless we have an Indian mercantile 
marine? 

A. I think that without an Indian mer- 
cantile marine it certainly would he difficult. 

Sh' Arthur Froom. — Q. In reply to one of 
my colleagues who introduced the deferred 
rebate system you said you recognized that 
under the deferred rebate system shi^jpers 
were bound to ship-owners? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you equally recognize that ship- 
owners are bound to .shippers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Speaking, I think, of the existing com- 
panies on the coast, you gave it as your 
opinion that to enable a new company to 
compete legislation would have to be resorted 
to? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that in shipping where 
there have been conferences, newcomers have 


forced their way into the conferences with- 
out any legislation? 

A. There have been isolated cases, I don’t 
suppose it us common. 

Q. I could give you 3 or 4 instances 
straightaway. In fact, nearer home, one 
Indian company has been admitted without 
any legislation, and so legislation is not 
absolutely _ necessary, A company comes 
and if it is strong enough, it could fight its 
way in? 

A. IMy opinion is that the Indian company 
3 ’ou probablj' refer to has been admitted only 
as a question of expediency. ' 

Q. Is it not natural in business? You can- 
not expect in business that a shipping 
concern is going to open its arms when a 
new concern arrives to cut into its trade. 

A. That is so. 

TT'itness. — In my answ'qr to the original 
(fuebtionnaire I advocated that the methods 
of granting bounties should bo referred to a 
special committee if or when the principle 
of gjanting them had been decided on by the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee and to 
this I adhere. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 50. 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon. 
Written Statement, dated the 20th April 1923. 


Q. 1. From the purely business point of 
view, 'it appears to us that India is well 
supplied, both in its coastui and external 
^lade, with facilities for transport of mer- 
chandise and passengers. Seeing that these 
facilities are supplied, not so much by Foreign 
Ships but mainly by ships flying +he Imperial 
Flag, existxiag conditions are by no means 
unsatisfactory. 

Q. 2. The lack of development of shipping 
enterprise hitherto by the peonle of this 
country is a matter of natural evolution. The 
practical extinction of shipbuilding in India 
urns caused by the introduction of the iron 
and steel ship and steam. Fni India now to 
recover her position so much leeway has to 
be made up that the revival ol shipbuilding, 
if not "to be extremely costly to the State, 
can only be brought about by the gradual 
establishment of the various industries on 
wffiich shipbuilding is dependent. 

On the other hand, nothing but financial 
considerations at present militate ag-ainst the 
immediate establishment of Indian owner- 
ship with British or Foreign built ships. The 


maintenance and success of suck enterprises 
will depend entirely "on the ability of their 
management. 

Q. 3. No. 

Q. -i. We consider that State aid is un- 
desirable, if only for the reason that it is 
impossible to foresee the extent of the aid ‘ 
which would have to be given, and, the likeli- 
hood that it would involve too great a strain 
on the resources of the country for the benefit 
of a single industry to the detriment of others 
equally important. 

Burma, which looks to future development 
on lines different from lho.se of India, and 
possibly to separation, would not wish to be 
party to any artificial fosteruig of Indian 
shipping enterprise in which she would have 
to bear a full share of the cost, with pro- 
blematical advantage to herse'f. 

Q. 7. No. 

Q. IS. In present conditions we see no 
Teason for making a change. 

Q. 19. Reservation rvould result m restric- 
tion of competition, with its attendant dis- 
advantages. 
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Q. 22. This should be a matter for private 
enterprise, and we are definitely opposed to 
the establishment or development of Gov- 
ernment Dockyards for this purpose. 

Q. 2L See No. 2. 

Q. 26. See No. 4. 

Q. 36 to 43. Even from the most protec- 
tionist point of view, we sea no advantage 
to be gained by the encouragement of building 
of wooden ships. 

Q. 43 and 45. "We have, so far, seen no 
evidence of a desire on the part of the 


educational youth of this country to adopt 
the sea as a profession, but we are quite fn 
favour of facilities being provided on a modest 
scale in order to test the matter. 

Q. 59. Our answer to this is similar to 
our reply to Nos. 4AI4t.8, but inasmuch as 
facilities already exist for the preliminary 
training, we are inclined to the view that there 
is evidence of a definite lack of desire. 

Q. 66. Yes. We accept the principle as 
stated. 


Oral evidence oi Mr. J. W. RICHARDSON, representing the Burma Chamber of Commerce, 
examined at Rangoon on the 7th January 1924. 


President . — ^We are only seeking for infer- 
mation to advise the Government of India 
how best to start an Indian mercantile marine 
and if we ask you any questions which you 
consider objectionable I hope you will say so. 

Q. You are representing the Burma Cham- 
ber of Commerce? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did your Chamber appoint a sub- 
committee to draft the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire? 

A. A sub-committee was appointed and the 
draft replies were placed before the whole 
Chamber and approved by them. 

Q. You think that India and Burma are now 
well supplied with shipping? 

A. Yes, I think so. We have at present 
facilities to get goods from almost any part 
of the world and for sending our goods to any 
place in the world. 

Q. This Mercantile Marine Committee was 
formed in response to the general aspiratioh 
of the people of India to start a mercantile 
marine of ■ their own. At present the whole 
coastal trade as far as the crews are concerned 
is manned by Indians. This committee was 
-formed to advise the Government as to the 
best means of enabling Indian youths of good 
education to become officers in the marine. 
Can you give us your advice in the matter? 

A. So far as Burma is concerned, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to say whether the desire 
to go to sea exists or not. 

Q. Does your firm do any actual shipping 
W'ork? 

A, Yes, they are the agents for home lines. 

Q. There are in your Chamber a consider- 
able number of members who are shipping 
agents? >- 

A. There are several members Avho are 
agents of shipping companies. 

Q. Is your Chamber generally averse to 
Slate owned shipping? 


A. Certainly. 

Q. You are not in favour of State aid? 

A. At the present juncture I am not. 

Q. State aid will naturally mean a certain 
amount of extra taxation on the people? 

A. Undoubtedly it wiU. 

Q. Supposing the Government decided to 
give State aid, do you think the Burmans 
would object to taxation for that purpose? 

A. I am pretty certain that the business 
people will object, 

Q. Are any Burmans owners of steamers 
cither running in the coast or elsewhere? 

A. No, they are not owners of steamships. 

Q. You have Chinese steam ships? 

A. There are two Chinese steamship lines. 

iQ. Do they run to China only? 

A. Mostly to the coast of China. 

Q. Supposing the Burmans were anxious to 
go into the shipping industry, they could have 
done so just as much as the Chinese? 

A. Y'es. 

Q. Would the Chinese enter into rate wars 
if the Burmans entered into their trade? 

A. I have never heard that matter dis- 
bussed and I am afraid I cannot giv6 an 
answer to that off hand. 

Q. Have you ever had shipping matters 
discussed by Burmans? 

A. Until quite recently there were very few 
Burmans who knew how to handle shipments. 

Q. Are there many Burman shippers now? 

,A. There are vei-y few direct Burman 
shippers now. 

Q. You say : Burma which looks to future 
development on lines diffierent from those of 
India and possibly to separation would not 
wish to be a .party to any artificial fostering 
of Indian shipping enterprise in wffiich she 
would have to bear a full share of the cost 
with problematical advantage to herself. Is 
there a strong feeling in the country for 
separation from India? 
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A. Yes, there is. 

Q. You do not think that the Burmans 
would allow the Government o£ India to 
foster any industry in whicl\ the Burmans 
are not concerned? 

A. I think the Burmans would object very 
strongly if they do not get any direct benefit. 

Q. lb their objection based on racial 
grounds, or is it because they want to get as 
much benefit to themselves as possible? 

I do not think it is based on any racial 
consideration. They certainly consider they 
should come first. 

Q. Do you think there is any great future 
for the shipbuilding industry in Rangoon? 

A. There is nothing to indicate a great 
future for the shipbuilding industry here. 
There is plenty of iron in the country, but 
coal has not been available to make ship- 
building a practical proposition. Until coal 
is available it is not possible to develop the 
industry. 

Q. There is a lot of iron in the country? 

A. Yes, undoubtedly. 

Q. Supposing it is made possible to develop 
the industry, do you think sufficient enterprise* 
will come forward in Burmq to build ships? 

A. There are several industries which have 
not even been touched upon by the Burmans. 
Taking the progress of the Burmans up-to- 
date, it is very difficult to say whether the 
enterprise will come forward or not. The 
Burmans know nothing about shipbuilding at 
present. 

Q. You are in favour of facilities being 
afforded to train Indians if they do ' come 
forward? 

A. If there is a real demand, then facilities 
may be provided. 

Q. 'On the same lines as the Government 
help other industries? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would not object to the establish- 
ment of training ships? 

A. That must be determined by the 
demand. To start with we cannot establish 
a training ship and then see if there is a 
demand. 

Q. The Indians want to go to sea, but the 
difficulty is they have no chance. There are 
no British fii-ms which would take Indian 
apprentices and the ships of the Scindia are 
not enough to take all the apprentices. 

A. If the Indians have gone through the 
necessary training, then they will be taken 
as apprentices. 

Q. Now the Indians have expressed a desire 
to go to sea. Out of the three training 
establishments at home, only one will accept 
Indian youths. To send an Indian lad at the 
age of 14 to a cold climate thousands of miles 
aw'ay from his home would be as bad as send- 


ing an English lad of the same age to a 
tropical climate like India? 

^l. It is only a comparatively small propor- 
tion of mercantile marine officers that are 
actually trained in the training ships. A 
good many of the apprentices go ah over the 
world. 

Q. Your Chamber see no objection to assist- 
ing the Indian youths if they do come for- 
ward ? 

A. If there is a real demand, there is no 
objection to assisting them. 

Q. You are against Government building 
shipyards? 

A. 1 am. 

' Q. You thinlc that Government control is 
bad on principle? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Leaving aside for the moment the ques- 
tion whether it is economically sound to have 
Government control, is there any objection to 
Government giving the money to starrt a 
private shipbuilding yard and try the ex- 
periment? 

A. It would be extremely bad 

Q. Supposing you get steel plates from 
home free of duty, do you think there is any 
objection to the Government trying the ex- 
periment of shipbuilding in India to see 
whether it is fairly economical to build ships 
in India? 

A. That leads to tbe question whether it 
i." likely to be more costly to build ships in 
India. I do not think it will be economical 
to build ships in India. 

Q. Supposing from an experimental point 
of view, the Government ask Me'^srs. Bum & 
Co. - of Calcutta to build ships and guarantee 
them against all losses, will there be any 
objection to that? 

A. If it is merely in the nature of an ex- 
periment I cannot see any objection to it. 

Q. If it eventually proves a .success, you 
would not object to Governmeno guaranteeing 
a dividend just to keep the industry going? 

A. That is not good business. I would 
object to it. 

Oman Bahadur T. Rangachariar. — Q. Are 
there any Burnians in your Ghaniber?- 

A. The Burmans have their own Chamber 
of Commerce. We have no Burman mem- 
bers in our Chamber. 

Q. Are there any Indian members? 

A. There are three or four Indian mem- 
bers in our Chamber. 

Q. Were any of the Indians appointed on 
the sub-committee w'hich was formed to draft 
the replies to the questionnaire'^ 

A. No. 

Q. Can you give me the names of members 
who constituted the sub-committee? 

A. I am afraid I cannot. 
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Q. Are any Indian members oE your Cham- 
) bet agents for any shipping concern? 

A. None, 

Q. Do you come in contact with Burman 
non-officials holding any views on matters of 
public -interest? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Have you discussed this question of the 
formation of a mercantile marina with any 
Burmans? 

A. I am afraid the Burmans with whom I 
discussed the matter are not what you would 
call wealthy men who are likely to take much 
interest in shipping. They are ordinary people 
who cannot hope to take any part in ship- 
ping. 

Q. From a business point of view, you say 
that India is well supplied in the coastal 
trade. Do you recognise that from the Indian 
point of view it is not well supplied? 

A. The Indians are taking an' increasing 
share in shipping now. 

Q. You refer to the Scindia company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you mention any other Indian 
company taking a share in the coastal trade? 

A. None so far as Burma is concerned. 

Q. You know some years ago the Bengal 
Steam Navigation Company was started to 
carry on the coastal trade in Burma and that 
it ended in failure. 

A. I was here when the company was closed 
.up. 

Q. Was it not a fact that the company which 
competed with the Bengal Steam Navigation 
Company took passengers free and gave them 
handkerchiefs as presents? 

A. I have no information on the point. 

Q. Do you think that from a bu-iness point 
of view it is possible for any Indian company 
to come into existence in the face of the 
competition of the existing well established 
companies unless aid is given by the Gov- 
ernment? - 

A. The Scindia have been carj'ying on the 
trade without Government aid. 

Q. I suppose you know the trouble they had 
to undergo? You must have known that the 
rates were reduced to as low as Es. 6 from 
Eangoon to Bombay in order to put down the 
Scindia company? Was your company bene- 
fited by the reduction in rates? 

A. Our company got no benefit at all by 
the reduction. 

Q. Have you any interest in the coasting 
trade of India? 

A. We ship a good deal of timber to India. 

Q. Ai-e you aware that the eight was 
reduced from Es. 18 to Es. 6 to Bombay. 

A. I have a hazy recollection of it. 

Q. Have not the rates again gone up to 
Es, 16 since the agreement that was entered 


into by the Scindia Company with the B. 1. 7 

A. The timber rates have remained fairly 
steady. 

Q. You have never heard that the rates have 
gone up again? 

A. I do not think I have; but I can as- 
certain it. 

Q. Do you thinls;^ it is possible for any 
Indian company to come into existence with- 
out State aid of some sort or other? 

yl. That is a very difficult question to 
answer, because any new company wil‘ neces- 
sarily find it difficult to face a well established 
company. If the shipping companies that are 
going to start the trade come to some reason- 
able arrangement beforehand with the already 
existing companies, then there may not be 
much ffifficulty. I think that given sufficient 
determination and the ability to do a thing, 
the new companies should not find it difficult 
to come into the trade just as the Scindia 
company have done. 

Q. You recognise that Indians will not be 
able to man their ships with Indian officers 
now and that they will have to employ British 
or foreign officers for some time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It therefore means enormous cost to the 
Indian companies to employ superior non- 
Indian agencies to man the ships? 

A. Yes; but not more than existing com- 
panies. 

Q. You recognise that if a steamship com- 
pany is started by Indians they cannot 
manage entirely with Indian hands, because 
the Indians with requisite training are not 
available at present to officer the ships? 

A. Quite true. 

Q. In the second place you recognise that 
the Indians have got very powerful interests 
opposed to them? 

A. The interests opposed to them have been 
built up by efforts extending to a long number 
of years. 

Q. The interests opposed to them are very 
powerful and influential? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They enjoy practically a monopoly? 

A. No. 

Q. Would you not call it a moppoly if you 
have only two companies trading on the 
coast? 

A. There are other lines running from the 
west coast to Arabia. In Burma, there are 
the Chinese lines. 

Q. The Indian coastal trade is run by only 
two companies, the B. I., and the As?atic? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And both of them are very powerful? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. You also know that several attempts 
were made by Indian companies to run tlie 

2 I 
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trade and they all failed. About HO crores of 
rupees were sunk in trying to start Indian 
companies. 

A. I do not know. 

Q. In South India, the Tuticorin company 
was started. The Bengal Navigation company 
was started in Bengal to carry on trade with 
Burma. Besides, several attempts were made 
to start other companies and they al’ failed 
on account of the competition from these two 
powerful British companies. 

A. Those companies failed, but I cannot 
say their failure was merely due to competition 
from- the British companies. 

Q. On account of this combination arrange, 
ments had to be made between the Scindia 
Company and the British India last year, 

A. I did not know that. 

Q. The Scindia Company have already lost 
a considerable sum; the last balance sheet 
showed a loss of lakhs of rupees. 

A. It may not altogether be due to competi- 
tion. 

Q. But it is mainly due to competition? 

A. It is partly due to that. 

Q. Shall I say over-weighting competition? 

A. I won’t accept that; it is strong com- 
petition undoubtedly. 

<3. I do not know if you are aware that 
these Steamship companies which are flour- 
ishing on the trade of India, refuse to take 
Indian apprentices. 

A. I did not know that. 

Q. If your Chamber were aware of that, do 
you think they would have altered the>r 
opinion? 

A. I am not prepared to commit them to 
that extent. 

Q. Take it from me that they have refused 
to take Indian apprentices; that being so, the 
only chance for Indians to get training in 
navigation is to go to England where only 
one of the three institutions there will take 
them in limited numbers. Do you caU this 
giving a fair chance to Indians? 

A. It is rather difficult to say that it is so; 
but you have to take the difficulties into 
account and the absence of any real demand 
hitherto. 

Q. How do you judge whether there is a 
real demand or not? Is it not done by creat- 
ing the supply? 

A. It is really a matter of opinion whether 
supply has to come before demand or demand 
before supply. 

Q. Your Chamber have stated that they 
have so far seen no evidence of a desire on 
the part of the educated youth of this country 
to adopt the sea as a profession. Do you think 
it would be a fair means of testing their desire 
- if the Steamship companies put up an 


advertisement in the papers that they would 
take apprentices on such and such terms? 

A. I don’t think you can expect anybody 
to take that view. 

Q. The existing Steamship companies get 
their full supply from Britain. 

A. Quite so, 

Q. Therefore, there is no need for training 
Indians. 

A. Hitherto they have had no need. 

Q. How do you now find out whether there 
is a demand or not? IIow did your Chamber 
form an opinion that there was no demand? 

A. Until quite recently there has been no 
clamour on the part of Indians for an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. I know you Britishers want clamour. 

A. We really did not see any people who 
were insisting on the formation of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. I want your advice as a businessman of 
experience. Assuming for a moment that we 
must do something for developing an Indian 
Mercantile Marino, what would you advise 
should be done? 

A. Indian merchants made a start in the 
cotton industry and they have done very well; 
they have started in other similar industries; 
why should they not start in the same way 
in the shipping industry? 

Q. I told you the difficulties in their way. 
Do you think that in the face of these diffi- 
culties they should again venture? 

A. I would refer again to the fact that the 
Scindia Company by their exercise of will 
have come into the shipping enterprise. 

Q. You are not willing to go further and 
assist us with any suggestions? 

A. I would not go to the length of saying 
that I am not willing, but I think the sugges- 
tions should come from the people who want 
to come in. We are certainly willing to con- 
sider them -and endeavour to meet them. 

Q. They suggest three things; reservation 
of the coastal trade for Indian-owned ships, 
granting of- bounties and stopping the de- 
ferred rebate system. Which of these would 
you prefer, or \vould you condemn all? 

A. The first proposal involves turning out 
the existing companies notwithstanding the 
fact that they have taken all these years to 
build up the trade. 

Q. Unless they take steps to convert them- 
selves into Indian companies, the result would 
be their gradual replacement by Indian 
companies. 

A. I don't think that I could possibly agree 
to that. 

Q. Supposing Government bought out 50 
per cent, of the serviceable steamers that now 
ply in the coastal trade of India at a price 
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to be fixed by arbitrators, would j'ou consider 
that unfair? 

A. That resolves itself into a much larger 
question; should one industry be treated in 
this way when there are many other industries 
in the country which need development. 

Q. It all depends on the nature of the 
industry. Would you kindly consider the 
three suggestions? Supposing 50 per cent, 
of the coastal trade was reserved for Indian 
companies, leaving the rest free, would you 
agree to that? 

A. There are so many points to be taken 
into consideration that I find it exceedingly 
difficult to answer the question. After all it 
is a question of demand for freight space. 

I think I would rather not answer the 
question. 

Q. Don’t you think that reservation would 
be a lesser burden on the taxpayer than actual 
subsidies or bounties? 

A. I do not think it would be a lesser 
burden on the shipper. 

Q. But it would be a lesser burden on the 
general taxpayer? 

d. On the whole it would be. 

Q. I do not know if Burmese commercial 
opinion interested itself on the deferred rebate 
question. Indisfti commercial opinion was 
unanimously against the deferred rebate 
system. The Calcutta Jute Fabric Shippers’ 
Association, the Baled Jute Shippers’ 
Association, the Calcutta Wheat and Seed 
Trade Association, etc., all represented to the 
Imperial Shipping Committee that the de- 
ferred rebate system was a hardship. Do you 
remember if your Chamber gave evidence on 
the subject before the Imperial Shipping 
Committee? 

A. I don’t remember it; I don’t think so. 

Q. Don’t you think that the deferred rebate 
system has the effect of tying down shippers? 

A. It certainly has that effect to a certain 
extent; they can always cut loose if they are 
prepared to. 

Q. Where there is no fair field, there is 
no free competition; but when 80 or 90 per 
cent, of the trade is in the hands of one 
company, the deferred rebate system is bound 
to act with greater effect. 

.4. It all depends on the company. We 
have found that the deferred rebate system 
has not been unduly harsh; in fact it has not 
been harsh at all. 

Q. Do you think really that shippers would 
not-benefit if this system were not in force? 

' As a businessman at any rate, I think 
that the shippers prefer stable conditions. 

Q. I find from the Eeport of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee that the following asso- 


ciations made a representation against the 
deferred rebate system : — 

(a) The East Indian Grain and Oilseed 

Shippers’ Association and nine 
other trade Associations in the 
United Kingdom interested in the 
Indian trade against the system 
as obtaining in the Calcutta home- 
ward trade. 

(b) The following associations as apply- 

ing in the trades from India to 
United Kingdom, South Atrica, the 
Plate and West Coast of South 
America and to China, Japan and 
Java : — 

The Calcutta Jute Fabrics Shippers’ 
.\ssociation ; 

The Baled Jute Shippers’ Associa- 
tion • 

The Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade 
Association. 

(c) The Associated Producers of East 

Africa and Uganda and, moi’e re- 
cently, the Associated East African 
Chambers of Commerce at Nairobi. 

(cl) The Ceylon Association (London). 

(e) The Association of West African 
merchants. 

T do not find any Indian opinion that suppor- 
ted the deferred rebate system. 

A. My point is that we have been very 
well served and the freights as a rule have 
been reasonable. If we have any real com- 
plaint that freights are unreasonable, I-^am 
sure the companies would take them into con- 
sideration. 

Q. It has also been suggested to us that 
there should be a tribunal to fix maximum 
and minimum rates of freight. 

A. I cannot conceive of that being work- 
able at all; rates have got to be moved. 

Q. Would you not have a tribunal of busi- 
nessmen to decide that? 

A. No, because it would leave so much 
room for difference of opinion. 

Q. So you do not think that any of these 
suggestions could usefully be employed^ in 
order to develop the object we have in view? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. What else would you suggest? 

A. I have not come prepared with any 
suggestions. 

Q. I want European merchants in India^ to 
look at it from the point of view of the Indian 
and see if they cannot help him in this matter. 
,You told us that there is a growing feeling 
among Burmans that none of the paying 
businesses are in their hands. The rice trade, 
the river traffic or the timber trade for 
example ; I suppose they feel that these are 
not in their hands? 

aia ' 
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A. Trades where large amounts of capital 
are required are not so much in their hands. 

Q. You spoke of Burmese consciousness 
being roused; it may be due to want of push, 
want of energy on their part that they have 
not become sailors but still it is a fact. 

A. I think it can hardly be said that the 
Burmans have ever been sailors. 

Q. I am not mentioning that as an illustra- 
tion to say that Indians are sailors and 
Burmans are not. There are, of course, a 
great many Indians on the Bombay and 
Madras coasts who have been sailors; they 
form the bulk of the service. 

A. That is true. 

Q. The national consciousness is being 
roused towards this aspect of the question; 
don’t you think it is right that we should 
all combine to meet that consciousness in 
some way or other? 

A. To some extent, yes; but I have the 
feeling that it is impossible to go and push 
one industry ahead before all the others. 
There is absolutely no reason why Indian 
aspirations should not be met as far as 
possible, but you cannot possibly concentrate 
on one point. 

Q. But we are on this Committee now. 

A. If you put it to me that shipping only 
should bo pressed forward, I wouldn’t agree 
to it ; it has got to take its chance along with 
others. 

Q. That would mean more money and more 
labour. Don’t you think it is better to start 
with one industry? 

A. There is a tremendous demand from all 
directions that all of them cannot be con- 
sidered together. 

Q. That should not be an excuse for doing 
nothing. 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. This Committee has been appointed to 
advise the Government of India how best to 
start an Indian Mercantile Marine. I want 
your co-operation with suggestions how best 
t-> do it. If your Chamber would like' to 
consider the question from this point of view, 
and give us their views, we should be 
obliged. 

A. This Committee has been all over India; 
it is bound to come to some decision and to 
put up recommendations. Any decision that 
this^ Committee comes to if confirmed by 
Begislation, my Chamber would loyally 
support and endeavour to further. 

— Q. In your answer to Q. 2 you say that 
the lack of development of shipping enterprise 
by the people of this country is a matter of 
natural evolution. Do you mean by this 
“ natural decay "? 


A. The old shipping of the country had 
given way before the advent of steel and 
steam. 

Q. Supposing you want to start a training 
ship and give facilities for training Indians, 
u'ould you consider a sum of 5 or 6 lakhs 
per annum too much to spend for this 
purpose? 

A. It all depends on the results. If with 
this amount only half a dozen men are 
trained, it is a waste, but if it is a question 
of training, say, 200 or 300 young men, I 
don’t think it would matter. 

Q. That is a matter of detail; do you con- 
sider that 5 or 6 lakhs per annum for the 
purpose of training Indians w’ould be a very 
heavy drain on India? 

A. I would prefer to base it on results. It 
satisfactory results are going to be attained, 
it is not an enormous sum to be spent. 

Q. What is your objection to Government 
dockyards being improved so as to give oppor- 
tunities for training young Indians? 

/I. My objection is that Government ship- 
yards are not u.sually so efficient as private 
yards. 

Q. I suppose you are aware that there am 
no private dockyards worth mentioning in 
India. 

A. But there are possibilities of their com- 
ing into existence. 

Q. The shipping companies that exist do 
not feel the necessity for starting ship- 
building yards. 

A. Several small ships are built in Calcutta. 

Q. To give a real training to the people, 
you must have good building yards. 

A. You must also have so many other 
accessories. 

Q. Do you think there is any reasonable 
chance of their coming into existence' by 
private enterprise in India? 

A. Not for many years; not because of the 
question of iron and steel, but due to lack 
of everything else necessary for a successful 
shipbuilding enterprise. 

Q. What are your objections to Government 
improving private shipyards and keeping them 
in an up-to-date style so as to give training 
to Indians in shipbuilding? 

A. My objection is largely one of principle; - 
I do not believe that they can give the best 
training. 

Q. Then we are left between the two horns 
of a dilemma; no private yards and no Gov- 
ernment effort. If you want to learn ship- 
building, you must go to other countries. 

A. Surely that is the best place to start 
from. 

Q. Don’t you re'cognize the difficulties. of 
sending young men thousands of miles away? 
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.1. It might bo bettor to subsidizo students 
rutlior (Inm subsidize « ^iliipyard. I am not 
l)roi)arod, howover, to say that it is on advis- 
uldo thing to do. 

Mr. Jiula Nath Roij. — Q. In your reply to 
y. 2 you say tiint tho practical o-Ntinetiou 
of shipbuilding in India was caused by the 
introduction of iron and steel ships ami steoin. 
Don't you tliink that during this transition 
l)eri(3d, if Govenunent hud come to tho help 
of the peujile. Us tliey did in other countries, 
pi'^tple would have been able to dovelop the 
'■hipbnihling industry? 

.1. Wo come buck to the question as to 
fiou vvn could comiiel petiplo to do it. 

y. Wt.uld it not have be»n im encouruge- 
nu-ut to t!ie pe<.‘)ile? 

.1. Jf the\ haven't the ilcsire, how could 
tliev bv' compelled to have tho di-sire? 

t^K Ciovi inmeut hav.- helped the people in 
Ollier eountiirs to develop their «hij)huilding 
and if tho GoienniieJit of India did not 
intend to jirmi'.olo the Indian shipping 
iiidtisirv, they wonid not liavu appointed this 
Gonmiitt.e. 

,1. The people iheniiM'hcs never endvu- 
\onrtsl to do an\ thing, 

t?. People thought that tho British Gov- 
ernment Mould iu'V.»r help them in this 
mailer. 

.1. It is r.ithcr .a dillicuit question to answer. 

Q. Vou think that nothing but fuianci.'vl 
(Sinsidcnilioti at pre«eut tnilitate.s ngaiast tho 
imimdiaSo listahlislutieuL of Indian owner.ship 
nith British or foreign built .ships? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Don't you think that apart from fman- 
eial eoiisiileraiions, jirotectioii from outside 
ti<mpeti(u>n as tiiay iio alforded by tho rc.sorva- 
ttoti of the eo.istal tnidi* will develop the 
Inilian shiiqiing? 

.1. Gf eoure' proUs-tiou without any regard 
to the surrounding eireuiiistatK.'e.s must tend 
to till* developiiu ut of Indian shijijiing. 

ly. 'riu! fndiiuiH fee! that tho coastal trade 
is their homo trade and that therefore they 
must have a prominent slinro in it. In 
Austrulia, the coastal tr.ule is reserved for 
Australian vesnels. Tho Indhms want that 
tho eoastai trade should ho re.serveti for their 
rwn vosels, 

.1. In Great Britain, tho coastal trade is 
absolut-t‘ly free. 

Q. In Australia ihi'V have certain regula- 
tion'; which prohibit Englbh shijss from trad- 
ing on tho comit. 

.1. 'I'liat may be a fact but that i.s not in 
"the best inti'rests of (he country. 

Q. You ■>iiy that Burma Jook.s to future 
dcvelopnu'nt on lines different from those of 


India. Is not the development in aU 
conntrios similar? 

A. Yes. 

. Q. It may bo that tho Burmans want to 
have more Burmans employed in the Secre- 
tariat and otlier Government offices, but do 
they ivnnt .separation from India on this 
account? - ’ 

A. Tho policy of tho separation party is to 
look after tho development of tho Burmans 
lirst before attending to the development of 
others. 

Q. Do the Burmans want to dovelop them- 
selves wtliont tho help of Europeans and 
Indians alike? 

.1. In tho Bnrnmu's view, tho Burman 
comes fn'st. 

Q. Yon say that reservation of the coastal 
traffic would result in restriction of competi- 
tion with its attendant disadvantages. Don’t 
yon think that if tho coastal trade is reserved, 
several Indian companies will be established 
and they will compete amongst tliemselves 
and thus maintain the facilities? 

',1. T take it that tho Indian companies 
would ho capable of combination just as any 
others. 

<?. There is tho combination of tho B. I. 
with tho .\siatie and surely tho combination 
<<f till* Indian coinpaiiies will not bo worse 
than this. 

.1. Ko long ns the present companies arc 
roasonahle, they continue in trade, but when, 
they iieeome niireasouablo, others come into 
the trade. 

Q, Is it not a legitimate aspiration of 
Indians to liave their own shipping industry? 

,1. (’ertainly. 

Q. Moreover wlien no facilities are afforded 
for tho (raining of Indian youths, is it not 
reasonable tlint the Indians slionld aspire for 
a mereantilo marine of their own? 

.1. I do not liko to express a negative view. 
I would jait it this way : If they desire 
facilities for training, then they should 
endeavour to create them. 

Q. But hitherto they had no facilities. 

.•1. .Snell facilities a.s there aro at present 
are oxlroinolv limited. 

Q. For the last sixty years, tlie B. I. took 
Indians only as litscars and not as officers 
in any position. Is that not a just grievance 
on tho part of Indians? 

.1. I think I am right in saying they have 
not n.sked for it. 

Q. Wo liavo been told in Bombay by some 
witnesses that applications for apprentice- 
.ship ivero received from boys and that they 
were not taken in. 

/I. I have no information in the matter. 

Q. Your view is that Indians havo done 
well in other industries and so there is no 
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reason why they should not fare well in 
shipping if they take to it seriously. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not an additional reason why 
they should be given some sort of protection? 

/i. I do not tliink they have paid the same 
attention to shipping as they have done to 
other industries. 

Q. They feel that owing to unliealthy com- 
petition from British companies they cannot 
succeed in the shipping industry without some 
sort of protection. 

A. That is only a feeling and not the actual 
case. That is no excuse for their non-parti- 
cipation in the shipping industry so long. 

Q. They did participate to some extent but 
they failed. This failure discouraged them. 
Now they wish to be protected before they 
start the industry again. 

A. I do not think protection is necessary. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You say that the revival 
of shipbuilding can only be brought about by 
the gradual development of the various in- 
dustries on which shipbuilding is dependent. 
Is that development dependent upon the 
ability of management? 

yl. Yes; if there is ability of management 
they have only to get along the lines which 
are necessary for shipbuilding. The ship- 
building industry keeps the whole country 
engaged and not merely one or two industries. 

Q. Is that dependent amongst other things 
on the ability of management? 

A. You can develop nothing without ability 
of management. 

Q. Have you had much experience of Indian 
management of industries? 

A. I have. 

Q. Are there many cases of management 
of industries by Indians alone? 

A. I have come across a large number of 
Indian managed concerns in India; but con- 
fining my remarks to Burma, there are not 
many cases of Indian managed concerns here. 

Q. From your experience you think that 
the Burmans are capable of managing and 
developing successfully any industries? - 

A. They manage only small concerns; I 
cannot say whether they can successfully 
manage big concerns. 

Q. Over what period are you thinking of 
now? 

A. Over 19 years. 

Q. In your experience of 19 years have you 
seen among thp Burmans much sign of ability 
to manage big concerns or an enthusiasm 
which would tend to the development of 
industries in Burma amongst the Burmans 
only? 

A. It is not apparent so far. 

Q. What steps should be taken to develop 
that ability? 


A. The Burmans are awakening themselves' 
to a sense of their responsibility and probably 
they will develop faster from now on than in 
the past 19 years. There is undoubtedly a 
hope for their future development. 

Q. You consider that State aid is undesir- 
able because it is impossible to foresee the 
extent of the aid which would have to be 
givep? 

d. Yes. 

Q. Will it be possible to limit the extent of 
the aid to be given? 

A. It may be possible to do so. But when 
once the aid is started and people are ac- 
customed to it, it will have to be continued. 

Q. You mean that the aid will have to be 
continued until the companies incur a loss? 

A. The aid will then have to be continued 
on an increased scale. 

Q. Bo you think that at the present time 
the Burman is sufficiently advanced to justify 
aid being given to him to enable him to 
develop the ability of management much 
faster ? 

A. Are you contemplating ability of 
management generally or in shipbuilding? 

Q. Because you -postulate that you cannot 
develop shipbuilding until you develop other 
industries, I am speaking generally of the 
development of all industries. 

A. Generally speaking we are altogether 
against State aid of any form, 

Q. You object to State aid because you 
cannot foresee the results? Bo you still liopo 
that the Burmans would be able to develop 
themselves? 

A. Personally I would go further and say 
that in any case State aid is objectionable. 

Q. That means you want every one to be 
left to himself? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is what you call free trade? 

.'1. Not exactly that. 

Q. Is there any difference in reserving the 
coastal trade of Burma to Burmans and that 
of reserving it to Indians? Are you dealing 
^vith India including Burma? 

A. For administrative purposes, Burma 
cannot be included in India. Burma is a 
province by itself and the people here are 
entirely different from those in India. I do 
not think the Burmans would care to be 
brought into a position which is solely for 
the benefit of Indians. 

'Q. Bo they look on India as a foreign 
country? 

A. The Burman describes the Indian by a 
word Avhich means “ foreigner.” 

Q. You alluded to the possibility of separa- 
tion of Burma from India. Bo you mean 
the separation of the Government of Burma 
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from the Government of India or its separa- 
tion from the Empire? 

^1. I mean the separation from the Gov- 
erimrent of India. 

Q. You think that the Burman sentiments 
are such that they consider .what is good for 
India may hot be good for Burma? 

A. Thera are many cases of what is good 
for India not being good for Burma. 

Q. Do you think that a patriarchal system 
'of Government such as is desired by some of 
the Indians at tile present moment would - 
develop shipbuilding in India? 

/I. I do not think it could do so. 

Q. Up to the present Government dock- 
yards have been used only for Government 
purposes. Do you think that rmder proper 
conditions the Government dockyards could be 
developed for building ships in India? 

I do not think that under any conditions 
it would be acceptable to the Government 
or anybody else to develop Government dock- 
yards for this purpose. 

Q. Can you not make the dockyards a train- 
ing institute- for shipbuilding? 

A. I think private enterprise should train 
people in shipbuilding. The Government 
dockyards should not come in for this purpose. 

Q. Is agriculture fuUy developed in Burma? 
Is Burma fully cultivated from the point of 
view of quantity? 

A. No, not from the point of view of 
quantity. 

Q. Is the cultivation done on a scientific 
basis? 

.^1. The Agricultural Department have 
achieved a certain amount of success in this 
direction, but still there is great room for 
development. 

Q. Do the people take up the scientific 
system of cultivation apart from the Govern- 
jnent? 

A. The Burmans do take interest in scienti- 
fic cultivation. 

Q. Is there a great scope in future for the 
Burmans in agriculture? 

' A. For many years there is much scope for 
the Burmans in agriculture. 

Q. Do you think that would interfere with 
their desire to go to sea? 

A. The Burman is essentially an agricul- 
turist rather than a sailor. The number of 
Burman sailors does not at all compare with 
the number of agriculturists. 

Q. Is that likely to continue for some time 
on account of the development of agriculture 
in Burma? 

A. I think so. 

• Q. You do not very much hope to produce 
enthusiastic Burman sailors? 

A. I cannot see any indication of it at 
present. 


Q. You know that the European shipping 
companies on the Indian coast employ a very 
largo number of Indian labour? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About 90 per cent, of the people em- 
ployed on the coast are Indians? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There would not bo any appreciable 
changq in the number of Indians employed 
if all were to be Indians? 

A. It would be -.very small. 

Q. If instead of developing shipping, ship- 
building is developed, then that would absorb 
the men who are now employed in other 
directions. 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is, new labour will have to come 
into shipbuilding. - It would not come by 
the creation of an" Indian mercantile marine 
which only amounts to the displacement of 
a small number of Europeans by the Indians. 
.You think that the creation of an Indian 
shipbuilding industry if successful would 
emplo.T a large number of Indians? 

, A. That is so; but I take it there will be 
some difference in grades. 

Q. I am talking of numbers only. You 
think a considerable number of new men will 
be employed? 

A. "When you consider the number em-. 
plo.yed, it will no doubt increase. 

Q. "WTiat is your experience of the efficiency 
of Indian labour? 

A. In some directions they are efficient and 
in others they fall far short of the standard. 

Q. Have you any idea of the relative cost 
of European labour and Indian labour? Do 
they turn out the same amount of work? 

A. The European labour is cheaper from 
the point of view of output. 

Q. You mean that to produce an article, it 
can be done cheaper by European labour than 
Indian labour? 

A, I have in my mind the mining industry. 
In India the mining industry is more ex- 
pensive than in Australia or America. 

Q. You mean that the Indian takes more 
time than the European to do the same kind 
of work? I 

A. Yes. That accounts for the difference 
in the cost. 

Q. Will that apply to efficiency in shipping? 

A. I think it must have some bearing in 
shipping also. 

Q. There cannot be the same comparison 
in shipping because we have got a lot of 
Indian labour employed in shipping at 
present. 

A. That is only in the form of crews. 

Q. Do you think that shipping can he 
carried on efficiently without the present pro- 



portion of European labour in the ships that 
carry on trade in India? 

A. I do not think that_ the Indian officer 
can adequately and efficiently replace the 
British officer. _ 

Q. Supposing the efficiency of the Indian 
is not so great as the European, would there 
be still efficiency loft in the India mercantile 
marine sufficient to carry on the trade? 

A. No. 

Q. Have j'ou read the report of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee on deferred rebates? 

A. I have not. 

Q. You are a shipper, I suppose? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any cases of terrorising 
of the shipping people by the existing com- 
panies by telling them that if they did not 
agree to the terms of the shipping companies 
they would not carry their goods? 

A. I have never known such cases. ^ 

Q. You have never Imown a ship-owner 
threatening to ruin a shipper by not canyiiig 
his goods? 

A. I have not. 

Q. We have been told that this is one of 
the things that arise out of the deferred rebate 
system. 

A. If shippers send their goods by other 
than Conference Lines they lose their rebate; 
I don’t know if shipping companies have gone 
beyond that. 

Q. If the shipper is prepared to lose his 
rebate he can ship by the same lino, can ho? 

A . I should imagine that the loyal customers 
would be given preference. He would be 
allowed to ship by the same steamer if there 
is space in it, but not to the exclusion of the 
loyal shipper. 

Q. Do you mean to say that ho would get 
a handicap against the loyal shipper notwith- 
standing the fact that he has paid 10 per 
cent, more for his freight? 

A. I have not met with an actual instance 
of this kind, but I should imagine that the 
loyal shippers would demand to have the 
preference. 

Q. To that extent the man who broke his 
bargain would be at a disadvantage? 

A. Yes, os everybody who breaks an agree- 
ment must be; he can’t expect the same treat- 
ment as others. 

Q. You said that there were some shippers 
from Burma who are in favour of the deferred 
rebate system. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have been told of the names of 
Institutions who objected to the rebate system 
before the Imperial Shipping Committee. 
Does that list of firms include a large majority 
of shippers? 


A. I have not seen the list, but from the 
names read out to mo, I should say they 
don’t. It is impossible to give a real opinion 
without knowing the constitution of these 
‘Associations who objected to the system. 

Q. Apart from those named therein, are 
there not many other Associations who would 
object to it? 

A.-l take it there are, but I do not know 
what they are. 

Q. Are Europeans prohibited' from trading 
on the Australian coast? 

.'1. [ don’t know anything about Australian 
•conditions. 

Q. I thought you discussed the question 
with some one. 

A. It Avas said that the coasting trade of 
Australia was confined to certain people; I 
must take that us a fact. 

Q. You do not know about it? 

A. I understand that there is a certain 
umoimt oi restriction; for example, the P. & 
0. cannot pick up cargo at Freemantlo for 
Adelaide bub I have nob got .sufficient know- 
ledge of the arrangements. 

Q. Don’t you know rvhy they cannot take 
the cargo? 

,1. I have an idea that it is because the 
Australians do not want anybody else to do it. 

Q. Why docs not the P. & 0. carry on the 
coastal trade of Australia? 

.•1. I think they are prohibited from trading 
there. 

Sir Arthur Froom . — Some witnesses have 
been under the impression tlmt Europeans 
have been prohibited from trading on the 
Australian coast. This is not so; what the 
Australian Government have done is, to pass 
legislation which lays down among other con- 
ditions that ships trading on the Australian 
const must pay their croAvs according to the 
Australian scale of wages and provide accom- 
modation for crews as on their own ships. 
If the P. 0. had seen fit to conform to 
these conditions they AA’ouId not have been 
prohibited from trading on the Australian 
const. As they have not agreed to these con- 
ditions they have ceased to trade on the 
coast. The traders on the Australian coast 
themselves object to this legislation as the 
service is said to bo indifferent and it is open 
to question Avhethcr the Act will not be 
i-cpenled. 

Sir. John Bilca. — Q. I Avanted to find out 
Avhether the coastal trade Avas prohibited to 
Europeans in Australia or Avhethor it was as 
Sir Arthur Froom put it. 

/I. I do not know sufficiently about it to 
give you a definite ansAver. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. As you represent the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce, I think it 
Avould bo better for mo to confine my questions 
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to tliose I'elating to Burma. Have you heard 
in this country of Burma any desire on the 
part of Burmans generally to participate in 
this suggestion of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine? 

A. I have not. 

Q. They take little or no interest in the 
movement? 

A. They have taken little or no interest in 
the question of shipping up-to-date. 

Q. I take it then that, not being interested, 
they would not care to bear any portion of 
the expenditure for the development of an 
Indian Mercantile Marine. 

,1. Not if they are not participating in it 
themselves. 

Q. Surely if they have no interest, they are 
not likely to participate? 

A. That is what is indicated by the past; 
but they may change. 

Q. But this questionnaire has been widely 
published both in India and in Burma; have 
you heard any outcry on the part of Burmans 
with regard to the starting of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine? 

A. From what I have gathered when 
speaking to Burmans on the subject, I consider 


that they are not us a rule anxious to go to 
sea. 

Q. Nor do they want to embark in the 
shipping enterprise? 

.1. The question has not gone quite as far 
as that ; but I should say that naturally 
follows. 

President. — Q. Do you happen to have dis- 
cussed this question with auy member of the 
Burmese Chamber of Commerce? 

A. No; those with whom I have discussed 
the matter are mostly Burmans in a small 
way. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. The Burmese Cham- 
ber of Commerce have not replied to our 
questionnaire at all. Is this body composed 
entirely of Burmans? 

A. It is composed largely, if not entirely, 
of Burmans. 

Q. Mhereas the Burma Chamber of Com- 
merce is composed largely of Europans? 

yl. Yes. I have heard from Burmans that 
they do not feel any taste for sea life and 
that is probably why they have not replied 
to the Committee’s questionnaire. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 51. 

Mr. S. N. HAJI, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law, Manager, Scindia Steam Navigation Company, 

Limited, Rangoon. 

Written Statement, dated the 7th January 1924. 


The present condition of the Indian Ship- 
ping Industry is very unsatisfactory from 
the Indian point of view. It is equally un- 
satisfactory from the Imperial point of view 
because if the economic strength of the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire is, as admitted, 
of immense advantage to the commonwealth, 
it follows that the absence in India of a 
national merchant marine will strongly re- 
act upon the efficiency with which India can 
play its part as an equal unit of the Empire. 
The probable effect of the development of 
an Indian Mercantile Jlarine upon the exist- 
ing Bi-itish Shipping interests in India is, 
from the Imperial point of view, a matter of 
secondary importance and cannot be allowed 
to override the economic requirements of the 
British Empire in general and of the Indian 
nation in particular. The very fact that 
Canada and Australia are allowed by the 
Tinnerial Authorities to carry out a shipping 
policy which, howsoever antagonistic to in- 
dividual British Shipping interests, is intend- 


ed to develop the merchant marine.s of these 
dominions, decidedly proves that the Impe- 
rial Government approves of the efforts of 
the dominions to be economically self-suffi- 
cient. AYliether this self-sufficiency will ex- 
tend to the naval requirements of a country 
is a question that will have to be solved 
on a consideration of much wider issues than 
are comprised in the merchant marine policy 
of the country. Brotection of the dominions 
by the British Navy in times of war is nob 
the return allowed for unrestricted exploita- 
tion by British Shipping but follows from a 
policy based distinctly upon the requirements 
of various imperial interesjts. 

To revert to Indian Shipping, however, we 
find that the main reasons for Us present 
backward position are (1) the failure, total 
or partial, of all previous Indian attempts 
to participate in the industry due to (2) the 
British Shipping monopoly adopting - ques- 
tionable means to maintain their pre~serve 
along the Indian coast mainly through (3) 
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tha deferred rebates and discriminations 
against the shippers and (4) a deadly’ rate- 
v^nr against the shipowners. 

Besides, there are difficulties in unexpect- 
ed quarters. The European Insurance Com- 
panies working in India seem to follow a 
policy which is avowedly anti-Indian in 
character. Ships with Lloyds 100 A1 certi- 
ficates and regarded, irrespective of owner- 
ship, as first-class risks by the experts of 
London are graded second-class by the insu- 
rance agents in India solely on the ground 
of their Indian owner-ship thus indicating 
an antagonistic spirit which would never be 
tolerated in any self-governing country. 

A time may, therefore, come when, if this 
attitude on the part of private insurance 
companies is not changed, the Government 
in India may have to take active steps to 
provide the necessary marine insurance faci- 
lities. In this connection it may be noted 
that the -American Shipping Act of 1916 lays 
down in Clause 12 that the Shipping Board 
is authorized “ to ascertain what steps may 
be necessary to develop an ample marine in- 
surance system as an aid to the develop- 
ment of ah American Merchant Marine.” 
The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 goes a 
step further and lays down in Section 10 
that the Shipping Board should create and 
maintain out of net revenues from operations 
and sales of its steamers an insurance fund to 
cover the vessels, plants and materials be- 
longing to the United States of America. 

To the above direct and indirect causes 
accounting for the non-existence of an Indian 
Sfechant Marine must be added the apathy 
of the Government of India which has not 
even utilized for the development of Indian 
shipping those very resources such as the 
carriage of stores and mails which are being 
used by the British Government for the ad- 
vancement of British shipping. European 
stores for use in India are not allowed to be 
conveyed to India in ships other than British 
without the express permission of the Secre- 
tary of State for India. A similar restric- 
tion by the Government of India regarding 
the stores and mails woidd have gone a great 
nay towards creating and developing a na- 
tional commercial fleet for India. Doubtless 
the payments made in such cases are tor 
services rendered but the character of the 
recepients should not be outside the ken of 
a Government solicitous of the economic 
growth of the country. Such Government 
iielp, however, needs to be supplemented by 
the removal of the abovementioned causes, 
the means by which the present monopoly 
obstructs the path of Indian shipping. 

Beferring to tha question of the monopoly, 
however, it should be remembered that water 


transport in modern times largely conditioned 
by the laws of joint cost and increasing re- 
turns is peculiarly amenable to large scale 
production. To prevent such economic evo- 
lution is neither necessary nor desirable. If, 
however, large scale production leads to a 
complex organization emerging in a monopoly, 
it is time for the Government to take notice 
of its existence and if necessai’y to control 
its activities. A monopoly requires a cau- 
tious watch, a foreign monopoly requires a 
vigilant watch; a foreign monopoly thwart- 
ing indigenous ' enterprise deserves immediate 
abolition. 

It is in this light that the question of the 
existing shipping interests in India should 
be considered. As regards their vested inter- 
est, it should be remembered that their mono- 
poly has for many years enabled them to 
charge high freights to Indian shippers and 
consumers as also to declare high dividends 
to non-Indian shareholders; and it is, there- 
fore, only proper that now* when India de- 
mands a national Merchant Marine for her 
own requirements as also for those of the 
Empire, the British monopoly will cheerfully 
bear the consequences of a policy advocated 
in the interests of India as an active partner 
in the British Commonwealth. 

Coming now to the Deferred Kebate System 
by which the ship-owner restricts the free- 
dom of the shipper, it is necessary to examine 
the subject in some detail. The history of its 
origin shows that its object was never the 
conferring of so-called advantages usually 
held forth prominently by the ship-owner, 
but the prevention of competition, among 
the shipowners themselves and the demand 
of high rates of freight from the shippers 
who shift the economic burden to the shoul- 
ders of the producers or the consumers who, 
particularly in India, have no paeans of 
ventilating their grievances. Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, for many years the head of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, in his evidence before the Eoyal 
Commission on Shipping Rings stated that : 

” Conferences, pooling arrangements and 
rebates were unknown in the 
Eastern trade until some vears 
after the Suez Canal was opened. 
The carrying trade was free at all 
points to whosoever might choose 
to put his capital into it, and yet 
rates of freight were then higher 
than they have been since. This 
state of affairs was due to the 
fact that the supply of steam ton- 
nage was then limited. But in 
a very few years, an entire change 
in the situation^ was evolved by 
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ZT ™P°7erislied rates and a 
/°v which led 

withdrawing from 

’.•TO ■ ®^ough auspices. It 

~a„ in the late seventies that the 

remaining lines, then engaged In 
hand-to-hand competition, began 

with their customers.” 

Thai the rates charged hv qu- • 
Conferences operatin-r the Slf SJnppmg 

System, are relative?,? i,- i Eebate 

those chained by compared witlr 

liombaij-United Kingdom Trade as com 
Trade. ' Calcutta-United Kingdom 

wS i?eVr%X“ ‘Ss“zns 


, ^ _ Bombay, Calcutta. 

Isi December, 1920 . o-fis. 3d.* ilSa 

35tb December, 1920 . 43s. 3d. lisj' 

3rd January, 1921 . gls. 3d.* iS* 

l?f • 31s. 3d. ' 70s 
]th 1921 . 31s. 3d. 70s' 

15th February, 1921 . 31s. 3d. 55s 

Isi lAIareh, 1921 . . 31,. Jg; 

as^a'4il?rfve^"°“ took four weeks 

the.e'f trom Calcutta, and 

sh^u^d Calcutta rate 

l on y exceed the Bombay rate which 
regarded as being govei-ned by the world 

i»i‘e »p.,tZS 

^iminals. The pre-war rates were 15s. from 
Bmnbay and 20s. from Calcutta. 

iliven the majority report of the Eoval 
Commission on Shipping Bings, thouah E 
does not approve of the abolition of the"' Con 
feience, is constrained to remark: “It is 
sufficient for us to state that in our opinion 

Shi“ihT^° ^f by the Conferences 

using_ the system of Deferred Debates has in 
certain cases enabled Conferences to make 

relatito tMTn6^w<s"^‘'r 

sSKts-sSSSIs 


&'c“4“iz.s‘T.r? «“ “ 

have been able^to do or system, 

a possible faU ffi profits or rat's 

Evidence regarding high coastnr r„i„„ 

Sr wh?ch^?^7t'^' 

say^— ^ ^ unanimous report 

“ S°“f^bat parallel to the complaints 
about railway rates are the com- 
plainffi which we have received 
about coastal shipping rates. The 
causes are different, but the re- 
sults are stated to be the same, 
namely, that Indian goods are 
handicapped in transmission in 
comparison with goods from for- 
eign countries. Bates have been 
quoted to us showing a great dis- 
parity between the charges on goods 
shipped from one Indian port to 
another and those on goods con- 
veyed between India and foreio-n 
countries. Such disparities more 
than neutralise the natural pro- 
tection which ^ an industry mi^ht 
expect to receive in its own coun- 
ty by reason of the distance or 
foreign manufacturing centres. 
The cause of the high rates in the 
Indian coastal trade can, accordiu" 
to their critics, be summed up in 
the one word ‘ monopoly.’ It is 
suggested that the existing mono- 
poly can best be met by the de- 
velopment of an Indian IMercantile 
ilarine. As, in connection with 
the resolution moved by Sir Siva- 
swami Iyer in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 12th Januarv 
1922, the Government of India 
have accepted the necessity of a 
thorough enquiry into the measures 
needed _ for the encouragement of 
an Indian Mercantile Marine, it is 
unnecessary for us to do more than 
express our belief that a success- 
ful issue to this policy should have 
a ^ favourable effect on coastal 
freight rates and assist industrial 
development. 

” There is, however, one special feature 
of the existing system to which we 
think it necessary to draw atten- 
tion. The sy.stem of shipping re- 
bates is one of the strongest but- 
tresses of monopoly. It is clear 
that an arrangement whereby a 
certain percentage of the freight 
paid is returnable to the shipper > 
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the deferred rebates and discriminations 
against the shippers and (4) a deadly rate- 
vmr against the shipowners. 

Besides, there are difficulties in unexpect- 
ed quarters. The European Insurance Com- 
panies working in India seem to follow a 
policy which is avowedly anti-Indian m 
character. Ships with Lloyds 100 A1 certi- 
ficates and regarded, irrespective of owner- 
ship, as first-class risks by the experts of 
London are graded second-class by the insu- 
rance agents in India solely on the ground 
of their Indian owner-ship thus indicating 
an antagonistic spirit which would never be 
tolerated in any self-governing country. 

A time may, therefore, come when, if this 
attitude on the part of private insurance 
companies is not changed, the Government 
in India may have to take active steps to 
provide the necessary marine insurance faci- 
lities. In this connection it may be noted 
that the American Shipping Act of 1916 lays 
down in Clause 12 that the Shipping Boprd 
is authorized " to ascertain what steps may 
be necessary to develop an ample marine in- 
surance system as an aid to the develop- 
ment of ah American Merchant Marine.” 
The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 goes a 
step further and lays down in Section 10 
that the Shipping Board should create and 
maintain out of net revenues from operations 
and sales of its steamers an insurance fund to 
cover the vessels, plants and materials be- 
longing to the United States of America. 

To the above direct and indirect causes 
accounting for the non-existence of an Indian 
ifechant Marine must be added the apathy 
of the Government of India which has not 
even utilized for the development of Indian 
shipping those very resources such as the 
carriage of stores and mails which are being 
used by the British Government for the ad- 
vancement of British shipping. European 
stores for use in India are not allowed to be 
conveyed to India in ships other than British 
without the express permission of the Secre- 
tary of State for India. A similar restric- 
tion by the Government of India regarding 
the stores and mails would have gone a great 
u ay towards creating and developing a na- 
tional commercial fleet for India. ' Doubtless 
the payments made in such cases are for 
sendees rendered but the character of the 
recepients should not be outside the ken of 
a Government solicitous of the economic 
growth of the country. Such Government 
help, however, needs to be supplemented by 
the removal of the abovementioned causes, 
the means by which the present monopoly 
ob.structs the path of Indian shipping. 

Beferring to the question of the monopoly, 
however, it should be remembered that water 


transport in modern times largely conditioned 
by the laws of joint cost and increasing re- 
turns is peculiarly amenable to large scale 
production. To prevent such economic evo- 
lution is neither necessary nor desirable. If, 
however, large scale production leads to a 
complex organization emerging in a monopoly, 
it is time for the Government to take notice 
of its existence and if necessary to control 
its activities. A monopoly requires a cau- 
tious watch, a foreign monopoly requires a 
vigilant watch; a foreign monopoly thwart- 
ing indigenous " enterprise deserves immediate 
abolition. 

It is in this light that the question of the 
existing shipping interests in India should 
be considered. As regards their vested inter- 
est, it should be remembered that their mono- 
poly has for many years enabled them to 
charge high freights to Indian shippers and 
consumers as also to declare high dividends 
to non-Indian shareholders; and it is, there- 
fore, only proper that now when India de- 
mands a national Merchant Marine for her 
own requirements as also for those of the 
Empire, the British monopoly will cheerfully 
bear the consequences of a policy advoqated 
in the interests of India as an active partner 
in the British Commonwealth. 

Coming now to the Deferred Rebate System 
by which the ship-owner restricts the free- 
dom of the shipper, it is necessary to examine 
the subject in some detail. The liistoi’y of its 
origin shows that its object was never the 
conferring of so-called advantages usually 
held forth prominently by the ship-owner, 
but the prevention of competition, among 
the shipowners themselves and the demand 
of high rates of freight from the shippers 
who shift the economic burden to the shoul- 
ders of the producers or the consumers who, 
particularly in India, have no means of 
ventilating their grievances. Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, for many years the head of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Shipping Rings stated that : 

Conferences, pooling arrangements and 
rebates were unknown in the 
Eastern trade until some vears 
after the Suez Canal was opened. 
The carrying trade was free at all 
points to whosoever might choose 
to put his capital into it, and yet 
rates of freight were then higher 
than they have been since. This 
state of affairs was due to the 
fact that the supply of steam ton- 
nage was then limited. But in 
a very few years, an entire change 
in the situation^ was evolved by 
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what was called the compound 
engme, ana tne tonnage m tne 
Eastern trade soon outsti’ipped its 
requirements. The natural result 
was impoverished rates and a 
struggle for existince whieh led 
to several lines withdrawing from 
the field, although they had entered 
under fair enough auspices. It 
~as 111 tho late seventies that the 
remaining hues, then engaged in 
a hand-to-hand competition, began 
to draw together so as to stave off 
disaster by coming to arrange- 
ments between themselves and 
with their customers.” 


rates charged by the Sliipping 
Confeiences operating the Deferred Rebate 
Sj^tem, are relatively high as compared with 
those charged by Shipping Companies operat- 
ing m a free market, will be seen jit a 
following table submitted 
to the Imperial Shippmg Committee: 


Honibay-TJnited Kingdom Trade as com- 
pared with Calcutta-ZInited Kingdom 


wZra ^ compare the rates from Dombay 
System exists and from 
May'^ introduced since 


1st December, 1920 
35th December, 1920 
Srd January, 1921 
15th January, 1921 
1st February, 1921 
15th February', 1921 
1st March, 1921 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

063 . 

3d.* 

1158. 

49s. 

3d. 

llSs. 

31s. 

3d.* 

853. 

31s. 

3d. 

" 70s. 

31s. 

3d. 

70s. 

■31s. 

3d. 

55s. 

31s. 

3d. 

55s. 


Tho voyage from Bombay took four week. 
^ against five weeks from Calcutta, anc 
therefore it was urged that the Calcutta rati 
should only exceed the Bombay rate whicl 

frewit°m governed by the world 
tenn nak “ quarter, quite apart from 

terminals. The pre-war rates were 15s. from 
Bombay and 20s. from Calcutta. 

Even the majority report of the Eoval 
Commission on Shippinn; Rings, though ^it 
does not approve of the Ibolitiok of the^Com 
feience, is constrained to remark: “It i^ 
sufficient for us to state that in our opinion 

isLJTbT^° Confemnces 

using_ the system of Deferred Rebates has in 

certain cases enabled Conferences to make 


36, 25, 

'If as per cent, to equate them 
to (ho ton. of 20 ewts, or 50 cubic 


laiger profits and to place rates on a higher 
level than ^ey would, bat for the system, 
have been ab e_to do, or at the least to arrest 
a possible fall in profits or rates.’' 

Evidence regarding high coastal rates was’ 
placed also before the Indian Fiscal Commis- 
sion which m its main unanimous report 
says : — ’■ 


Somewhat parallel to the complaints 
about railway rates are the com- 
plaints which we have received 
- about coastal shipping rates. The 
causes are different, but the re- 
sults are stated to be the same, 
namely, that Indian goods are 
handicapped in transmission in 
comparison with goods from for- 
eign countries. Rates have been 
quoted to us showing a great dis- 
parity between the charges on goods 
shipped from one Indian port to 
another and those on goods con- 
veyed between India and foreign 
countries. Such disparities more 
than neutralise the natural pro- 
tection which an industry might 
expect to receive in its own coun- 
fi’y py reason of the distance ot 
foreign manufacturing centres. 
The cause of the high rates in the 
Indian coastal trade can, according 
to their critics, be summed up in 
the one word ‘ monopoly.’ It is 
suggested that the existing mono- 
poly can best be met by the de- 
velopment of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine. As, in connection with 
the resolution moved by Sir Siva- 
swami Iyer in the Degislative 
Assembly on the 12th January 
1922, the Government of India 
have accepted the necessity of a 
thorough enquiry into the measures 
needed^ for the encouragement of 
an Indian Mercantile Marine, it is 
unnecessary for us to do more than 
express our belief that a success- 
ful issue to this policy should have 
a favourable effect on coastal 
freight rates and assist industrial 
development. 

“ There is, however, one special feature 
of the existing system to which we 
thinlc it necessary to draw atten- 
tion. The system of shipping re- 
bates is one of the strongest but- 
tresses of monopoly. It is clear 
that an arrangement whereby a 
certain percentage of tho freight 
paid is returnable to the shipper \ 
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at the end of twelve months, pro- 
vided no cargo is shipped by any 
outside line, is a powerful weapon 
for maintaining a shipping mono- 
poly. Other countries have recent- 
ly legislated against this system, 
and we think that the Government 
of India should make a thorough 
enquiry into the desirability of ini- 
tiating similar legislation in 
India.” 

As regards the advantages claimed for the 
Deferred Eebate System, the chief is the pro- 
vision of regular sailings. If, however, we 
take world shipping as a whole and parti- 
cularly the dates when the system of Deferred 
Rebates was adopted in the different trades, 
«e find that not merely was there a suffi- 
ciently large number of steamers to guarantee 
regular sailings in the previous period but 
that the very commencement of the Ship- 
ping Rings dates from the years whic'i saw 
the unexpected excess of tonnage resulting 
either from the over-buildmg of ships or the 
increased carrying capacity and efficiency of 
individual vessels. The history of mechanical 
and other inventions which increased the effi- 
ciency of steam navigation shows that they 
were the causes and not the results of the 
establishment of Shipping Conferences. Even 
the most zealous supporters of the Shipping 
Rings appearing before the Royal Commis- 
sion were not able to show that regular 
sailings were unknown before the Shipping 
Rings were organized. Whatever little evi- 
dence that has been put before the Commis- 
sion on this matter goes to show that in the 
ease of certain ports, such as Colombo and 
Singapore, the services were as good and 
regular before the introduction of the Defer- 
red Rebate System as they have been sjnce. 

To prove the hollowness of the argument 
that the Conference System enables regular 
sailings to be maintained, attention may be 
drawn to the United States of America, a 
country in which shipping combinations, like 
oihers, are declared illegal. There is, how- 
ever, not the slightest evidence — certainly 
none was put before the Royal Commission 
•—to show that that country consequently 
suffers in its trade from the want of a 
regular service of steamers either in its coas- 
tal trade or in the Atlantic or the Pacific 
trade or in the trade between North and South 
America. What is true of the United States 
would be equally true of India, if opportuni- 
ties were provided for new shipping concerns 
to participate freely in the candying trade of 
the country. 

As a matter of fact, witnesses examined 
hv the Imperial Shipping Committee have 


" stated that the Bebate System was not . 
necessary in order to maintain a regular, fre- 
quent and efficient service. Such a seiwice, 
t-. give Indian examples only, had been sup- 
plied in the Calcutta homeward trade until 
1919 and still obtains as regards Bombay, 
without any such system. liloreover, a regu- 
lar, frequent and efficient service is main- 
tained by the Ellerman-Bucknall line he- 
tw'een India and America without any Rebate^^ 
System, wffiich is illegal under American Law'. 
This service is regularly supported by the 
shippers who are satisfied w'ith it and with 
the rates. 

Strange as it may seem, at first sight, the 
existence of the Shipping Rings results as a 
matter of fact, in the available tonnage being 
reduced as new' competing lines are not aUow'- 
ed to bo started. As to regularity, ,th# 
services provided by the Conferences art 
A cry regular only when they are bound by 
mail contracts. It is, otherwise, not unusuai 
o\en for- them to blank sailings when a suffi- 
cient cargo is not forthcoming. Merchants 
a( all the Indian ports could give many an 
example of such procedure by the existing 
Conference Companies. When regular sail- 
ings are provided, they are the results not of 
the Conference System but of the demands 
made by modern trade, which, there is reason 
to believe will insist upon and get regular 
sailings even if all the Conferences in the 
w'orld w'ere abolished altogether. 

It is moreover w'orthy of notice that even 
the much vaunted regularity of service, in 
practice usually means regularity between 
certain large ports only and either the entire 
cessation of services to other ports or the 
inconvenience and expense of effecting tran- 
shipment at the ports of call. One of the rea- 
sons why the minor ports on the Indian coast 
remain undeveloped is that the monopolistic 
Shipping Conference can best earn huge pro- 
fits by serving only the chief ports of India. 
The present backw'ardness of a large number 
of the ports in this country is a very strong 
argument in favour of small local shipping 
enterprises w'hose activities have so far been 
thw'arted by the monopolistic combine. 

The evil nature of the Deferred Rebate 
System has not been modified by the halting 
recommendation of the Imperial Shipping 
Committee ; — 

“ that the Deferred Rebate System is 
plainly open to certain objections 
and although the Agreement Sys- 
tem is equally open to objections, 
w'e recommend that it should be 
given to shippers as a runmng 
option.”' 
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The Imperial Shipping Committee like the 
■earlier Eoyal Commission has moreover envi- 
saged the whole subject of its enquiry practi- 
cally from the view point of the shippers. 
It is remarkable, however, that all the evi- 
<Ience put before the Committee from ship- 
pers interested in Indian trade, both inward 
and outward, ■ was unanimously against the 
operation of the Deferred Eebates. The 
Calcutta Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Association, 
the Baled Jute Shippers’ Association, and 
the Calcutta "Wheat and Seed Trade Associa- 
tion made a representation against the Eebate 
System as applying in the trades from India 
to United Kingdom, South Africa, the Plate 
f.nd "West Coast of South America and to 
China, Japan and Java. Besides, ten Trade 
Associations in the United Kingdom inter- 
ested in the Indian trade made a joint re- 
presentation against the Eebate System as 
obtaining in the Calcutta Homeward trade. 
However, the question — from the point of 
view of India to-day, the very important 
question — of the entry of a new line into 
a trade has been very cursorily treated by 
rhe Committee. We in India therefore can- 
not be guided by the recommendation of the 
Committee because it has had no opportu- 
nitv of studying the subject as affecting the 
relations of new shipping companies con- 
fionted with the establi.shed interests of the 
old ones. Cases, doubtless, exist in which 
after a rigorous rate-war in which" all parties 
lose large sums of money, a new shipping con- 
cern is admitted into the fold of the Conference 
which represents not the survival of the fit- 
test but a monopolistic combine of the richest. 
Wliatever may be the pros and cons of the 
fcubject from tho-point of ^iew of the foreign 
tiade of a country it is scandalous that owing 
to the want of necessary legislation, the in- 
vesting public in India in putting its capital 
in Indian shipping companies engaged in the 
coastal trade of India should have to be ready 
to lose a large amounts of money for at- 
tempting to w'ork in a field ■which is theirs 
by international law. From the present 
Indian point of view, therefore the above ana- 
lysis show’s that the Deferred Eebate System 
is positively detrimental to the economic in- 
terests of India and should therefore be 
abolished by law. (Please see the draft of 
the Indian Jlerchant Marine Bill, appended 
herewith.) 

Such abolition would doubtless remove a 
prominent obstacle from the path of Indian 
shipping which however for its full growtn 
will reouire a restoration of confidence among 
the investing Indian public by the reserva-- 
tion of the coastal traffic of India to ships 
belonging to the people of India along the 


lines indicated in the draft bill in Appendix 
A. When after the removal of the artificial 
obstacles and restoration of public confidence, 
the Indian Mercantile Marine comes into ex- 
istence, it w’ould be necessary to. apply to it 
the maxims advocated by Lala * Haricishen 
Lall and endorsed by the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission : “ nurse the baby, protect the child, 
free the adult.” That is after five yqars 
w'hen the 'svhole of the coastal shipping is 

Indianised,’ it w’ould be a convenient time 
to endow the ships of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine if running along certain specified 
ocean routes with navigation bounties, based 
upon mileage, speed and quantity of cargo 
carried, until they w’ere able to stand upon 
their legs in the ocean trade as well. 

Among the more important and immediate 
results of the reserwation of the Indian coas- 
t.al traffic to Indian owned vessels will be 
the saving to the country of a large propor- 
tion of the crores of rupees that are now’ 
drained away from the country in the shape 
of coastal and ocean freights. 

Besides stopping the monetary drain the 
reservation of the coastal traffic, if, as ad- 
\ocated, accompanied with the abolition of the 
Defen-ed Eebates and discriminations w’ill 
result in the rates of coastal and sea freights 
being fixed under competitive conditions, as 
against the present system under w’hich the 
monopolistic combine is able to charge its 
own rates, thus increasing the cost to the 
ultimate consumers of the articles carried by 
sea. Besides trade betw’een small ports and 
between large ports and small ports wiU be 
encouraged by direct services which, under 
the present conditions are very few in num- 
ber, more terminal ports wiU. open up, new 
areas of consumption, for example, Burma 
rice will go direct to Marmagoa and Kathia- 
war ports and Dwaraka and Porebunder 
cement will be shipped to Madras and 
Eangoon without the expensive transhipment 
necessary to-day. Artificial hindrances to the 
development of the coastal ports like Chitta- 
gong into ocean ones will be removed (see 
letter of the Chairman, Port Commissioners, 
Chittagong written in connection w’ith the 
enquiry of the Eoyal Commission on Ship- 
ping Eings). Above all w’hen the Indian 
Mercantile Marine is adequately developed, 
the ocean traffic of India w’ill be managed 
in the interests of the people of this country. 

From another point of view, the coastal 
reservation will provide new careers for young 
Indians, who are now’ ready in their him- 
dreds to take to a sea-life but who have in- 
■* variably been debarred by the existing com- 
panies from benefits which are theirs by 
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nature. True that many Indians now find em- 
pjoyinent in the existing British companies 
m the capacity of lascars but unfortunately 
they are the only Indians employed on board 
the British -vessels. Besides even the lascar 
has remained a lascar all these years. As 
nothing has been done so far by the British 
companies during the long period of their 
monopoly and_ prosperity to provide for 
Indians facilities for training in ship navi- 
gation and marine engineering, it is futile 
to expect any helji from that quarter now. 
It is therefore necessary that not merely 
should the Government of India provide ade- 
quate training facilities for Indians Ibiit should 
moreover open out new avenues of employ- 
ment for the Indians who are properly trained 
by requiring, in due course, a certain pro- 
portion of Indian officers and engineers on 
board. 

Mention has already been made of the pay- 
ment of bounties in connection with the navi- 
gation of Indian ships along specified ocean 
routes. Bounties _wiU also have to be paid 
foi the construction of ships when Indian 
factOTies begin to manufacture steel plates. 
To meet thbse payments a freight tax may 

Febru- 
ary 1923 and recommended in some of the 

SS from "" following 

extract from my address is appended below as 
bearing upon the subject : 

“I, therefore, propose that follow- 

precedents within the British 

. mpire, we should levy an 

income-tax of one per cent: npon 
the amount of freight money col- 
looted by vessels engaged in carry- 
mg the foreign trade of this 
country. Calculations show that 
approximately 50 crores of rupS 
are being realised as freight mo^ney 
on commodities shipped^ and S 
charged at various Indian ports , 
6XC uding the freight money eL-nSl ! 
n the coastal trade of India. A 
o one per cent;, on this fiO i 

YOU mav ^Wob 

YOU may spend as necessaiw and 
farable for the dovoIopmeV of 

inLtS‘1 M?'’ f 

ing Natal coal, say to 

and earning, saV S’niS .“^fy 

money has to ’t’ ' 

pay approximately 


Snt*° 

' tax 2s federal income- 

• aSkon^ ™oTey,° 

' a supor.tax“ thSon ‘TtoWed^ to 

Austraha, ,.c., a steamer with o 

aXo“„ 

ifVoT.'rLrrK- 

APPENDIX A. 

Tin: Lvnux Merciia.nt M.uiine Bill. 

of India. ^°^>^'»mrctal requirements 

rnpiTde%iopmenlfnT^ fo provide foi 
Jfai 'ine. opment of an Indian Merchant 

vessels in the coastin® of Indian 

guarantee fair and healthy ^ 
such Indian vessel^! ni ^ ^°™Potition among 
of India. P^y*°S aJong the coast 

dient fo^ iServe ^the^cL^t^Pr®*^* 
fo Indian vessels of India 

“o'r£P«»‘ P-ide 
fen-ed rebates oi of P'^yoi^t of de- 

(hscriminatiim nraoHoJ retaliatorv or 

?og?ged in %ir ets in/ 

■India or of fbo frade of British 

-cl chiefs In tdia°rrh P™-" 

ATajesty. It is hemh.f “ His 


in India in oli; Princes 

n‘rT,“ 

' ^ ^the"T°^”^'^y ^0 oalled 

m T. 

tS^'^nd'^noDr 

domioi K? ‘9 Ibo 
India in' 

•o) It shall come infn 

Oil mav by nroi-c cn Coim- 
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II. lu this Act unless there 
Definitions- is anything repugnant in the 
subject or context, 

(1) “A Common Carrier by water ” means 
a common carrier by water engaged in the 
cargo and passenger traffic between any two 
ports in British India or between any port 
in British India and any port or place on 
the continent of India. 

(2) “A British Indian subject ” includes 
a Joint Stock Company, Corporation, Part- 
nership or Association existing under or au- 
thorised by the laws of British India or of 
the dominions of princes and chiefs in India 
hr alliance with His Majesty. 

(3) “ Controlling interest ” in a common 
carrier by water shall not be deemed to be 
owned by British Indian subjects ; — 

(o) If the title to not less than 75 per- 
cent. of the stock is not vested in 
British Indian subjects fref» from 
any trust or fiduciary obligation 
in favour of any person other than 
a British Indian subject, or 

(6) If not less than 75 per cent, of the 
voting power is not vested in 
British Indian subjects, or 

(c) If through any contract or under- 

standing it is arranged that more 
than 25 per cent, of voting power 
may be exercised, directly or in- 
directly, on behalf of any person 
who is not a British Indian sub- 
ject, or 

(d) If by any other means whatsoever 

control of any interest in excess 
of 25 per cent, is conferred upon 
or permitted to be exercised by 
any person who is not a British 
Indian subject, or 

(e) If, in case of a Joint Stock Company, 

Corporation or Association, the 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors and not less than 75 per cent, 
of the number of members of the 
Managing Birm and of the Board 
of Directors are not British Indian 
subjects. 

(4) “ The Coasting Trade of India ” means 
the carriage by water of goods or passengers 
between any ports in British India or between 
any port in British India and any port or 
place on the Continent of India. 

(5) “ Deferred Eebate ” means a return 
of any portion of the freight money hy a 
carrier to any shipper as a consideration for 
the giving of all or any portion of his ship- 
ments to the same or any other carrier, or 
for any other purpose, the payment of which 
is deferred beyond the completion of the 
service for which it is paid and is made only 
if, either during the period for which such 


Kefusal of 
IJcenso for. 
Cf. United 
States of 
America, 
Shipping Act, 


payment is computed or the period of defer- 
ment or both, the shipper has complied with, 
the terms of the rebate agreement or arrange- 
ment. 

(6) “ Fighting ship ” means a vessel used 
in a particular trade by a carrier or group 
of carriers for the purpose of excluding, pre- 
venting or reducing competition by driving 
another carrier out of the said trade. 

III. No common carrier by i-iccnse for 
water shall engage in the coast- c/?*Caifida*'^°’ 
ing trade of India unless Shipping Act. 
licensed to do so. 

UdO. 

Cf. Australian 
Xaiigation 
Act, ini2— 20, 
See. 28S. 

Cf. United 
Stales of 
America Ke- 
Tised Statutes,. 
See. 3311. 

IV. The license for engaging - 

in the coasting trade of India License, 
shall, on application, be, issued by the Gov- 
ernor General in Council, subject to such 
rules and conditions 5s may be prescribed 
in that behalf by the Governor General in. 
Council. 

V. No license shall be given 
to a common carrier by water 
whose owner directly or in- 
directlj', in respect of the trans- 
portation by water of passen- loic. See. 14. 
gers or property between the ports of India,. 

(a) pays or allows or enters 

into any coinbina- Paimontof pe- 
. furred Eehate. 

"* tion, agreement or 

understanding express or implied, 
to pay or allow a deferred rebate to 
any shipper, or 

(b) uses a “ fighting ship ” 

either separately or F®® “I. “ 
in conjunction with 
any other carrier, through agree- 
ment or otherwise, or 

(c) retaliates against any Eet.iliation 

shipper by refusing against 
or threatening to Shipper, 
refuse space accommodations 
when such are available or resorts 
to other discriminating or unfair 
methods, because such shipper has 
patronised any other carrier or 
has filed a complaint charging 
unfair treatment or for any“ 
other reason, or 

(d) makes any unfair or unfair or 

unjustly discrimina- unjust dis- 
tory contract with crimination, 
any shipper based on the volunie- 
of freight carried or unfairly 
treats or unjustly discriminates 
against any shipper in the matter- 
of (a) cargo space accommodation. 


S, 
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or other facilities, due regard 
being had for the proper loading 
of the vessel and the available 
tonnage; (f>) the loading and 
landing of freight in proper con- 
tion, or (c) the adjustment and 
settlement of claims. 

Tho Governor VI. The Governor General in 
General in Council upon his own initia- 

Smin‘e“ tive may, or upon complaint 

shall, after due notice to all parties concern- 
ed, determine whether any person, joint stock 
company, coiporation or association engaged 
in the coasting trade of India : — 

Wbetlier Sec. 5 ( 1 ) has violated any pro- 

hasbeon vision of Section V, or 

violated. 

(S) is a party to any combination, agree- 
ment or understanding, express or 
implied, that involves in respect 
to the coasting trade, of India a 
resort to deferred rebates and re- 
taliatory or discriminating prac- 
tices designated in Section V. 


VII. Every owner of a com- 
bined wUb° carrier by water engaged 

the Governor- in the coasting trade of India 
shall file immediately with the 
°° ■ Governor General in Council a 
true copy or, if oral, a true and complete 
memorandum, of every agreement with 
another such owner to which he may be a 
party or conform in whole or in part, fixing 
or regulating ti ansportation rates or fares; 
giving or receiving special ratea, accom- 
modations, or other special privileges 
or advantages; controlling, regulating, pre- 
venting or destroying competition; pooling or 
apportioning earnings, losses or trafiic, allot- 
ting potrs or restricting or otherwise regula- 
ting the number and character of sailings 
between ports; limiting or regulating in any 
way the volume or character of freight or 
passenger traffic to be carried; or in any 
manner providing for an exclusive, prefer- 
ential or co-operative arrangement. 

. VIII. Before granting a 

liiccnsl. license the Governor General in 
Council may require security 
to be given to his satisfaction by the Master, 
0^vnor, Charterer or Agent of the vessel for 
compliance with the rules and conditions 
subject to which the license is issued. 


'Amount of 
security. 


IX. The amount of security 
required under Section VIII 
shall not exceed Rs. 10,000. 


Duration oi 
Lleenso, 


Renewal of 
Liccnbe. 


Proportion of 
Tonnage. 


X. Every such license shall 
be for the duration of one year- 
only. 

XI. Every such license shall 
on its expiry be renewable on 
application to the Governor 
General in Council. 

XII. A proportion of not less 
than 20 per cent, of the ton- 
nage licensed for the first 
year, not less than 40 per cent, of the ton- 
nage licensed for the second j-ear, not less 
than 60 per cent, of the tonnage licensed for 
the third year, not less than 80 per cent, of 
the tonnage licensed for the fourth year and 
all the tonnage licensed for the fifth and sub- 
sequent years shall have the controlling inter- 
est therein owned by British Indian subjects.* 

XIII. Penalty for tho contra- 
vention of this Act shall be a Pena’ty. 
fine not exceeding Rs. 10,000 

or simple imprisonment for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months or both, 

XIV. In addition to or in lieu 
of any penalty otherwise pro- 
vided, the Governor General 

in Council may cancel any license for engag- 
ing in the coasting trade of India if he is 
satisfied that a breach of any of tho condi- 
tions of the license as may from time to 
time bo prescribed by the Governor General 
in Council has been committed. 


XV. No license for engaging . 

in the coasting trade of India sh'cw cause.' 
shall be cancelled unless an 
opportunity has been given to the Master, 
Owner, Charterer or Agent of the vessel tc 
show cause against such cancellation. 

Tho object of this Bill is to ... — •...r 
provide for the employment of objects ami 
Indian tonnage in tho coastal Hnsous. 
traffic of India and of the dominions 
of princes and chiefs in India in alliance with 
His Majesty. Such employment will serve 
as a powerful aid to the rapid development 
of an Indian Merchant Marine. Several 
attempts made in this direction in the past 
have all practically failed, owing, it is belie- 
ved, to the existence of powerful non-Indian 
interests in the coasting trade of India. 
There can be no doubt that the growth of an 
Indian Merchant I\Iarlno would prove a 
powerful factor in the employment of Indian 
talent and the further extension of Indian 
trade in various directions in a manner cal- 
culated to advance the national interests of 


of Company in India are omitted because Section 7306 

Act or Ordinance, rogu1at > tho ooastinj tr.ado of that British 
tho Act or Ordinance shall treat all British ships 
wSeh it'is made ” British possession) in exactly the same manner as ships of tho British possession iu 
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India. Such a growth would be greatly faci- 
litated by the removal of some of the main 
obstacles that lie in the way of a fair and 
just competition among the vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade of India. They mainly 
consist of methods whereby a shipper is prac- 
tically bound to confine all his shipments to 
vessels belonging to a particular shipping 
company or to the members of a shipping con- 
' ference. Not merely is the freedom of the 
shipper to ship his goods by any vessel ho 


Oral evidence Rangoon, 

President. — Q. You are the jlfanager of the 
Sciudia Steam Navigation Company in 
Rangoon? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been here? 

.1. I was in Rangoon for six months in 
1921. I was appointed IManager of this 
branch last Jul^^ but I have not yet taken 
over charge as I have been deputed to assist 
^fr. Lalubhai Samaldas in connection with 
this enquiry. I have had experience of tho 
Rangoon office for six months in 1921. 

Q. How long have you actually been con- 
nected. with shipping? 

R. For- over three years. 

Q. You became manager in three /years? 

.4. Yes. I began in the Secretarial IDepart- 
ment of our Office in Bombay; after some 
time I took over charge of tho coastal de- 
partment; later on, when wo began to cliarter 
.steamers for the Bombay-Europoan lino 
I was --Issistant Manager in that Department. 

Q. Supposing we have an Indian Mcrcan- 
lilo iilarine, do you thinlc that Indian steam- 
ship, companies can successfully be run if they 
are managed by those who have only a few 
years’ experience of shipping? 

A. That would depend upon the men selec- 
ted. Take the case of the Sciudia Company; 
the general impression is that our steamers 
are on tho whole properly run and we have 
no non-Indians in our office. 

Q. Supposing we recommend to tho Govern- 
ment of India that an Indian Mercantile 
Marine should be started, we will have to 
say how the lines are to bo managed. Some 
witnesses have suggested that we shall have 
European managers until Indians are fully 
ti'ained; but one of the difficulties will be 
to say how long it w’ould be before they are 
trained. Do you think it is possible for 
Indians to successfully manage steamship 
companies in 3 or 4 years? 

A. I was going to give you the example 
of the Scindia Company; none of those who 
are now managing this company in its several 
branches have had experience of more than 


may choose thus destroyed, but the progress 
of trade along desirable channels is also 
checked. A ‘ disloyal ’ shipper is penalised 
by (a) refusal of space, (b) discrimination in 
the contract of freight, (c) the loading and 
landing of freight, (d) the adjustment and 
settlement of claims and various other discri- 
■minatory methods. It is the purpose of this 
Bill to do away with such practices so that 
an Indian Merchant Marine may grow un- 
hampered. 


the 8th January 1924. 

3 years. In the beginning, of course, we had 
expert Europeans and they helped us; but 
after a time our managing agents found that 
Indians were able to give complete satisfac- 
tion and that is why Indians are managing 
the company to-day. 

Q. Could you learn the whole management 
of shipping business in three or four years? 

A. We cannot learn the world shipping 
traffic in 3 years, but the management of the 
Indian coast is not such a difficult proposi- 
tion. In a way I have been able to follow 
it more easily. After doing work on tho 
coastal business, I attended to the United 
Kingdom business and I found that the latter 
was more difficult. 

Q. Tho management of a shipping line 
also means managing the personnel, is it 
not? 

A. Yes; our Superintendent Engineer is an 
Indian gentleman. 

Q. How long has he been at sea? 

A. For a very long time. 

Q. What W'as he? 

A. He was a Chief Engineer in a number 
of steamers. Recently we have taken up 
as Marine Superintendent, Captain, Ookerji 
who was trained in one of the British train- 
ing vessels, the " Conway.” 

Q. Do you come much in contact with 
apprentices on board your steamers? 

A. Personally I do not come much in con- 
tact with them, but from what I have talked 
with the officers on the subject, I under- 
stand that tho apprenticeship scheme has 
been quite successful. 

Q. When did you begin to take apprentices? 

A. I think we began over two. years ago. 

Q. None of them have passed any exami- 
nations yet? 

A. Not so far as I know. 

Q. You are in favour of reserving the 
coastal trade of India for Indian companies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recommend it partly on the 
ground that a large amount of the money 
earned by European shipping companies goes 

2 K 
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out of the country in the shape of ocean 
freights ? 

A. That is one of the important grounds 
though it is not the only one. 

Q. As Manager of the Seindia Company in 
Burma, are you in exactly the same position 
as the Manager of the British India is in 
India? I take it you want to go to your 
o^vn home and retire? 

A. I do not know what I will do after liv- 
ing for many years in Burma. But as a 
matter of fact the gentleman who is looking 
after the business in Bangoon in my absence 
has been in Bangoon for a very long time; 
there are many others like him; they are 
more Burman than Indian. 

Q. Haven’t you got any Burmans in your 
ofBce? 

A. We have one or two. 

Q. You are in a similar position in Burma 
that a British company is in India? 

A. No, Burma and India are one. If the 
argument that Indians are foreigners in 
Burma and that Burmans are foreigners in 
India were applied to this particular indus- 
try of shipping, it would foUow that people 
in Madras, for example, would say that 
Bombay people are foreigners and vico versa, 
li I may take an instance, most of the work 
of clerks and typists in Bombay is being 
done by Madrassis, so the Maharattas and 
Gujaratis in Bombay would soy that 
Madrassis are foreigners. It is all a result 
of provincial jealousies which need not be 
magnified. 

Q. I am talking about the Burmans? 

A. I am talliing of the different provinces 
of India; Burma is one of the provinces that 
make up India. 

Q. You are speaking only from the admiuis- 
ti-ative point of view? 

A. I am speaking of the administrative, 
financial and military point of view. 

Q. But not the Burman point of view? 

A.^ In these matters there cannot bo any 
provincial point of view; there can only be 
one Indian point of view. It is no use saying 
that the Government of India is not run ac- 
cording to the Madras point of view. 

Q. It ^ appears to me that an Indian in 
Burma is exactly in the same position as I 
am in India? 

A. I beg to differ. 

Q. In your experience have you ever had 
SQy young Burman gentleman who expressed 
to you any desire to go to sea? 

A. None. 

Q. Ho you think they are likely to come 
along if we start a training ship? 

A. I think they would. 

Q. What are your reasons for thinking that 
they would? 


A. I have no reason to think to the con- 
trary. Moreover I have found in my con- 
versation with Burmese gentlemen here that 
if chances of employment were thro^vn open 
they would come along. 

Q. From your knowledge of the Bm-mans, 
can you give us any reason why they have 
not replied to the Committee’s questionnaire? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. You have taken a good deal of interest 
in this enquiry and have followed us all round. 
It is no use starting a training ship unless 
you give some opportimities for the future 
employment of those who are trained and 
for this purpose you consider that the coastal 
trade should be reserved. What is the first 
step required to attain this object? 

A. The first step would be the introduc- 
tion of a license system. Before the begin- 
ning of a new year the Indian companies as 
well as the British and other companies 
would send in their requirements for ships. 
The Government of India would select the 
first 20 per cent, from the Indian section; 
that is the minimum. If a larger percentage 
of licenses than 20 can be given in the first 
year to Indians, that should be done. 

Q. How will the Indians have their ships 
in the first year? 

A. Supposing that an Act is passed in 
192-1, the Act will say that from 1925 on- 
wards 20 per cent, of the ships would be 
reserved to Indians. There will be competi- 
tion between the present companies and those 
that are Then floated. If public confldence 
is restored, which imfortunately has been 
rudely shaken in the past, new shipping com- 
panies will come along. The vessels can be 
bought in the world market. 

Q. How are you going to officer these ships?" 

A. I think we shall have to go in for non- 
Indian personnel at least for about 10 years 
to begin with. 

Q. How many ships will you license for 
the coastal trade? 

A. You can always judge from the past 
history of the particular trade how many 
ships are required. For the Indian coastal 
trade no more than 100 ships will be re- 
quired. If we begin by reserving 20 ships 
to Indians, I think it will be a fair way of 
getting at the subject in a practical manner. 

Q. "Who will be the licensing body? 

A. At present I think some section of the 
Commerce Department of the Government 
of India would be the best organisation to 
woi-k out the scheme. 

Q. Do they know anything about ship- 
ping? 

A. They can easily take in experts in their 
department to help them in the matter. 
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Q. I see among all the witnesses who have 
appeared before this committee an inclina- 
tion to say, you can get somebody do this 
thing or that thing. I find there is no one 
' in the Commerce Department who can work 
out this scheme? 

d..*In the Commerce Depai'tment as it 
stands at present there is no one. But sure- 
ly it will not be difiicult for the Government 
to get Indian exi^erts and if no Indian is 
forthcoming then they can get one from 
England. 

Q. You hav'e got no Indian officers in the 
Scindia Company? 

.1. 2\o. The third and the -fourth engi- 
neers are Indians. 

Q. You have got no Chief Engineer? 

A. We have none. 

Q. Why don’t you employ more Indians? 
A. Most of our men are brought out under 
a contract of three and four years. 

• Q. Have you over thought of entering into 
the Chinese trade? 

A. So far as the future activities of the 
Scindia are concerned,' they are rather 
limited by the agreement which they have 
entered into with the B. I. We are not 
to send our ships to any other route. 

Q. Can you not take your ships to Singa- 
pore ? 

A. I do not know whether we can do so 
or not under the agreement. 

Diican liahadur T. Eangachariar. — Q. Be- 
.sides your connection with the Scindia, you 
have been studying the question of the 
Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. Ygs. I have also written a few pamph- 
lets on the subject which have been supplied 
to the committee. 

Q. You have studied the history of the 
attempts that were made to set up an Indian 
Mercantile Marine in this country? 

A. .Yes. 

Q. How long have the attempts been going 
on? 

. A. As far as I am able to trace, the 
attempts have been going on from 1890 
onwards. 

Q. In several ports of India and Burma, 
attempts have been going on to establish a 
Mercantile Marino? 

A. Yes, in all places. 

Q. Can you tell u.s roughly how much 
money was sunk? 

A. Roughly about 10 crores. 

Q. How many companies were floated? 

.A. About 20 or 25 companies. ' 

Q. All of them failed except the Scindia? 
A. Except the Scindia and one or two 
others all the rest failed. There is the Co- 
operative Company trading in Bombay. 


Q. What do you think would have hap- 
pened to Scindia if they had not entered 
into that agreement last year with the B. I;'? 

A. There are two views on the question". 
One is that the Scindia was in a position to 
fight the established interests still further up 
to a certain point when they would have 
been forced to come to an agreement later 
on. The other view is that if we had not' 
entered into that agreement at that time, 
we would have been forced to close our busi- 
ness in a short time. 

Q. Supposing the rate war had been conti- 
nued for another year, do you think the 
Scindia would have carried on her trade? 

A. I think we could have survived that 
rate war, at any rate, but we could not have 
survived it for more than, say, two or three 
years. 

Q. The whole of your capital would have 
been consumed by that time? 

.1. Yes, it would have disappeared. 

Q. What is the. extent of your capital? 

A. Our authorised capital is 4 crores and 
a half and our subscribed capital is one crore 
and 80 lakhs. Fortunately all our subscribed 
capital was not spent in the purchase of 
ships. We bought only six cargo steamers 
to begin with. The funds left in our hands 
enabled us to put up a strong fight ^vith the 
existing interests. 

Q. Between what ports was this competi- 
tion carried on? Was it all along the coast? 

.4. It began with the Rangoon-Bombay 
route. 

Q. What was tho freight rate between 
Bombay and Rangoon when you entered 
into the trade? 

A. In tho beginning of 1921 when the 
Scindia entered into the trade the freight 
was Rs. 18. Then the rates went down to 
Rs. 13, to Rs. 10 until towards the end the 
rate came to Rs. 6. As our trade grew along 
the different lines, the rates were reduced. 
We had only two steamers to begin with. 
-In the beginning we could give only some 
sort of a regular service and not frequent at 
that. The result was that the existing com- 
panifes reduced their rates only on the Bom- 
bay-Rangoon route. For instance, at one 
time the rate from Rangoon to Bombay was 
Rs. 6, while the rate from Rangoon to Colombo 
where we did not trade was as usual Rs. 9 
or Rs. 10. Because there was no competi- 
tion from the Scindia on the Rangoon- 
Colombo route the rates wore not reduced. 
As we began to put steamers on that route 
also, the rates were reduced with the result 
that about the time when the Scindia enter- ^ 
ed into the agreement, there was a rate war 
along all the trade routes on the Indian 
coast. 
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Q. 'Whenever yon attempted to put a 
ateamor on a particular line, the rate went 
down there? 

/i. Yes. There was a rate war in all 
earnest. 

Q. Wliou the rates wont down to the last 
limit, were they workable at all? 

T. By the time the rates wore reduced to 
Ils. 10 it began to hit both the interests. 
According to our calculations, throughout 
the whole period of competition wo lost about 
Ils. 15 or Ils. 20 lakhs. As against our lo.ss of 
15 or 20 lakhs on 5 or 0 steamers, the B. 1. 
must have lost on 50 or 00 steamers. 

Q. This was the policy pursued by the exist- 
ing companies in the case of ovor 3 ' company 
which came into the trade for the first time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would it bo right to call the existing 
companies as having monopolised the trade? 

A. There is only one word by which it can 
be described, that is “ monopoly.” 

Q. Therefore it is a <iuestion of fighting 
against the monopolies not only by the peo- 
ple coming into the field but also by the 
Government itself? 

A. Y'’os. 

Q. Monopoly is an evil in any system? 

A. Quito so. 

Q. The monopolists being powerful .should 
bo put an end to in any trade? It is not 
merelj' from the ciuestion of developing the 
Indian ilorcantilo iMarine that they should 
cease to exist? 

A. Even if there was no (|uestion of an 
Indian Mercantile iMarine, I should .say that 
the stronghold of one definite interest in aui' 
industry is not desirable in any country' from 
anj' point of view. 

Q. ^luch more so in India which is a green 
country so far as the shipping industrj' is 
concerned ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It has been stated that any attempt to 
develop the Indian Jlorcantile Marino neces- 
sarilj' meant the replacement of the existing 
companies? 

A. Yes, it is so. 

Q. It has been asked whether it is just to 
do so with reference to companies which have 
stablished their business for a long time? 
iVhat is 3 ’our opinion about this? 

A. It is not merely just but it is necessaiy. 

Q. Whj^ do you say it is necessary? 

A. Otherwise Indian shipping will never 
have a chance at all. It is not possible in 
India to open up new routes to the extent 
to which it will bo necessary if Indians are 
to run their ships side by side with British 
companies. There is a good deal of room 
for improvement but that improvement to 
ray mind can never bo carried to such a large 


extent as will enublo Indian companies to 
thrive along with the British companies. 

Q. I saw it stated in' the Fiscal Commis- 
sion Report that the Steam Ship Coinpanicii 
and the Ilailway Companies Imvo entered 
into some arrangement by which the trade 
routes are not properly’ developed? 

.4. Evidence to that ofTect was produced 
before fhe Fiscal Commission. 

Q. ,Hnvo you investigated that question ? 

A. I have not investigated it to any defi- 
nite extent. But I know of^ individual 
instances whore the trade routes were not 
•leveloped. 

Q. Have you investigated the further 
point as to how far the minor ports are neg- 
lected l)v’ the existing monopolj'? 

.1. That I have tried to studj'. I feel 
that the policy of the existing concerns is 
to bestow their .sole attention to the major 
ports anil not to pay anj- attention at all to 
the minor [lorts. Judging from the letter 
of the Chittagong Fort Officer which was 
.submitted to the Iloj-al Commi.s-sion on Ship- 
ping Rings, it seems that the shipping com- 
panies get into touch with other commercial 
interests and arrange to prevent coast ports 
like Chittagong from developing into ocean 
ports, even though the people in the parti- 
cular port feel that it is eminently .suited to 
.such development. 

Q. I low does it help anybody to make any 
Mich arrangement? 1 do not mulcr.stand 
.vour iioint? 

.1. For instance if the Chittagong port 
was developed, the trade that, is at present 
(‘arried on in Calcutta will be diverted' to 
.some e.xteiit to Chittagong. Similar com- 
plaints tire made with regard to the dcvelop- 
menl of ports in Bihar and Ori.ssa. All the 
produce from the hintorlaiuls of these ports 
liavo :it ]>iesent got to go b.v rail to Calcuttii 
and then be .shipped to the United Kingdom 
and other places. T’his development of the 
smaller ports i.s to some extent the busineb.s 
of the Government ii.s much as it i.s the bu.si. 
nus.s of the .shipping^t'ompanie,s. If the ship- 
ping companies provide .service at the smaller 
ports then they would devidop. For ex- 
ample there u.sed to bo no direct shipmenU 
from Rangoon to the .small ports of Kathia- 
war like Porebundor. "When Scindia came 
into the field, thev’- provided direct steamer 
to ports liko Marinagoa and Porebunder 
which thus did a lot of business direct with- 
out any transhipment. 

Q. Who is benefited by this arrangement? 

A. These big concerns liko the B. I. and 
the Asiatic care onlj’ for the major ports 
because tlioy got huge profits there and they 
do not consider it worth their while to open 
up new ports. 
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Q, They concentrate their activities in big 
centres ? 

A. It will always he less expensive to do 
so than to have various places of business. 

Q. In til at way they are anxious to get 
traffic ? 

A. After all they do not lose any traffic. 
It is only the producer and the consumer 
that is penalised. 

Q. The producer will get better price if he 
sells the produce in the place of production? 

A. Apart from that, the consumer also 
will have to pay less. 

Q. You believe that such arrangements as 
do exist though not committed to writing 
are at least implied and the trade is carried 
on on such implied understandings? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Jlany peojile believe thei'e is an im- 
plied understanding between the various 
shipping companies and other commercial 
interests? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that if more companies 
were trading on the coast, such inconve- 
niences would ever exist? 

A. If you do not allow the shipping mono- 
poly to exist in the coastal trade, then many 
coastal ports will develop. 

Q. Do 3'ou think that the existing ship- 
ping companies whiclu have been running 
the coastal trade have been sufficiently re- 
paid for all the trouble they may have taken 
by the profits they have earned so long? 

A, Owing to monopoly they have charged 
very high rates and thus earned large profits 
which mean a good return 'for the share- 
holders. 

Q. I understand that the rebate system 
does not apply to Bombay? 

A. Yes, it does not apply from Bombay to 
the Continent. 

Q. Why is this distinction made between 
ports and ports as regards the rebate 
system ? 

A. I believe the sliipping interests manage 
the whole thing in their own way. 

Q. Wliy is this distinction made in favour 
of Bombay and not with regard to other 
ports? Can ’you throw any light on the- 
matter ? ' 

A. It is not a question of distinction being 
made in favour of Bombay. It is because 
business to and from Bombay in the 
European trade is of such a character 
that it is not possible to organise a confer- 
ence on that run. What iappens is this. 
The steamers that come to Bombay with 
Cardiff coal and other commodities are as a 
rule not sufficient in number to carry away 
all the stuff that goes out of Bombay; so 
that to manage the carriage of all outward 


cargo, other steamers have to be provided. 
The steamers that come to Bombay with coal 
come once and may not come again for months 
together. All these steamers are chartered 
from what you may call the world’s tonnage 
in the London market and then they are 
put on berth and the cargo is booked. In 
addition to these chartered steamers, there 
are also the regular mail sailings of the 
P. & 0. and other steamers; but they have 
to take that rate which is the competitive 
market rate. The rates because ,they are 
competitive keep on fluctuating. Under 
competitive conditions in Bombay for the 
Bombay-United Kingdom business you get 
a rate as low as 13 shillings, while the nor- 
jiial rate between Bangoon and Bombay 
which is only about 2,000 miles is as high as 
Bs. 13. 

<3. So you think that the deferred rebate 
system is not at all necessary for Bombay? 

A. It will not work well there. 

Q. So it is only the people who are mainly 
interested in the Indian trade that will 
object to the deferred rebate system and not 
the people from Bombay? 

A. The people in the Bombay export trade 
have not objected but their branches or their 
head offices, as the case may be, in Calcutta 
have objected before the Imperial Shipping 
Committee. 

Q. With reference to the evidence that 
was furnished before the Imperial Shipping 
Committee in England can you tell me who 
are the other interests that could have 
objected but which did not object? 

A. Practically all the shippers have 
objected. 

Q. The representative 6f the Chamber of 
Commerce in Bangoon said that there were 
other interests which could have objected but 
which did not? 

A. It may be that some shipowoiers and 
some Chambers of Commerce did not object. 
But from the Indian point of view, all the 
shippers have objected to the deferred rebate 
system. Evidence was invited from all parts 
of the Empire. With regard to the tie only 
one shipper witness said that some sort of a 
tie w'as desirable. 

Q. I want to know whether there w^ere 
other shipping interests in India which could 
have objected but which did not object? 

A. None that I know of. But I see that 
the opinion of the Bombay Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber is given in tlie report of 
the Imperial Shipping Committee. I do not 
know why they did not send in their opi- 
nion. Anyhow their opinion with regard to 
Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar’s Bill was that the 
deferred rebate system should be altogether 
abolished. 
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q. Did the Indian Merchants' Chamber 
advocate the abolition of the deferred re- 
bate S3'stem? 

A. Yes. They did. 

Q. You say: Ships with Lloyd's 100 A-1 
certificates and regarded, irrespective of 
ownership as first class risks by the experts 
of London are graded second class by the 
insurance agents in India solely on the 
ground of their Indian ownership — ^thus 
indicating an antagonistic spirit Avhich would 
never be tolerated in any self-governing 
eountrJ^ What do you mean by this.? 

A. What I mean is this. A 100 A-1 ship 
built and maintained up to the Lloyd's 
standard would get and does get even when 
it is owned by the Scindia the best competi- 
tive rate with regard to the insurance of 
hull, the machinery and so on. When 'the 
ship comes out to India, the insurance agents 
here regard the ship as second class simply 
because it is owned by an Indian firm. 
Though the people in London classify the 
ship under first class, tlie insurance agents 
here who are not such e.xperts as the people 
in London charge higher rates from the 
shipper because the ship is owned by an 
Indian firm. 

Q. That is to say if the same ship is 
owned by a European firm in India, it will 
be regarded as first class? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the same ship is owned by an Indian, 
it will come under second class? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has this distinction been going on for 
a very long time? 

A. I do not know the early history; but 
this affected the Scindia in the beginning 
very much. Now after fighting the matter 
out' the insurance agents in India have 
decided that our boats should be regarded as 
first class. We had to put up a very strong 
fight about it. _ 

Q. Can you explain why the insurance 
agents should make that distinction? 

A. I am afraid I am not able to under- 
stand this invidious discrimination. 

Q. Do you believe there is a combination 
among European interests in this matter? 

A. I cannot explain this on any other 
ground. I do not say that I have proofs of 
this combination, but on no other ground 
can I lustify its existence. 

Q. Has the Chamber of Commerce pro- 
tested against it? 

A. So far as I know the English Chambers 
of Commerce have not protested against it. 
Q. Are they aware of it? 

A. They must be aware of it, because I 
dare say some of the English insurance firms 
are represented on the Chamber. 


Q. That is really very serious from the 
Indian point of view? If the European in- 
terests combine to defeat Indians like this, 
then such a state of affairs does caU for more 
drastic measures from the Legislature? 

A. If the European interests do not change 
their present attitude, then the business will 
have to be taken out of their hands. I may 
mention that the difiiculty of Scindia first 
began at Hangoon because our first ship- 
ment was from this port. One of our 
vessels which was chartered by the Straits 
Food Controller was classed under the second 
class and because the Straits Food Controller 
had to pay a higher rate of premium he 
protested against this. I think it was the 
New Zealand Insurance Company which 
classified our vessel under the second class. 
The Straits Food Controller who used to do 
a lot of business with the New Zealand In- 
surance Company thereupon threatened to 
discontinue his dealings with them if they 
treated the Scindia vessels as second class. 
This Food Controller was not merely trying 
,to help an Indian concern, but because the 
class immediately affected his shipment, he 
protested against the action of the insurance 
company. In the end the insurance com- 
pany ^’ielded. But that was only with re- 
gard to that particular steamer, because 
pressure was brought to boar on the insur- 
ance company by an outsider who was in- 
terested in the shipment. For some time 
after that nothing happened. But the sys- 
tem thcat was then pursued by us was this. 
There is in Burma an insurance company 
which is a non-tariff company and all our 
shipments were insured through this non- 
tariff company which, of course, meant that 
so much business was taken out of the hands 
of Rangoon Insurance Companies. That 
business grew as more of our steamers began 
to call at Rangoon. Then the Royal Insur- 
ance Company moved in the matter and sug- 
gested to their organisation at Home that 
this state of affairs should not continue. In 
the meantime' we were protesting from ou^ 
head office and also from our Calcutta Office, 
with the result that after some time the 
ban on our steamers was removed. Until 
recently it was merely our own steamers that 
were classified by name under first class. 
Some two months back, however, one of the 
steamers chartered by us was classed second. 
Then, of course, we protested to the Bombay 
organisation saying that while our own 
steamers managed by us are treated as first 
class, there is no reason why steamers char- 
tered by us should be treated as second class. 
Then they yielded and passed a resolution 
treating all steamers managed by us as first 
class. 
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Q. Towards the end of page 2 in your sfcate- 
nienfc you say that European stores for use in 
India are not allowed to be conveyed to India 
in ships other than British without the ex- 
press permission of the Secretary of State 
for India. Is this a sort of subsidy to 
British ships .P 

/i. It is. The authority for this state- 
ment is the evidence of Mr. Burls, who I 
think was the Director General of Stores in 
the India Office for about 40 years, before the 
Royal Commission on Shipping Rings. He 
stated that if he wanted to take advantage of 
cheaper foreign freights he could not do so 
without the special permission of the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

Q. If some such provision, were made in 
aid of Indian shipping, you consider it would 
be advantageous to the development of the 
Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It would be following the example of 
what the Britishers themselves are doing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you maintain that no compensa- 
tion need be paid to the existing companies 
when they are replaced by Indian com- 
panies ? 

A. None at all, because the whole reser- 
vation would ’come out only after five years 
and that is sufficient time for the existing 
companies to adjust the details. 

Q. How would you meet the point that 
the existing companies are British companies 
and they should not be treated as aliens? 

A. I would like to draw your attention 
to the definition of “ controlling interest ” 
as I have given it on page 15 of the state- 
ment. Owing to the requirements of the 
British Merchant Shipping Act, no British 
possession could legislate in a manner which 
would differentiate its ships from other ships 
owned in other parts of the Empire. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that it could be made pos- 
sible for only the Indian controlled ships to 
itun along the Indian coast. Just ’as in the 
wse of Australia, they have fixed that certain 
rttes of wages should be paid to the crew 
an^ so on; i.e., through their labour clauses 
the, ^Australians have succeeded in ousting 
non-\.nstralians from their coastal trade; 
similMy we should use the capital method 
here i\^ India and if “ controlling interest” 
is defirel^as I have done, I do not see how 
any objection could be raised to such legis- 
lation. \ 

Q. Wlo had the coastal trade of Australia 
at the ttae when legislation came into force 
there ? \ 

A. I suppose a few British companies. 


Q. And it was they who employed labour 
at that time which was provided against in 
those labour clauses? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was a deliberate act to shut out 
British sliips, was it not? 

A. That was an attempt to get round the 
provisions of the British Merchant Act. 

Q. As that method will not suit the con- 
ditions in this country, you suggest some 
other method? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When they passed the labour legisla- 
tion, their object was to reserve their coastal 
trade to Australian-owned ships and they 
have succeeded in that object. 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Do yon know if Britain is doing any- 
thing to help the British shipping industry 
at present? 

A. I do not know whether it is a fact or 
not (I hope Sir Arthur Froom will correct 
me if 1 am wrong), but I have been told 
that in the constrnction of the new steamers 
of 20,000 ton type such as ‘ Mooltan ’ and 
‘ Maloja ’ belonging to the P. & 0. Company 
about 50 per cent, of their capital cost has 
been met by the Government of Great Britain. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. It is unfirue. The 
contradiction to this statement was published 
in the Bomharj Chronicle. 

A. I am glad that the impression has been 
corrected. 

Dewan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q, Can 
you name any country in which its Mercan- 
tile Marine was developed without State aid? 

A. All countries that have a Mercantile 
Marine of their own have at some time or 
other during the course of their maritime 
history resorted to State aid. I might add 
that almost all the countries are rendering 
some sort of State aid even to-day. 

Q. This argument about the Burmans not 
being ready to take part in the development 
of an Indian Mercantile Marine will be an 
eternal argument to keep the trade in the 
hands of the monopolists, don’t you think 
so? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. If you allow Indians to compete with 
the monopolists, will that give a fair chance 
to Burmans? 

A. I do not make any distinction between 
Indians and Burmans. 

Q. Assuming that a distinction has to be 
kept up, is not this arginnent about Bur- 
mans not being ready to take part in the 
development of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine an argument for separating Burma 
from India? So long as Burma forms part 
of British India, do you think that thi.s 
argument has any weight? 
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A. If this argument is applied for not 
allowing Indians to develop their own Mer- 
cantile Marine, the sooner Burma is sepa- 
rated from India, the better. 

•• Q. The people of the North-West^ Frontier, 
for example, have nothing very much in com- 
mon with the rest of the Indian population 
and that argument would apply equally to 
Assam. Is it not a mere scheme for not 
doing anything? 

A. It is nothing better. 

Mr. Jaclu Nath Roij. — Q. You say that 

the very fact that Canada and Australia 
are allowed by the Imperial authorities to 
carry out a shipping policy which, however, 
antagonistic to individual Britisli shipping 
interests, is intended to develop the mer- 
chant marines of these dominions, decidedly 
proves that the Imperial Government ap- 
proves of the efforts of tlie dominions to he 
economically self-sufTicient.” Wo have been 
told that Australia is not doing very well 
by its Reservation of the coastal trade for 
Australian ships. Do you know anything 
about that? 

A. I don’t know any tiling about Austra- 
lian shipping in general, but I have a few 
figures about the Australian Commonwealth 
Line of steamers which I have taken from 
the latest Australian Year Book which shows 
that they have been working quite well. 
From its inception in October 1916 to 60th 
June 1921, the Commonwealth Lino has 
made the following profits: — 

JC 

From IGth October 1916 to 30th 

Juno 1918 903,500 

From 1st July 1918 to 30th Juno 

1919 1,160,034 

From 1st July 1919 to 30th Juno 

1920 ' 137,959 

From 1st July 1920 to 30th Juno 

1921 . . . . . . 102,949 


Tot.\l . 2,304,442 


President. — Q. Have you no figures to give 
us after 1921? 

.4. No; the latest book does not give 
figures after 1921. We have figures for two 
years after the Armistice and they show a 
profit, though on a lower level as compai’ed 
with the year 1918-19 when it was over a 
million pounds. 

Sir Arthur Frooni. — Q. Are there any 
figures which show the book value of th*o 
fleet and how the fleet was written down ? 

A. No. The book I referred to is an official 
publication and if there was anything to be 
said fi’om the Australian point of view, they, 
would have said so. 


Mr. Jadu Nath liou. — Q. We find that 
other parts of the dominions are developing 
their own Mercantile Marine; is there any 
reason why India should not develop her 
own Mercantile illarinc? 

.4. None at all. 

Q. I believe your idea is to prevent non- 
Indian ships from trading on the Indian 
coa.st ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Y’ou say that “ the monopoly obtained 
by tlic Conferences using the system of 
dcferre<l rebates has in certain cases enabled 
Conferences to make larger profits and to 
place rates on a higlicr level than thoy 
would, but for the .system, have been able to 
do.” Do you moan by this tlntt .|he British 
C!ompanies are charging higher Vate-s than 
they would if the deferred rebate system 
were not in force? 

.4. Higher freights are paid by Indians 
and when it comes to the question of divi- 
dends, very few Indians are shareholders of 
the British India Company; naturally all 
the profits are going to the pockets of the 
noii-fndian companies. The two di.sadvan- 
tages are, firstly, that higher freights are 
paid by Indians and, secondly, that the profits 
go out of tl\e country. 

Q. You say that is due to the monopoly 
they enjoy? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that Indian .shipping 
cannot prosper unless the deferred rebate 
system is abolished? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you also want that rate-cutting 
should bo done away with by fixing inaxi- 
muin and minimum rates of freight? 

.4. It should bo possible to develop an 
Indian ^Mercantile Afarino by declaring 
the deferred rebates illegal and resendng the 
coastal trade; that is why I have purpo.sely 
omitted minimum and maximum rates. But 
if It is feared that there will result a 
juonopoly in the shipping trade, there is 
nothing to prevent Government from fixing 
maximum and . minimum rates of freight 
which is a matter of relative ease. RatfS 
have been fixed in so manj' branches of 
transport that they coidd be fixed Rvitluut 
difficulty in the case of .shipping. 

Q. What do you think aborit the igree- 
ment system? .Would it bo a fair sulstituto 
for the Deferred rebate system? 

.4. The Agreement system would n>fc serve 
the purpose at all. If you look at its his- 
tory, you will find that the Agreemerfc system 
originated in South Africa, because with the 
abolition of the Deferred Rebate 'ystein in 
South Africa a necessity arose for the crea- 
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tion of some sort of a tie from the point of 
view of the shipowner and the result was 
the Agreement system. This system in South 
Africa is a sort of collective bargaining he- 
' tween the Conference on the one hand (which 
is always ready for collective bargaining) 
and the South African Trades Association on 
the other. But along the Indian coast, the 
interests vary and we would never be able 
to have a Central body like the South 
African Trades Association; unless we have 
such an Association, the very fundamentals 
of collective bargaining wiU be wanting. 
This is one of the reasons why I feel that the 
Agreement system cannot be utilized by us. 
Besides the Agreement system has one or 
two evils of its own. At present the ship- 
pers grumble a good deal about discrimina- 
tion. The Agreement in the South African 
trade enables the' shipowners to select the 
people with whom he would come to au agree- 
ment and that would enable him to make dis- 
crimination. The shipowners might also 
demand monetary guarantees from the shipper 
^ and this might lead to the shipo^vner’s right to 
inspect the books of the shipper. On the 
, whole my feeling is that shippers will have 
more grievances under the Agreement system 
than they have under the Deferred Rebate 
system. Another point is that the deferred 
rebate is paid by the companj'- and the ship- 
pers are content. The shippers have no legal 
right to the various advantages which are 
supposed to result from the deferred rebate 
system, e.g., regular shipments. Under the 
Agreement system,., the agreement would be 
cognizable by Law Courts and all sorts of 
new issues will be involved which are absent 
from the transaction to-day. Personally I 
feel that the Agreement system is impracti- 
cable for India and would lead to greater 
discriminations than the deferred rebate 
system has done. Therefore, while I advo- 
cate the abolition of the deferred rebate 
system, I cannot possibly see my way to 
accept the agreement system. I am against 
any tje between the shipper and the ship- 
owner. 

Q. Somebody must have taken an interest 
on behalf of India in the Imperial Shipping 
Committee ? 

A. It appears from page 4 of the Report 
of the Imperial Shipping Committee that Sir 
William Meyer who was nominated by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council died 
in October 1922 and after that no one was 
nominated to take his place as was done by 
other interests , with the result that when, this 
report was written there was no one to re- 
present the interests of India. 

Deioan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. On 
page 25 of the Report of the Committee it is 


stated that “ there is no doubt that he (Sir 
William Meyer) would have been in complete 
agreement with the Report as finally set- 
tled.” 

A. I should like to say that both the Royal 
Commission on Shipping Rings and the Im- 
perial Shipping Committee do not seem to 
have properly studied the subject from the 
point of view of the creation of a new Mer- 
chant Marine or the entry of new shipping 
companies in a trade along with the existing 
companies. Both bodies were appointed on 
the statement of grievances of shippers and 
almost wholly their point of view has been 
the effect that the deferred rebate system 
produced on the shipper. In India we have 
to look at it from the point of view of new 
companies coming in. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. The interim report of 
the Imperial Shipping Committee shows that 
Mr. J. W. Bhore was appointed a Member 
of the Committee in place of Sir William 
Meyer. 

A. The final report does not show this 
and I went by the final report; any way even 
Bhoi-e has not signed the report. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Bog. — Q. There is no faci- 
lity at present for young Indians to get 
training for a sea lifeP 

A. None at all, except on our ships. 

Q. Have you any Indian apprentices on 
your ships? 

A. We have been taking apprentices. 

Q. The non-Indian companies do not take 
them ? 

A. Not so far as I know. 

Q. Do you think it is necessary that a 
training ship should be established? 

.4. Yes; we should not merely rest content 
w'ith training Indians, but we should also 
arrange for their future employment. If you 
start giving facilities for tlxeir training and 
they are not sure about their prospects, it 
will not be much of a success. If you have 
merely a training ship without the reserva- 
tion of the coastal trade, I greatly fear that 
Indians won’t be coming forward to take 
advantage of the training ship. 

Q, We have been told that 90 per cent, of 
the crew on ships are already Indians? 

A. We have them as lascars, etc. Once a 
lascar, he is always a lascar. 

Q. Do you consider that people of this 
country would come forward for training for 
a sea life? 

A. I have no' doubt they would. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You mentioned thar 
the Imperial Shipping Committee did not 
consider the question of new companies en- 
tering into the fold of the existing com- 
panies. You will find from page 18 of the 
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Eeport that tliere are two paragraphs on the 
subject. 

.'1. The point I referred to was not defi- 
nitely before them; that is, I suppose, why 
the subject of new companies was treated by 
them so cursorily. 

Q. You expect that non-Indian officers will 
be required for the next ten years? 

d,. Yes. 

Q. You will develop the Indian Mercantile 
Marine by employing non-Indian officers? 

A.'l may add that on the ground of 
national economy alone, so much objection 
need not be taken to the presence of European 
officers in Indian shipping in the_ early 
stages. Though I desire Indianisation of 
the personnel of the ships, yet as I am keen 
on the development of Indian shipping, I 
would not object to the employment of Euro- 
pean officers at present. 

Q. Do you make provision for the employ- 
ment of Europeans in the Bill that you have 
alluded to in the written statement? 

A. The Bill is merely concerned with the 
coastal reservation and the deferred rebates. 
With the reservation of the coastal trade and 
the abolition of the deferred rebate system, 
other things are bound to follow. 

Q. Would you call it an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine if the personnel of the ships is 
European ? 

A. No. In the beginning we cannot have 
a completely Indian manned shipping indus- 
try. As Indians get themselves trained, 
they will replace the Europeans. 

Q. You think it is impossible to create an 
Indian Mercantile IMarine within ten years? 

A. Yes, you cannot have wholly Indian 
manned ships within ten years. 

Q. Speaking generally is there not rivalry 
between Port Trusts to maintain their own 
trade ? 

A. I do not thinli the chief ports in India 
are competing with each other in the matter 
of trade. The coast line of India is very 
long. By no stretch of imagination can we 
suppose that Madras tries to rival Bombay. 
There may be some soit of rivalry between 
Bombay and Karachi. 

Q. Is there no rivalry between Madras and 
Calcutta? 

A. No. 

Q. Does not rivalry exist in every line of 
business? Is there not conflict of interests 
f^om the financial point of view among the 
Port Trusts. Do they not try to maintain 
their position against possible invaders? 

A. My point is that between the ports in 
India, there is not any rivalry worth men- 
tioning. 


Q. Is it not a fact that some ports do not 
develop owing to the fact that other ports 
raise obstacles in their way of development? 
For instance does not Madras oppose the 
development of the port of Cochin? 

A. Yes; but Cochin is going to have a 
port of its own in spite of the protest of 
Madras. The grievance is that not merely 
the existing ports oppose the creation of new 
ports, but as the letter from the Chittagong 
Port Officer shows, even those ports which 
are in a position to take up ocean trade are 
not permitted to do so. For instance 
Chittagong is given a status no higher than 
that of a coastal port. 

Q. That is merely the ordinary competi- 
tion between conflicting interests in ship- 
ping? 

A. The ordinary competition between 
trade and industries is all right. But the 
ordinarj' competition in matters of transport 
and with regard to the ' terminals of this 
transport is a matter on which there should 
be some control if necessary. I put the com- 
petition in trade and the competition in the 
matter of transport in different categories. 

Q. All this means you prefer a patriarchal 
system of Government? 

A. It is ijossible for a democratic Govern- 
ment to be what you would say patriarchal. 
As a matter of fact you will find the more 
democratic a Government is, the greater the 
interference of that Government in the daily 
life of the people. 

Q. You do not agree to the fixing ^ of 
maximum and minimum rates? 

A. I do not think it is necessary. If it is 
found necessary it will not be difficult to fix 
the rates. 

Q. The variation of rates that you have 
mentioned is vex’y interesting. Don’t you 
think that under the circumstances you have 
mentioned, there may be difficulties in fixing 
the rates? 

A. I was speaking of the Bombaj'-U. K. 
business which is an open market so to 
speak. I do admit that with the fixing of ' 
minimum, the success of all concerns is 
assured. If we -want to fix a minimum we 
can do it easily. For example the existing 
companies have got schedules which are not 
changed from day to day. The B. I. and 
the Scindia have fixed annual rates for the 
rice trade from Bombay to Eangoon. 

Q. Does not the demand change what you 
call a monopoly? You want to fix maximum 
and minimum in view of the competition?^ 

A. 'The non-changing of the rate is on the 
other hand due to the monopoly. For ex- 
ample as I said already the rates are fixed 
ahead for the year between Bombay and 
Rangoon.' If we have competition along the 
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Indian coast as we hope to see under the 
new dispensation, then if you fix maximum 
and minimum rates for the different com- 
modities carried to different ports, the rate 
will keep on changing between those two 
points, but the change need not he constant. 

Q. You ' say ; European stores for use in 
India are not allowed to be conveyed to 
India in ships other than British without 
the express permission of the Secretary of 
State for India. Do you know of any 
instance whore the application for the use of 
a foreign ship was refused 

A. The Director General of Stores has got 
to run up to the Secretary of State if he wants 
to send the stores by foreign steamers, say 
French or German. 

- Q. It may not be very difficult to get the 
permission of the Secretary of State. 

.1. If you read the statement of Mr. Burls 
who was for -10 years the Director General of 
Stores you will find in how many cases he 
used foreign ships for the carriage of stores to 
India. 

Q. Your imiolication i.s that the British 
w'anted to shut out all foreign competition? 

.4. No, they encotiraged their own ship- 
ping. ' 

Q. You do not say how many times appli- 
cations wore made for the use of foreign ships 
and how many times they were granted or 
refused ? 

.1. The very fact that Mr. Burls who was 
for 40 years the Director General of Stores 
did not give orders to foreign ships during 
his whole service goes to show that the British 
wanted to encourage their own shipping -and 
to shut out all foreign competition. I have 
no other source of information except his 
statement before the Ro 3 'al Commission on 
Shipping Rings. 

Q. You say that Australia has made a 
profit in State-owned shipping? Do you 
know whether it is gross profit or net profit? 

.4. I understand it is net pr-ofit. 

Q, "With regard to the deferred rebate 
.system, do you admit that bargaining is 
necessary between shipowners and shippers? 

, A. Yes, but it is not possible. 

Q. Ypu object to bargaining? 

/i. I do not think it is possible in this 
country. 

Q. Is not collective bargaining carried out 
every day in this country? 

A. No, not collective bargaining as it is 
understood in the books on the subject; 
or for example the collective bargaining be- 
tween the shipping companies and the 
Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association, or the 
collective bargaining between employers’ 
associations and trades unions in England. 


Q. So you have collective bargaining in 
this couirtry also? 

A. That refers to onlj- one port and one 
commodity. 

Q. Surely the fact that the shipping com- 
panies and the Rice Merchants’ Association 
have agreed as to certain rates is collective 
bargaining? 

•4. Yes; but in other trades the shippers 
are not associated as a rule. It is only in 
one particular case you have the Rice Mer- 
chants’ Association to deal with. 

Q. This is one of the methods of collec- 
tive bargaining? 

.4. It will be a method of collective bar- 
gaining if the other side, namely, the ship- 
per’s side is properly organised. 

Q. As far as the trade is concerned it is 
collective bargaining? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You have no faith in collective bar- 
gaining? 

.4. Yes, I have; but in India I feel that 
there is not the moans of carrying out col- 
lective bargaining as effectively as it should 
be carried out. 

Q. Unless you have collective bax'gaining, 
the shipowners will be crushed by the ship- 
pers. 'The two methods of successful collec- 
tive bargaining according to the Imperial 
Shipping Committee are the deferred rebate 
system and the agreement system? But the 
committee do not come to any conclusion as 
to the merits of each? 

.4. They have come to a conclusion as to 
the demerits .of both. 

Q. They do not come to a conclusion as to 
which should be adopted? You think that 
the agreement system is not preferable to 
the deferred rebate system? 

.1. I think the agreement system will be 
worse from the shippers’ point of view. 

Q. You do not help the committee by a 
solution of the problem? 

.4. You pre-suppose that a tie is necessary 
in order that regular shipping service may 
be available; but all the evidence given by 
the shippers before the Imperial Shipping 
Committee — except that of one gentleman — 
was against the necessity of any tie whatso- 
ever. 

Q. Collective bargaining appears to me to 
protect the shipper more than anybody else. 
That is the best system. I do not know 
what alternative you are going to suggest 
for the deferred rebate or the agreement 
systems ? 

A. We feel that in India there is no pro- 
per shippers’ organisation; and in the 
absence of an organisation on a proper 
scale, we want to abolish all ties. 
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Q. Underlying all this is your assumption 
that the Indian Mercantile Marine can he 
satisfactorily run hy Indians? 

A. There is not merely the assumption, but 
there is the certain feeling that it can he 
satisfactorily run. I take it as a fact. 

Q. But we have a good deal of evidence 
which points out in the other direction? If 
you are going to consider the question from 
the point of view of helping India, then you 
mirst not only show that the Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine can be satisfactorily run but 
it can be more satisfactorily run than under 
the present conditions? 

A. Even if it is found that the Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine will be less satisfactory than 
the existing companies, it should he en- 
couraged. 

Q. Then you ihust say what do you gain 
by having an Indian Mercantile Marine? 
You myst express the gain in figures. 

A. Theoretically I may say that even if the 
loss to India by running an Indian Mercantile 
Marine comes to about 30 or 40 crores a 
year, the attempt is still worth making. I 
put the loss at 30 or 40 crores because that 
is the amount drained from the country by 
non-Indian shipping now. Even if an 
Indian Mercantile Marine means a loss to 
the country of that amount which now leaves 
India, even then we would have the advan- 
tage of having a merchant marine of our 
own and better transport facilities for our 
people, not to mention new avenues of em- 
ployment. Of course, I feel that it will never 
be necessary to go to that limit. I am only 
mentioning this loss theoretically. 

Q. You assume that all the freight that 
India now pays will be a gain to her if she 
runs her own merchant marine? 

d.. I do not say all the shipping freight 
will he saved, because even as things stand 
at present, a fair portion of the freight in 
the coastal trade remains in India. That is 
why I say it will be worth our while to lose 
over the Mercantile Marine that amoimt of 
money which is now drained out of the coun- 
try. I put this at about 35 crores. 

Q. Does that include interest on capital, or 
is it merely profit? 

.4. It' is profit. 

Q. So what amount leaves India? 

A. I Avill put it this way. Taking our 
coastal trade, my idea is that about 5 crores 
can be saved therein. That is the profit 
made in the coastal traffic on cargo freight 
alone. In passenger traffic, there may be a 
saving of approximately one crore. I put 
the ocean freight at 40 crores. Because all 
the companies are non-Indian companies 
very little of the freight will be spent in 
India as against the coastal ships which 


spend a good deal here. I will, therefore, 
say that out of 40 crores, 30 crores leave the 
country. AIL these 30 crores can be saved to 
the country. Thus on the whole there will 
be a total saving of 36 crores to the country. 
Taking the extreme point of view, namely 
that the creation of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine will involve the country in a loss of 
30 crores, even then I think the experiment 
is worth making, because yo^u will have 
Indian carriers, better developed ports and 
.so on. 

Q. Do you take into account in the Indian 
Mercantile Marine the cost of improving, the 
ports ? 

.4. I have calculated the amount and I 
think it comes to 45 or 50 crores on capital 
invested in the Indian ports. 

Q. Is not the development of the Indian 
ports independent of the question whether 
you have a Mercantile Marine of your own 
or not ? 

.4. The development of the chief ports is 
practically independent of the question of 
the Indian Mercantile Marine.' It is rather 
surprising that out of 50 crores, Bombay 
and Calcutta alone absorb 38 crores, while on 
Karachi it is 3 crores and on Rangoon it is 
only 4 crores.' 

Q. Whatever it is, you think the develop- 
ment of the Indian ports is independent of 
the question of the jllercantile Marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know that Australia has lost a 
good deal of money in the trade? 

A. From the official statement it appears 
that she has made a profit. From a reading 
of the official papers, it does not appear that 
she has incurred a loss. 

Q. Has it ever occurred to you that the 
Mercantile Marine of the British is better 
than the Navy? 

A. I do not think any such comparison 
can be drawn between an instrument of 
national or imperial defence and a means 
of transport. 

Q. For your purposes, you think that a 
Mercantile Marine is qxiite as-'iniportant as 
the Navy? 

A. You may say that the Commissariat 
Department is quite as important because 
you may allow a sort of monopolistic com- 
bine in the grain business. 

Q. The Commissariat Department deals 
with war purposes only? 

A. What is being suggested is that there 
should be a sort of British sjiipping combine 
serving the needs of the whole Empire to 
which Australia and Canada do not agree 
and to which India is not going to agree 
either. It is not at all in the interests of 
the Empire. 
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Q. Don't you think it will be better for 
tbe Empire to have a uniform shipping? 

A. I can well imagine British' sliipping 
mafiaging all the ships and British factories 
providing all the requirements of the people 
of the Empire. Then nothing will be left 
for the dominions and dependencies to attend 
to. England will supply us with clothes and 
everything else that we require. It is a 
scheme of things which won’t work in the 
British Empire as we know it. 

Q. British shipping is not quite the same 
as British factories. British shipping unites 
the whole Empire together? 

A, It is the British Navy that keeps the 
whole Empire together. British shipping is 
one of the commercial activities of the Eng- 
lish people and it has to he regarded in the 
same light as other activities. 

Q. You have not considered it from that 
point of view? 

A. It is not proper to consider British 
shipping from any other point of view. 

(J. You say monopoly requires cautious 
watching, by whom? 

A. By the Government of the country. 

0^ Foreign monopoly requires vigilant 
watching, by whom? 

A. Of course by the Government. I may 
draw your attention to one thing. I advo- 
cate that foreign monopoly deserves imme- 
diate abolition because they have thwai-ted 
indigenous etrterprise. It is because I do 
not regard British shipping as foreign that 
I have not suggested its immediate abolition. 
It is because they are British that T suggest 
their abolition within a period of five years, 
thus giving them 'time to adjust themselves. 

Q. You do not advocate an immediate 
abolition of the existing companies without 
compensation ? 

A. I advocate gradual abolition and I have 
made no reference to compensation, because 
I do not think any compensation is due to 
them. 

Q. Do jmu think that the companies which 
are displaced won’t lose? 

A. They won’t lose any money. 

Q. Won’t they have their trade destroyed 
in five years? 

A. You don’t destroy the trade; the trade 
will keep on developing, and it will improve 
with an Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. Perhaps it will destroy the business? 

A. There is no destruction in the matter 
at all. What we destroy is their right of 
ti-ading along the Indian coast. 

Q. At the beginning of five years they have 
a healthy business, at the end of the period 
lb is all gone. Is it not destroying the 
trade? 


A. The i^resent companies will not be run- 
ning the ships at the end of five years. 

Q. Their business will have gone? 

A. The shipping business will not have 
gone; the particular companies’ business will 
have gone. 

Q. The remuneration they get out of the 
business will have been taken away from 
them ? 

A. But then they will not be rendering 
any service. 

Q. They may not be able to find out any 
other service? 

A. That is their look-out. 

Q. How would they be at the end of the 
five years, would they be well off? 

.4. That depends upon how they dispose of 
their belongings. 

Q. Then they have lost? 

A. They only disappear without any loss 
to themselves. 

Q. What did the Scinida Company lose 
then ? 

A. It was not a loss of business; it was a 
loss of capital. But if the ships of the exist- 
ing comi^anies are fit for coastal trade work, 
they can be bought over by Indian com- 
panies. 

Dcwim Bahadur T. JRangachariar. — Q. 
Would not the recurring annual profit which 
these companies would be making year after 
year be lost to them? 

A. That presupposes that they have a 
right to these profits. They won’t lose any 
great amount of money. They do not lose 
anything, because as they are not allowed to 
do any business they do not render any ser- 
vice. 

Q. They do the service now at a profit and 
if they don’t do that service, the profit will 
disappear? 

A. As also the opportunity for rendering 
the service; but I don’t see how it is a case 
of loss of business. 

Sir John Biles. — Q, Their business stops, 
the plant is rendered idle and they cannot 
get any other service; do you mean to say 
there is no loss in this? 

A. The ships could be disposed of to the 
new buyers or could be diverted to new 
routes. 

Q. That is not the business value of the 
ships. 

A. The good will of the business will have 
disappeared. 

Q. You destroy the business and you des- 
troy the good will and stiU say this is no 
loss? 

A. I don’t think it is correct to say that 
the destruction of the good will is the same 
as the destruction of the business. 


\ 
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Q. Do you know how many shippers’ 
• organizations tliere are in India 

A. I think there are organizations in half 
a dozen places, but the most effective Indian 
organization is in Bombay. 

Q. You have told us that before the Im- 
perial Shipping Committee certain institu- 
tions objected to the deferred rebate^ system. 

A. If you take all shippers’ organizations, 
Indian as well as non-Indian, into account, 
1 suppose the number will bo quite large. 

Q. And do you consider that only a small 
part of these objected to the deferred rebate 
.system before the Committee? 

A. I feel that a large number opposed it. 

Q. It is not anything like a complete list 
that is given in the lleport of the Shipping 
Committee. _ _ - 

A. So far as European institutions are 
concerned, it is quite comprehensive. 

Q. Do you know of many organizations 
that are not in the list? 

A. I know of other Indian organizations, 
but not of any European organizations. 
Several Bombaj' associations havo nob suh- 
mitted their statements to the Imperial 
Shipping Committee. Most of them are 
such small bodies that probably the authori- 
ties of the Imperial Shipping Committee 
could not got into touch with them. 

Q. Towards the end of your statement on 
page 10 you say that “ among the more im- 
portant and immediate results of the reser- 
vation of the Indian coastal traffic to Indian- 
owned vessels will bo the saving to the coun- 
try of a large proportion of the crores of 
rupees that are now drained away from the 
country in the shape of coastal and ocean 
freights.” You would replace the word 
“ large ” by the figures you have given u.s? 
A. Yes, the figures given ore large. 

Q. You propose to tax freight? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Having collected that tax yoxi propose 
to hand it back to the ship-owners in the 
form of subsidies? 

A. In the form of navigation bounties on 
ocean lines and construction bounties. 

Q. Would it not be better to leave it to the 
ship-owner to collect it himself and make the 
best use he could out of it? 

.4. How will the ship-owner do it? 

Q. How will Government do it? 

A. They have their own authority behind. 

Q. The ship-owner will put on the amount 
you charge and hand it to Government, who 
will hand it back to the ship-owner. 

A. Government action would be fair and 
uniform; the ship-owner’s action might be 
along any direction he chooses. 

Q. You are only taking it away from the 
ship-owner and giving it back to him. 


.4. This tax will amount to taking a sum 
of money from the shippers in India and 
from the shippers in other countries and 
handing over the amount to the Indian ship- 
owners; they collect the freight from the 
shippers. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Please see page 2 
of yonr statement about rate-wars. You 
quote the rates in connection \vith the trade 
from Rangoon to Bombay and their fluctua- 
tions owing to competition by the established 
companies on the coast. I think you said 
that in 1921 the rates wore Rs.'20 less 2, i.c., 
Rs. 18 net, then they dropped to 13 not, 
then to 10 not and G not. What lessons do 
wo derive from this? 

/I. The Ic.sson we learn is that unless Gov- 
ernment action is taken other Indian com- 
panies in this country will havo to drop 
largo sums of money before they can got into 
the Conference fold. What I object to is this 
Jicce.ssary pi-eliminary loss under the exist- 
ing conditions. I do fed that only powerful 
compuJiics could get into the Conference, ami 
that too only if they are prepared to lose a 
large amount pf mono}'. 

Q. IlistoJ’v has shown that? 

.4. It merely shows that conditions in India 
.should bo so changed that the Indians should 
not liavo to lose money if they wanted to 
enter into tho coastal trade. Tho matter 
would bo different if they wanted to go in 
for tho ocean trade; in that case tho Gov- 
ernment of India cannot exorcise any con- 
trol and a rate-war is the only method foi 
getting into iho International trade. 

Q. Do you consider tho 1921 rate (Rs. 20 
less 2) high? 

.4. I think it was high. 

Q. What is tho rate now? 

.4. It is now 15 less 2. 

Q. Do you know tho rates before 1921? 

A. I have made enquiries. 

Q. They were somewhere between 9 and 12 
not. Is the present rate of 13 agreeable to 
your Company from the point of view of the 
ship-owner ? 

A. I do not know' what the opinion of my 
Company is; at tho time when tho amount 
was fixed T w'as not in Bombay. 

Q. Yon do not know whether your Com- 
paii}' would like a higlier rate? 

A. I don’t know wdiat onr Company’s view' 
is with regard to this rate question. 

Q. Personally you consider 13 a fair rate? 
.4. Both sides havo agreed to it. 

Q. You do not consider it an oppressive 
rate ? 

A. I do not think it is high; I think it is 
fair. 

Q. You state that you consider 13 a fair 
rate. Would you agree that this has been 
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fixed after considerable discussion with ship- 
pers and ship-owners? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With the absence of any competition by 
any other shipping companies on the coast? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore it must be admitted that a 
fair rate can be arrived at or is arrived at 
when there is absence of competition and the 
rate is not oppressive to the shippers. 

A. You have to remember that this rate 
of 13 came after 6; from the point of the 
shipper the rate has more than doubled, so 
that whatever we, representing ship-owning 
interests, might regard as fair, the shippers 
might feel that it was because the Scindia 
and B. I. came to an agreement that the 
rates have gone up. But if there were open 
competition as I hope there would be with 
the abolition of the deferred rebate system, 

I feel the rates would drop. 

Dewan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. Do 
you suggest that you make undue profits on 
the existing rate? 

A. This rate of 13 is not a fair rate from 
the shippers’ point of view, because they re- 
gard 13 as a sudden jump from Es. 6. 

Q. But it is still working. 

A. Yes, but I suppose if you had competi- 
tion it would be less than 13. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. If the shipping 
companies only went on the lines of the ship- 
pers’ views they would go into liquidation 
sooner or later, because the rates would not 
be paying. 

A. The rice rate leaves only very small 
profit. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the discussion 
of this rate question that ensued between 
the British India and the Scindia Company? 

A. No. 

Q. You will find it interesting reading as 
Manager of the Scindia Company in Ean- 
goon and you will know which Company 
wished to charge the lower rate. I think 
you said that the rate of freight from Bom- 
bay quoted in 1922 was 13; I take your 
statement as correct. What do you learn 
from that ? 

A. That where there is open competition 
the rate is much lower than where there is 
no competition; that is an economic truth. 

Q. On the other hand, it might go higher? 

A. Yes; at the same time the monopoly 
rates would have gone high too. 

Q. The Conference rates do not go as 
high? 

A. Because they have been fixed on such 
a high basis that ordinary changes would 
not affect them. 


Q. In referring to the comparison of rates 
from Bombay and Calcutta, you suggest that 
the rates are higher in Calcutta because of 
the Conference system there?- 

A. Yes. 

Q. Take your rates for March 1921 as 
compared with Calcutta. Would you be sui- 
prised to learn that I woxdd rather book 
cargo from Bombaj' at 31s. 3d. than from 
Calcutta at 55s. a ton? 

A. You would as a shipper, because Bom- 
bay has the lower rate. 

Q. You suggested that because Calcutta 
had a Conference the rates were fixed on a 
higher basis there compared to an open port 
like Bombay. Taking the figures as they 
stand for 1st March 1921, would you bo sur- 
prised if I booked cargo from Bombay at 31s. 
3d. than fiom Calcutta at 55s. a ton? 

A. You mean you would do it as a ship^ 
owner because Calcutta is a port of delays. 

Q. That is my knowledge; Calcutta is a 
much dearer port than Bombay. Calcutta 
me'ans a longer voyage ; besides there 
are delays and as a prudent ship-owner I 
would rather book at 31s. 3d. from Bombay. 

A. Admitting that Calcutta is a more 
costly port, it does not justify the difference 
of 20s. ; that is my opinion. 

Q. You were in England for a long time 
and j'ou have a knowledge of Lloyds. 

A. All my knowledge of Lloyds has been 
the result of my study after my return from 
England. 

Q. You have heard of the Stock Exchange. 
Lloyds is a similar sort of organization. 
They are a big body who quote rates 
for insurance which are accepted all 
over the world; of course, there is strong 
competition and the rates are cut very fine. 
On page 2 of your statement you say that 
“ ships with Lloyds 100 A1 certificates and 
regarded, irrespective of ownership, as first 
class risks by the experts of London are 
graded second class by the insurance agents 
in India solely on. the ground of their Indian 
ownership.” That statement is incorrect. 
Ownership is one of the chief itmes that an 
insurance man looks at. 

A. Wlien I mentioned “ irrespective of 
ownership ” I did not I'efer to it from the 
point of view of the insurance expert, but 
from our point of view. Though we are 
Indians we are treated in the London market 
on the basis of our ships irrespective of ours 
being Indian ships, "^lat I wanted to con- 
voy was “ irrespective of the fact that the 
ships are owned by Indians.” 

Q. Ships with 100 A1 certificates are not 
always regarded as first class risks and to that 
extent your statement is incorrect. 
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A. Why I omitted the word “ Indian ” 
before “ ownership ” was tliat I did not 
want to make it a racial question. 

Q. Even English ships with 100 A1 certi- 
ficates are not always regarded as first class 
risks. 

A. What I wanted to convoy by this son- 
tenco was that we are treated in England on 
an equal level with others, wlioreas Indian 
conditions are difi'erent. I refer to the con- 
trasts in the two parts of the sentence. 

Q. Do you admit that the insurance of tho 
hull would not be affectod by insurance of 
tho cargo? 

A. Yes. 

Q. YvOiat you object to is that tho cargo 
shipped by an Indian vessel, although it has 
a 100 A1 certificate of Lloyds, is classed as 
second class. 

A. Yes. 

Q. As I have explained, Lloyds is com- 
posed of a level-headed lot of l)usinc3s men 
who compete very closely on all business and 
merely because a ship is managed by an 
Indian company, tho 3 ' would not class it as 
second class. It may bd because their past 
experience possibly has'’ been such that thc.v 
have suffered losses in tho business and 
therefore they put up tho rates of premium. 

A. How does it then happen that tltc same 
ship which for hull purposes is treated as 
first class suddenly becomes second class for 
cargo from tho insurance point of view? 

Sir Arthvr Froom. — Q. I am afraid the 
underwriters have had their f.aith rudely 
shaken by the Indian managed sliips. 'I’lieir 
exjjericnce may have been that ships man- 
aged by Indian companies here resulted in 
innumerable claims on them. You will recog- 
nise that a particularly' sh”owd body of 
business men as the Lloyds will never caro 
whether a ship is managed bj' Engli.shmen or 
Frenchmen or Americans or anyone else so. 
long as it is properly kept and does not 
entail on them undue risk. If tho ships are 
managed well, there would not he potty 
claims on the Lloyds. 

A. Is it good business to class a ship as 
second class on racial considerations? 

Q. This is only a badly worded clause bj' 
their agents in this country. Experience has 
shown Lloyds that it is bad business to class 
certain ships as first class. This clause ema- 
nates from the disinclination of the Lloyds 
to put as first class risk cargo shipped in 
vessels managed by Indians, because past 
experience teaches them so. There is no- 
thing racial aboiit it at all. If the same 
ships were inefficiently managed by anybody 
else, Lloj'ds would have done the same thing. 
The Scindia Company presumably is well 


managed and their boats are taken as first 
class risk. It is absurd to suppose that 
racial considerations underlie the rule. 

•■1. The extraordinary feature is this: 
When the Scindia became owners of ships, 
the company was quite unknown . to the 
Jdoyds. ICven then tho , Scindia got good 
rates in tlie TjoikIoji nuu'kct. But on tho 
very' ships coming out here they were re- 
garded as second class. Tho people in 
London judge the boats on their construction 
and equipment even though they are owned 
by Indians, while the insurance agents hero 
in India judge tho l)oals on a racial basis, 
ft is tho beliaviour of die insurance agents 
here tliat glaringly points out that racial 
considerations underlie tho rules made by 
them. 

(J. Frobably’ your London agents explained 
to tlic Lloy-fls tho real state of your siiips 
and that was why they took yotir .ships as 
first class. If you had properly explained to 
tho insurance agent here, lie would not have 
classed your ships as second class? 

A. It is only in India that we have to wipe 
out what you call our evil reputation. In 
England there is no dilficnlty at all. Each 
ship is judged on its own merits, irrespec- 
tive of tho fact that it i.s owned by an 
Jndian or a European. 

Q. You are against tho deferred rebate 
.system, against tho agreement sy.stcm and in 
fact against any tie between the .shipper and 
tho ship-owner? 

.1. Yes, I am. 

(J. You think business can bo run as a sort 
of shipping Utopia? 

.1. 1 think shipping cun bo run on tho 
same basis as other business. Under the 
ilcferrcd rebate system a shipper has no 
choice at all; ho has to stick to one .ship- 
owner or conference on pain of losing his 
rebate. 

Q. Supposing there are five companies. A, 
B, C, D and E, on the coast, and supposing 
tho company A comes to an arrangement 
with shippers by' which the latte.r promise 
to ship their goods by the vessels belonging 
to A, 'do you think this arrangement is an 
evil? JI’o my mind, the deferred rebate sys- 
tem which you run down so much is an 
open method of shipping business which any- 
body can easily \inclerstand. 

.4. I regard the deferred rebate system 
as opposed to tho interest of new companies. ' 

Q. Do you condemn it from a highly moral 
point of view? 

A. It is merely' the question of preparing 
the way for an Indian Mercantile Marine. 
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Q. As regards Cliittagong why do you 
blame the ship-owners for its not being made 
a good port? 

A. The Port Commissioner says: “The 
Calcutta firms have been trj'ing to organize 
in concert with Liners’ conference the Hansa 
Line and other responsible steamship owners 
for the stoppage of the direct trade between 
this' port and the United Kingdom so as to 
capture the ocean trade of Eastern Bengal 
and not to allow Chittagong to rise in status 
over that of a coasting port.” 

President. — Q. The deduction of the Port 
Commissioner is entirely incorrect. Chitta- 
gong has a big bar at the entrance which 
prevents deep draughted ships from going 
into the ports' Unless the bar is removed 
ocean going steamers cannot enter the port. 
No ship-owner will then object to go to the 
port. The small steamers of the Clan Line 
do go into the port. It is up to Chittagong 
to improve her port and not blame the ship- 
owners ? 

A. The local experience is that the ship- 
owners do not allow the port to develop. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You say; Above 
all, when the Indian Mercantile Marine is 
adequately developed the ocean trafiic of 
India wiU be managed in the interests of 
the people of this country. Wliat do you 
mean by this? 

A. Lala Harikishen Lai in his evidence 
before the Fiscal Commission said that on 
account of the strong hold Avhich the existing 
companies had over the traffic of the country 
it was impossible for new Indian companies 
to enter into the export trade. Similar alle- 
gations were made by other witnesses before 
the Fiscal Commission. 

Q. Those are people with private griev- 
ances ? 

A. No, they are people with real 
grievances. 

Q. The' statement that ocean traffic will be 
managed in the interests of the people of 


this country seems to be beside the mark, 
because the shipping companies have to 
manage their ships in their own interest 
also? 

A. 'We find smaller ports are not develop- 
ed. It will pay them if thej’ opened small 
ports. It is only a question of relativity. 
If you make more profit by taking all your 
rice to Bombay, then you will not trouble to 
take it by steamer to Marmagoa. At pre- 
sent you know that the stuff required for 
Marmagoa will have first to go to Bombay 
and- then it has to go back to Marmagoa. 
This would enable you to earn more freight. 

Q. You must follow the trade demands? 

A. There are certain other maxims 
which must be remembered; the interests of 
Indian producers and consumers as also the 
position of Indians in the international 
trade. 

Q. On page 12 you refer to the income-tax 
collected in South Africa. Do you know 
that the ships in India are paying income- 
tax already? 

A. They have been paying since the last 
three years only. 

Q. Sometimes back shipping in Sourh 
Africa was not paying any income-tax? 

A . I do not suggest that the tax was taken 
in South Africa simply for developing ship- 
ping. 

Q. When did you come to the Scindia Com- 
pany in Rangoon? 

A. As Manager since July last. Before 
that I have had shipping experience in 
Bombay. Besides I have lived in Rangoon 
for six months in 1921 in connection with 
the work of the Scindia Company. 

Q. You give evidence in anticipation of 
your taking charge as Manager here? 

A. Yes. The idea of our company is th.it 
the views of all the offices should be repre- 
sented before this committee. So Mr. Wal- 
. chand gave evidence in Bombay, Mr. Erulkar 
in Calcutta and I am giving evidence here. 

President . — ^Thank you vei’y much. 


Witness No. 52.' 

Messrs. BULLOCH BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., Agents, B. I. S. N. Co., Ltd., Rangoon. 

Written statement, dated the 13th August 1923. 

connection we would remark that the infor- 
mation contained in Appendix C and relat- 
ing to several foreign countries is irrelevant ; 
India is an integral part of the British 
Empire and the necessity does not arise for 
her to adopt any separate means to protect 
her coasts and the shipping engaged- thereon. 

2 L 


The coastal and foreign shipping of India 
is at present exceptionally well served by 
the British Mercantile Marine under the 
protection of the British Navy and there- 
fore no direct need arises for the institution 
of State aid in any shape or form with a 
view, to assist Indian shipping. In this 
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Two parts of the- British Empire — 
Australia and Canada — have been for some 
time attempting to run their own Mercantile 
JVIarine and the heavy losses they have 
incurred and are still incurring should he 
enough to deter India from embarking on a 
similar scheme. Australia it may he remark- 
ed has now decided to dispose of the hulk 
of its fleet. 

Any subsidising of either shipping or 
shipbuilding would put a strain on the 
resources of this country and it would he a 


burden on other industries and on innumer- 
able individuals while giving benefit to only 
a few. 

The educated young men of India do not 
appear to show any predilection for the 
career of an officer or an engineer at sea 
and unless and until numbers of them show 
their fitness for the life by talcing advan- - 
tage of such facilities as are at their dis- 
posal, we do not think that any expenditure 
on Nautical Schools or training ships would 
be justifiable. 


Oral eviJence of Mr. G. R. CAMPBELL, representing Messrs, BULLOCH BROTHERS & Co., 
eximined at Rangoon on the 8th January 1924. 


President . — ^This committee was formed 
with the idea of advising the Government of 
India as to the best method of developing 
.the Indian mercantile marine. The object 
of the committee in examining witnesses is 
to find out how best we can advise the 
Government on this subject. If we ask you 
any questions which you would rather not 
answer, please say so. 

Q. You represent Messrs. Bulloch 
Brothers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This committee was formed owing to 
a desire of the people of India to have 
a mercantile marine of their own. Your 
company, I take it, will have no objection 
to that aspiration? 

A. That aspiration is quite natural. 

Q. In your experience as manager of 
steamship companies, did you receive appli- 
cations from young Indians or young 
Burmans expressing their desire to go to sea 
as officers in the mercantile marine? 

A. No, I did not receive any. 

Q. The opinion of your firm is that India • 
being an integral part of the British Empire, 
there is no necessity for her to adopt any 
separate means to protect her coasts and the 
shipping engaged thereon? 

A. There is a good number of steamers 
available for trade and therefore there is no 
necessity for India to have a separate mer- 
cantile marine. 

Q. Supposing the Government of India 
decides to establish a training ship and 
trains young educated Indians, will your 
company object to employing them simply 
because they are Indians? 

A. If they are fit for the job, I do not 
know of any objection. 

Q. You are against subsidising ships by 
government? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Do you object to it on principle or do 
you object because the country cainiot afford 
it? 

A. I do not think the country can afford 
it in the first place; in the second place I 
object to it also on principle. 

Q. It has been suggested that the coastal 
trade of India should bo reserved for 
Indian owned ships. Besides it has also 
been suggested that susbidies should be paid. 
Do you think that if the coastal trade is 
reserved, the Indian companies ought to bo 
able to get on without subsidies from 
Government? 

.4. If the business is properly managed, 
theji with reservation the Indian companies 
ought to make it pay. 

Q. You are the representative of the 
B. I.? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Would you mind telling xis how much 
experience you have in shipping business? 

4. I have 21 years’ experience in all; six 
years in Glasgow and 15 years in India. 

Q. Do you think it is a pretty fair time 
for any one to master the subject? Do you 
still feel that you have something to learn? 

4. There is lot to learn. As Ave gain 
experience we are also learning. 

Q. The aspiration of a large number of 
Indians is to start a mercantile marine and 
trade on the coast and finally emulate the 
British mercantile marine. Your opinion is 
that it will take some years before they can 
develop ? 

4. Yes. 

Q. Do you employ Indians in your ships? 

4. We do not employ them as officers, but 
we employ them as pursers or clerks. 

Q. Do you employ any Burmans? 

A. They are employed only as clerks and 
not as officers. 
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Q. In your office here do you employ both 
Indians and Burmans? 

A. Yes, both. 

Q. Would you mind telling us what sort 
of x^ositions they occupy in your offiice? 

A. They do not reach to any position of 
responsibility at present. " 

Q. Provided they show sufficient aptitude 
there is no reason why they should not rise 
to positions of responsibility? 

A. Absolutely no reason. 

Q. In order to test the ability of young 
Indians to make officers, do you think it 
fair to ask the Government to provide a 
training ship so that the boys may be train- 
ed therein? 

A. That is entirely for the Government 
to decide. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You do not wish 
to differentiate between, the British mercan- 
tile marine and the Indian mercantile 
marine ? 

/I. No. The steamers of the mercantile 
marine at present on the coasts are entirely 
at the disposal of India in any emergency. 

Q. Would you call Indian owned ships as 
belonging to the British mercantile marine? 

A. Yes. The Indian owned ships will be 
as liable to be employed b.v the Government 
in case of Imperial emergency as Britisii 
owned ships. 

Q. How long has your company been trad- 
ing here? 

A. For the past 70 years. 

Q. Were they always paying big dividends 
or did they suffer any loss ? 

A. We never had very high dividends. We 
had bad years as well as good years. 

Q. Can you tell us any reason why Indians 
or Burmans if they had sufficient interest 
in shipping enterprise should not have enter- 
ed into the trade in the same way as your 
company did 70 years ago? 

A. They could not have got ships in the 
country then. But they could have had an 
organisation. 

Q. The company you represent did not get 
ships in the country then? 

A. No, they got the ships from home. 
They came out here to run the ships. 

Q. Enterprimng Indians or Burmans might 
have similarly got the ships from home and 
started their trade here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If they had started with you they could 
have been trading on the coast at the present 
time ? 

A. Yes. " 

Q. Of course it is a little more difficult to 
start at present? 

A. Naturally, 


Q. Have you received any complaints 
regarding the deferred rebate system? 

A. No, not from the shippers. 

Q. Does the shipper generally, suffer loss 
on account of the rebate system? 

A. No, The shipper is always treated very 
reasonably because the prosperity of the 
shippers implies the prosperity of the ship- 
owners. We do not want the merchants to 
suffer any monetary loss. The better their 
trade, the better is ours. 

Q. You look upon the rebate system merely 
as an incentive to shipers to ship their goods 
by your boats? 

A. We give them special service and wo 
impose penalty for breach of contract. 

Q. Do you know of any instances where 
the shippers welcomed the rebate system? 

A. There was one instance in the begin- 
ning of 1916. The shippers on the 
Rangoon-Madras route asked us to revive 
the rebate system. They came to the office 
in a deputation and asked us to reintroduce 
the rebate system. They said that their 
constituents to whom they eventually paid 
the rebate would stick to them if they were 
certain that they would get rebate on the 
goods bought. They did not want to let 
their consignees get out of their hands. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the rebate 
s,Ystem was stopped for some time and the 
shippers actually asked you to reintroduce 
it? 

.4. Yes. 

Q, Do you consider that bounties should 
be given by Government to shipping com- 
panies ? 

A. There ought to be no bounties. ■ The 
companies ought to be allowed to run their 
business of their own accord. 

Q. What about subsidies for actual service 
rendered ? 

A. Beyond subsidies for actual service 
rendered, I do not believe in bounties at all. 

Q. Do you know of any instance where a 
new comer has fought his way in without 
the aid of 'the Government? 

.4. The Scindia has done so. It has hap- 
Ijened in several home conferences too. 

Q. From that you conclude if there is 
room for a new comer, he can fight his way 
in without being assisted by the Govern- 
ment? 

A. Yes, he can but he will have a hard 
struggle in the beginning. The shipping 
companies who went under generally started 
towards the end of a boom. Shipping has 
approximately 7 bad years and 3 good years 
These companies suffered during the bad 
years more' than what they gained during 
the good years. Onr company has been able 
to pnt xip a reserve to meet these bad years. 

' . S r, 2 . 
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Q. We have been told that cargoes carried 
in ship classed 100-A (1) by Lloyds but 
managed by Indian companies bave to pay 
higher rates of premium. Can you explain 
that.P 

A. It is entirely for the underwriters to 
decide. They take the risk and they will 
naturally go by an ^established reputation. 
They deal with all sorts of people and so 
they exercise care in undertaking risks. I 
can cite the instance of a ship called ‘ Lady 
Blake ’ which was bought by us from the 
Ceylon Steamship Company. This Ceylon 
Steamship Company is an English Company 
registered in London and their ship ‘ Lady 
Blake ’ which was trading on the coast here 
was classed second class risk. The insurance 
company did not know that we purchased 
the ship and after our representation, it was 
classed first class risk. 

Q. From this you conclude that Lloyds or 
the insurance companies at home lay great 
stress on the management and the knowledge 
whether a ship is going to be kept well or 
ill? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it natural that the rates 
of freight should be higher from Calcutta? 
Can you explain why? One witness has told 
us that the reason why rates are higher in 
Calcutta is that there is a Conference in 
Calcutta. 

A. There is a considerable difference in 
recent rates, because a steamer from home 
takes a longer time going to and from 
Calcutta; it is a very expensive port and 
there are very high pilotage charges. In 
addition to the longer voyage Calcutta does 
not give the same facilities as Bombay. 
Congestion has at times been very bad in 
Calcutta. Taking the time taken both ways, 
a steamer takes 3 weeks longer on the round 
- voyage from London to Calcutta and back 
than from London to Bombay and back. 
That explains the difference in freight. 

Q. You told us you had 21 years’ experi- 
ence in shipping. 

A. Yes, of which I had 6 years in Glasgow. 

0. Would you mind telling us what you 
did as a young boy when you went to a 
shipping office? 

d . I wrote out Bills of Lading and worked 
in the stores and other departments. I 
used to go to the docks and see to the load- 
ing and unloading of cargo, etc, 

Q. You wereir’t paid verj*^ high wages for 
this ? 

A. I was' paid 16s. 8d. a month. 

<?. You merely looked upon it as an 
education? 

A. Quite. 


Q. Do- you think that this education stood 
you in good stead? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Even with 21 years’ experience in ship- 
ping, do you consider yourself at the top of 
the tree? 

A. No. 

Q. This question has been before the public 
for a considerable time now. Do 3'ou think 
that only certain vested interests want an 
Indian Mercantile Marine to be started or 
do you think it is a natural desire on the 
part of the 300 million people of India? 

A. I think it is the desire of a certain 
bodj' of people to be Managers of ships; it 
is a very natural desire. 

Q. You have no quarrel with that desire? 

A. No; we have had verj’’ pleasant rela- 
tions with shippers for many years, and they 
have had no particular complaints against 
the company. Ever since I have been with 
the company there is always some competi- 
tion or other and year after year all freights 
are a matter of arrangement with the ship- 
pers. If thej' have any grievance, they come 
up in a body and put it up to us and we 
settle tilings to their satisfaction. 

Q. Would you look upon the shipping of 
this country as a gold mine? 

A. No; I don’t think it is such a gold 
mine. 

(?. Is it not hard work? 

A. There is more work done than in many 
other trades; it employs a tremendous 
amount of people both on land and on sea. 
It is a business proposition and not one 
done for philanthropy. There is competition 
and if legislation is passed to reserve the 
coastal trade to Indian companies, that will 
surely reduce competition. 

Q. Your ideas generally are that there 
should be open competition and those who 
have sufficient experience with money are 
likely to succeed? 

A. That is so. 

Sir Jolin Biles. — Q. Do you know much 
about the history of Indian shipping for the 
last 60 years? 

A. I don’t. 

Q. How far back does your Icnowledge 
go? 

.4. My personal knowledge goes back to 
15 years. 

Q. Do you know anything about the 
Canadian and Australian Mercantile 
Marines? 

A. Only from information in the press. 

. Q. Have you given any consideration to 
the relative advantages of an Empire 
Jlercantile Marine versus a large number of 
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similar Mercantile Marines along the 
different sections of the Empire? 

A. It would be much more satisfactory to 

- have one mercantile marine than to have 
them separate and confined only to their 
own spheres. 

Q. Will you tell us why? 

A. If these various sections of the Empire 
are going to confine their Mercantile 
Marines to their own sphere they will have 
different legislation both with regard to 

- ships and the personnel and in case of emer- 
gencies it will be difficult to send them to 
all parts of the world. Our ships on the 
coast could go anywhere. 

Q. Is there any advantage financially to 
the Empire in carrying out such an arrange- 
ment? 

.4. I don’t think there would be. 

Q. Don’t you consider that one big 
organization is better than a lot of small 
ones to the Empire ? 

A. YeSj and it will be more economical to 
run it as on general lines than to divide it 
up into separate factors. 

■ Q. Have you read the Report of the 
Imperial Shipping Committee on deferred 
rebates ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with the finding of the 
Committee ? 

A. More or less; I think it is necessary 
to have some hold if you are giving the 
shippers special facilities and you naturally 
expect the people to whom you give these 
facilities to stand by you. 

Q. Does the Agreement system commend 
itself to you as an alternative? 

4. As an alternative it is not so bad. 

Q. Have you found anybody in Burma 
who wants a change from the deferred rebate 
system to the Agreement system? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you found anybody who has sug- 
gested an alternative system to either of 
these which would effect the same purpose? 
A. I haven’t. 

Q. Do you know of any alternative 
system ? 

.4. I haven’t gone to the length of study- 
ing an alternative. ' 

Q. Do you think there is no alternative 
between holding to the deferred rebate and 
abolishing it? 

A. Beyond having the Agreement system, 
there is no alternative that I know of at 
present. 

Q. The Agreement system is only another 
form of the same thing? 

A. It ia. 


Q. Do you think that- an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine without some deferred rebate 
system would be satisfactorily worked? 

.4. 1 do not think that the deferred rebate 
system would have any effect then. If the 
coastal trade is going to be reserved for 
Indian ships, I do not see why we should 
worry about the deferred rebate system at 
all. 

Q. Don’t jmu think that wicked mono- 
polists would want to get the deferred rebate 
system? 

A. If the Indian companies compete 
among themselves, that would right itself. 
Some guarantee to the steamship company 
that it w’ill have the regular support of the 
people is all that is necessary. 

Q. Don’t you think they would want to 
control persons who break contracts? 

A. I -don’t think so if it is a question of 
rates going so high that Che trade cannot 
stand it. If the rates were pushed up to 
such an extent that the trade could not 
stand it, the rice from Rangoon, for example, 
would not go to the West Coast of India, in 
place of Burma rice the West Coast of India 
would import from Saigon or elsewhere. 

Q. Do you think many shippers would go 
to Indian-owned ships if it were not for 
the deferred rebate system and would they 
have gone during the recent rate-war? 

A. Some of them would go to Indian com- 
panies ; if they get better service they would 
go to that company where they get better 
service. 

Q. Did they do it in the rate-war? 

A. Yes; some of them did in spite of the 
deferred rebate. 

Q. Did many do that? 

A. I can’t say, because they don’t ship 
in their own names. 

Q. The defect in the rebate system is 
said to be that it caused the ruin of the 
Indian companies; that is why I ask you 
if you Icnow of any people who in spite of 
the deferred rebate system went to Indian 
companies. 

.4. Yes; shippers have shipped by Indian 
companies in spite of the deferred rebate 
system. 

Q. In any numbers? 

.4. As far as I know in fair numbers; but 
I have no reliable information to give you. 

Q. Have you experience of the efficiency 
of Indians or Burmans in general in con- 
nection with the work they do? Can you 
tell us for instance how much work a 
Burman will do in relation to a Chinaman? 

A. A Chinaman will do more; I can’t give 
you- the proportion. 

Q. Do you think the difference is very 
great? 
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A. In Singapore, recently I found one 
Chinaman did the work of 4 or 5 clerks 
here, whether Indian or Burman. 

Q. May I call that a determined fact? 

A. Yes, so far as we could make it out. 

Q. Do you think that an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine if started would he as effiicient 
as the present Mercantile Marine? 

A. It is a question of training and of 
whether Indians will develop the desire to 
work for work’s sake as against a question 
of simple gain. 

Q. What do you think is the possibility 
of success of an Indian Mercantile Marine ; 
I mean as successhilly as the present 
Mercantile Marine ? 

A. I can’t give an opinion on t,hat. 

Q. You think you couldn’t say unless it 
is tried? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are the freights in Calcutta and 
Bombay to-day? 

A. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. If the existing coastal ships were 
warned off at the end of five years do you 
think thej' would lose anything? 

A. It is impossible to estimate the loss. 

Q. Assume that legislation is passed re- 
serving the Indian coastal trade for Indian 
ships ■ graduallj’’, say, in five j'ears ; would 
there be any loss to the existing companies 
then ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of what it would be 
in relation to the total capital of the 
companies ? 

.4. I coxildn’t tell. 

Q. Would it be a very small sum? 

A. It woiild be a big amount. If it was 
known that the coastal trade was reserved 
for Indian ships and the existing companies 
are to get out, the vahie of the steamers, 
etc., of the existing companies would drop, 
because they have been specially built for 
this purpose and there might be no use for 
them elsewhere. 

Q. Would it be reasonable for them from 
the owners’ point of view to put in a hig 
claim for loss? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Yoii do not think they would be able to 
get off without loss? 

A, Certainly not. 

Q. Do von know if the Ellerman-Bucknall 
Line trade from here to America? 

A. They do not take much from here; they 
take more stuff from Calcutta. ' 

Q. Do you know anvthing about them? 

A. Not very much. There are several 
lines in that trade; as far as the Ellerman-* 
Bncknalh Line is concerned I don’t think 
they take much from Rangoon, 


Q. Is there any- competition between the 
American lines and the Ellerman lines? 

A. I understand there is. 

Q. How are they getting on? Any chance 
of one swallowing up the other? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do 5 mu know if the services of these 
lines are quite good? 

A. As far as I know there are no com- 
plaints about them. 

Q. Have they any deferred rebate system 
among them? 

A. I understand not. Such systems are 
not allowed according to the American laws. 

Q. Do you think the effect of the deferred 
rebate system is on the whole small? 

A. I think so. 

illr. Jadii Nath Boy. — Q. Is it not a 
legitimate aspiration for the people of India 
to think that they should have their own 
Mercantile Marine? 

A. I can’t sa 3 \ ■ 

Q. You say that India is at present well 
served bj' the existing MercantHe Marine 
and that there is no necessity for a separate 
Indian Mercantile Marine, But the people 
of India think that they should have their 
own jMercantile JMarine in the same way as 
Australia and Canada have. 

A. T don’t know if the people of India 
think so. 

Q. Have j'ou any vast experience of India 
or is .your experience confined to Burma? 

A. I have been in Bombay and Calcutta as 
well. 

Q. Do you think that the people do not 
want to have a Mercantile Marine<»of their 
own ? ' 

A. Here and there have been instances 
where people have asked for it; but I have 
nothing to show that the people as a nation 
want an Indian Mercantile Marine. Only a 
few' people who are connected with the trade 
of the seaports want it. 

(?. You are not in a position to say that 
witli more authority than we can. If they 
desire it, is it not reasonable that thej' 
should be given some protection so that 
Indian shipping might prosper? 

A. The protection would mean increased 
taxation; are the people willing to bear the 
burden of extra taxation? 

Q. "What ■would reservation of the coastal 
trade cost them? 

A. The experience of other countries shows 
that it W'ould cost them a good deal. 

Q. B,y the development of the shipping 
inclustrj'' other industries will be opened up 
and people wall be benefited. Is it not so? 

A. The shipping trade on the coast of 
India, so far as it affects the trade in India 
itself, is very much developed. internal 
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industry of India has not been held back 
for lack of facilities on the coast. 

Q. That is true, but we want Indian com- 
panies to trade on the coast of India. 

A. When a company has served the coast 
for 70 years, is it fair to bring in legislation 
to oust that company and supplant it with 
another new company? 

Q. Because the companies are there for 
several years, therefore Indian companies 
should not come in. Is that your argument? 

A. There are companies already trading. 

Q. The people of the country will not 
therefore be given a chance to trade in their 
own country? 

A. The chance is there. 

Q. If the Legislative Assembly were to 
pass a tax to cover the additional expen- 
diture, would you have any objection? 

.4. That has nothing to do with me. 

Q. You say th,at educated young men of 
India do not appear to show any predilection 
for the career of an officer or an engineer at 
sea. Do you say that from your experience 
of both India and Burma? 

A. Yes. 

Q. One European gentleman told us that 
he received half a dozen applications from 
Indians who Avere ndlling to serve as appren- 
tices, but he had to refuse them as they 
were Indians. Other European companies 
do not care to take Indian apprentices. 

A. If you run a companj’’ and want to 
keep it efficient, you must have a free hand. 
We have got to stick to the people whom 
experience has shown us we can depend on. 

’ Q. How can you say that Indians Avill not 
take to sea unless you give them a chance? 

A. We cannot afford to make an experi- 
ment. 

Q. Therefore it is necessary to have an 
Indian Mercantile Marine which will give a 
chance to Indians. 

A. Possibly if a large number of persons 
come forward Avho are willing to go to sea, 
an experiment might be made. 

Dewan Bahadur T. Bangachariar. — Q. Is 
it not usual for medical practitioners and 
chemists to settle in unhealthy areas? 

A. It is sometimes necessary. 

Q. Both chemists and doctors build their 
business in unhealthy areas? 

A. Yes, they have their business in these 
places also. 

Q. Would it not be unfair if you do not 
improve health conditions and thus prevent 
disease from spreading? 

A. Take the Panama Canal for instance. 
It has been turned into a healthy port and it 
has increased tremendously since. Even 
though the health conditions' of the world 


have improved, there are more medical prac- 
titioners now than before. 

Q. Not if you improve health conditions? 

A. Improving the health conditions will 
not affect the business. 

Q. If Government takes measures to 
improve health conditions, doctors will not 
suffer ? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Has not Lancashire speciallj’^ built up 
her industry to supply all the needs of 
Indians ? 

A. I believe it is so. 

Q. If India develops her cloth manufactur- 
ing industry, then it will be at the expense 
of Lancashire? 

A. Not necessarilj'. 

Q. If the Indian consumption is met from 
the Indian looms, then will not Lancashire 
suffer? 

.4. The consumption is going up all the 
time. Some people will prefer English cloth 
and some others the Indian cloth. If India 
can supply good articles, it can always find 
a market for its commodities. 

Q. The establishment of industries in 
countries Avhich used to receive its supply 
from foreign countries will always act as a 
drawback upon the industries of the parti- 
cular foreign country which supplied its 
wants ? 

.4. I do not think it necessarily follows. 
Perhaps it may affect it for some time. 

Q. Will that not be a reason for compen- 
sating that nation which used to supply the 
commodities ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. AVhat percentage of the coastal trade 
is now in the hands of the B. I.? 

A. I have seen it stated as 80 per cent. 

Q. Can YOU send us figures showing the 
profit and loss of the B. I. for the past 
several years? 

A. I think I have to apply to the head 
office for their permission. 

Q. What is the lowest pay which a 
European enjoys in your company? 

A. T am afraid I cannot tell you offhand. 

Q. What is the highest pay that an 
Indian enjoys in your company either on the 
shins or on the shore? 

.4. The highest pay I believe is in the 
Calcutta office. 

Q. I suppose you recognise that the 
development of the Indian mercantile 
marine means' loss to the B. I.? 

A. Possibly so, if they are not alloAved 
to trade on the coast by law. 

Q. Does that fact in any way affect your 
views on the point? 

A. Naturally it does. We are not 
philanthropists. Nobody wants to lose. It is 
not good for the nation. ^ 
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Q. Much more so if individuals are con- 
cerned ? 

Q. You believe in open competition under 
equal conditions? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not believe in unequal com- 
petition ? 

A. No. 

Q. Supposing Japan with her resources 
competed Avith you iu^ the coastal trade, 
Avould you have any objection? 

A. We will fight them in the best way. 

Q. The Japanese did try to come in? 

A. They came in very much during the 
War. 

Q. Has not the B. I. entered into an 
agreement Avith them? 

A. There may be an agreement in the 
trade of India Avith Japan. 

Q. Have not the B. I. and the Japanese 
lines come to an arrangement regarding 
trading on the Indian coast? 

.4. I do not know. 

Q. In the course of 10 years can you not 
divert the B. I. coastal trade olseAvhere? 

/I. It is impossible to forecast. 

Q. I quite understand the po.ssibility of 
future loss in business; but I think any 
present loss can be avoided? 

A. I do 2 iot see how it could. 

Q. Supposing your steamers are bought if 
they are seaAvorthy and useful, Avill you lose 
even then? 

.4. What are the new companies going to 
pay us for the good will and hard'AVork of 
the last 70 years. 

Q. You have been repaid over and over 
again your capital. Of course there is no 
agreement that one compaiiy should ahvays 
carry on trade Avith India? 

.4. No. 

Q. As a matter of fact it is only tAVO 
companies that are at present running the 
coastal trade. It is not as if Ave are con- 
cerned with many companies. That makes 
all the difference, is it not? 

.4. I do not see hoAV that alters the situa- 
tion. It is all the same Avhether there is 
one company or 100 companies on the coastal 
trade. 

Q. If it is not a gold mine but very hard 
Avork, what is the harm done to you if you 
divert your capital invested in the coastal 
trade of India to some other business? 

A. If you suddenly sAvitch off shipping 
AA'hich has been bAiilt by years and years of 
hard Avork, what Avill you find to your hand 
Avaiting for your capital and experience and 
to give work to your innumerable employees? 

0. If any industry is developed is that a 
reason for any country to establish her own 


industries for ever in that country? If 
America Avas supplied Avith British ships 
then America should not develop her ship- 
ping. Is that the idea? 

.4. America Ls quite a different country. 

Q. If the countries are different you 
recognise the right of each country to de- 
velop her OAvn industries? 

.4, Yes. 

Q. NotAvithstanding the fact that the 
existing interests Avill bo affected? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you grant the same right to the 
self-governing dominions?” Supposing Aus- 
tralia felt she should have her own shipping 
do j'ou not alloAV her? 

.4. She has done it already and has badly 
burnt her fingers. 

Q. What is the difference betAVeen Canada, 
India and Australia? 

A. If the people of India Avajit to go in 
for the shipping industr 3 % bj’ all means let 
them do so. We only Avant to put up for 
their information the disastrous experience 
of other countries. 

Q. Do you think the Australians acted 
fairly in enacting the laAv prohibiting English 
ships from trading on the coast? 

.4. I have not studied that question. 

Q. Assuming for a moment that the people 
of the country do Avant to have a mercantile 
marine of their own, Avhich proposition of 
course j'ou den 3 ', Avould that alter your 
vieAV? 

.4. It would alter my vieAv to this extent, 
namol 3 ’ that the country cannot afford it, 

Q. Would it be right for the Government 
to step in and compl 3 ’' Avith such a demand? 

A. If it is satisfied that the country is 
going to have more efficient service, tlien the 
Government Avould bo justified in advising 
the people to go in for the industry. 

Q. Service bA’ its own people e\’en if less 
efficient is ahvaA's considered good in every 
country. .As an Englishman, you would 
alAva 3 's prefer service by an Englishman, eA'en 
if it is less efficient than that of another, say 
a German? 

.4. Possibly’. 

Q. Efficiency is purely’ a comparatiA’e term. 
At that rate avo avUI have to be at the mercy 
of the most efficient nation. I Avant y’ou to 
look at the qtiestion from that point of 
view. Efficiency of serA’ice is not to be the 
sole test? 

A. You form a part of Avhat is the most 
efficient nation. You sometime before tried 
to make out an analogy’ in connection with 
the cotton mills. 

Q. I dare say you,look Avith abhorrence on 
the countervailing duty’ put on cotton in 
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Bombay. - Do you not agree that it was 
imposed to protect Lancashire? . 

.4. I cannot say so. 

Q. In the people’s interests, you have 
sometimes got to he unfair? 

A. That is purely ethical. 

Q. You cannot act upon purely ethical 
teachings when you are dealing with national 
problems. I suppose you recognise that? 

A. I do not recognise that. 

Q. IVhat is the connection between the 
B. I. and the British navy? Do you mean 
to say they are identical? 

A. The British navy is there to protect 
any British company. Not necessarily the 
B. I. 

Q. It has as much reason to protect the 
Indian mercantile marine, has it not? 

A. Yes,, it has. 

Q. Why do you refer to the protection 
afforded by the British navy as a ground for 
continuing the present state of affairs? 

A. It is in answer to the question whether 
the situation at present is satisfactory or not 
that I have referred to the British navy. 
We give it as one of the reasons for saying 
that the situation is satisfactory. 

Q. You said that Australia and Canada 
had been for some time running their own 
mercantile marine? Do you refer to the 
State owned ships? 

A. I do not know how much the people had 
to do with it and how much the Government 
had to do with it. Anyway it is the Govern- 
ment that did the whole thing. 

Q. The loss you speak of in para. 2 of your 
answ'er. does it refer to the coastal trade of 
Australia carried on by her own mercantile 
marine or by the State owned ships? 

A. By the State owned ships. 

Q. That would stand on a footing different 
S^from that of helping the people to develop 
'their own mercantile marine? 

A. Anyhow the State has to pay one way 
or the other. Whether it is direct loss by the 
State running the steamer or loss by others 
running the steamer, it does not matter. 

Q. Bounties are not on the same footing 
as bare losses? 

.4. Possibly not. 

Q. Your objection to the reservation of the 
coastal trade is that it will affect vested 
interests ? 

A. Naturally one interested in the busi- 
ness will objcict. That is not’ the sole objec- 
tion. 

Q. What are the other objections? 

A. Eeservation would tend to make a 
monopoly. It will eliminate the tramp 
steamers which compete with the existing 
Companies. It is liable to tend to the 
increase of rates. 


Q. What is your objection to partial reser- 
vation, say 50 per cent. ? 

.4. Reservation whether partial tr whole 
is always bad. 

Q. The other 50 per cent, will be put up 
for competition. Will that not do? Your 
objection will not hold good in such a case? 

.4. You may say a small proportion of my 
objection is removed. 

Q. You have not heard any complaints in 
Rangoon about the deferred rehate system? 

.4. No. 

Q. Is the Trades Association in Rangoon 
a fairly responsible body? 

.4. I have no information on the point. 

Q. Would you be surprised to hear that 
the Secretary of that association described 
the deferred rebate system as detrimental to 
trade ? 

A. I would not be surprised. 

Q. Is it not a faot that the rebates for 
some shippers accumulate to as high an 
amount as 70,000 rupees? 

A. They must run to a fairly large 
amount. 

Q. If they stand to lose it, they cannot 
easily make up their minds to take to other 
shippers ? 

A. That atis as a deterrent. 

Q. Do you look at the deferred rebate 
system from the point of the ship-owner or 
the shipper or both? 

A. From the point of view of both. 

Q. Don’t you think that acts as a deter- 
rent for new companies coming into 
existence ? 

.4. Yes, it does; any one will protect his 
own trade. ’ 

Q. From that point of view is it not more 
beneficial to the ship-owners? 

A. It makes conditions stable from the 
point of view of shippers also. The shipper 
has fixity of rates and he need not fear an 
outsider coming in and making a mess of 
the whole trade. 

Q. How would you like the deferred rebate 
system to be removed five years hence? 

A. I would not like it at all. 

Q. Given similar opportunities, do you 
think that the Indians are competent to dis- 
charge their duties in the same way as you 
• do? 

A. They might do. 

Q. Are you aware that the British India 
and the Asiatic refused to take Indian 
apprentices because they did not like that 
Indian youths should associate with Engli!5h 
lads ? 

.4. I do not know. But the sailoring life 
is a very rough life and I do not know how 
the Indian youths would like it. 

Q. Do not the lascars go through the 
rough life? 
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A. But the lascars are not people of high 
education. 

Q. The wireless operators and others go 
through a rough life on board the ship? 

A. That is quite different altogether. 

Q. I suppose you will admit that the 
Indian j'outh has not yet been given an 
opportunity? 

A. I do not suppose he has been. 

Q. I suppose you have no objection to give 
him a trial? 

A. That is not for me to say. 

Q. How is it that even on shore you have 
not given high appointments to Indians? 
You said there were no persons occupying 
responsible posts? 

A. I suppose they have not been tried 
either. 

Q. Why not try the scores of men who 
have got University education? Is it not a 
fact that there is a natural tendency to 
employ Britishers ? 

. A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think it is the natural 
aspiration of the Indians to have a mercan- 
tile marine of their own so that they may 
get higher appointments? 

/I. That is quite natural. 

Q. I suppose you recognise the justice of 
that? I hope you would help in building 
opportunities of that sort? 

A. If they want it. 

Q. Is there any reason to suppose that 
they do not want it? 

A. Only a small section ask for it. 

Q. You doubt the proposition that the 
people of India want to have a mercantile 
marine? ‘ How can we satisfy you? Is it by 


a written request from all the 300 millions> 
of people?. Will it satisfy j'ou if all the 
English and the vernacular papers say that 
the people of India want a mercantile- 
marine of their own? 

A. Boys of good family and sound educa- 
tion must come forward and ask for train- 
ing. 

Q. If there is a firm which would take 
them, they would come forward. But 
knowing that the English companies do not 
take them how can you expect them to- 
come forward? 

A. They can go to Indian firms such as the 
Scindia. 

Q. Scindia came into existence the other 
day and they have already thken about a 
dozen apprentices. 

A. Let us see how the acheme works 
out. 

Q. If a particular trade is in the hands 
of a particular people, then - they have- 
naturally got-'a partiality for their own men. 
You cannot-xay that the Indian youths had 
a fair chance till now. 

4. If they wanted to go to sea, they could 
have gone home and got themselves trained. 

Q. If those who flourish on Indian trade- 
refuse to take Indian youths do you expect 
them to be taken in a country 8,000 miles 
away? If those who are indebted to the 
Indians refuse, do you think it is fair to ask 
other people to take them? 

4. I do not say that. If they had been 
anxious, they could have found their way 
into some firm and could have trained them- 
selves eventually to become officers. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 53. 

Lieutenant-Commander W. G. HORLEY, R.I.M., Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor to 

Government of Burma, Rangoon. 

Written statement, dated the 27th August 1923. 


Q. 1. I am of the opinion that were a 
return taken of Indian Shipping (Steam) it 
would be found that the tonnage was small 
and composed principally of old and out- 
of-date vessels. Under these circumstances 
together with the fact that Indian shipping 
is a comparatively new departure the present 
condition could only be considered unsatis- 
factory. 

Q. 2. Inexperiehce, inefficient manage- 
ment, possibly lack of capital, and the usual 
difficulties of a beginner when starting to 
compete against old established concerns. 

Q. 3. By providing modern vessels, and 
until the industry is satisfactorily developed, 


European assistance should be taken advantage 
of both as regards the business management 
and the upkeep of the ships themselves. 

Q. 4. No. 

Q. 6. Legislation should be intx-oduced to 
make deferred rebates illegal and to fix the 
minimum rates for freight and Indian passen- 
gers. 

Q. IS. I am of the opinion that the Indian 
coasting trade should be reserved for British 
and British Indian Shipping. 

Q. 19. Obviously this would tend to assist 
development of the Indian Mercantile Marine 
as it would eliminate foreign competition. - 

Q. 20. Yes. 
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Q. 21. General cargo and Passenger vessels 
from 2,000 to 8,000 tons gross. 

Q. 22. With the exception of rivercraft, I 
consider that Indian Mercantile Marine 
Vessels should be buUt in the United Kingdom 
on the grounds of cheapness and efficiency. I 
do not recommend that Government Dock- 
yards should be developed or established for 
this purpose. 

Q. 23. There is a considerable amount of 
rivercraft and small wooden sailing ships 
built in India and Burma, but practically 
no sea-going steamers ; and engines and boilers 
for the former are invariably obtained from 
the United Kingdom or abroad. 

Q. 2i. Owing to lack of material, climatic 
conditions and the temperament of the people 
of this country, I do not consider that ship- 
building and .marine engine construction will 
ever assume any great importance, particularly 
with Indian supervision only, and the position 
will in my opinion remain more or less as at 
present, i.e., building Hulls for Eivercraft and 
fitting them with Engines and Boilers obtained 
from abroad. 

I am of the opinion that wooden ship build- 
ing (sailing ships) should not be encouraged 
Rs the demand for these ships has practically 
ceased to exist. There are a number of 
wooden sailing ships, several built since the 
Armistice, lying idle at Eangoon, and have 
proved a great loss to their owners. 

Q. 59. Owing to the arduous nature of the 
duties performed by a Marine Engineer, I 
do not think any considerable number of the 
J’ouths of this country are likely to be desirous 
of following the sea in the capacity of 


Engineers in the Mercantile Marine and fewer 
still after they have realised by experience- 
what the life involves. 

Q. 60. (a) They should serve an appren- 

ticeship of not less than 5 years with^ a 
reputed firm in the making or repairing of 
Marine Engines, they should also attend 
Technical Schools in the evenings. 

(1)) This future employment would depend 
on supply and demand. 

(c) Should be left to private enterprise in 
India. 

Q. 61. Facilities for further study by Gov- 
ernment I do not consider necessary. 

Q. 62. Sufficient practical training to 
apprentices to enable them to become fit to 
take up the duties of a Junior Marine 
Engineer can be obtained at the larger Work- 
shops where Marine Engines are made or- 
repaired. 

Q. 63. I am not aware of any schools,, 
colleges or institutes in the ports of India 
which have a special class for Marine 
Engineering, but no doubt special classes could 
bo armnged, if there were sufficient students 
forthcoming. 

Q. 65. As the entries would be small, 
probably not more than 1 or 2 annually, I 
do not consider that Government should give- 
any facilities to enable suitable candidates to* 
serve their apprenticeship, but that their 
parents should send them to the United King- 
dom either to Engineering Firms or to com- •' 
pete with British boys for entry as an- 
apprentice in the Eoyal Government Dock- 
yard. 


Oral evidence, Eangoon, the Sih January 1924. 


President . — ^Before we begin, I would like 
to assure you that there is no necessity for you 
to answer any questions that are outside your 
province^ or that you would rather not answer. 
If we criticize any of your statements, I hope 
you will imderstand that it is only done with 
a view to obtain information. 

Q. How many years have you been in 
India? 

A. Nearly 21, of which 18 years have been 
spent in the Eoyal Indian Marine. 

Q. You have had considerable experience 
In engine rooms in ships and personnel? 

A. Yes. 

^ Q. Supposing the Government of India pro- 
vided facilities for educating Indians, do you 
think there is, any reason why Indians should 
not rise up to the position of Engineers in 
charge of ships? 


A. It all depends oh what class you select 
for training. I think the better class of Indian- 
with education would not be very keen to 
become an Engineer. It is a very hard life 
and I think he is more suitable for other 
lines. Personally I would not myself go 
through it again, not the first, ten years of it 
anyway. 

Q. Supposing he still wanted to go to sea, 
is there any reason why he should not be- 
trained ? 

A. Not at all. ^ 

Q. In your position as Marine Surveyor,, 
do you have to survey all classes of ships,. 
British as well as Indian? 

A. We don’t have great experience in survey- 
ing sea-going vessels, because there is no- 
dry dock here; we get mostly partial surveys 
here, not full surveys. I have had over -1- 
years’ experience of full sui-veys at Calcutta. 
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compete with British shipping in the coastal 
trade ? 

^1. i don’t see why Indian ships should 
aiot get freights and passengers as the British 
ships.. 

. Q.. Won’t the competition of the well 
established companies give them preference? 

• A. If your ships are as good and they are 
u ell run and managed, I do not see any reason 
n_hy they, should not prove successful. 

‘ Q. The. British companies have a large 
capital and they can afford tq lose? 

A. There is plenty of money in India. 

Q. You consider that new Indian companies 
would be able to compete with well established 
companies ? 

A. I do not see why they should not if they 
are well managed. 

■ 0. In your answer to Q. 24 you say that 
owing to lack of material, climatic conditions 
and the temperament of the people of this 
country, you do not consider that shipbuilding 
and marine engine construction w'ill ever 
assume any great importance, particularlj' with 
Indian supervision only. But we do not object 
t(j' European supervision. 

A". I do not think that Indians have an 
aptitude for this industry I think they are 
more suitable for other professions. It would 
be a very hard life, in a hot climate. India 
is not, I think, a suitable coxmtry to take up 
this Industry on a large scale. 

Q. In Calcutta at least there is a good deal 

• of Indian labour. 

A. They only do repair work; I don't think 
we will get beyond that. 

Q. But Indians are used to^hard climate, 
aren’t they? 

A. Hard work is another thing. Indians 
by virtue of their custom are not used to do 


diriy work; while the boy from home will 
do it. It is purely a matter of teiuporuineiit. 

Q. But Indians go about to other countries 
in large numbers. I have two of my own 
relations in England; my nephew is stud\iiig 
for Mechanical Engineering at homo. " ° 

A. If he goes to England ’he is all light „ 
but out here he will not oven carry his tools 
with him. That is why I said that by tem-^ 
perament he is not fitted for this industry. 

Q. But are not they changing now? 

-.1. In my experience I have seen that they 
do not stick to it. After serving an appren- 
ticeship of two years, they leave it. That is 
mj' experience. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. I think in reply to 
a question asked by Mr. Kangachariar jou 
stated that you did not consider yourself 
qualified, to reply to his question. You aie 
an Engineer and no doubt a very capable 
Engineer, but you have had no business 
training. 

A. That is so. 

Q. What I wanted to point out was that 
this discussion about the deferred rebates and 
minimum rates of freight, etc., is a very' 
technical affair from the business man’s 
point of view. 

A. Yes. 

Q. So you have not paid much attention to 
some of these questions to enable you to give 
an opinion on those outside Engineering or the 
employment of Engineers. 

A. That is my impression. 

Q. Without going deeply into aU the ques- 
tions you have merely given your opinion in 
your statement from an Engineering point of 
\ iew. 

A. Yes. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 54. 

MAUNG SA DUN, Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C., of the firm of Messrs. BA DUN and LEONG, Advocates. 

Rangoon. , 

Written statement, dated the 8th January 1924. 


Q. 1. The present condition of shipping 
industry is most deplorable. Attempts have 
been made by the Indians in several parts 
of the country to start shipping concerns but 
they ended in disaster owing (1) to competi- 
tion with existing Companies, (2) for want of 
Government support. 

Q. 4. I am of strong opinion that there 
should be State aid and the aid should be given 
in all possible ways (1) by means of bounties, 
(2) by reservation of coastal trade, (3) by any 
other methods which will keep non-indigenous 


companies from entering unhealthy competi- 
tion outside the reserved area. 

Q. 5 and 6. Immediate legislation is neces- 
sary to put doivn the scandal of the deferred 
rebate system. The ruinous effect of this 
system is too plain to people in Burma where 
the indigenous Burmese boat owners are 
placed at an unfair disadvantage owing to the 
competition by the European Companies. 

Q. 44. As the Burman who has mixed up 
with Indians and Chinamen settled down in 
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Burma, I am of firm opinion that the response 
to serve as officers from the educated youn^ 
men of these communities would he very 
encouraging. The fact that at present there 
is no possibility for training and no opening 
for service in the mercantile marine force 
young men to overcrowd the other professions. 

Q. 46 and 47. The Government should 
establish a training ship as a first step and a 
number of training ships later on as the 
demands increase. 

Q. 48. Substantial scholarships should be 
given by the Government to cadets who 
desire to undergo training in England. In 


fact the Indians and Burmans still possess 
maritime instincts of their ancestors and 
despite all obstacles due to entry of foreign 
competitors they still carry on in a humble 
way the coastal maritime trade. In view of 
the growing consciousness of the people it is 
desirable that the Government and the 
Britishers should respond to national aspira- 
tion and establish a mercantile marine in 
India. Burmans while advocating provincial 
autonomy for Burma will never try to break 
away from India on matters of common 
interest which are for the well-being of both 
the countries. 


Oral evidence, Rangoon, dated the 9th January 1924. 


Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar presided. 

Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar . — This 
committee has been formed with the object of 
eliciting information so as to advise the 
Government of India how best to start an 
Indian mercantile marine. If we ask you 
any questions which you consider objection- 
able, you need not answer them.. 

Q. You are a Member of the Burma Legis- 
lative Council? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Are you a member of the Corporation? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Have you been taking interest in public 
matters ? 

A. Yes, for the past 14 years. 

Q. You were called to the Bar in England? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have opportunities of knowing the 
views of Burmans in public matters? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that if opportunities are 
given the Burmans will take advantage of 
the mercantile marine? 

.1. Y^'es, I think young Burmans will come 
forward. 

Q. Were any attempts made by the 
Burmans to start shipping companies? 

.4. As far as river running steamers are 
concerned attempts were made by the 
Burmans. 

Q. Did they succeed? 

A. They all failed on account of competi- 
tion. 

• Q. You are of opinion that State aid and 
State protection ^ould he given for the 
development of the Indian mercantile 
marine? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You advocate reservation of the coas^l 
trade? 

A. Yes, to a certain extent. I do not want 
to shut out foreign shipping altogether. 


Q. You advocate partial reservation of the 
coastal trade? 

-4. Yes, I will have partial reservation at 
first, then after the mercantile marine is 
fully developed, I will have wholesale reserva- 
tion. 

Q. Li answer to questions 5 and 6, you 
say : The ruinous effect of the deferred 
rebate system is too plain to people in Bunna 
where the indigenous Burmese boat owners 
are placed at an unfair disadvantage owing 
to the competition by the European com- 
panies. Is it your opinion that, the 
evil effects of the deferred rebate system are 
keenly felt by those interested in trade. 

A. Before the Flotilla Company came into 
existence the Burmans had very good busi- 
ness in boat building and transport. On 
account of competition from the Flotilla 
Company the Burman business died out. If 
the goods are once shipped in country boats, 
then such shippers are not allowed space in 
the Flotilla boats. 

Q. If opportunities are given you think that 
'educated Burmans will get themselves 
trained for the marine service? 

-4. We are a seafaring people all along 
the coast. If opportunities are given, young 
Burmans will surely avail of the same. Not- 
withstanding * lack of opportunities, the 
Burmans are still carrying on the trade in 
small country crafts. These crafts are not 
like the catamarans of Southern India but 
still they carried coconuts from here to the 
Andamans and Nicobars. 

Q. Do you know the class of people who 
are recruited as ofiicers in British ships? 
They do not actually belong to the sailoring 
class. They are recruited from what you call 
educated middle class people. Are there in 
Burma educated middle class youths who are 
likely to take to a seafaring life? 


A, If good opportunities are given, they 
win easily come forward. The same idea 
(Prevailed in the army. They said that middle 
■class people would not come forward. But 
when the regiment was raised, plenty ' of 
people came forward especially for the Jame- 
•dar and the Subedar class. We raised four 
xegimeuts here instead of one. 

Q. In Burma you are in a peculiarly ad- 
vantageous position because you have no caste 
■system and there are no difiSculties in the 
way of dining? 

.'1. In the last war a Burman regiment 
was engaged in the Mesopotamian campaign 
and they were described as the best fighting 
unit in the whole army. Because they had 
no caste prejudices, they adapted themselves 
to their surrounding circumstances. 

Q. You are firmly of opinion that oppor- 
tunity being given, the Burmans are likely 
±0 avail themselves of it and get themselves 
trained as officers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In order to induce them to come for- 
ward, you think there should be openings for 
their future employment, in case they get 
themselves trained? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing on financial grounds, only one 
training ship is ■ started in the first instance 
and the same located in Bombay or Calcutta, 
do you think Burman youths will take ad- 
vantage of the training ship and get them- 
selves trained? 

A. As a rule the Burman does not like to 
get out of his country. His life is much easier 
here than elsewhere. Unless the Burman is 
pushed out he will not go to distant places. 

Q. Y^ou prefer to have one training ship 
here instead of going to Bombay? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is said that for -training actual ex- 
perience at sea is necessary. Bangoon is only 
a river port? 

A. There are other ports like Bassein, 
Akyab where the training ship may be started. 

Q. Supposing it is not possible on account 
cf financial considerations to have more than 
one ship in the beginning, do you think the 
Burmans will take advantage of it? 

A. If scholarships are provided, the Bur- 
mans would take advantage of the training 
ship. 

Q. If a training ship is started in India, 
do you think there is any necessity to give 
scholarships to enable young men to go to 
England? 

A. If you can have complete training here 
so much the better. 

Q. Your suggestion is that in case it is not 
possible to provid3 training ship here, you 


;nust institute scholarships and enable boys 
to go to England for training? 

A. Yes, that is my idea. Probably by 
going out to England, they will have better 
opportunities of learning. 

Q. What do you think of this statement : 
The Burmans will not take to a sea-faring 
life so long as they have no opportunities of 
learning work on ships owned by Burmans? 

A. I do not think it is a correct representa- 
tion of the Burman opinion. They will take 
to sea-faring life so long as they are treated 
kindly. 

Q. W'hat do you think of this statement : 
The close association which life on ship board 
entails combined with the Burmese dislike 
of working in subordination to, or in company 
.with Indians, renders it probable that 
Burmans wiU take no advantage of facilities 
which are afforded by Government for the 
encouragement of an Indian mercantile 
marine. Is this a correct representation of 
the Burman view? 

A. I do not think it is a correct rei^resenta- 
tion of the Burman view. The Burman as I 
have already said is a very adaptable sort 
of man. He will take to any work provided 
he is treated kindly. 

Q. If such a statement is made by anybody, 
then you say that it is made in ignorance of 
the true feelings of the Burmans? 

A. They never consulted us; that state- 
ment might have been drawn purely from 
their own imagination. 

Q. You recognise that if State aid were 
given in the shape of bounties for the develop- 
ment of the Indian mercantile marine, that 
will mean taxation. 

A. Yes. • 

Q. It has been stated that as the Burman 
is not likely to take advantage of the Indian 
i.iercantile marine, he would object to pay 
any taxes for the purpose? What do you 
think of this statement? 

A. We are prepared to pay our fair share 
so long as we get a proper return for our 
jiTioney. We object to taxation because rve 
consider that our province was very unfairly 
treated by the Meston Committee. They 
took away a lot of our money with a very 
small return for us. 

Q. You are willing to bear a fair proportion 
of the burden in case a burden is thought 
necessary ? 

A. Yes, we are willing to pay our propor- 
tionate share. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You said that the 
Burmans started trade in river steamers but 
they did not succeed? 

■i"!. Yes. 

Q. Was it owing to keen competition from 
the established companies? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Did they not fail to succeed from ^Yant 
of sufficient capital? 

A. No. You may have sufficient capital 
but in the long run you may not be^ able to 
stand against the crushing competition. I 
myself travelled in one of these river boats. 
The passenger fare in the Maubine route was 
reduced from Rs. 1-4-0 to Re. 0-5-0. Conse- 
quently the Burman boats cannot compete 
with them for any lengtli of time. They 
naturally continued their business for 2 or 3 
months and then wound up. 

Q. How did the established companies 
gain such a strong position? When were they 
started? 

A, They started many years ago. They 
were running the steamers before the British 
occupation up to the frontier towns and now 
after the British occupation they run their 
steamers up to Bhamo which is 800 miles up. 
They are supported by the Government with 
mail subsidies. 

Q. Supposing the position was reversed, 
supposing the river companies were owned 
by Burmans and supposing the British com- 
panies came along and tried to come into the 
trade, I take it that the established Burman 
companies would fight against the British 
companies coming into their trade? That is 
a business proposition? 

A. That is a hypothetical proposition. 

Q. From the business point of view, you 
can understand that in any line of business, 
j'ou will fight. against a new comer trying to 
get into your business? 

A. It would be natural from the business 
point of view. At any rate the existing com- 
panies have no right of monopoly and they 
should not retain the monopoly. If equal 
opportunities are given the Burman com- 
panies can stand on their own legs. Subsidy 
should be given to the Burman companies 
fio the same extent as they are given to 
English companies. 

Q. Did Burmans ever try to start a com- 
pany to carry on ocean-going trade? 

A. No. We have only our sea-going boats. 

Q. Can you tell me why they did not start? 

A. You can only go back on history. In 
the early days we had wooden shipping. 
After the advent of steel ships, wooden ships 
became out of use, because transport was 
much easier and quicker in steamships than 
in wooden ships. 

Q. At the time when this change took place 
from wooden to steel ships, there was nothing 
to prevent the Burmans from going into the 
shipping business? 

A. It must be recognised that the country 
changed hands from the Burman rule 'to the 
British rule. 


Q. The British did not impose any restric- 
tions on enterprising Burmans from starting 
ocean-going shipping business, say, 50 years 
ago? • 

A. You cannot start a shipping company 
in a few years’ time. That will have _^to be 
built up in a series of years. There' were 
wars in Burma from 182-1 to 1885 and how 
can you expect shipping industry to be revived 
in Burma. 

Q. You said in reply to Mr. Eangachariar 
that the Burmans take a lively interest in the 
starting of an Indian mercantile marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In what u'ay ivould they like to parti- 
cipate in the Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. I should like to know from which point 
of view you look upon the mercantile marine. 
Ls it from the point of view of the interest- 
in trade, or of the shipping itself or of em- 
ployment to Indian including Burmans in the 
shippijrg trade. 

Q. If Burmans are e.vpected to contribute 
towards the cost of starting a mercantile 
marine, you consider that Burmans should 
be given an opportunity to start shipping 
companies just in the same way as Indians? 

A. If we are given the same kind of 
benefits, then wo will participate in the 
Indian mercantile marine. 

Q. You object to the deferred rebate 
system? Have you any practical experience 
of the system? 

A. The traders with whom I come in con- 
tact have complained about the disadvantages 
of the deferred rebate system. 

Q. Those who complained to you, were they 
would-be shipowners or actual shqjpers? 

A. Both shippers and shipowners have com- 
plained. 

Q. One witness told the committee that the 
deferred rebate system was for some time 
abolished on the Rangoon-Madras route and 
that the shippers afterwards came on deputa- 
tion and asked that the' rebate system should 
be revived? 

A. Unless 4he steamers are run regularly 
o” at fixed time the shippers will suffer. 
Probably for that reason the shippers might 
have asked for a revival of the rebate system. 
But if other lines of steamers run regularly, 
then this system may not help the shippers. 

Q. Then I take it that you recognise that 
the rebate system is not all one sided? 

A. If you have a monopoly, then this 
system is. one sided. If the rival company 
is a small company, then also it is one sided. 

Q. 1 am talking from the point of view of 
the shipper. The shipper gets benefit under 
the rebate system? 
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A. The shipper will be in a precarious posi- 
tion if ha wants to ship his goods by another 
line of steamers. 

Q. I take it the shipper wants regular 
service? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said in reply to Mr. Eangachariar 
that given suitable opportunities, the Burman 
youths will coma forward to bo trained as 
officers for the Indian mercantile marine? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. You include Burma in the Indian 
mercantile marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If a training ship is started at Bombay 
you think that Burmans may not go all the 
way to Bombay' to get themselves trained 
there? 

.•1. On account of the distance, very few 
Burmans will go there. But if a training 
ship is started in Rangoon, then they will 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Q. Is it because they lead an easier life 
here? 

A. Yes; notwithstanding the perils of the 
sea, our sea-faring population would go to 
foreign places if they find it lucrative and they 
have an easy time. 

Q. But if they wouldn’t go to Bombay 
because they find an easier life in Burma, 
do you think they would go in sea-going 
vessels? 

-1. At any rate for qualifying tiiorasolvcs to 
become Officers in an Indian Mercantile 
Marine, I think they would ’go. 

Q. You are of opinion tliey would come 
forward to go to sea? 

A. Yes, although not in large numbers. 

Q. The sea profession is not lucrative. 

A. Some young men would like to go even 
then. As a matter of fact one of my cousins 
ran away from home and joined one of the 
Bibby lines and after a year or two he joined 
one of the American lines. 

Q. He was moved by a spirit of enterprise? 

A. Yes, by an adventurous spirit. 

Q. Do you think that ocean-going ships 
could bo built m Rangoon or anywhere near 
Rangoon? 

A. It is a question of whether you can get 
iron and coal. 

Q. Presupposing you could get iron and 
coa\ say from Bengal, do you think that 
Burman labour could bo trained to build 
ships? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think they would take an 
interest in it? 

A. Yes; you will see that most of the 
Burmese country boats are manned by Bur- 
mans. 

Q. I am talking of shipbuilding. 


A. There are a lot of skilled artisans and 
mechanics in the Flotilla Company, 

Q. Are they all Burmans? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I thought a lot of them came from 
other countries? 

A. The other manual labourers come from 
other countries, but the carpenters, mecha- 
nics and fitters are most of them Burmans, 

Q. Are there any Chinese? 

-•1. There are a certain number of Chinese; 
Chinese are now displacing Burmans in car- 
pentry work, but still there are a good many 
Burman carpenters in tlie Flotilla and other 
companies. 

Q. Regarding the cost of establishing an 
Indian Mercantile Marine, are you of opinion 
that Burmans would assist to find the money 
i*' they had a fair share in the Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine? 

A. That is the position. 

Q. Do you recognize that Government 
bounties to start an Indian Mercantile Marine 
might prove to be extremely costly? 

A. I recognize that fact. 

Mr. Jadii Nath Roy. — Q. In your reply to 
Q. ~i you refer to the competition of the 
Euiopean companies and therefore you want 
piotection and State aid? 

,■1. Y’es; that can be done by legislation. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved, there 
will bo no competition with the well estab- 
lished companies; that will give some pro- 
tection for Indian and Burmese companies 
tc be floated? 

.'1. Yes; that will give us opportunities to 
grow. 

Q. Would you then recommend the reser- 
vation of the coastal trade? 

jI. '^nly to a certain extent; I do not want 
to oust the British companies. 

Q. But the British companies can engage 
themselves in the foreign trade. 

A. I have already stated that I am agree- 
able to partial reservation. 

Q. What do you mean by partial reserva- 
tion? 

A. Reservation of some routes. 

Q. So that the Indian Mercantile Marine 
may' grow gradually. 

A. Yes; for instance, I do not want to 
reserve the line between Rangoon and 
Calcutta, but as for as the coast is concerned, 
re.servation may be made between Calcutta 
and Chittagong, Chittagong and Akyab and 
other places. 

Q. Do you think that by reservation there 
will be some restriction of facilities which are 
now enjoyed between India and Burma? 

A. As far as Burma and India are con- 
cerned, by partial reservation there would not 
be much restriction in facilities. 

% yi 
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Q. You think that Indian and Burmese 
ccmpanies that would be formed wouid keep 
up the facilities? 

A. Yes, they will. 

Q. The deferred rebate sj'stem restricts the 
power of the shippers to ship by the new 
Indian companies. Is that not so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In reply to Q. 44 you say that “ as a 
Burman who has mixed up with Indians and 
Chinaman settled down in Burma I am of 
opinion that the response to serve as officers 
fiom the educated young men of these com- 
munities would be very encouraging.” Don’t 
you think that gradually your oum country- 
men would also come forward for training? 

A. Yes; my own countrymen would be 
coming forward if they are given facilities 
and opportunities. 

Q. At present they have not taken to this 
line, because they are only taken as lascars 
b;y British companies and your people do not 
find it sufficiently remunerative? 

A. Our labourers are earning more than 
what lasoars can get. 

Q. So there is no sufficient inducement for 
them to take to such posts? 

A. No. 

Q. Otherwise do you think they would have 
gone for a sea life? 

A, Yes; as boatmen in Burman boats they 
have to work equally hard. 


Q. A training ship at each of the places, 
Calcutta, Bombay and Eangoon would be 
expensive. Would it serve your purpose if 
we have one training ship for both Burma 
and India in the beginning? 

A. I recognize that the cost will be 
enormous if there are several training ships; 
Even for one training ship the cost will 
be great. To begin with one would serve our 
purpose. 

Q. Do you consider that Burman youths 
would not like to go for training to England 
at an early age of 13 or 14 on account of 
the distance? 

.4. Our young men will go to England 
(nen at the age of 12 provided they are given 
opportunities, c.g., .scholarships. 

Q. Do you consider that during the transi- 
tion period of steel and steam vessels, if 
Government had helped the people, they 
uould have taken to steel and steam vessels? 

A. That is natural; but how could Govern- 
ment assist them when the British companies 
had been established for several years. 

Q. You were not in vei’y good relations 
then with the British Government? 

A, A portion of Burma was under the 
Briti.sh Government, but a portion was under 
the Burmese King. Our maritime provinces 
had been cut off altogether. 

Do wan Bahadur T. Rangachariar . — Thank 
you very much. 


Witness No. 55. 

Messrs. A. V. JOSEPH & Co., Saw-Millers and Timber Merchants, Rangoon, 
Written Statement, dated April 1923. 


Q. 1. Owing to the present general 
depression in business the shipping industry 
also is proiDortionately slack, 

Q. £. The present depression in trade 
should not he taken into account in consi- 
dering the measures for helping the 
industry. 

Q. 3. In normal times without Govern- 
ment aid shipping industry can be 
established bj' the people of this country, 
but cannot be done under the present 
conditions. 

Q. Jf. State aid is necessary. 

Q. 5. State aid is necessary in certain 
cases Loan and cheap rate of insurance. 

Q. 6. Legislation is required for the 
constitution of a permanent committee for 
this purpose for each province under the 
Industry department. 


Q. 7. As far as possible some special faci- 
lity may be given for the people of this 
country within the Indian Empire. 

Q. S. Not advisable to limit to any parti- 
cular route or routes. Facilities for the 
people of this country in all routes are 
necessary. 

Q. 11. It is necessary to give extra boun- 
ties for extra speed. This can be arranged 
by mutual settlement between the Com- 
panies and Government in the case of 
carrying mails. 

Q. 13. This question should be left to the 
advisory committee to determine at a later 
period. 

Q. 13. At present vessel building in this 
countr-y may not be' economical unless there 
is abundant ship materials available in the 
fata Iron Works. Aid must be given to pur- 
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chase vessels outside of India until a period 
wlven local companies undertake to build 
ships. It is not necessary to fix a definite 
period at present. _ 

Q. a. This 'should be dealt with by tlin 
advisory committee and fiscal board to be 
appointed. 

Q. 15. It is essential that apprentices 
taken for the purpose of training should be 
of Indian parentage. 

Q. 16. This should be left to the respective 
companies, i.e., if the Company belongs to 
Indians they should make the selection of 
nationalities they consider best. 

Q. IS and 19. Not necessary to hav^e any 
reservation, as non-Indians could not com- 
pete with Indian shipping; For the Indians 
will be getting special concessions which 
non-Indian will not have. 

<?. 20. Yes all ships calling at • Indian 
Ports irrespectiv'e of any nationality prefer- 
ence should be given to Indian apprentices. 

Q. 21, Except in emergent cases such as 
"War time ordinarily 1,000 tons gross tonnage 
and up will bo suitable for Indian coasting 
trade. 

0. 23. The ship might be built by private 
firms or individuals and not by Government 
or in the Government Dockyard. 

0. 2S. Owing to the disadvantages which 
Indian shipbuilding has at present to begin 
with now it will take some time to make this 
industry successful even with substantial 
aid from Government. 

0. 2.h If Government aid is given to 1 or 
2 firms or individuals it is obvious that 
several others in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness according to time and requirements will 
follow suit. If Government really en- 
courages this business it is bound to develop. 

Q. 25. It is next to impos.sible to bring 
to a successful issue shipping industry 
without the aid of Government now and foi 
some time to come. 

0. 26. State aids in various ways are ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Q. 27. The main principles to be deter- 
mined now and details from time to time 
can bo determined by the standing com- 
mittee and fiscal board. 

1,1. 2S. A permanent committee may be 
appointed for the welfare of this industry 
and a certain amount set aside from the 
provincial and imperial revenues. 

Q. 20. Construction bounties for vessels 
built in Indian shipyards can be given in 
various ways, i.e., Government can give 
orders to build for their requirements, cheap 
rate of freight for materials required for 
shipbuilding. 


Expert advice and supervision by Govern- 
ment may be required in the shipyard. 
Exemption from duties of Iron material 
brought down from other countries may be 
necessary. 

Q. SO. Bounty should be given to steel 
shipbuilding in ordinary times but in case 
of emergency and ivar time should be extend- 
ed to wooden ships also. The gross tonnage 
to be 500 tons to begin* with. Small vessels 
also should be given bounties to encourage 
individuals to take up such industry. It is 
not possible for beginners to construct bigger 
vessels. It may not be economical for the 
County to build large v^essels to stai-t with, 
as local labour sliould gain experience from 
small vessels. The Companies should be 
left to solve their own problems and to de- 
cide what is best and advisable in th? 
beginning in consideration of the want of 
required skilled trained men in this country. 

<3. 31. Yes a suitable subsidy may be 
given for vessels built in this country. 

Q. 32. It should be left to industrial ai- 
visoi-y committee and fiscal board to 
determine the suitability of giving a mono- 
poly or any other aid. 

Q. 33. This also should be dealt with by 
the industrial advisory board. 

Q. S.'i. Custom concession should be dealt 
with b.v the fiscal board. 

Q. 35. Shipping industry is a key indus- 
try essential to the life of a nation. It 
benefits the people. The money granted as 
subsidy remains in this country. The ships 
are built, or ships purchased from other 
countries are run, by Indians. Proper 
auditing of accounts and Government 
inspection may be provided for. 

Q. 36. Wooden shipbuilding has been 
revived during the war on assurance given 
by the Government. Most of the people 
relying on such assurance and the advice 
given by Government experts spent a large 
amount of money. Present condition is not 
favourable. 

Q. 37. Not advisable to build wooden 
ships at present. 

Q. 38. If Government gives some suitable 
concession for the existing ships built during 
the War, certain difficulties will disappear. 

Q. 39. If sympathetic consideration _ is 
given to people engaged in this enterprise, 
it will be some relief and encouragement to 
such people. 

0. 40. Either by ships or other adequate 
help in any other way specially to those 
who have suffered on account of want of 
sympathy and encouragement on the part of 
responsible authorities and to give facility 
which may be determined by the boaid ot 

2. il S 
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communication (or some preferential treat- 
ment to recoup their losses). 

Q. //2. Not advisable to build wooden ships 
during ordinary times except in war, but 
it should not be discouraged. 

Q. JfS. Wooden vessels could not be insured 
now in this country in future it is essential, 
great hardship has been experienced in in- 
suring India or outside of India. There- 
fore I suggest Government might ai-rangc 
insurance through a local Indian-managed 
Insurance Company guaranteed by Govern- 
ment. 

.‘Insicers to Questions in Appendix A of the 
Questionnaire. 

Q. S. Over 100 acres of shipbuilding land'i 
are available with river frontage within 
easy reach of Rangoon. 

Supplementary statement. 

I enclose herewith answers to a few of the 
questions attached to the instructions of 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 
dated the 3rd March 1923, and beg to say 
that though the position of the shipping 
industry in general at present is very 
gloomy, it is an acknowledged fact that the 
shipping industry is the key of all indus- 
tries essential for the life of a nation and 
that the development of the shipping in- 
dustry cannot be achieved without an 
adequate and proportionate encouragement 
of other Indian industries. Wliat has been 
done in the past in this connection, has not 
at all been encouraging. The publication of 
the industrial report raised great hopes in 
the minds of the public at large but it 
must be admitted that nothing much came 
out of it, my personal opinion is that 
Government desires to develop the Shippir.g 
Industry in a successful manner, it is 
uecespry that there should be a change in 
the industrial and fiscal policy of India 
and_ a simultaneous development of the 
Indian mercantile marine. 

2. This can best be achieved by the 
establishment of a state Industrial Bank by 
setting apart for it ten per cent, of the 
total revenues of the country. The manage- 
ment of the Bank should be conducted by 


a committee composed of Members elected 
by the Indian Legislative Assembly. Pm-. 
ther there should be a common board or a 
separate board for each administering fiscal 
industrial and mercantile marine matters. 
These boards again should be composed of 
popular representatives and the Members 
should visit the provinces once every year, 
have a free consultation with public bodies 
and individuals 'who are interested in the 
development of industries and watch the 
progress of industrial enterprises in the 
country. They should never hesitate to 
modify the laws, rules or regulations gov- 
erning such matters to suit the changing 
circumstances of the country and its 
inhabitants. 

3. Facilities for the training of Indian 
Engineers and Deck Officers should be pro- 
vided. -To give them proper practical 
training in the Indian Waters, Government 
should provide ships if necessary by purchas- 
ing locally or from Foreign countries. 
Special' encouragement by way of scholar- 
ships, etc., should be given to those who 
wish to serve as Engineers or Deck Officers 
in ships. Candidates should be selected 
from all the provinces if possible. Provi- 
sion should be made for the admission of 
students in Government Dockyards and 
private Engineering Firms. 

4^ State aids and subsidies should be on 
the lines on which they are given in America 
and Japan. Considering the special condi- 
tions of India, further facilities will also 
be necessary, and the committee should 
make a careful investigation and decide 
what those facilities should be. One obstacle 
in the expansion of trade and commerce and 
therefore, in the development of indxistries 
in general is the high Railway and Steamer 
fi’eights. Some attempt should be made to 
reduce the high freights prevailing at 
present. 

5. There is one important point to be 
considered in connection with the develop- 
ment of the shipping industry and that is 
that people should have a greater voice in 
the administration of porta: In fact thei-' 
administration should be brought into 
line with the administration of towns, i.e., 
it should be conducted by the elected 
representatives of the people. 


Oral evidence of Mr. A. V. JOSEPH, Representing Messrs. A. V. JOSEPH & Co., Saw Millers 
and Timber Merchants, Rangoon, examined at Rangoon on the 9th January 1924. 


(Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar presided.) 

Dewan JBaliadur T. Hangachariar . — ^1 
may inform you that this Committee is here 
to collect infoi'mation and opinions and if 


any questions are asked of you to which 
j’ou object to answer, you are welcome not 
to answer them if you choose to do so. 

Q. Are you a Native of Burma? 
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A. I am a Native of India; I have been 
(.n Burma for about 30 years. 

Q. You have been trading here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see you describe yourselves as Saw- 
Millers and Timber merchants? 

A. We also build and run ships. 

Q. How long have you been doing that? 

A. I- was interested in shipping 15 years 
ago. At first I bought a ship and later on 
I was Director of one of the steamship 
companies. 

Q. Wliich Company was that? 

A. 'Madras Steamship Company. 

Q. Is it now working? 

A. No. 

Q. How long did it work? 

A. It worked for three years between 
Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras. 

Q. How many steamers had you? 

A. Only one. 

Q. Wliy did it cease to work? 

.4. Because we found that there were lots 
of difficulties in our way. We could not 
get sufficient freight. 

Q. What was it due to? 

A. It was due to the deferred rebate 
system. 

Q. Do you mean to say that shippers were 
compelled to ship by the Conference linos 
and that prevented you from getting trade ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had it not been for the deferred rs 
bate system, they would have given you the 
trade ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you say, that from your own 
knowledge ? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Wliat other difficulties had you? 

.4. Wo sent our steamer to Calcutta for 
lepairs; and one of our Directors went to 
Calcutta and placed an order for about 
Rs. 45,000 or so. Eventually when it came 
to surveying the ship, additional repaii-s had 
to he done and finally the total bill for 
repairs came to over a lakh and fifty 
thousand rupees. For the company’s claim 
for repairs we had to sell the ship by public 
auction as we -were nob able to meet it. It 
was a financial difficulty and the ship had to 
be sold. 

Q. Are you a shipper yourself? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your opinion as regards the 
deferred rebate system? 

A. It is extremely difficult for new Indian 
coznpanies to come into existence if the 
deferred rebate system continues. 

Q. Do you mean that this system will act 


as a check upon the growth of Indian ship- 
ping enterprise? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you advocate the development of 
an Indian mercantile marine 

A. Yes. 

Q. On what grounds? 

A. First of all, it is very essential for 
national defence purposes ; we experienced 
great difficulty during the last war. I 
booked 2,000 tons freight from Rangoon to 
England at a reduced rate of freight and 
the shipping companies could not carry out 
the contract owing to the freight having 
gone high. They told us that the available 
snace had been taken up by Government. 
As a result my business was practically 
stopped. So I adopted building my own 
ships. When I adopted shipbuilding, Gov- 
ernment was very enthusiastic and sent 
round an expert to encourage the building 
of ships. For some reason or other even- 
tually my ship was stranded on the river 
and I could not get it repaired. I spent a 
large sum of money on reclamation, railway, 
godowns, bridges, etc. 

Q. Was it a steel ship or wooden ship that 
you built? 

A. It was a wooden auxiliary ship fitted 
with motor engines. 

Q. Do you recognize that wooden ships 
cannot compete with steel ships? 

A. At that time the freights were very 
high. 

0. What do you want us to deduce from 
the fact you - have mentioned ? How does 
that fact assist us? 

A. I met with great difficulties from 
responsible quarters. 

Q. Please tell us briefly what they are. 

.4. I had difficulties from the Port autho- 
rities and difficulties in getting my ships 
insured. If I insured at high premium and 
lost the ships, I couldn’t recover the money. 
I had to file a case in England, it is pending 
for the last three yeai's. 

Q. Are there no facilities for insurance ui 
this country? 

A. No. 

Q. Is the difficulty for insurance felt only 
by Indian shipowners or is it felt by all? 

A. I believe all Indian shipowners feel the 
same difficulty. 

0. We are now considering the obstacles 
which exist in the way of an Indian 
mercantile marine developing. I would 
therefore ask you to confine yourself to such 
obstacles. Your own individual case in 
regard to these matters cannot be material. 
I do not know how the “ Port authorities ” 
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trouble you mentioned bears upon tlie 
question before iis. 

A. The people of ibis country are not 
sufBciently represented on tbe Port Trust 

Q. If you had more Indians on the Port 
Trust the Indian ship-owners would find 
their difficulties easily met. Is that what 
yoii mean .S’ 

.4. Yes. 

Q. In answer to Question 5 you advocate 
loans and cheap rate of insurance. Agaio 
in answer to Questions 18 and 19 you say 
that it is not necessary to have anj' reserv- 
ation as non-Indians could not compete with 
J iidian shipping, for the Indians will be 
jetting special concessions which non- 
Indians will not have. I cannot understand 
what it is you really want? 

A. I thought Government would be able 
to give bounties. Now I find that Govern- 
nvent may not be able to find money for 
bounties; so I recommend partial reservation 
of the Indian coast for Indian shipping 
companies. 

Q. So you modify your written answer 
and prefer partial reservation of the 
coastal trade for Indian shipping in order 
to develop the Indian mercantile marine. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Wliy do you want partial reservation 
only? 

A. It is not possible to reserve the whole 
coastal trade all at the same time, because 
M e have not got sufficient fleet. 

Q. When you say “ partial,” you mean 
then “gradual” reservation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you prefer that as the method bv 
which you can ensure the development of 
an Indian mercantile marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you jnean by an Indian 
mercantile marine, will you define it? 

A. An Indian company registered in 
India with a rupee capital with the Direc- 
torate and Management by Indians. 

Q. Supposing you have a majority of 
Indian Directors, would you also have 
management by Indians? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have they the necessary experience? 

A. They will get experience. 

Q. Till then, what will happen? That i-> 
wliy I want your opinion as a businessman 
whether you would object to management 
being left in the hands of Europeans in the 
beginning? 

A. I would leave it to the Directors. 

Q. If they decided to have European 
management, you wouldn’t object? 

i. No. 


Q. You also advocate loans at cheap ratss 
of interest? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that along with re- 
servation cheap loans are also necessary to 
enable Indian • companies to come into 
existence ? 

A. In certain cases the.v are necessary. I 
am talking from my own experience. When 
I booked certain cargo and found that .space 
had been taken away bj' other people, I 
found it necessary to build ships. We, 
business people, have not got .sufficient 
capital at our disposal; we try to got capi- 
tal from the local Banks ; at that time I 
had to sell a very valuable property at a 
low price. 

Q. So you think loans would be helpful? 

A. Yes^ 

Q. From your experience you found that 
it was difficult to get money from the ex- 
isting banks and therefore you think 
GovernmeJit should advamce cheap loans on 
being satisfied as to proper management, 
etc. 

A. It is very e.ssential in the development 
of a general industry. 

Q. Particularly in the case of the ship- 
ping industry, you say the same principle 
.should be applied? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. You Avould prefer “ reservation Avith 
cheap loans ” to bounties? 

.1. No; if reservation is adopted I do not 
tliink bounties rfre necessary. I Avould pre- 
fer the policy of reservation rather than the 
policy of giAung bounties. 

Q. You prefer rcseiwation to bounty sy.stem 
on tAVo grounds, that is on the ground of 
expense and also on the groAind that it is 
less objectionable? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat is your idea in suggesting the 
formation of a committee? Is it for the 
pui'pose of disbui'sing the loans? 

A. I Avant a permanent committee to 
Avatch the groAvth of the development of tire 
Indian mercantile marine and also to see 
that the recommendations made by the 
mercantile marine committee are carried 
into effect. 

Q. Prom your knoAvledge of Burma, you 
think that young Barmans aaIII come forAvard 
to be trained as officers in ships? 

A. Yes. In my oAvn ship I took a few 
apprentices. 

Q. To AA’hat class do they belong? 

.4. Some of them Avere Anglo-Burmans 
and some Avere Burmans. They Avere trained 
for the examination conducted in Bombay. 
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I had au English captain under whom thes^ 
hojs were trained. The Indians w’ere only 
allowed to run ships of 300 tons. On my 
representation to the Government, the limit 
was raised to a thousand tons. 

Q. Wliat happened to the apprentices that 
you trained? 

A. My shipping was' stopped by the Poit; 
Commissioners and so I could not employ 
those apprentices. I do not know what 
he'ania of them. 

<3. You have some exi)crience in shin- 
building? 

A. Yes. 

0. You know the Indian coast well? 

1 . Yes. 

Q. Do you think it will he economical to 
build steel ships here? 

ii,. At present it may not be economical 
to build. I understand that ships can be 
bought at a cheap rate. 

Q. It is said that Indian labourers do not 
turn out work as satisfactorily as the 
Chinese labourer or the English labourer. 
What is your opinion? 

A. I think the Indian labourer is just as 
good as the English labourer. 

C You had been to England? 

A. Yes, once. 

Q. Do you know the ship-wrights who 
work there? 

.'1 . I saw only one shipyard. 

Q. Your view is that the comparison 
between the Indian labourer and the 
English labourer will not be very unfavour 
able against the Indian? 

A. It will not be. 

Q. Do you .uggest that Government 
should take some steps to develop shipbuild- 
ing in this country? 

A. Government should encourage shin- 
building by private firms. 

9- You do not want the Government to 
build ships in their own dockyards? 

A. I do not think it is economical to the 
country. 

Q. Don’t you think that Government 
dockyards are necessary to train people in 
shipbuilding? 

A. I think we have already got a sufficient 
number of people in Bombay, Rangoon and 
Calcutta who will be able to build ships. 

0. Tin to what tonnage they will be able 
to build ? 

A. Dp to 2.000 or 3.000 tons. 

Q. You prefer private fii’ms constiucting 
ships to Government building them in then- 
own dockyards? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Then you would insist on these private 
firms taking in apprentices and training 
them? 

A. Yes. 

0. Don’t you think it will be advantage- 
ous to develop Government dockyards also 
for this purpose? 

A. The Government dockyards may be 
developed simultaneously with private 
j-ai’ds. 

Q. You want State aid to be given to 
private yards so as to enable them to deve- 
lop shipbuilding trade? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it will pay? 

.4. It may not_ pay at present. 

Q. Do you think you can compete with 
English firms in the matter of shipbuilding? 

A. I do not think we are less favourably 
situated than the Japanese. 

You think that if the Indian mercantile 
marine is developed, there would be sufficient 
demand for the shins? 

.4. Yes. 

Mr. Jadu K'cifh Ttoij. — Q. In all countries 
some sort of State aid has been given for the 
encouragement of their mercantile marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would von advocate similar State aid 
to be given in this country also? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You consider that mercantile marine 
cannot grow without State aid? 

-4. It cannot develop without State aid. 

Q. You also advocate reservation of th" 
coastal trade as a sort of protection ? 

.4. Yes, gradually. 

Q. Your idea is that trade should not 
suffer at the beginning? 

.4. _No, it should not suffer. As Indian 
shipping increases, then we can have complete 
reserva tion. 

Q. You want that the deferred rebate 
system should be declared illegal? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are also in favour of training 
shin ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think people will volunteer to be 
trained as officers for the mercantile marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the same time you require some 
scholarship to be given to those who may 
de'sire to go to England? 

.4. Yes. If apprentices are taken in any 
private firms, then the Government should 
give .some aid for the private firms for 
training the boy. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You refer to. 
“ normal times ” in answer to Question S. 
what do you mean by that? 
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A. I mean when the freight is high and 
when there is more demand for shipping 
than at present. 

Q. You recognise that shipping industry 
IS going through hard times? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From the point of view of shipping 
industry, you want high freights? 

A. "Wliat I mean is that at present owing 
to trade difficulty we cannot got sufficient 
freight. 

Q. You say : One obstacle in the expan- 
sion of trade and commerce and therefore in 
the develoiimeiit of industries in general is 
the high Railway and steamer freights. 
Some attempt should be made to reduce the 
high freights prevailing at present. Yon 
refer to the railway freights? 

.4. Yes. I uuderstand that in other 
countries special concession is given to 
foreign trade. I advocate that here. 

Q. You do not object to high sea-freights? 

A. I do not think the freight is high at 
present. 

Q. You want sufficiently high freight to 
make the shipping pay? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the Indian mercantile marine, you 
want Burma to be included? 

A. Yes, 

Q. How would you give fair share '^o 
Burma? 

A. By starting Burman shipping com- 
panies. 

Q. Tlie Burmans have not started ocean- 
going shipping? 

A. I understand that from time im- 
memorial most of the shipping trade from 
Burma to India was carried on mostly by 
Indian ships. There was only a very small 
percentage of Burman ships. I want Burma 
to be included in the Indian mercantile 
marine because he has all along been reluct- 
ant to go out of the country. If there is 
sufficient guarantee of success, the Burman 
will take to shipping. 

Q. You are not in favour of bounties? 

.4. I do not think they are feasible. 

Q. On principle you object to Government 
fostering one industry at the expense of 
others? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. You suggested the creation of a perma- 
nent committee to watch the growth of the 
mercantile marine in India? 

A. Yes. If feasible this committee may 
look after the development of all the indus- 
tries. 

■ Q. Would you like to have control in 
businesses ? 


A. It is not exactly control, but it is mere- 
ly to watch the grmvtli of the mercantile- 
marine and to see that the recommendations 
of this committee are carried out that I 
have suggested a permanent committee. 

Q. You also suggest that Government 
should provide cheap loans? 

A. Yes. I think this is more feasible 
than bounty. If proper security is tendered, 
loans may be granted. But in my case, 1 
experienced some difficulty in raising a loan 
of 3 lakhs on the security of property worth 
15 lakhs. , 

Q. Why should there be any difficulty if 
the security is good? 

A. The security is good but the monev 
market is controlled by a certain section of 
people. 

Q. You said you were conhected with the 
Madras Steamship Company? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Hoiv inan5’- ships did it* consist? 

A. The company had only one ship run- 
ning from Rangoon to Madras. The ship 
had to be sold to discharge a debt. 

Q. What was the name of the ship ? 

A. It was “ Maclean.” 

Q. What was the age of the ship ? ' 

.4. It was a second hand steamer aged 
between 15 and 20 years. 

Q. In a ship aged over 10 years, the re- 
pairing charges are .always considerable? 

.4. I think there are several steamers 40 
years old which are in very good condition. 

Q. Their repair bills will be very heavy? 
The failure of most of the companies is in 
my opinion due to the fact that they pur- 
chased old ships? 

A. I think the marine engines and boilers 
are good enough for 30 years. 

Q. You said that high rates of premium 
were demanded for wooden shipping? 

.4. Yes. I had difficulty in my own case. 
I had to insure a ship valued, at 3i lakhs 
for half its value taking the risk for the 
other half on myself. Wlien the ship was 
lost, the insurance amount was not paid to 
me in full. The insurance company pro- 
mised to pay £17,000 biit paid only £10,000, 
the balance having been taken by the broker. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You mentioned 
that when Indian ships were insured and 
when the ships v'ere lost, you couldn’t get 
the money back. 

A. Yes, I have not recovered my money 
yet; the suit I filed against the insurance 
company is still pending. 

Q. Possibly they are not satisfied with 
the way in which the ship was lost? 

.4. The local Government made enquiries 
and were satisfied of the cireumstances 
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under which she was lost. A Marine Court 
of Enquiry was held and they were satisfied, 
I don’t know how the insurance company i= 
not satisfied. 

Q. You said that 3,000-ton ships could 
suitably be built in India and that they 
could he efficiently run. Had you in mind 
wooden ships ? 

A. No; I meant steamships. Certain 
parts would, for the present, have to be ob- 
tained fi'oni foreign countries. 

Q. Do you think that labour in India at 
the present time (rivetters, for example) is 
efficient to carry on the woi-k? 

A. Yes. One ship was built in Calcutta 
during the War. 

Q. I am not saying that ships could not 
be built in future. As far as your opinion 
geos, is there sufficient skilled labour avail- 
able at the present time which is capable of 
building ships .P 


A. We have more than enough skillel 
labour. 

Q. I think you said that you favour the 
gradual reservation of the coastal trade. 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Do you consider that the reservation of 
the coastal trade would be good for the 
country as a whole or would it merely 
benefit Indian ship-owners? 

A. It mostly benefits the ship-owners. 

Bewail Bahadur T. Bangachax'iar. — Q. If 
reservation would only benefit the ship- 
owners, what is the advantage to the 
country ? 

/I. By having a large number of fleets. 

'Indians would make money and so many 
other Indian companies would spring up. 

Q. There will be other sources of advant- 
age from that fact and that is why you 
recommend it? 

.1. Yes. 

Thank you veiy much. 


Witness No. 56. 

The Dewan o£ Baroda State on behalf of the Baroda Government. 
Written statement, dated the 13th September 1923. 


His Highness’ Government do not com- 
mand the e.\’pert knowledge necessary for 
furnishing replies to the exhaustive question- 
naire prepared for the Committee’s enquiry. 
They, therefore, content themselves wuth 
communicating their views on the important 
issues involved in the inquiry. 

2. His Highness' Government regard the 
present condition of the shipping industry 
in this country as highly unsatisfactory. 
They think that among the causes which are 
responsible for this deplorable result are : — ■ 

(1) The disinclination of the Indian 

nationals in general (except the 
Sailor Class) to take to the sea. 

(2) The Laissez Faire policy hitherto 
^ pursued by the British Govern- 

' ment and the Indian States in 
regard to the question. 

(3) The competition of vested interests 

and of non-Indian shipping con- 
cerns. 

(4) The rate-wars. 

. (5) The deferred rebate system and the 
system of “ denial of space.” 

(6) The lack of facilities for training. 

3. There is no question that strenuous 
efforts require to be made to remedy the 
present state of things. Shipping is both a 
key industry and is essential for national 


defence. Its speedy and proper development 
must therefore be placed in the forefront of 
national endeavour. The last great war has 
demonstrated the importance to India of 
being equipped with a powerful mercantile 
marine. 

4. His Highness’ Government think that 
the object aimed at will not be achieved 
without State aid direct and indirect. What 
form State aid should take is a question for 
determination by the expert committee 
which has been appointed. His Higlmess’ 
Government, however, venture the opinion 
that State aid will have to be afforded both 
by means of 'legislation and by means of 
financial assistance including expenditure on 
facilities for training. 

5. Speaking more particularly. His High- 
ness’ Government think that the following 
forms of State aid may be tried to start 
with : — 

(1) For Coastal trade. — (a) Reservation 
of the coastal trade of India and 
Burma to Indian vessels, to be 
introduced gradually. (6) Fixing 
of minimum and maximum rates, 
(c) Declaring deferred rebates 
illegal and (d) Cheap loans to 
Indian Shipping Companies for 
construction and purchase of 
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steamers, at half the rate of interest 
at which the Government may be 
able to borrow, repayable by 
twenty equal annual instalments 
in the case of steamers built in 
India and by equal annual instal- 
ments depending on the age of the 
vessels in the case of steamers 
purchased. 

(2) For Foreign trade . — Besides (c) and 
(d) mentioned above, (1) Naviga- 
tion -subsidies to Indian shipping 
companies based on tonnage and 
speed, (2) Preference for bringing 
Eailway material and Government 
stores, (3) Preferential Railway ‘ 
rates and (4) Exemption from Port 
Dues. 

(8) For Steel ship construction. — (a) 
Cheap loan as mentioned in (1) 
above and (b) exemption from 
import duty on articles used in 
ship-building. 

(4) For Wooden ship construction . — (a) 
Timber from State forests at con- 
cession rates, (b) Land for ship- 
building yards at a nominal charge, 


(c) Declaring competitive rates by 
railways illegal, and (d) equal 
recognition for ships registered in 
Indian States. 

(5) For Training. — (o) Maintenance of 
training ships and institutions at 
Government expense and traininf^ 
Indians in the institutions without 
any fees for at least 5 years, and 
{b) Compulsoi-y taking of appren- 
tices for training in navigation and 
naval engineering by the steamers 
engaged in coastal trade and by 
steamers receiving Mail or Navi- 
gation subsidies. 

6. His Highness’ Government, however, 
think that in the beginning State aid will 
have to be mainly educational and attempts 
will have to he made^ to break down the 
disinclination to a sea-faring life, to which 
attention has already been called. His 
Highness’ Government . also think that in 
gradually reserving the coastal trade to Indian 
nationals, the existing vested interests will 
have to be equitably dealt with, though no 
claim to expansion of these interests may be 
recognised. 


Oral evidence of Mr. MANILAL B. NANAVATI, representing the Baroda State, examined 
at Bombay by the Hon’ble Mr. LALTJBHAI SAMALDAS, C.I.E., on the 

11th January 1924, 


Q. Mr. Nanavati, this Committee has been 
asked by Government to make enquiries as 
to the best method of creating a mercantile 
marine. The Government of India expect 
us to prove the question and to collect views 
of persons interested in the matter and then 
submit our report to Government. I take 
it that your statement represents the views 
of the Government of the Baroda State. In 
reply to Question 1 in your statement you , 
suggest that there is a disinclination amongst 
the people to take to sea-faring life. We in 
our enquiry have heard many witnesses, 
mostly Indians, but some English also, say 
that there is a probability of many Indians 
belonging to what we call the higher classes 
coming forward to take up this kind of work. 
You, however, say that there is a disinclina- 
tion. If proper facilities are given, don’t you 
think that they will come forward? 

A. Yes, in that case I think they will come 
forward. 

Q. So you do not think that if facilities are 
given they will not join on sentimental and 
religious grounds? 

A. I think not. I might cite an illustra- 
tion, viz., the leather tanning industry which 


we have in India which although against 
religion and against the prejudices of Brah- 
mins, has now been taken up by them. Not 
that the people do not want to take to such 
work, but not having done such work for a 
very long time they are out of touch with it. 

Q. Do I understand you right if I put it 
this w’ay, that if a few training ships are 
provided and opportunities are given for those 
who have been trained therein of rising to 
the top, sea-faring spirit, although broken, 
could be made to revive? 

A. It is not hopeless. That is what we 
were told v/hen we started new industries. 

Q. As regards the rate-wars, don’t you 
think competition leads to better facilities and 
greater development? 

A. Yes, but not when there is unusual or 
unfair competition. 

Q. You object to cut-throat competition? 

A. Yes, but to healthy competition certain- 
ly not. ‘ 

Q. Have you any special cases where such 
unhealthy competition has led to disastrous 
results? 

A. That is the general opinion and not the 
.special experience of the Baroda State. 
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Q. In reply to Question o (5), you suggest 
certain methods of State legislation and 
finance. Would you like to have ail of them 
together, or would you like to lay particular 
stress on any of them? 

A. Of course, the first point is Government 
policy : change of heart is desirable. If 
there is a determination to do so, a good 
deal could be done. It is not possible to lay 
down any special programme at present. 

Q. If we reserve the coastal trade to 
Indian ships and if Ave declare the deferred 
rebate system illegal and fix the maximum 
and minimum rate, do you think loans and 
bounties would then be necessary for the 
development of Ihdian shipping? 

.1. I think they Avill have to be given. 

Q. Do you prefer the loan system first or 
will you give construction” boimties also? 

A. These may be a little postponed, but so 
far as reservation is concerned, we might 
give bounties for the purchase of steamers. 

Q. What is your opinion as to ship-building 
yard, whether Government should have their 
. OAvn ship-building yard or Avhether you would 
leave that work to private companies? 

/I. Generally to private companies, but to 
begin with Government should have one 
and then transfer it to private agency. That 
is how Ave started in Baroda, Avith regard 
to cotton mills. 

Q. We have been told that Avooden ship in- 
dustry is dead, not sailing ships, and that 
it Avill not be possible to compete to any 
extent with steel boats even if the wood boats 
are provided with self-propellers. Have you 
any boats or ships of that nature and have 
any of them been employed for coastal 
traffic? 

A. We have no experience of wooden boats 
provided Avith self-propellers. But we have 


some sort of ship-building yard, which is still 
going on and during the war we got some 
impetus at DAvarka. Baroda Government 
also gave us a little assistance. 

Q. In Avhat form? 

A. We do not charge any rent for ground; 
then, a certain bonus was given, as also we 
allowed exemption of tax. 

Q. Could you supply us a copy of such pri- 
vileges? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any ship AA'ith auxihary 
motors? 

A. No, Ave have no experience of that 
kind. 

Q. In your statement under Question 5, 
you say that training ships should be main- 
tained at Government expense. 

A. Yes. Of course, if people come forAvard, 
that AA’ould be another matter. 

Q. Would you not charge rich men also? 

A. If they are willing. 

Q. And for keeping poor men? 

A. 'in the first tAA’o or three years AA'e 
might subsidize. 

Q. With regard to training ships, Avhat 
arrangements would you prefer ? Do you 
agree that steamers receiving subsidies fi'om 
Government should train free of charge? 

A. Yes, that should be one of the condi- 
tions laid doAvn in the subsidies. 

Q. As regards the reservation of coastal 
traffic for Indians, how AA>ould you recommend 
it to be done? 

A. It could be nationalized in 5 or 10 years, 
or any good period. I think 10 years would 
not be a hardship, but quite fair and 
adequate. 

Mr. Lalubliai Savialdas . — Thank you. 


Witness No. 57. 

Commander R. SEVERS, R.D., R.N.R., Port Officer, Cuddalore, S. Arcot, Madras. 


dated the 29th March 1923. 


Written Statement, 

Q. 1. Undeveloped. 

Q. 2. (a) Disinclination of the people to 
embark on new schemes which involve the 
outlay of large capital, similar schemes 
having been seen to come ter gi-ief in the past. 

(b) A maritime spirit lacking. 

Q. S. No. 

Q. 4. State aid is necessary if the industry 
is to be developed, but I do not consider 
that such aid, in large measure, is, at the 


present time, desirable. At the present time, 
there are more ships in the world than are 
necessary, and old established concerns, in 
all countries, many Avith large reserves of 
capital are finding it increasingly difficult, in 
spite of all their vast experience, to get a 
fair return from their business, and, therefore, 
I do not think it Avise to hold out State aid, 
(.and AA’hich after all, can only be a temporary 
thing) as an inducement to the people of this 
country to embark in shipping enterprises. 
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Q. 5. By the grant of State loans at small 
interest. 

Q. 6. Only such legislative measures as 
will safeguard the industry frpm unfair com- 
petition of rivals. 

Q. 7. No, but subsidy for carrying mails. 

Q. 8 to IJf. Does not arise. 

Q. 15, Yes, vessels receiving mail subsidy. 

Q. 16. (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) No. 

Q. 17. Does not arise. 

Q. 18. Yes. 

Q. 10. Would limit trade. 

Q. 20. Does not arise. 

Q. 21. Steamers of moderate speed, econo- 
mical consumption, light draft, and varying 
in size, as the engineers of the services 
demanded, from 500 to 5,000 tons gross. 

Q. 22, Private shipyards. 

Q. 23. Negligible. 

Q. 2h. Reidies to Question 2 apply here 
also. People of this country can never hope 
to compete successfully with the old estab- 
lished yards in Europe, and America, where 
everything is self-contained and practically 
nothing has to be imported. 

Q. 25. No. 

q. 26. No, 

Q. 27. Does not arise. 

Q. 28. No. 

Q. 29. No. 

Q. SO. Does not arise. 

Q. 31. Do not advocate. 

Q. 32. No. 

Q. 33. No. 

Q. 34 . Does not arise. 

Q. 35. Does not arise, 

Q. 36. The condition is retrograde. 

Q. 37. (a) High cost of materials and 
skilled labour. 

(b) Uncertainty of the freight market. 

(c) The long period of inactivity during the 
S. W. monsoon, when most wooden vessels 
are laid up. 

(d) Inability to compete successfully with 
steamers. 

(e) Reluctance of shippers to ship valuable 
cargoes, and the reluctance of Insurance 
Companies to insure this type of vessel. 

Q 38. No. 

Q. 39. On the Indian Coast, in common 
with all other ports of the world, wooden 
vessels are gradually being superseded by 
steamers, and I do not consider it would be 
progi'essive policy to bolster up the industry 
by the grant of State aid. 

Q. 10. In a few instances it may be 
desirable ;to assist builders, and such ai^ 
might take the form of supplying Government 
timber at cheap rates, and supplying the 


necessary iron work from the Government 
Dockyards at cost price. 

Q. 41. No. 

Q. 42. No. 

Q. 43. Yes, private Companies decline, 
except at prohibitive rates, to insure these 
vessels. A system of State Insurance is the 
only suggestion I can offer. 

Q. 44 . No. (My negative reply refers to 
'the Madras Presidency. I have not sufficient 
experience to make a statement with regard 
to other Provinces). 

Q. 45. (a) Yes, but the number should be 
very strictly limited in the first instance, and 
only increased as the volume of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine increases. 

(h) By making it compulsory for Indian- 
owned vessels and which receive any bounty 
or subsidy, to carry them. 

(c) Yes. Facilities should be provided. 

Q. 46. Cadets should undergo a preliminary 
course of at least one year. 

Q. 47 . I suggest that the preliminary 
training should be earried out' in India, as I 
am of the opinion that, during this prelimi- 
nary year, a number of cadets will decide to 
give it up, or will be turned down as being 
unsuitable for a sea career. 

The establishment should be provided by 
Government, but the boys should pay moder- 
ate fees. 

< 3 . 4S. With the establishment of a good 
training school in India, I do not see any- 
necessity for sending cadets to England dt 
Government expense. 

Q. 49. Two. One at Calcutta and one at 
Bombay. The maintenance charges to be 
met, as far as possible, by the levy of fees, 
any deficit being made up by contributions 
from the Provincial Governments, the 
amount of each contribution being decided 
according to the number of cadets from each 
province. 

Q. 50. I suggest a College on shore. A 
training ship could be established later, when 
it is seen that there is actually a sufficient 
number of cadets to warrant it. 

Q. 51. After preliminary training, boys 
should serve a period of apprenticeship in 
Mercantile Marine steamers. 

Q. 52. I am of opinion that shipowners 
will be quite willing to accept apprentices. 
In any case, my reply to Question 45(5) 
would apply here also. 

Q. 53. Government should pay the required 
premium when it is conclusively shown that 
the parents are unable to do so. 

Q. 54 . Does not arise. 

Q. 55. Does not arise. 


r 
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Q. 36. During the period of preliminary 
training, I would suggest the lines of study 
should be much the same as those obtaining 
on the Worcester and Conway. 

During the term of apprenticeship, the 
study should include 2 hours daily in theore- 
tical navigation, and daily instruction in 
steering, signalling, duties of an officer of the 
watch and in port. 

In port instruction in loading and unloading 
cargoes, stowage, trim and stability should be 
given, and also frequent instruction in boat 
work. 

Q. 57. Nautical academies are necessary 
for the preparation of candidates for Board 
of Trade Certificates. 

Q. 58. Two. Calcutta and Bombay. 

It would be necessary for Government to 
provide these Academies. 

Eeasonable fees should be levied, but 
whether the fees realised would be sufficient 
to maintain the school, would depend entirely 
on the number of pupils under tuition. 

The cost of maintenance of each academy 
would be about Es. 1,500 — 1,800 per mensem 
and Government should guarantee the amount 
for at least one year, in order that suitable 
tutors might be attracted. 


Q. 59. As regards Madras Presidency, No. 

Q. GO. (a) Pending the development of the 
shipbuilding industry in India, Govern- 
ment might arrange for a limited number to 
be trained at the. Naval Dockyards in 
England. 

(5) Government to make it a condition 
of the grant of bounty or subsidy that men so 
trained be given employment when vacancies 
occur. 

(c) Might be left to private enterprise. 

Q. 61. Does not arise. 

Q. 62. No. 

Q. 63. I do not know of any. 

Q. 64. As the average entry is only 4 per 
annum, I do not consider it necessary to 
alter the existing arrangements. 

Q. 65. I am of the opinion that there tvill 
be sufficient applicants for the appointments 
without Government granting any special 
facilities. 

Q. 66. Yes. 

Q. 67. Have no suggestion to make. 

Q. 68. Have -no suggestion to make. 

Q. 69. No. 

Q. 70. Unable to reply. 


Oral evidence, Madras, the 15th January 1924. 


/reaidejit.— The object of this Committee 
is to advise the Government of fndia how 
best to start an Indian Mercantile Marine, 
and also an Indian ship-building industry, if 
possible. What we want is real useful infor- 
mation so as to enable the Committee to 
advise Government. The giving of evidence 
is quite voluntary and if any questions are 
asked of you that you do not care to answer 
or that are outside your province, please do 
not hesitate to say so. 

Q. Are you at present Port Officer at 
Cuddalore ? 

A. I am now at Negapatam; but I was 
at Cuddalore previous to going to Negapatam. 

Q. Before becoming Port Officer, had you 
considerable experience of_ the sea? 

A. I had 14 years in the British India 
Company. 

Q. So you had considerable experience of 
shipping? 

.4. Yes, in all parts of the world, especial- 
ly in India. 

Q. 'What we are chiefly concerned with is 
to advise Government as to the provision of 
Indian Officers for an Indian Mercantile 
Slarine. In your experience have you had 
many educated Indians who have talked to 
you about goiii" to sea as Officers? 


/I. I have had none. 

Q. Supposing the Government of India 
supply a training ship in India like the Con- 
way or Worcester, do you think from your 
experience in India that young educated 
Indians would be forthcoming to be trained? 

A. I do not know about any other part of 
India except the Madras- Presidency and I 
do not think they would come from this 
Presidency. I am perfectly sure about it, 
because we had a school in Masulipatam 
from 16th August 1921 to 30th November 
1921 and the school had to be closed down 
for want of pupils. 

Q. Did you ever see the school? 

.4. I was in charge of it as Superintendent. 

Q. How many pupils had you when you 
started the school? 

A. About 16. 

Q. Was that run on the same lines as, say, 
the Pangbourne? 

A. No. We got the men from the coast- 
ing ships, i.e., brigs running about the 
Indian coast. Masulipatam is a port of 
registry for a large number of these ships and 
the idea was originally suggested by one 
Mr. Eangiah of Masulipatam. With the 
help of Government, we started on the 
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rudiments of navigation and progressed as' far 
as working out the latitudes, etc. For the 
first month or so, the school went on well, 
but gradually students who came one day to 
the school, stopped away for tlnree days until 
finally we had only 3 men at the school. 

Q. What was the age of the ’students? 

A. From 18 to 30 years. 

Q. Had all of them been to sea? 

A. Yes, they were sailors. 

Q. Did you not take any boys for prelimi- 
nary training before going to sea? 

A. That was Mr. Rangiah’s idea; but it did 
not materialize. 

Q. Were you in the Conway or Worcester? 

A. No; I went straight to sea. 

Q. Do you consider it a good idea to start 
a training ship? 

A. No. I think it would be better to start 
training them on shore. 

Q. Don’t you think it necessary to imbue 
them with a spirit of the sea? 

A. I suppose that really would be better; 
but from my experience of the school at 
Masulipatam, I do not see why Government 
should ^waste money and get no return. 

Q. What happened to the school at !Masuli- 
patam ? 

A. It was closed down entirely. 

Q. Who instructed in Navigation at the 
school? 

A. We had a Master Mariner who lived in 
Coeanada; he was appointed Instructor. 

Q. Did any of the students pass the Board 
of Trade Examination? 

A. No; they never went up to that. 

Mr. Jadunath Roy. — Q. You said you had 
a Naval Institution and it was a failure. 
Did you want to train men as crews or 
Officers ? 

A. As Officers. 

Q. Had they any education? 

A. We did not take anybody who could not 
read or write the English language to some 
extent. There are no Navigation books or 
tables made out in any vernacular; a good 
deal was translated by^ the Instructor, but 
the actual working of figures had to be done 
in English and so the students had to know 
Enghsh. 

Q. Up to what standard were they educa- 
ted, up to the Matriculation? 

A. Nothing like that. 

Q. So they were recruited from the sailor 
class and not from the educated class? 

A. They were men who had been to sea 
on. ships, pricipally ships belonging to 
Mr. Rangiah. 

Q. As lascars? 

A. Yes, and some as a sort of second mate 
they were all without certificates. 


Q. iTour experience is confined to -the 
Madras Presidency only? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. You say that in this province people 
are not inclined to come in for trainint^? 

A. There was a school and nobody °eame 
forward. 

Q. Are you aware of any Indian Steamship 
Companies which ply to Madras? 

A. There are none now. I think many 
years ago there was one company running 
between Tuticorin and Colombo, viz., the 
Swadeshi Steamship Navigation Company. 

Q’' What became of it? 

.1. It went into liquidation. 

Q. Was that due to too much competition? 

.1. I couldn’t say; it was many years ago. 

Q. So you cannot say whether it failed on 
account of bad management or want of 
capital or the keen competition of tlie exist- 
ing companies? 

.1. I can’t sa}'. 

Q. Do you think that a new Indian Com- 
pany can develop unless it is given some sort 
of protection? 

.1. If a new company has suitable ships, is 
properly managed and properly officered, 
there is no reason why it should not be able 
to compete with an old-established company. 

Q. The old-established companies have been 
doing business for a very long time and on 
account of the deferred rebate system, etc., 
don’t you think that it would be impossible 
for new Indian companies to compete with 
the old companies? 

A. They will find it difficult like everj' other 
concern, but they should be content with 
making a small profit in the beginning. If 
an old-established company makes 10 per 
cent, profit in a year, the new company will 
have to be content with one or two per cent, 
for a certain number of years. 

Q. The freight on rice from Rangoon to 
Bombay is, say, Rs. 13 per ton. The 
existing companies go on rate-cutting and 
carry rice at Rs. 6 or 5 per ton. How can 
new companies succeed? 

A. The latest instance I have of rate-cut- 
ting is that rice is carried by the older 
companies at Rs. 13 a ton and that it was 
reduced to Rs. 5 or 6 by the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company. The B. I. refused 
to reduce their rates; they keep it at Rs. 13. 

Mr. Lalubliai Samaldas. — Q. I do not think 
that is correct. 

A. That is the information I have, 

Mr. Jadunath Roy. — Q. Do you advocate 
the abolition of the deferred rebate system? 

A. The deferred rebate system is not in 
force all over the coastal ports of India; it 
only applies to some places. 
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Q. But it is iu force at most of the coastal 
ports? 

A. We ship cargo’ from Negapatam and 
Cuddalore to Calcutta; there is no rebate 
system. The rebate system is only in force 
in regard to rice shipped from Negapatam to 
the Ceylon ports. 

Q. I believe it is in force on the Bombay- 
Eangoon trade. 

A. Yes; the rebate system is purely a busi- 
ness agreement between businessmen and 
shipping companies. 

Q. Does that not bind shippers to ship- 
owners? The shippers cannot ship by new 
companies unless they are prepared to lose 
the rebate for 12 months. 

A. Yes, but they can always ship by new 
companies after that period if they are not 
satisfied with the rebate system. 

Q. You are not in favour of the reserva- 
tion of the coastal trade of India for develop- 
ing new companies? ^ 

A. No; I do not think it should be reserved 
entirelj'. 

Q. But other parts of the British Empire 
have done it. There are some restrictions in 
Australia according to which other companies 
cannot trade on the Australian coast. 

A. Pdo not know anything about it. 

Q. If it is a fact, what would j'ou advise? 

A. 1 do not see why the old-established 
companies who have developed the ports and 
developed the trade of India should be 
ruthlessly turned out. 

Q. In that case you do not give the Indian 
companies a chance to develop themselves; 
they cannot compete with the well-establish- 
ed companies with the deferred rebate system 
and rate-cutting in force? 

A. I understand that the deferred rebate 
system does a certain amount of good to the 
shippers. 

Q. Several shippers at Calcutta have ob- 
jected to the deferred rebate system. 

A. If they do not like it, they can go to 
the Scindia Company. 

Q. The Scindia Company is in agreement 
with the B. I. though they never liked it. 

A. The deferred rebate system keeps the 
freight stable. 

Q. You do not advocate any training ship 
on Indian waters? 

A. I am in’ favour of a training establish- 
ment on shore, giving students a year’s train- 
ing and then sending them to sea. 

Q. If a training ship is established straight 
away, they would get practical knowledge 
instead of theoretical knowledge? 

A. In the case of the llasulipatam school 
Government spent Ks^ 2,225 in three months; 
they will have to spend two or three lakhs of 


rupees for a training ship. I think it would 
be better to train men in a school first and 
then send them on a ship. 

Q. Do you know that the existing British 
companies do not take Indian apprentices for 
training? 

A. I don’t know if they have ever been" 
asked. 

Q. We have heard in Bombay that one 
European firm (I think it was Messrs. Turner 
Morrison and Company) • had half a dozen 
applications from apprentices and they 
refused to take them as they were Indians. 
In the circumstances, is it not necessary that 
some facility should be given to train up 
Indians as apprentices? 

A. Anj' shipping company that receives 
help from Government should be obliged to 
carry one or two apprentices. 

Mr. Lalnbhai Sainaldas. — Q. I think you 
said that you were in the service of the B. I. 
for 14 years and that you have had experience 
of aU parts of the world. 

A. Yes. 

Q. When did you come to India as Port 
Officer? 

A. In 1912. 

Q. Therefore, your experience of India or 
of the Madras Presidency is for 11 years only. 

A. I had 14 years in the British India 
before that. 

Q, Were you on Indian seas all the time? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. In reply to the President you said that 
you did not think that educated Indians 
would come forward for training at sea. 
Had you any opportunities of coming into 
contact with educated Indians, Indian j'ouths 
or their parents? 

A. Not more than a European comes into 
contact with Indians generally. 

Q. Your reply is based on general impres- 
sions and you have not made any definite 
enquiries ? 

A. The.y have not come to me. 

Q. Have you had anv enquiries made? 

A. No. 

Q. In your reply to Question 2 (a) you 
I’efer to “ similar schemes having been seen 
to come to grief in the past.” We have been 
told that the reasons for these are cut-throat 
competition, the deferred rebate system and 
the existing companies declining to give space 
to Indian companies even if space were 
available. Do you know if these reasons 
hold good in the case of those companies that 
are competing at present? 

A. I think one of the principal reasons why 
thej' have come -to gidef is that they had 
not suitable ships in the past. 
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Q. Do -you know if cut-throat competition 
had anything to do with the failure of the 
new companies? 

A. I have heard it stated that it had to a 
certain extent, but I have no definite infor- 
mation. 

. Q. The deferred rebate system was the 
second reason I mentioned. 

A. I haven’t heard of that). 

Q. The third was that space was refused 
by the existing companies to people who_ gave 
their cargo to other competing companies. 

d. I do not know that. 

Q. In reply to Q. 2(b) you say that mari- 
time spirit is lacking. Do you mean that it 
is lacking in the lascar class or in the higher 
classes, as they are imfortunately called? 

A. I may say the middle classes from whom 
you recruit officers. 

Q. Do you come in contact with the lascar 
class vei’y often. 

A. I do. 

Q. Do you think that if they are taken to 
school, say, at the ago of lO or 12 and are 
properly trained up in Navigation, etc., they 
have sufficient intelligence to work up their 
grade to become Officers? 

A. A certain number of them have. 

Q. You do not mean that intelligence is 
the monopoly of the higher classes? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. We have been told by witnesses from 
Calcutta and Bombay that higher class 
Hindus, a certain number of Parsees, 
Muhammadans, etc., would be extremely 
willing to come forward if they are assured 
that they would be treated equally with 
others. Your experience of Madras Presi- 
dency does not justify you to say the same? 

A. Not in the Madras Presidency. 

Q. In answer to Question 4 you say that 
State aid is necessary if the industry is to be 
developed. I take it you agree that without 
State aid this industry cannot be developed 
in India. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You further say in the same question 
that such aid in a large measure is not at 
the present time desirable. Do you say that 
from the general taxpayer’s point of view? 

A. I say it is not desirable to hold out 
prospects of too much State aid, because 
there are many ships in the world doing 
nothing. 

Q. The general tax-payer does not come 
into your mind? 

A. The money has to be provided for some- 
how or other. 

Q: If the tax-payers are prepared to find 
the money, would you object to Indian 
aspirations being fulfilled? 


A. Not at all, 

Q. In your answer to Question 5 you have 
suggested the grant of State loans at small in- 
terest. Another form of State aid that has 
been suggested to us is the guaranteeino' of 
dividends. What do you say to that? 

A. It' is a very big question, 

Q. Would you not like to give an opinion 
on that? 

A. I would not guarantee dividends. 

Q. In your reply to Question 6 you refer to 
legislative measures as will safeguard the 
industry from unfair competition of rivals. 
What is the unfair competition you had in 
mind? 

A. Drastic rate-cutting and running ships 
at a loss. 

Q. Would you prevent rate-cutting and 
introduce maximum and minimum rates of 
freight ? 

A. It has to be something like that. 

Q. Have you thougljt of any scheme? 

A. The minimum rate of freight to be 
fixed will have to be thought out very care- 
fully. 

Q. How is the minimum rate to be fixed 
for a company whose boats are five or six 
years old? 

A. A shipping board ought to be constituted. 
You cannot go on changing the rate from 
week to week. 

Q. Would you object to Government start- 
ing one or two model shipyards and then 
handing them over to private companies 
after demonstrating they could be run 
successfully ? 

A. That scheme will be quite feasible if 
the Government can find the money. 

Q. You think that people of this coimtry 
can never hope to compete successfully with 
the old’ established yards in Em’ope and 
America where everything is self-contained 
and practically nothing has to be imported? 

A. For quite a number of years, I think we 
will have to import almost everything to 
India. 

Q. I may tell you for your infoimation 
that the Tatas are in a position to supply 
30,000 tons of steel plates required every 
j'ear for ship-building industry. In that ease, 
you think it will not be necessary to import 
steel plates into India? 

A. No, it wall not be necessary. 

Q. A subsidiary industry for locomotives 
is being put up at Jamshedpur. Don’t you 
think that an attempt may be made as an 
experimental measure to build ships in course 
of time having the experts from England? 

A. My answer to Question 24 refers to the 
present state of affairs and not to the future. 
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<3. As regards woodea ships, I take it- you 
are not in iavour of them? 

.4. No. 

<3. Not with auxiliary motors? 

A. They are not successful even with 
motors. 

Q. You would keep sailing ships of 300 or 
400 tons for coastal traffic? 

A. Yes, if they are profitable. 

Q. For what class of trade would they be 
suitable? 

A. On the west coast of India hundreds of 
small wooden ships are r unn ing up the 
rivers and creeks, and they serve very well 
in places where steamers cannot go. 

<3. There is no competition for them and 
do you think State aid is necessary for them? 

A. They may be helped with Government 
timber. 

Q. You think that some help should be 
extended to them in that way? 

A. Yes. I do. 

Q. You think Government should take up 
State insurance work for them? 

A. I do not think it is necessary. It has 
not been asked for up till now. 

Q. From your reply to Question 45, I take 
it that you are in favour of Goveimnent pro- 
viding training to a very limited number. 
Will you tell us on what principle it should be 
started? 

A. I should not start with more than 20 
in the first instance. 

Q. That education will be quite different 
from that you get in ordinary schools? 
Would it not be of a higher grade? 

A. No, all should go through the same 
training. 

Q. You said that in three months Govern- 
ment spent a sum of Es. 2,225 on a certain 
school started by Mr. Eangayya? Was it a 
grant-in-aid ? 

A. It w'as actual expenses for the school, 
for the instructors and for the books. 

Q. What did the gentleman do with the 
money? 

A. The school was started in Masulipatam. 
Boys of 8 or 10 years of age had their own 
ordinary education and they also joined this 
school and had instructions in the evening. 
But that scheme did not materialise, 

Q. Because there was no sufficient time to 
test the scheme? 

A. No. The scheme did not prove success- 
ful. 

Q. In answer to Question 47, you say: 
The establishment should be provided by 
Government but the boys - should pay 
moderate fees. You think that Government 
should help them on the same lines as they 


help the other technical schools and colleges. 

A. Yes. 

Q. In reply to the President you said you 
were in favour of a college at shore; that 
does not mean you object to a training ship 
later on to be estabUshed at sea? 

A. No. 

Q. Where would you establish a training 
ship? MTiat do you think the best place for 
it? 

A. The establishment of a training ship 
should be' in that province where many pupils 
will come forward. If young men in large 
numbers come forward in Bombay, I would 
not like to have a training ship in Madras in 
preference to Bombay. 

Q. In reply to Question 52, you say ; I 
am of opinion that shipowners will be quite 
willing to accept apprentices: We have 
evidence to show that except the Scindia and 
the Bombay Steam Navigation Company 
others do not take up Indian cadets. The 
remedy you suggest is that those who receive 
Government subsidy should be asked to carry 
apprentices? Will that suffice? 

A. Yes, that is quite sufficient. 

Q. Can you give us some details of the 
estimate of Es. 1,500 to 1,800 a month? 
Will that suffice for each academy? 

A. I am talking of the preliminary efforts 
for one year. 

Q. In reply to Question 64, you say : As 
the average entry is only 4 per annum, I do 
not consider it necessary to alter the existing 
arrangements. Supposing it is decided that 
India should have her onm Indian uaw, don’t 
you think that special facilities should be 
given to ti’ain youths as R.I.M. officers on 
the same lines as the cadets for the King’s 
Commission. 

A. Train them first as sailors, then as 
Officers and then like myself, as reserve 
officers and then they will be fit for the navy. 

Sir John Biles.— Q. You know of apy 
shippers who have been penalised by ship- 
owners for breaking a contract? 

A. No. 

Q. You know of any shippers who have 
broken their contract? 

A. I have not heard of any. 

Q. You think a special course can be had 
at the existing colleges for training mercan- 
tile officers? 

A. That might be done, 

Q. You think training in the ordinary way 
with additional course for marine education 
can be given in the colleges? 

A. You cannot combine education of one 
sort with another. There must be a whole- 
time programme. You cannot try to educate 
them first as seamen, then as navigators. 

2 N 
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Q. You think the eowso of training in 
existing colleges is not a practical one suited 
for the training of morcanti.o marine officers? 

A. I would not advocate it. 

Q. You say that companies receiving help 
from Government should carry Indian appren- 
tices. What do you mean by help? 

A. It was suggested that companies should 
receive navigation bounty, construction bounty 
or something like that; or if the company is 
neuly formed, then loans at cheap interest 
should bo given. 

Q. You do not mean vessels running mail 
contracts. 

A. No. I do not think a mail contract Is 
an advantage to the company. 

Q. You do not call a mail contract a help 
from the Government? 

A. No, not in tho souse you mean. 

Q. You think that if they receive bounty, 

.-y ought to carry cadets? 

J. Yes. 

Q. Are there any companies at present 
receiving bounties? 

A. Not that I knoAV of. 

Q. You say that the failure on tho part of 
some Indian compauios was duo in part to 
their having unsuitable ships? 

A. A large number of ships that I have 
seen .wore very unsuitable. They wore old 
ships with deep drauglils, small carrying 
capacity and heavy coal consumption. 

Q. They were inherently incapable of com- 
peting with the ships thui wore already in 
the field? 

A. They wore handicaj)ped on account of 
unsuitable ships. 

Q. Tho ships that are already ruuuiug tho 
line are quite suitable? 

A. They are built by people with great 
experience. 

Q. So that you think even if there had been 
no cut-throat competition, the ships would 
not have been suitable for tho trade? 

A. They are hopelessly handicapped from 
the start. 

Q. In answer to Que.stion -1, you say that 
one reason b}' State aid is not necessary is 
that thei ‘0 are at present more ships in tho 
world than are necessary. But if the Indian 
compa7iies bought some of these .ships that 
would not increase tho number? 

A. No, that would not. 

Q. You think that even if tlie Indian 
companies bought some of these ships, they 
would he able to comjrete with tho existing 
beets? ® 

A. I do not think so; at tho present time 
the trade of the world, is so bad tliat they 
cannot compote whatever ships they have. 


Q, Is that because the existing companies 
- are able to run them off? 

.1. No. Tho existing companies are able 
by their e.xporienco to work and get a suitable 
return for tljoir money as good as Govern- 
ment can give you. 'The chances of success 
for now comers are probably less because of 
lack of o.xperieuco. 

Q. You say ; I do, not think it wise to hold 
out State aid us an inducement to tho people 
of this country to embark in shipping enter- 
prises? Don’t you think State aid uiil help 
them to balance their inexperience? 

A. Yea, that would. 

Q. T'o that extent State aid will Ijcdp them? 

.1. Certainly. 

Q. You think it would bo n fair thing to 
give Indian eapitaUsts aid to establish tbom- 
solvcs? 

/I. I have already stated that loans at 
moderate rate of interest will do. 

Q. You advocate State loans for .ship-build- 
ing? 

A. Not for sl)ip-huilding hut for shipping. 

Q, To that extent you approve of State aid? 

A. I appi'ovo of State aid on thoao terms. 

Q. In ainwer to (}ueslion t>-i, yoU have 
omitted to t.iko into account tho possibility of 
a eom!)incd training ship for the Royal 
Indian Jlarine and tho proposed Indian mer- 
cantile imuino. Is that not so? 

.'1. I did not take that into account. 

Suppo.sing it is decided to train men for 
the Iixdian morcautilo marine and for the 
R.I.il., do yon tlien advocate a training ship? 

A. Yoh. 

Sir ArlhiiT Froom. — Q. From your answer 
to (iuostion ‘I, I understand that you are not 
an advocate of State aid? 

A. Except in tho form of State loans as s\ig- 
gcsied in my nnswor to t^uestion 

Q. State loan is a form of State aid? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That means tlie diJieronco in tho interest 
will liavo to be paid by somol)odv? 

.1. Yc.s. 

Q. You agree that .subsidy slionld be given 
for carrying mails? 

Yes. 

Q. Because you recognise tliar it is payment 
for service rendered? 

/t. Yes. Tho steamer must sail on the due 
date whether there, is cargo or not. 

Q. You are in favour of keeping the coastal 
trade open to all and not to reserve it? 

.•1. Yes, I am in favoui’ of keeping it open 
for all. 

Q. You liave no objection to competition? 

.'1. None whatever. 

Q. ' Cul-throai competition ’ that sounds 
dreadful ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. I have never been able to understand 
quite vbat competition is. Taking the ship- 
ping trade, I take it competition means com- 
peting in rates? 

A. Exactly as between two shopkeepers. ' 

Q. Supposing you are -established in the 
shipping trade and- supposing another gentle- 
man comes along and cuts rates of freight 
under yours; who would be described as the 
competitor? Is it 'the first man or the second 
man? 

.'1. Both are competitors. 

Q. Supposing you are shipper No. 1 and 
supposing shipper No. 2 comes along and 
quotes rates of freight less than yours, then 
the second man is the competitor? 

.'1. Yes. 

Q. V/otild you describe that as a ‘ cut- 
throat competition ’? 

A. No, not necessarily. 

Q. You as No. 1 in the shippig trade, 
what is your reply to No. 2 who quotes below 
your rates? 

A. I will re-organise my business and do 
the same? 

Q. You will probably move by cutting down 
your rates? 

.4, That is natural. 

Q. You would not describe that by the 
dreadfully sounding^ term ‘ cut-throat com- 
petition ’? 

A. No. 

Q. You think that the rebate system is in 
the shape of agreement between shipowner 
and shipper? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Even if the deferred rebate system is 
made illegal, you still think there will be 
some agi’eement between the shipper and the 
shipowner ? 

A. Very probably. 

Q. You think the effect of that will be to 
benefit the big shipper more than the small 
shipper? 

d. I do not think so. 

Q. Suppose there is a big shipper command- 
ing large business, he goes to a shipper and 
says, you ship all your goods through me, I 
will give you some consideration in freight. 
Probably they will come to some agreement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is the small shipper who 
M’ill not gat the same consideration? 

.4. Naturally he cannot. 

Q. Therefore doing away with this rebate 
system will be harmful to the little shipper? 

A. Yes, he will suffer. 

Q. Because the rebate system provides the 
same rate of freight for all? 

A. Absolutely. 


Q. The training school that you referred to, 
v.'as it a residential school? 

A. No, not a residential school. The 
people lived close by in the village. 

Q. There was nothing to compel them to 
go to school? 

A. No, it has purely voluntary, 

Q. I take it that if a school is started for 
young Indian lads with the idea of training 
them to become Officers, it should be a resi- 
dential school with some sort of discipline? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The boys should be compelled to study 
their lessons whether they like it or not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that the failure of the 
Jlasulipatam school was in part due to the 
lack of discipline? 

A. That is the principal reason; the atten- 
dance grew worse and worse. 

Q. If the boys in the training school do not 
like the discipline, they will have to with- 
draw? 

A. Certainly they have to be turned out. 

Q. You think it is reasonable that this 
committee should recommend the starting 
of training schools to see whether people come 
forward ? 

A. Most decidedly. 

Q, If the boys show an inclination to take 
to seafaring life, then there must be some 
discipline in the institution? 

A. Yes, there must be. 

Q. I do not mean rigorous discipline in any 
way harmful to the boy? 

A. You must have sonie discipline to start 
with in a navigation school. 

Q. If the boy does not like it, he will go 
out of the school? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You do not think a training ship is 
necessary from the start? 

A. I would not advocate it to start with. 
There is no use of wasting Government money 
in a training ship until you see what is 
going to happen. You do not know whether 
the boys will like the sea or not. I wall 
have a training establishment for the boys on 
shore. You have got such training establish- 
ments on shore at home. It is just like a 
ship on dry land. You might have that to 
start with here so that the boys may get the 
ship training and ship routine. 

Sir Arthur Froom.—Q. Do you know of 
many lads who undergo training at the 
Pangbourne Nautical College and tlien go to 
sea as apprentices? ^ 

- President . — Some of them actually go there, 
because their parents think that it is better 

2 N 2 
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for tbeir ebildren to go to sou between the 
^ges of 14 and 16 than to go to a public 
achool. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q, It appears neces- 
sary to have two tests, first, a school test, 
and, if pupils still wish to go to sea, then a 
test on a training ship. 

A. Yes. 

The FLon’hle dfr. haluhhai Savialdas . — 
Q. In reply to Sir Arthur Froom you said 
that you wei’e in favour of giving subsidies 
to boats that carry mails. Would you ob- 
ject to laying down as one of the conditions 
of giving the subsidy that the boats should 
carry a certain number of Indian appren- 
tices ? 


^1. I would not in the case of Indian-owned 
vessels. 

Witnciis . — ^In regard to the question of the 
dovolopnient of an Indian Mercantile Marine 
I would like to point out, if I may, that a 
largo number of people in this country 
small and big investors, like to see what they 
are investing their monoj'. in, something tan- 
gible I moan like a cotton mill for instance, 
I think a largo number of people do not like 
investing money, if they had it, in shipping; 
because there is great risk involved in the 
shipping enterprise and as the ships move 
from port to port they are seldom seen by 
the investors. 

President . — Thank yon very much. 


Witness No. 58. 

Sir AHMED THAMBY MARICAIR, Kt., Negapatam. 
Written Statement, date! the 12fh April 1923. 


Q. 1. I consider there are more vessels 
availahle than the demand for shipping. 

Nil. • 

Q. 3. No. 
ti. 4. Yes. 

Q. 5. Government should arrange to supply 
shipbuilding materials for considerably 
cheap rates and also provide cheap loans. 

Note. — Similar concession was made by 
the Madras Government and other Provin- 
cial Governments at the time of war by the 
formation of a Committee called ” Ship- 
building Committee ” in which I had the 
honour of serving as one of the Members. 

Q. 6. Yes, if Government considers neces- 
sary. 

Q. 7. No. 

Q. 8. No. 

Q. 9. No. 

Q. 10. Not in favour. 

Q. 11. No. 

Q. 12. Not necessary. 

<?. 13. No. 

Q. 14- No. 

Q. 15. Not necessary. 

Q. 16. Not necessary. 

Q. 17. Consider bounties in no case neces- 
sary. 

Q. 18. Yes. Coasting trade of India 
should he open to all. 

, Q. 19. The trade will be reduced. 

Q. 20. I advocate facilities should be given 
in all ships plyiitp; either in Coastal trade or 
in foreign trade for training Indian nppren- 
, tices. 


Q. 21. Various sizes arc required accord- 
ing to the offoriugs of the ports. 

Q. 22. I recommend the establishment of 
Government Dockyards for this purpose. 

Q. 23. Most unsatisfactory. 

Q. 2.'/. For want of encouragement from 
Government. 

Q. 25. No. I am afraid nothing could bo 
suggested for the people to start shipbuild- 
ing dockyards of their own accord as most 
of people of India have not come to- that 
stage. 

Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 27. I consider State aid is necessary on 
the following points: — 

(1) Providing shipbuilding dockyards. 

(2) Securing sliipbuilding materials at 

clicap rates. 

(3) Lending money at cheap interest. 

Q. 28. Yes, if Government considers neces- 
sary. 

Q. 29. No. 

Q. SO. Unnecessary. 

Q. 31. Do not advocate. 

Q. 32. No. 

Q. S3. No, 

Q. S.'i. T am in favour of Customs conces- 
sions. Customs duty on materials importoc 
from foreign countries for the use of ship- 
building should be levied 50 per cent, lesi 
than the standard rate. 

Q. 35. There are various ways to preveni 
the abuse of these concessions, 

Q. 16. Satisfactory and sufficient to meel 
the rennirements. 

Q. 37. Nil. 
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Q. 38. No, 

Q. 39. Yes, 

Q. 40. Yes, As per answer to Question 5, 

Q. 41. Yes, if Government considers neces- 
sary, 

Q. .i2. No, 

Q. 43. Yes. I recommend that arrange- 
ment should be made with the Insurance 
Companies to accept insurance of all wooden 
built ships of the carrying capacity of not 
less than 600 tons gross, provided the vessel 
is manned by certified Captains. 

Q. 44- Yes. 

Q. 45. (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) Government should provide faci- 
lities for further study and it 
would not he so effective if left 
to private enterprises. 

Q. 43. I recommend that cadets should 
undergo the preliminary course of instruc- 
tion in a training ship first and then be 
trained on shore in a Navigation School 
established by Government. 

Q. 47. Tlie establishment of Training ship 
and Schools on shore should he provided in 
India by Government. 

Q. 48. I recommend the Government should 
pay scholarships for cadets trained in Eng- 
land on the same lines as Government give 
for other branches of study. 

Q. 49. The establishment of Training Ship 
should be in India. One ship for each Pro- 
vince, Madras, Bombay and Calcutta will be 
sufficient. The maintenance charges should 
be met by Government, 

Q. 50. I advocate both. 

(). 51. Yes. 

Q. 52. Ship owners might refuse to accept 
apprentices for training because they will 
have to feed the apprentices. I suggest that 
apprentices should provide themselves with 
their own grub and clothes. In that case 
ship owners might not refuse. In any case 


Government should use their influence with 
the ship owners to accept apprentices. 

Q. 53. As referred to above ship owners 
should not demand any premium from ap- 
prentices; if demanded it should be paid 
solely by Government. 

Q. 54- Yes. The training vessels can easily 
get fx’eight by carx-ying cargo from one port 
to another and the Government stores. 

Q. 55. No. No. They should provide 
themselves. 

Q. 56. The cux-riculum of study during the 
period of training is the rudimentax-y know- 
ledge of navigation and xvhile an appx’entice 
he should be taught the remaining portion of 
study as a sea-man from A to Z. 

Q. 57. Yes. 

Q. 58. One in each province of Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta and the same must he 
maintained by Government. 

Note. — I moved the Ship Building Com- 
mittee on the 24th September 1918 in which 
I was a Member and the Madras Legislative 
Council on the 20th November 1918 when I 
was a Member of the Local Legislative Coxm- 
cil, to opeix Navigation Schools for teaching 
rudimentary principles of navigation. This 
was adopted but failed sometime later for 
want of suitable instructors. 

Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. 60. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes. It xvouH not be so effec- 
tive if left to private enter- 
prises, 

Q. 61. Government should establish Engi- 
neering Colleges such as one in Madras and 
also arrange facilities with Railway Work- 
shops and Shipbuilding Firms to accept 
cadets for training. 

Q. 62. Yes. 

Q. 63. Not in a position to state. 

Q. 64 to 70. I have no idea and am not in 
a position to state. 


Oral evi'lence, Madras, the 15th January 1924. 


VrpsiOent . — On behalf of my Committee I 
should like to thank you for your coming to 
give evidence before us. If any questions are 
a'sked of you that you would rather not 
answer, please do not hesitate to say so. 

Q. I srather from your replies that you are 
in favour of the development of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

A. Before I answer' that, I should like to 
know the exact meaning of the words 
“ Indian Mei'cantile Marine.” Does it re- 
late to Navy or cargo steamers? 

Q. Cargo and passenger steamers. 


A. I am not in favour of starting an 
Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. You xvould prefer to carr.y on as we 
are doing now; that is what you think would 
be to the benefit of the country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You mean that existing facilities for 
the trade on the coast of India and also 
Overseas are satisfactory? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing opportxxnities are given to 
young Iixdians to go to sea, do you think 
that there are a sufficient number of young 
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educated Indians who would like to go to 
sea, Bay, in British ships? 

A. I am in favour of giving them oppor- 
tunities. There are several young Muham- 
madans who have a rudimentary knowledge 
of navigation; but several of them have not 
passed in navigation and obtained certi- 
ficates. On my motion in the Local Legis- 
lative Council during the year 3918, a 
school was opened by the Madras Govern- 
ment at Masulipatam, although I suggested 
that a moving school should be opened at 
Negapatam, Calicut and Cocanada for three 
months every year. I did not consider 
Masulipatam a proper place to start a school. 
The Presidency Port Officer asked me to re- 
commend an Indian tutor and I selected a 
Muhammadan who had a Caxitaiu’s certi- 
ficate on foreign-going vessels. The Presi- 
dency Port Officer found him unfit, 1 do not 
know for what reasons. As a matter of fact 
he had been manning several vessels of over 
a thousand tons and also small steamers. 

Q. He might be a very good sailor without 
being a very good tutor? 

A. He might be; I don’t know. In my 
opinion if an Indian tutor who knows the 
language had been appointed, the school 
would have run successfully. I hoard that 
hoys did nob attend school regularly and 
that it had therefore to be closed dowji. I 
think it is in the best interests of all con- 
cerned to teach Indian the art of naviga- 
tion. I can quote an instance. Abo»it 20 
years ago the officers of the B. I. Steam 
Navigation Company went on strike and 
there were about 4 or 5 steamers lying idle 
in Negapatam, Madras, and other places. 
The B. I. Agent was able to secure the ser- 
vices of some Muhammadan Officers who were 
able to take the vessels to their respective 
destinations without any difficulty. They 
even went as far as Rangoon. 

Q. Did they go in command of ships as 
Captains? 

A. No; only as Officers. These Officers 
were very useful at the time when the strike 
was on even to foreign companies — I do not 
call the B. I. a foreign company; — assuming 
it is a foreign company. It will be usofid 
to train up men who would be useful on 
such occasions, and when Eiiropean officers 
demand high wages. From the stand-point 
of the company itself, it would bo usefxd to 
train up Indians. 

Q. Supposing we gave them sufficient 
training and the Indian boys passed the 
Board of Trade Exammations, do you think 
that the B. I. or the Asiatic Company would 
employ them on the coast, because they 
would not have to pay them as much as they 
have to pay European Oflficers? 


A. Yes, provided they trust Indians. 

Q. If the Government of India gave faci- 
lities for training young Indians to become 
Second Mates and IVIales, do you think they 
woxdd not need to be paid such high wages 
us Europeans and steamers would carry 
them and, therefore, it would not be neces- 
sary to reserve the coastal trade of India 
entirelj' for Indian-owned ships? 

A. I am not in favour of reservation of 
tho coastal trade ; wo are well off xvithout it. 

Q. Are you in favour of giving them 
training? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. You are not in favour of granting them 
any subsidies? 

A. No. 

(J. If wo give good training to Indians, do 
you think they would become really efficient 
Officers? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. Are you in favour of forming an Indian 
Navy? 

.4. Not necessarily. India is not a sepa- 
rate country; it is part and parcel of the 
British Empire. 

Q. But tho British Empire would like 
Indians to do a certain amount of defence 
on tho coast of India. Do you think that 
kill ho a good opening for young Indians? 

.4. I doubt if Indians would prove suc- 
cessful as Naval Officers. 

Q. Do you think they would prove suc- 
ce.ssful as Idorcantilo Alarino Officers? ' 

A. Tlioy would. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Yfon just told our 
President that you are not in favour of a 
separate Indian Mercantile Marino; bnt you 
have no objection to Indian companies start- 
ing shinping? 

A. There are already several shipping 
companies; I have no objection to start 
more. 

Q. But YOU consider that they form part 
of the British IMercantile ifarine? 

A. Y’^es; Indian as well a.s British com- 
panies do. 

0. Seeing that India is a part of tho 
British Empire, that is jmur view? 

A. Yes; separate reservation is not noces- 
sarv. 

Q. Supposing there were a separate Indian 
Mercantile hfarino and supposing the coastal 
trade of India wore reserved for it, do yon 
think -it will ho good for tho trade of the 
country? 

.4 . T think tho trade will diminish. 

0. At tho same time, you woidd like 
Indian lads in this coxintry to have an oppor- 
tunity of training to become officers in anv 
'shinping company, Indian or British? 

A . I am in favour of that. 
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(J. The British Mercantile Marine includes 
India ? 

A. Yes. ,■ 

Q. Your opinion is that these young lads 
should be lads of 14 or 15 to start with? 

.4. As well as old men who have practical 
knowledge of steamers. As I already said, 
there are some who are working on Board 
the sailing vessels as second and third officers 
under their parents and relations who have 
secured no certificates. They did not appear 
before the Committee formed in Madras 
under the presideiicy of the Principal Port 
Officer, Madras, and get certificates. I sent 
a few men to the Committee and they 
obtained certificates after having undergone 
an examination. Such men should also be 
admitted to the training school in addition 
to the young lads. 

Q. Then you might have a young lad with, 
say, the Chief Mate’s certificate in a posi- 
tion of seniority over a man old enough to 
be his father with only a Second Mate’s 
certificate. Do you think that would work? 

A. It would not matter; there are cases 
like that very often happening. 

Q. I see you suggest that boys should go 
through instruction in a training ship first? 

. A. Yes. 

"Would you have them in a training 
hulk or would you have a sea-going training 
ship ? 

A. I would have a sea-going training 
vessel so that we can also pick tip cargo from 
one port to another. 

Q. Do you think they would get better 
iiLstruction if they went to sea straightaway ? 

A. They would get" much better training 
than they would get on shore. I think 
there was a Government order issued by the 
Madras Government suggesting that it was 
better to train up men on sailing vessels 
rather on shore which, for want of financial 
help, has been abandoned. It is a good idea 
to start training them on the sea. 

Q. You do not consider it trying for young 
lads of 15 to be taken to sea straightaway? 

A. I have seen European lads of 14 or 15 
enter steamers as cadets. As a matter of 
fact lads under 15 years are at present work- 
ing under their parents as lascars; there are 
very small boys too. 

Q. Do you think that Government should 
help the scheme for training? 

A. Yes. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You recommend the 
providing of shipbuilding materials at cheap 
rates. Do you loiow what material you have 
in mind? 

A. I was a Member of the Shipbuilding 
Committee at the time of the War and I 
moved the Committee on the 24th of Sep- 


tember 1918 to import timber, steel and such 
other accessories required for shipbuilding,. 
At the time of war the price of materials 
was very high and I wanted Government to 
interfere and secure materials at cheap 
rates. There are Government forests in 
Malabar and Government could get timber 
from these forests at cheap rates; also 
Burma teak could be imported by Govern- 
ment at cheaper rates. There are various 
ways in which Government could get mate- 
rials cheaper than individual buyers? 

Q. You mean principally timber? 

A. Timber, steel or iron. 

Q. Hov.' can Government supply cheaper 
steel to shipbuilders? 

A. Most of the iron and steel materials 
are coming from England and Government 
could import at cost price. Government 
could ask their Agents in England to pur- 
chase them at cost price, ship them at 
cheaper freight and deliver them to the ship- 
builders at cost price. Government if they 
want to help industries, can do so; they have 
done so during the war. 

(i>. But now the market is quite open and 
a shipbuilder can buy in the market as 
cheaply as Government? 

.4. No merchant will sell his material 
without adding profit and interest. If Gov- 
ernment like to lielp sliipbuilding, surely 
they can get them cheaper. 

Q. Do you mean that Government should 
instruct the High Commissioner in London 
to buy at the cheapest possible rates? 

A. Yes, and ship the materials to India at 
cheap rates of freight. 

Q. Do you think that Government would 
be a better buyer of these materials than an 
ordinary shipbuilder ? 

A. Government are now buying for their 
own consumption, i.c.. Railways and other 
public works. 

Q. Your view is that Government can buy 
more cheaply than the ordinary ship-builder ? 

.4. I think so. 

(?. You also propose that Government 
should give loans for shipbuilding? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would the shipbuilders have Govern- 
ment as shareholders in their Company or 
would the loans be debenture loans? 

.4. They would be debenture loans. Rather 
-than a shipbuilder going to the Bank and 
borrowing at high rates of interest, I want 
Government to lend him at cheaper rates. 
I do not want Government to be a partner 
in shipbuilding or ship-owning ; nor should 
Government give bounties or grants. 

Q. Do you know anj'thing about the de- 
ferred rebate system? 
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A. I know a lot about it. I am one of 
the biggest importers of Burma rice and 1 
was one°of the importers during control tune. 
1 am a merchant myself. 

Q, Do you object to deferred rebates? 

A. I am in favour of rebates; so also are 
all ’merchants. Every commercial shipper 
wants the deferred rebate system or a con- 
tract with the shipping companies. As a 
matter of fact Government appointed a Com- 
mittee about ten years ago who visited all 
the Colonies and India recommended that 
this system should be insisted upon without 
which there will be no confidence between a 
shipper and a ship-owner. 

Q. Do you know whether ship-owners have 
imposed penalties on shippers for breach of 
contract under the deferred rebate system? 

A. I have not heard of that. If a shipper 
who is on a contract with a shipping com- 
pany ships by any other company, ho is 
warned and as a penalty the rebate duo to 
him is held back, but a few months after it 
is paid to him. 

Q. We have been told that ship-owners aro 
a great terror to the shippei's and the latter 
do not, therefore, go to anybody else. 

A. If ship-owners treated shippers like 
that, surely they will not get any confidence 
from shippers. Unless shippers and ship- 
owners are friendly, they cannot get on. 

Q. Do you think that new shipping com- 
panies are prevented from being created by 
the existence of deferred rebates? 

A, Certainly not. So many merchants aro 
shipping by now companies. 

Q. Wo have been told that the people of 
India want an Indian Mercantile klarino. 
Do you know anything about it? 

A. I have_ heard about it, but I do not 
think there is any necessity for it. I consi- 
der that there are more vessels available than 
there is demand for shipping. 

Q. Aou do not think that the people of 
India aro clamouring for an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine? 

A. Some interested people are clamouring, 
but where is the necessity? Shippers aro 
not clamouring. 

Q. We have been told that the people of 
India want an Indian Mercantile Marino as 
a matter of sentiment. 

A. India is a huge country and a handful 
ot people clamouring for an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine does not mean that India itself 
IS clamouring for it. _ We are well off with 
the existing Steamship companies and we 
want the old system to continue. 

Q. Do you know of any Engineering Col- 
lege here? 

) 


A. Yes. 

Q. Aro many students successfully trained 
in that Institution? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think these students would bo 
suitable for shipbuilding work? 

A. I do not think they are, unless a special 
course is introduced. I do not think that at 
present the arrangements aro adequate, hut 
if the Government of hladras want to in- 
troduce a special course in Shipbuilding or 
Engineering to enable students to go on 
Board ship as Engineers, I tliink they could 
do it. 

Q. Is the training in Engineering at pre- 
sent given of such a character that it could 
bo made use of in completing a training for 
shipbuilders? 

A. Probably not; but I haven’t got much 
experience of shipbuilding. 

Q. Yon do not know the curriculum for 
the Engineering Course? 

.1. I do not know. 

Q. You think that the Mercantile Marine 
ofiicers can bo trained in the engineering 
college hero by having suitable courses? 

A. I think they must have a separate 
school for navigation. 

Q, Is there no college in Madras which can 
give training in Marino Engineering? 

/I. There was onco a school, but it docs 
not exist now. 

The Tlon’ble Mr. Lnhthhcii Satnahlns. — Q. 
In reply to the President, you said there 
would bo no difficiiltv for trained Indian 
officers to get employment in existing foreign 
non-Indian companies t, if they trusted 
Indians. What was at the back of your 
mind when you said : if they trusted 
Indians? 

/I. I do not mean as a general rule that 
all Tndians are not trusted by shipping com- 
panies. 

Q. Do you moan to say that the shinning 
companies do not cmnloy Tndians as ofiicers 
because thev aro Tndians? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. You have confidence in them? 

.4. If the Tndians are as well nualified as 
Enrnoenn officers, then surely the Tndians 
will find employment. 

Q. There will not bo any racial discrimina- 
tion ? 

A. None at all. 

Q. In 1920 three companies declined to 
take Tndi.au cadets. One of them has now 
taken Indian annrentices; but they will not 
have them as ofiicers? 

A. I have not heard oP their refusal. 

Q. Some were taking British cadets but 
they would not take Indian cadets? 


A. If properly qualified men come forward, 
then the companies will take them as ap- 
prentices. 

Q. You are in favour of providing cheap 
loans for shipbuilding? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In i-eply to Sir John Biles, you said 
you preferred debenture loans, because you 
thought in debenture loans, there would be 
no risk? 

A. It is a matter between the shipbuilder 
and the Government. I am no authority on 
the subject. 

Q. Would you fix any percentage regard- 
ing the loan to be granted by the Govern- 
ment ? 

J. I have no idea of it. It is left to the 
discretion of the Government. 

Q. You will not fix any maximum? 

A. That depends upon the shipowner and 
the Government. 

Q. You know that Australia and Canada 
have their own navy? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. If both these countries have their own 
navy wuthout in any way breaking away from 
the Empire, can we not have our own navy 
and thus help the Empire in times of war? 

A. I already said India forms part of the 
Empire and at any moment they are willing 
to help the Empire as they did during the 
last war. I think it would cost a good deal 
if India decides to have her own navy. If 
you suggest taxation for the purpose of 
forming an Indian navy, then I am strongly 
against it. I am not in favour of any netv 
venture which would drive the Government 
to the necessity of taxing the people. 

Q. The Indians make good army officers. 
Is there any reason why with proper train- 
ing they should not make efficient naval 
officers ? 

A. I have already said in my reply that I 
have not got much experience. I consider 
they will make efficient army officers and not 
naval officers. 

Q. You are in favour of the establishment 
of Government dockyards for shipbuilding? 

A. For building small vessels such as 
Blessrs. Burn & Co. are building in Calcutta. 
If the Government provide dockvards in 
Madras, surely we can build small vessels 
here also. 

Q. Which place would you select for the 
establishment of dockyards, Madras, Bombay 
or Calcutta? 

A. IVTadras is not as much advanced' in 
this indxTstry as Bombay or Calcutta. 

Q. You ai-e in favour of customs conces- 
sions being granted for eneiines and other 
materials that are required for shipbuilding? 


A. Yes, I am in favour of it. As a matter 
of fact I moved a resolution to that effect in 
the Council of State. 

Q. You are in favour of Government pro- 
viding facilities for training officers for navi- 
gation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For marine engineers also? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In reply to Question 49, you say that 
the maintenance charges should be met by 
Government? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want the training ship in all 
the tln-ee ports or in one port only? 

A. I want one in Madras also. 

Q. You said in reply to Sir Arthur Froom 
that it was only interested people who 
clamoured for an Indian Mercantile Marine. 
Are you in any way interested in any of the 
existing companies? 

A. Yes, I am. 

Q. Can it be your reply was biassed on 
that account? 

A. Certainly not, 1 am as much interested 
in the B. I. as you are in the Scindia, 
though not a Director. 

Q. You said you were not aware of any 
penalties levied by the existing companies 
for any breach of contract. But we have re- 
ceived specific complaints where penalties 
were levied. 

A. I have never heard complaints that the 
British India or the' Asiatic have levied 
penalties. 

Q. You think the deferred rebate system 
IS good for the shippers as well as for the 
shipping companies because it creates a tie 
between them, but the tie is good enough 
for the stronger party, namely, the shipping 
companies. The shipper has to be at their 
merc.y ? 

A. I consider there must be a certain 
amount of confidence between the shipners 
and the shipowners. There must be either 
the deferred rebate system or some long 
standing contract. Without this the ship- 
pers cannot get on. It is the shippers that 
insist on the rebate system and not the ship- 
ping companies. 

Q. We have heard from the shippers in 
other parts of India, from Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi tint the deferred rebate system 
works against their interest? 

.4. I have seen the' opinions received by 
the Government of India on this question 
from the various provinces and I found that 
almost all of them are in favour of the de- 
ferred rebate system. 

Q. We have evidence to the contrary from 
almost all the shippers? 
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A. Probably a few interested parties might 
bo against the rebate system. 

Q. They are all shippers and not interested 
shipping companies? 

/i. Probably they are shippers interested 
in the reservation of the coastal trade. 

Mr. Jachi. Nath lioij.—Q. May I inquire 
in what way you are interested in the Bri- 
tish India Company? 

ii. 1 am a shipper myself. During the 
time of my father wo wore doing business 
with the Colonies through the British India 
and I am still continuing my connection with 
the B. 1. 

Q. 1 am also connected with the B. I. as 
a shipper. I wish to know if you have any 
connection other than that of a shipper? 

.4. f do not want to say what connection 
subsists between myself and tlie B. I. 

Q. You co'nsider there are more vessels 
available than the demand requires. In case 
it is decided to develop Indian shipping, 
don’t you think the existing companies 
shonld to some extent withdraw from the 
field? 

.•1. As a matter of fact a number of ves.sels 
,uro lying idle without any cargo or passenger 
to carry. There i.s no demand for such a 
largo number of vessels as are now availablo. 

Q. Is it not a legitimate aspiration for the 
people of this country to have their ow'n 
Mercantile Marine? 

4. By all moans let them have it; but 
why do you want legislation for the purpose. 

Q. If there are already enough of vessels 
available for the coastal trade and if at the 
same time it is decided to encourage Indian 
shipping, then some of the existing com- 
panies .slionld withdraw? 

4. The remedy lies in your own hands. 
Y’ou can reserve the coastal trade entirely for 
yourself by calling on all the Indian ship- 
pers to ship their goods entirely through 
your ships and not to go to foreign or non- 
Indian ships. Thei'o is thus no necessity for 
tho reservation of the coastal trade by legis- - 
lation. 

Q. Ouestion No. 4 is : Are you of opinion 
that State aid is necessary or desirable to 
promote tho satisfaotory development of 
shipping industry by the people of this coun- 
try. Your reply to this question is “ yes.”^ 

4. T sinrgest that Government should help 
by providing shipping materials at cheap 
rate, by granting customs concessions and by 
lending monev at cheap rates of intoi'est. 

Q. Yon obioct to the abolition of the de- 
ferred rebate system? 

4. T do object to its abolition. 

Q. Various English companies have sug- 
gested the abolition of tho deferred rebate 
system ? 


4. I have got tho report of a committee 
which was appointed some years ago. They 
recommend tho continuance of the deferred 
rebate system in the country or in its absence 
a long standing contract. 

Q. it might probably suit the trade of the 
other countries to have tho rebate system 
but here in India all are against tho system? 

4. I think a great many are in favour of 
it. 

Q. Y^ou are not in favour of reservation 
of tho coastal trade? 

4. The coastal trade should be open to all. 

Q. In Australia, there are some regula- 
tions bj' which British ships cannot en- 
gage ihcjnselves in the coastal trade? 

4. In Australia tho establishment of a 
Alorcantilo Marine owned by Government has 
resulted in serious financial loss. It has now 
boon decided to dispose of nearly all the 
vessels owned by the Australian Government. 

(). The Melbourne Chamber of Commerce 
has recommended tho reservation of tho 
coastal trade. If they are losing money, 
then why sliould they recommend that more 
trade routes should bo subsidised? 

4. This is my information. I understand 
that all tlio arrangements made by Australia 
during tho war are going to be abolished on 
account of financial difficulties. 

Q. Even granting that Australia has 
suffered a loss, is there any reason why India 
should not try tho experiment? 

4. As I have already told you, India is 
not a separate country altogether. 

Q. Australia is a pai-t of the Empire as 
well? Why should she have a separate Mer- 
cantile Marine? 

4. Java and Sumatra are part and parcel 
of tho Dutch Empire and yet they do nob 
have a seiiarato IMorcantile Marino. The 
Phillipinos do not have a Mercantile 
IMarino separate from that of America. 
Formosa does not have a Mercantile Marine 
separate from that of Japan. 

Q. You say that trade will be reduced by 
tho reservation of the coastal trade? 

4. Yes. 

Q. If tho coastal trade is reserved, don’t 
you think several Indian companies will be 
formed and they will compete amongst them- 
selves and thus maintain facilities for trade? 

/I. T think the wdiolo trade will collapse. 
Everybody will begiji to cai-ry on trade and 
iod\ico the freight. 

Q. Wo have already got a British mono- 
poly? 

.4. Instead of accusing the Britishers as 
having a monopoly, ,vou can apply the 
i-omody that lies in your own hands. If you 
want to develop Indian shipping, then build 
your own ships and then compote wdth others 
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aud reduce the rate. If you do so the 
foreign companies will try to kill you by 
competition. In that case by all means have 
s' combination of all Indian companies so as 
to prevent the shippers from shipping 
through foreign shipowners. There are 
several ways by which you can capture the 
trade. I do not want the Government to 
interfere in business matters. If the Gov- 
ernment legislate for shipping, should they 
not legislate for skins and for jute and other 
articles? My opinion is that trade should 
be kept open for free competition; Govern- 
ment interference will spoil the trade and it 
will do no good to India. 

Q. Legislation has been enacted in other 
countries for the furtherance of shipping; 
why should there not be legislation in 
India ? 

A. India is a different country altogether. 
She is suffering very much from financial 
difficulties. Madras has to pay heavy con- 
tribution to the Central Government and if 
this new venture is started, it would mean 
that the Government of India should con- 
tribute some money whereby yon would make 
Madras suffer more. India is a poor country 
and cannot afford to pay any more taxes. 


Q. I agree with you; we do not want any 
more taxes nor do I want any more taxes. 
This reservation of the coastal trade can be 
done without taxation? 

A. I do not think it is possible. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You told us’that 
when an Indian lad is trained up to become 
an Officer and gets a certificate, one of the 
reasons why he would be taken on by British 
companies is that he would be cheaper. I 
take it that you do not wish the -.Committee 
to understand from yon that these Indian 
Officers should be underpaid. Your view is 
that their wages need not necessarily be on 
the same scale as for British Officers as they 
would not have the same expenses. 

A. Yes. It is always the case. 

Q. The Indian Officer would be as well off 
on a lesser rate of pay than a Britisher on 
a higher rate : is that your idea ? 

A. I have not understood you. 

The Hon'We Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas . — 
Q. You would put the Indian and the 
European Officer on the same level as re- 
gards status; but you consider that Euro- 
pean Officers may be paid higher rate of 
salai'y because their expenses would be 
greater ? 

A. Yes, it is always the case. 

President . — Thank you vei'y much. 


Witness No. 59. 

Lieutenant Commander F, H. COOKE, R.N.R. (Retired), Port Officer, Calicut. 
Written statement, dated the 3rd April 1923. 


Q. 1. While there is ample tonnage to 
carry all the cargo offering at reasonably 
low rates of freight, I consider the position 
to be satisfactory. This is the case at pre- 
sent. 

Q. 3. 1 know of no difficulties or disabili- 
ties in the way of people of this country who 
wish to embark on shipping enterprises. In 
the course of my 26 years’ experience of the 
coasting trade of India, I have known several 
such enterprises, and- where they have not 
been successful the cause has been ignorance 
of the shipowning and ship management 
profession, ■which is a highly skilled business. 
Too often also, political ideas have been at 
the back of these enteiTprises rather than 
business ones. A combination of politics and 
business is unlikely to pay dividends. 

- Q. 4. No. 

Q. 6. No. 

Q. 7. No. The carriage of cargo whether 
(a), (h) or (c) is a sufficiently paying busi- 
ness when properly managed. The payinent 


of bounties would increase Imperial expendi- 
ture without in any way improving shipping 
facilities, and would enable cargo to be car- 
ried at an unfairly low rate, thus benefitting 
shippers at the expense of the general com- 
munity. 

Q. S to 17. See answer to Question 4. 

Q. 18. Yes. To reverse this policy and 
construct a Mercantile Marine owned, 
manned and officered by Indians by means 
of a system of bounties would cost large sums 
of money, the chief part of which must be 
borne by the millions of tax-payers who have 
no cargo to ship, have never seen the sea 
and have no wish to travel upon it or in- 
terest connected with it. 

Q. 19. That for the present efficient coast- 
ing service which costs the tax-payer nothing 
an inefficient service would be substituted in 
which cargo and passengers would be carried 
partly at the expense of the general tax- 
payer who woidd gain no advantage from, 
the chaijge. 
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Q. 21. The British Indian Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, in the course of 60 years’ ex- 
perience, have evolved types of ships suitable 
10 all the various runs in the coasting trade 
of this country. These types should be fol- 
lowed. 

Q, 22. Private yards are almost invariably 
more economically managed than Govern- 
ment yards and can therefore build ships 
more cheaply. I am, therefore, in favour of 
them. 

Q. 23. That as regards steel vessels the 
industry can hardly be said to exist. 

Q. 2Jt. That most of the materials of whicli 
vessels are built do not exist in sufficient 
quantities in this country and would have to 
be imported, thus largely increasing the 
cost. The skill to build large steel vessels 
does not exist at present, and whether the 
Indian workman can acquire it is in my opi- 
nion (having seen a large amount of repair 
work) doubtful. 

Q. 23 to 35. I consider that ships should 
be built where the work can be done most 
economically and efficiently. That is un- 
doubtedly in Europe where unlimited facili- 
ties exist, and keen competition brings down 
the cost of ships to the lowest possible. 

Q. 36. Fairly efficient wooden vessels can 
be built in the East and West coasts of the 
Madras Presidency. I do not consider that 
there is much future for wooden ships and 
T recommend that the industry should be left 
to itself. 

Q. 37 to Jf2. See answer to Question 36. 

Q. 43. I believe insurance can be effected 
upon cargo sent in these ships and possibly 
upon the ships themselves. The rates would 
be high reflecting the percentage of loss. 

Q. 44- Officers of the British MercantUo 
Marine are mostly drawn from the middle 
classes at Home. I have never heard of any 
desire on the part of boys of similar class in 
this country to go to sea, or found any of 
them at sea. 

Q. 45. No. I would have these matters 
left to the parents and to private enterprise 
as in England. 

Q. 46. Direct to sea, whei'e more can be 
learnt in a month than in a year in a har- 
bour training ship or shore establishment. 

Q. 47 to 52. When English boys go to sea 
their parents make arrangements with a siiip- 
ping company, by payments of a premium, 
to allow the boys to work without pay for a 
period of four years on the company’s ships, 
the boys getting their food free from the 
ship. The premium is usually fifty or sixty 
guineas. Pour years at sea entitle him to 
sit for his Board of Trade examination for 


the 2nd Mate. This passed, he is free to look 
for paid employment as an officer. This sys- 
tem seems sufficiently profitable to the shix)- 
owner and I see no reason to doubt that if 
Indian parents wish their sons to go to sea 
to become Mercantile Marine Officers and 
were willing to pay the premium they could 
make similar arrangements with, say, the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company. The 
Scindia lino of Bombay or oven the British 
India Steam Navigation Company if Govern- 
ment pul pressure on mail carrying com- 
panies to carry such premiumed apprentices. 

Q. 53. I see no reason why Government, 
i.c., the general tax-payor, should be asked 
to pay an 3 ' portion of tiio premium. 

Q. 54 to 56. I do not recommend training 
ships. 

Q. 57 and 53. Navigation schools in Eng- 
land are usually private ventures of retired 
officers who charge reasonable fees^ for get- 
ting young men through their Boards of 
Trade Examinations. In this country I pre- 
sume Government would bo expected to pro- 
vide navigation schools in Calcutta and 
Bombay through the agency of the Educa- 
tional Department. Fees should in that 
case be charged. Boys of good general edu- 
cation can alwaj’S find tune during these 4 
years apprenticeship to teach themselves if 
they will and a large number of text boolcs 
are to be bought at slight expense from 
which all that is required for the examina- 
tions can be learnt. 

Q. 59. I see no reason why they should 
not. 

Q. 60. (a) No. This should bo arranged 
for by the parents. 

(b) This should be arranged by themselves. 

(c) Schools teaching the theory of Engi- 
neering might bo started under the aegis of 
the Educational Department in Calcutta and 
Bombay to teach boys serving or who had 
tompleted their apprenticeship. Fees should 
be charged. 

Q. 61. See Question 60 (c). 

Q. 62. There are several fairly largo build- 
ing and ship repairing ' yards also large 
power stations in India and Burma. I 
belie vo 3 years’ work in one of the^e fol- 
lowed by two years work in the Engine 
rooms of the sea-going vessels of say 2,000 
gross tons or over as Engineer apprentice 
keeping watch with a Avatch keeping Engi- 
neer, with a feAV weeks at the Engineering 
school would be a sufficient training to enable 
a voung man to become a Alarine Engineer, 
efficient for the .subordinate employment he 
would at first obtain. 
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Q. 63, I do not kno\r of any. 

Q. 64, While a sufficient number of young 
men oifer themselves for employment trained 
at their own expense it would seem to me 
foolish for Government to go to any expense 
in the matter. 

Q. 65. The Engine rooms of Royal Indian 
Marine ships do not differ materially from 
those of Mercantile Marine ships. See 
ansv/er to Question 63. 


Q. 66. The method employed seems the 
only one compatible with economy and com- 
mon sense. . 

Q. 67. None. 

Q. 68. That the contract for the sea car- 
3-iage of mails should be put up to tender 
and the lowest suitable tender accepted. 

Q. 69. I do not recommend Government 
aid except in so far as indicated in answers 
to Questions 57, 58 and 60 (c). 


Witness No. 60. 

The Calicut Chamber of Commerce, Calicut. 
Written statement, dated the 4th October 1923. 


Q. 1. The present condition of the^ ship- 
ping industry in India may be considered 
generally satisfactory. The introduction of 
further shipping lines for coastal trade 
might pi-ove an advantage by reason of the 
healthy competition which would thereby be 
engendered ; but it is doubtful whether there 
is sufficient cargo offering to justify any 
large development in this direction. 

Q, 2. If the present situation be consider- 
ed unsatisfactory, the chief conditions which 
militate against the development of shipping 
enterprises by Indians are: — 

(a) The absence of maritime traditions 
of adventure and risk on the part 
of the Indian Mercantile Com- 
munities with a few exceptions. 

{!)) The lack of highly technical and 
skilled knowledge of modern mari- 
time business on the part of 
Indians which knowledge has been 
gained by European countries 
through sheer toil, industry and 
scientific discovery for hundreds of 
years. 

Q. 3. The encouragement of shipping in- 
dustries is in the hands of Indian business 
men. When Indian business intellect elects 
to direct its attention to shipping as it has 
done for example to the cotton industries, 
it should meet with the same success. The 
best Indian business minds have not yet 
apparently considered it worth their while 
or the risk to embark on shipping enter- 
prises. 

.(?. 4. State aid is neither necessary nor 
desirable for the development of the ship- 
ping trade. 

Q. 5. None. 

Q. 6. No. 

Q. 7 fo 17. We are not in favour of Navi- 
gation Bounties. 


Q. 18. We are in favour of the coasting 
trade of India being open to all comers, as 
in the British Isles, as thereby only can an 
efficient, fair and regular service be pro- 
vided for shippers along the entire coasts of 
India. This contention is conclusively 
proved by the history of the coasting trade 
of the United Kingdom. 

Q. 19. The effects of any policy of reserva- 
tion on the Indian Coastal Trade would be 
to produce an inefficient and irregular ser- 
vice, high freight rates and the evils conse- 
quent thereupon, all of which would react 
to the detriment of the industries and trade 
of India. 

Q. 20. Though we do not advocate the re- 
servation of the Indian Coastal Trade, we 
think that facilities would be given readily 
by existing shipping lines, for training 
Indian apprentices, if any such should be 
found both willing and fitted to learn the 
arduous and intricate profession of seaman- 
ship. 

Q. 21. We are of opinion that the size and 
type of vessel evolved by the British Coastal 
Shipping Companies after half a century’s 
experience should be followed as guides in 
any future development of the Coastal Ship- 
ping Trade. 

Q. 22. We hold strongly to the opinion 
that vessels should be built entirely in pri- 
vate shipyards for reasons of economy. 

Q. 23. The shipbuilding and marine engine 
construction industries in India exist only 
in ^ an elementary stage. Small ships are 
built at one or two yards, but these are too 
small to be suitable for the coastal trade. 
Marine engine construction is equallv back- 
ward. The development of these Industrie., 
in India to the stage at which large ships 
and large units of propelling machinery can 
be successfully undertaken, vrill be long and 
costly. 
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0. 2/f. The chief conditions which militate 
against the development of such industries 
by Indians, are, in our. opinion, 

(a) the lack of interest and enterprise 
with regard to these industries on 
the part of Indian Capitalists, 

(h) the lack of many of the various 
semi-manufactured materials re- 
quired for these industries, 

(c) the absence of the many subsidiary 
industries so necessary to the 
master industries themselves. 

Q. 25, In our opinion to hasten the deve- 
lopment of such industries the following ai-e 
necessary, (a) men, (b) money, (c) material. 
By “ men ” we mean, men of ability, energj' 
and initiative whose bent is, by nature and 
tradition, in the direction of shipbuilding 
and engineering, men of the pioneer breed, 
who will not be dismayed by difficulties or 
obstacles. 

By “ money ” we mean capitalists who 
will have sufficient idealism to risk their 
capital in such enterprise, and sufficient faith 
and determination to continue to do so in 
face of disappointment at delayed success. 

Q. 20 to 28. We are of opinion that the 
only State aid which might advisably be 
given to promote the development of ship- 
building and marine construction would be 
some degree of remission of customs duty 
on materials or manufactures required for 
these industries, but unobtainable in India. 

Q. 29 to 35. We are not in favour of con- 
.struction bounties. 

Q. 36 to 2)2. We are of opinion that the 
wooden shipbuilding industry should be left 
to take care of itself. 

Q. 43. There is great difficulty experienced 
in effecting the insurance of Indian built 
wooden ships. The disinclination on the part 
of Insurance Companies against such insur- 
ance is not so much a question of sea worthi- 
ness or otherwise of the ships themselves, as 
one of the management and seamanship 
bestowed on the ships. 

The only remedial measures which we can 
think of would be to place these ships under 
Board of Trade Rules. 

Q. 44 - In our opinion only a vei'y small 
number of Indian youths of suitable quali- 
fications are likely to follow the sea from 
inclination. 

Q. 43. We do not consider it fail’, to 
burden the tax-payer with the expense of 
training officers of the Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 46. Wo are of opinion that cadets for 
training should proceed direct to sea as ap- 
prentices. 


Q. 47. We are not in favour of either a 
training ship or a training establishment on 
shore. 

Q. 43. If certain cadets are trained in 
England, we consider they should pay the 
full fees for such training. Scholarships 
might be opened tenable for four years of 
the value of say £100 which should be en- 
dowed privately and not at the public ex- 
pense, since, actually, apprentices could learn 
nothing more at Home that would warrant 
such an expense. 

Q. 40 and 50. We are not in favour of a 
training ship ; but if supplied it should be 
a sailing vessel in which one year’s training 
would be given combined with 3 years in a 
steamer of the Mercantile Marine. Such a 
vessel should be mainly suppoi’ted by fees. 
If it were placed under the Educational De- 
partment it might receive a grant on the 
same basis as other State aided schools. 

We do not advocate the establishment of 
a training ship or a Nauticfil College on 
shore, but would recommend the establish- 
ment of nautical classes at the existing engi- 
neering schools or colleges in the towns of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 

Q. 51. The apprenticeship should be served 
in steamers of the Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 52. We are of opinion that ship-owners 
would be willing to receive apprentices for 
training, if they were of suitable physiq\ie, 
education and general qualifications. 

Q. 53. We do not think that the Govern- 
ment should be called upon to pay any poi’- 
tion of the premium which might be re- 
quired for apprentices. 

Q. 54 . See replies to Questions 49 and 60. 

9- 55. We are not in favour of a sea-going 
ti’aining ship, but if apprentices go to sea in 
Mercantile Marine ships, we consider they 
should be given free food and an allowance 
for uniform. 

Q. 56. We are content to leave the framing 
of a curriculum of study to experts in sea- 
manship. 

Q. 57. We are not in favour of a Nautical 
Academy or Academies being established and 
consider all requirements would be met by 
nautical classes at tlie existing schools and 
colleges of Engineering at the various large 
ports. 

Q. 58. The nautical classes which we J'e-' 
commend might bo established at the follow- 
ing colleges : — 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 

- Sibpur Engineering College, Calcniia. 

College of Engineering, Madras, 
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If further classes were required, these could 
be established at : — , 

College of Engineering, Roorkee. 

College of Engineering, Poona. 

Q. 59. We do not consider that a large 
number of Indian youths are likely to be 
desirous of becoming Marine Engineers. _ 

Q. 60. We consider that it would be unfair 
to burden the tax-payer with the expense of 
(a) training; and (b) future employment of 
apprentice Marine Engineers : but we are in 
favour of facilities for further study being 
provided by Government. 

Q. 61. The facilities which we would recom- 
mend are the establishment of classes in 
Marine Engineering at the Colleges men- 
tioned in 58, supra. 

Q. 62. AVo consider that the existing engi- 
neering and shipbuilding firms in India can 
give sufficient practical training to appi en- 
tices to enable them to become efficient 
Marins Engineers. 

Q. 63. There is a sufficient number of 
schools, colleges and institutes in the various 
ports of India where adequate theoretical 


knowledge can be obtained to enable appren- 
tices to become efficient Marine Engineers. 

Q. G.’i. AA’^e consider the present arrange- 
ment adequate. 

Q 65. We would suggest that philan- 
thropic Indians should be asked to endow 
scholarships to enable a certain number of 
suitable candidates to serve their apprentice- 
ship. 

Q. 66. 'We accept the existing postal con- 
vention. 

Q. 67. We have no other conditions to 
suggest. 

Q. GS. At present all steamship companies 
in India have equal chances in competing for 
mail contracts. Only those which can fulfil 
the necessary conditions can possibly be 
chosen. 

Q. 60. AVe cannot suggest any methods of 
indirect aid. 

Q. 70. Li the case of direct or indirect 
State aid being advocated, funds can only be 
raised in two ways, (n) by a tax on the pub- 
lic; (b) bj' private subscription. 


F. H. COOKE, E.N.R. (Retired), Pert Officer, Calicut, 
Chamber of Commerce, esarcined at Madras on the 15th 


Oral evidence of Lieutenant-Commander 
and Representative of .the Calicut 
January 1924. 

President . — I hope you will believe me 
when I say that if we ask any questions that 
are outside your .scope or’ which you would 
rather not answer you will not hesitate to 

sav so. . 

Q. You have sent in your own written 

statement; you also represent the Calicut 
Chamber of Comnierce? 

A. Yes. 

Q. AA^hat is the Calicut Chamber of Com- 
merce composed of? Is it an entirely Euro- 
pean body ? . 1 c T-. 

A. I think it is composed entirely of Euro- 
pean firms. 

Q. Arc there many people on it? 

.A. I think there are about 15 Members. 

Q. Did you have a sub-committee of the 
Chamber to draft the written statement? 

A. Yes. ^ 

Q. Reading the two statements,- 1 find you 
are yourself in agreement with the views of 
the Calicut Chamber of Commerce. 

.d. That is so. 

Q. I hope you . do not want us to go 
through the two statements separately? 

Q. Have you been connected with India 
for a long time? 

A. T came out in 1896 and have been m 
India pretty well ever since. 


Q. How long have you been on the Madras 
coast ? 

A. For 14 years; before that I was with 
the British India Steam Navigation Company 
on the coast of India. 

Q. So you have had about 28 years’ conti- 
nuous service in India. 

.4. That is so. 

Q. AA'hat is your opinion about Indian 
shipping companies starting? Did you ever 
have as Port Officer experience of Indian 
lines ill your ports? 

.4. The Scindia Company steamers call at 
Calicut frequently. 

Q. Any other lines before that? 

A. Only small steamers run from Bombay 
to the Malabar coast. 

Q. Do you find from your experience that 
tlie Scindia Company’s steamers are run effi- 
ciently ? 

A. Quite; I do not board them as they 
don’t carry passengers. 

Q. You are against the system of boun- 
ties? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You consider that if Indian companies 
came in and are run efficiently and economi- 
cally there is no reason why they should not 
compete ? 
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^1. I thiuk tlioro is no reason why they 
should not compete with any European com- 
panies running on the coast of India. 

(]. From your experience of India, do you 
think there is material for making as good 
Flercantilo Marine Officers amongst Indians 
as there is for making good men? 

A. I can’t say there is not, hut I have not 
met with any. 

Q. You never had anybody coming to you 
and asking you to get their sons to sea? 

A. Never. 

Q. Do you think it would he fair to give 
educated young Indians a trial to enable 
them to go to sea ? 

A. Certainly; but even now there is no 
particular reason why they should not go to 
sea. 

Q. How do they serve their apprentice- 
ship ? 

A. The Scindia Company is, I think, at 
present taking in apprentices. I suppose if 
they were really keen oven the Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company would tako 
them; I do not know if the B. I. have over 
refused to take any. 

Q. They will not take apprentices on the 
coast. 

A. They have British cadets. 

Sir Artlmr Froom. — Q. They have British 
cadets mostly on the Flome lines and not on 
coastal steamers. 

A. They used to. I didn’t Icnow as I have 
not had anything to do for the B. I. for the 
last 14 years. 

President. — Q. Do you think they should 
be given a chance in some way or other? 

A. I certainly think that everything should 
be done to encourage them to go to sea, but 
as far as the expenses are concerned, I think 
the parents of students should hear them. 

Q. Have you had any experience of Indian 
Engineers while you were at sea? 

A. No, not purel 3 ’’ Indians. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that British 
fii-ms do not talce Indian apprentices because 
they have an idea that Indians would not 
make good sailors. In all the technical insti- 
tutions in India Government pay for the 
buildings and pay for most of the instruc- 
tion ; the students actually pay only a very 
small percentage of the cost in the shape of 
fees. Don’t you think it fair that the Gov- 
ernment should do for the sea profession 
what tliey have done for other professions? 

A. I think it wovdd only he fair for those 
who wish to go to sea. 

Q. It has been suggested that perhaps 
British firms would take apprentices if they 
had a two years’ course in a training ship 
and obtained certificates. 


A. I think the British India might con- 
sent to take them if they paid a certain 
premium. All English boys pay fairly large 
premia when they go to sea. 

Mr. Jadii Natk Hoy. — Q. In reply to Ques- 
tion 1, the Calicut Chamber of Commerce say 
that “it is doubtful whether there is suffi- 
cient cargo offering to justify any large deve- 
lopment in this direction.’’ If it is decided 
to develop an Indian Mercantile Marine, do 
you think that the present shipping should 
to some extent be withdrawn? 

A. I think there is no reason why the pre- 
sent shipping should be withdrawn and any 
other substituted when the present shipping 
is perfectly efficient. 

Q. But Indians want to go in for national 
shipping? 

A. While the connection between India 
and England lasts, the Indian Government 
can hardly close the India!! coast to British 
ships. 

Q. In Australia, for example, they have 
restrictions against other than Australian 
ships pljnng on the coastal trade. Cannot 
something bo done on similar lines in India? 

A. I think the largest Australian coasting 
lino is practically a London line. They may 
have been registered in Australian ports. 

Q. None of the British companies are 
engaged on the coastal trade of Australia? 

A. It is one tiling to ho registered and 
another thing for capital to bo owned by 
them. I think the capital of the Australian 
companies is very largely owned in London. 

Q. I think it is not the case? 

A. Can you thou tell mo who owns the 
Australian U. S. N. Company? 

President. — Q, There is nothing in the 
Australian law to say that the owners should 
ho Australians ; it is simply a matter of com- 
plying with certain regulations, which make 
it difficult for English companies to engage 
in trade pn the Australian coast. 

A, That is so. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Hoy. — Q. In reply to Ques- 
tion 3 the Calicut Chamber say that “ the 
encouragement of shipping industries is in 
the hands of Indian business men. When 
Indian business intellect elects to direct its 
attention to shipping as it has done for ox- 
amnle to the cotton industries it should meet 
with the same success.” Is it not necessary 
that some sort of protection should be allow- 
ed for the growth of Indian shipping? 

A. Indians have not put very much capital 
into the shipping trade. The biggest venture 
I can remember in 28 years is the Scindia 
Line. 

Q. Other ventures have failed on account 
of competition of the existing companies. 
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.1. They were all very small and they were 
vei-y astonishingly hadly managed. 

Q. Do you think that Indian Companies 
with the deferred rebates and rate-cutting 
can successfully compete with the established 
British companies? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be difficult 
for them to do so? 

A. For the first few years, undoubtedly, it 
would be difficult. I think the Scindia has 
now made an aiwaugement with the B. I. 
and they are trading on exactly the same 
terms as the B. I. 

< 3 .' One witness told us that it was due to 
the agitation in the country that the B. I. 
took the Scindia Company into agreement? 

.-i. The Scindia Company was floated at 'a 
most expensive period; now that they have 
got a fair start, they can make peace Avith 
the existing lines. 

Q. How can they make peace with the 
existing lines Avhen these would not alloAv new 
companies to come in? 

.1. I do not think the existing companies 
can stop them from coming in, as long as 
they are prepared to take cargo at the same 
rate as the e.xistiug companies. 

Q. That would moait rate-cutting? 

.1. Have the B. I. cut rates? 

Q. The rates Avhich were Its. 13 haA'e gone 
doAvn to Es. 6. 

A. But freights have gone down all over 
the world now. 

Q. But freights Avent doAvn to Ks. 6 during 
this competition Avith Scindia? 

A. If you buy ships at reasonable rates and 
start a^ company fairly, they could in time 
get a foothold in spite of any competition 
from the existing companies, though, of 
course, it would cost a great deal in the 
beginning and no profits can be expected 
during the first Eaa^o or three years. 

Q. Some Avitnesses have told us that they 
must elect to lose about 50 lakhs of rupees 
if they Avant to come in. Are you of opi- 
nion that GoA^ernment should give Indians a 
chance of training to become officers by pro- 
viding training ships? 

.4. Generally speaking, I am not in favour 
of training ships. I think training on sea- 
going ships is better than training on a 
training ship; also a training ship is a very 
expensive proposition. 

Q. But English companies Avill not take 
any Indian apprentices? 

A. That objection might be got over if 
those companies Avhich carry Government 
mails are compelled to carry a certain num- 
ber of apprentices. Government can make 
it a condition. 


The Hon’hle Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas . — 
Q. I think you said that the Calicut Cham- 
ber composed of about 15 members and that 
all of them Avere Europeans? 

A. Yes; the figure is approximate. 

Q. Are they in any Avay connected Avith 
shipping or are they shippers? 

A. All are shippers and some of them are 
Agents for existing lines. 

Q. Did the sub-committee which was ap- 
pointed to consider the Committee’s ques- 
tionnaire consist of representatives of both? 

A. The sub-committee consisted of the 
Secretary, one Member who had nothing to 
do AA’ith existing lines and myself. 

Q. You said that half a dozen small pas- 
senger steamers come from Bombay side to 
the Malabar coast. What size of steamers 
are they? 

•I. From 100 to 250-ton steamers. 

Q. Are they traAvlers Avith Mr. Jivanji 
bought ? 

.•1. 1 don’t knoAV A\'ho their owners are. 

Q. You do not get any other boats? Do 
the Bombay Steam send any of their stea- 
mers ? 

A. No. 

Q. In reply to Questions 7 to 17 the Cali- 
cixt Chamber say that they are not in favour 
of Navigation bounties. Is that on the 
ground that bounties Avould mean extra 
taxation to the country or any other ground? 

.•1. The Calicut Chamber is out for low 
freights. If Indians were to be subsidized 
to build ships, others to OAvn them and others 
again to navigate them, it could not possibly 
lead to loAver freights. 

Q. If there is a subsidy or naAugation 
bounty, is it not possible that a large number 
of companies would be floated and their com- 
petition Avould keep doAvn freights? 

A. Most of them would go bankrupt as 
there is not trade enough for them. 

Q. But Avith the help of Government subsi- 
dies some of the existing lines may be able 
to bring doAvn rates. We have heard com- 
plaints that rates from large ports to small 
ports are ahvays higher than those betAveen 
large ports; that is one of the defects of the 
monopoly system. If you break the mono- 
poly, it is just possible that the rates of 
freight from large ports to small ports would 
proportionately go doAvn. The present rates 
are much higher than they ought to be. 

A. Freights are loAver betAveen big ports, 
because there are always a large number of 
ships that would either go in ballast or take 
cargo at Ioav freights. Suppose a ship comes 
out to Bombay with some cargo from Home, 
if she can secure some cargo from there, she 
Avould rather take it at cheap rates rather 
than go in ballast. 

a 0 
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Q. I am speaking of the coastal trade. 

A. There is very little inducement for a 
ship to go from Bombay to Calicut. 

Q. A ship going from Calcutta to Bombay 
and stopping at intermediate stations 
charges higher rates of freight from Calcutta 
to those ports than from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay; that is because there is no competition 
between Calcutta and the smaller ports. 
There is competition between Calcutta and 
Bombay and therefore the freight between 
these ports is lower. Don’t you, therefore, 
think that competition between the larger 
and smaller ports would reduce freight? 

A. May not the higher freights be due to 
smaller consignments of cargo ? Between big 
ports there are big consignments and it must 
be made worth the ship’s while to stop at 
the smaller ports; therefore a higher rate is 
charged. 

Q. That is one of the reasons , but we have 
been told that the real reason is want of 
competition. 

A. If freights go lower than they are at 
present, the shipping companies would go 
bankrupt. Money must be earned some- 
where. 

Q. And so, hit the smaller ports, because 
the larger ports cannot be hit. Is that the 
principle to be followed? 

A. The B. I. declared the other day a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. It is not a large divi- 
dend for a rislcy business. 

Q. We are not talking of any particular 
company, but on general principles? 

A. I mean that the companies cannot 
afford to carry cargo at lower rates when 
they earn such low dividends. It would mean 
that any company competing must go bank- 
rupt if rates go lower than they are now. 

Q. You do not think that by having a 
large number of Indian companies on the 
coast the grant of navigation bounties would 
help the shippers? 

A. In the long run, I think not. 

Q. It might in the beginning? 

A. There is also the question to be consi- 
dered that every shipper is a tax-payer and 
as a tax-payer he has to pay the bounties. 

Q. Leave aside the general tax-payer’s 
view. What about the actual shipping 
freights ? 

A. Naturally freights must come down if 
Government are prepared to pay a portion 
of them. 

Q. In reply to Mr. Jadu Nath Roy you 
■aid that the B. I. have some company or 
companies on the Australian coast registered 
on the Australian register. Did I under- 
stand you aright? 


A. I said that the biggest companies trad- 
ing on the Austi’alian coast are really British 
companies. 

Q. But they are on the Australian reais 
ter? 

A. No doubt, , 

Q. If the Central Legislature decides that ' 
only companies registei-ed on the Indian re- 1 
gister as Indian companies should be allowed i 
to' carry the coastal trade of India, would it I 
be in any way against the Empire’s interests? * 

.4. I think you would permit the B. I. or 
other existing lines to register their vessels 
in the same manner. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that any 
company with a rupee capital, a large num- 
ber of Indian shareholders and a fairly large 
number of Indian Directors registered under 
the Indian Companies Act should bo consi- 
dered Indian, whether its management is 
in the hands of Indians or Europeans. If it 
is decided that such companies only should 
carry on the coastal trade of India, would it 
in any way affect the existing companies? 

A. I think that is a little beyond me; I 
cannot sco that it makes any difference. 

Q. The difference would ho this: Indian 
Directors would ha trained up, Indian share- 
holders would begin to take an interest and 
it would make a small beginning for Indians 
to enable them to acquire greater and greater 
knowledge of the shipping business. 

.4. I Icnow too little about Company Ee- 
gistration law to know what difference it 
would make to them (but I don’t see why 
companies should bo registered on the coast). 

Q. Supposing wo have more confidence 
in tho capability of Government managing 
their affairs, liave you any others objection 
to Government doclcyards? 

A. Yes, I object because it would mean foi 
certain heavy loss which would havo to bt 
mot by the tax-payor. 

Q. Is that on account of inefficiency h 
niaiiagement ? 

A. Not so much on account of iiiefficiencj 
of management, hut jmu have to get all youi 
materials from Home. A ship built hen 
must bo necessarily far more expensive thai 
one built on the Clyde. 

Q. We are talking of big ships. Do J’ov 
want steel plates or engines to he hrougW 
from Home ? 

A.- No engines can ho built here big 
enough. 

Q. Not at present; but steel plates nr( 
being manufactured by Tatas? 

A. Yes, they are manufactured now. 

Q. So the difficulty about steel plates is 
removed. We have not got technical knoW' 
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ledge, but we will bring out experts from 
England. We are very much lagging behind 
in this industry and so we want to make a 
beginning. If the money can be found is 
there any special objection why the experi- 
ment should not be made ? 

A. It will be a very expensive ship and 
expensive ship means expensive freight. 

Q. You are not in favour of Government 
starting pioneer shipyards as an experi- 
mental measure.? 

A. That sort of work should be done where 
it can be done best and cheapest. 

Q. On theoretical grounds nobody objects. 
In the case of all infant industries some sort 
of protection has to be given. As regards 
iron and steel we are asking for protection 
on the same ground. After a few years we 
will be able to stand on our own legs. If 
the loss to the general tax-payer is not 
permanent and much good can be done to 
the nation at large, what objection have you 
got to try the experiment? I merely want 
to know whether you agree to that proposal. 

A. I cannot see how vessels can be profit- 
ably built in India, not even within the 
next ten or twenty years. 

Q. In reply to Question 44 you say that 
you have not heard of boys wishing to go to 
sea. Have you made enquiries from the 
parents of boys from abroad? 

A. During the war there was an idea of 
starting navigation schools at three ports in 
the Madras Presidency. As Port Officer of 
Cocanada, I was then instructed to open a 
navigation school if any one could be found 
wishing to learn navigation, the idea being 
to teach men who are already going to sea, 
a better kind of navigation. There are a 
large number of sailing craft out of Coca- 
nada very inefficiently navigated but none 
of their men cared to improve their know- 
ledge of navigation. I got letters from a 
number of boys who left school in Cocanada 
asking what the Government would pay 
them if they learnt navigation. Of course, 
that was not the idea of the Government at 
all. 

Q. They wanted to have scholarships? 

A. I suppose they wanted in the form of 
monthly scholarships. I interviewed some of 
them and I found they had no desire to go 
to sea if they were given scholarships. They 
wanted to make a living out of it. 

Q. They had no idea of oticking; to the 
sea? 

a'. .None at all. T.hey had no idea of going 
to sea at all. 

Q. What did they want to learn for? 

A. They were looking for jobs; they pro- 
bably wislied to enter this line with the idea 


that Government would pay them Es. 15 a 
month as scholarship. 

- Q. Were they lascars or middle class boys? 

A. They were the middle class boys. 
Lascars would not come. 

Q. That is your experience? 

A. Yes. I may also state that a naviga- 
tion school was started at Masulipatam and 
I think it opened with 27 boys, in three 
months the strength came to 7 and in about 
4 months there was none at all. 

Q. We heard quite a different version. 
Wo were told that the services of a teacher 
who was very capable in vernacular were 
dispensed with and therefore the school 
failed. 

A. His services were dispensed with only 
after the last boy left. The Government was 
paying Rs. 400 a m'onth and yet the school 
did not succeed. 

Q. In reply to Questions 57 and 58 you 
say that navigation schools should be started 
in Calcutta and Bombay through the agency 
of the Educational Department? 

A. That is only if boys could be found 
willing to go to sea. 

Q. How is it to be tested? It is suggested 
that one ship with a couple of hundred boys 
may be sent on a world cruise. After a 
period of six months or one year, if 25 per 
cent, of the boys show an aptitude for a 
seafaring life, then a school should be started 
for training them. It is suggested that we 
should find out whether they are imbued with 
the sea spirit before we establish a training 
school. What is your opinion about this 
proposal ? 

A. It is not necessary for boys to learn 
navigation before they learn seamanship. 

Q. The sugge^ion was that boys aged 15 
or 16 who have read up to the Matriculation 
class might be sent on a world cruise so that 
they might acquire a knowledge of the world. 
On their return after a year’s course, if we 
find 30 per cent, or 25 per cent, want to 
remain at sea, they may be put in a train- 
ing school? 

A. It takes four years for a boy to learn 
before he can sit for the examination. 

Q. If a navigation school is started, it is 
merely by way of preliminary enquiry? 

A. I should say that a navigation school 
could be started if it were found that after 
about three years a considerable number of 
Indian boys remained at sea. 

Q. You will send them out with private 
_skixif 5 ; you do not want Government training 
ships?"" • 

A. Yes, with private ehips. 

Q. If a sufficient number of private oUira 
can be found then there is no difficulty? 

3 o S 
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.4. I think a sufEcient number of private 
ships is available. You have ships iu the 
Boiubay Steam Navigation Company and the 
Scindia Company. 

Q. The Bombay Steam Navigation Com- 
pany train only for the Home trade certi- 
ficates. Except one man for the foreign 
trade certificate, they have not trained any 
other ? 

A. As I said before when Government 
mails are given to a company, it may be 
made obligatory on them to carry a certain 
number of Indian apprentices. 

Q. You will not recommend that training 
ships should be started all at once? 

A. I should like to be assm-ed that a suffi- 
cient number of boys would come forward to 
make it worth while to incur the expendi- 
ture. If a boy chooses the seafaring profes- 
sion, his parent should be asked to pay the 
cost of training. 

Q. You know that almost all the technical 
schools and colleges, such as engineering, do 
not pay their way. The fees charged are very 
low. The Government owe it to the country 
to provide some kind of educational facili- 
ties in engineering, medicine and even law. 
Don’t you think that Government owe a 
similar duty to the countiy as regards train- 
ing in navigation also? 

A. Government assistance will come in in 
providing navigation classes in existing 
schools at the larger ports but the hoys should 
prove their aptitude for the sea by sticking 
out at least 3 years of it before expenditure 
is incurred. 

Q. You are not sure of providing nautical 
schools all at once? 

A. If there are a sufficient number of boys 
at sea, for a period of three years, they can 
easily learn navigation in the last year of 
their service. 

Q. You do not start with a training school 
and end with a training ship? 

A. I should begin with sea training in 
ordinary steamers and end with navigation 
school. 

Q. If sea training cannot be had in a 
private ship, you will not provide for a Gov- 
ernment training ship. 

A. Let the experiment be tried, I think 
sea training can be had. 

Q. You think that apprentices should also 
be given the theoretical training after they 
were taken to sea? 

A. There are aheady sufficiently big engi- 
neering colleges in the country, where suffi- 
cient mechanical engineering tr.i can be 
given. 

<0. w-ould you recommend the addition of 
a special marine engineering class to the 


Engineering college at Poona or the Victoria 
Technical Institute at Bombay or to the 
Sibpur college at Calcutta? 

A. The theory can be taught in these 
colleges and the practical training can be 
had in sea going vessels and ship repairing 
yards. 

Q. I take it that the Calicut Chamber is 
ot opinion that navigation can be taught in 
the existing schools? 

A. Navigation or engineering can be 
taught in theory ashore. 

Q. In reply to Question 70, you suggest the 
levy of a tax. How can that be done? Js 
it by a tax on the public or by voluntary 
subscription? 

A. We are against -giving the giving of a 
bounty or subsidy or bribes of any sort. In 
our answer to Question 70, we only say that 
if it must be given, it 'can only be by a tax 
on the public or by private subscription. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You say that the 
ignorance of ship owning and managing is 
the cause of tlie unsuccessful shipping in- 
dusti-j-^ ? 

A. Yes. ' • 

Q. What is the nature of this ignorance? 
What are they ignorant of? 

A. They do most extraordinary things. 
iWhen I was at sea, I had occasion to see 
three times little lines springing up. I 
particularly remember the one at Tuticoriu, 
They bought a 24 knot old ship, the very last 
sort of thing which you can possibly make 
pay. The boilers were worn out and this 
new company bought such a ship to start 
with. Another passenger ship with worn 
out boilers and hull was also bought by this 
company. Another time I remember a line 
springing up with only one ship. They 
bought an old second-hand steamer of 5,000 
tons, the last of the Clan Line passenger 
ships. It had worn out boilers and they 
sent the ship to Singapore which is the most 
expensive place for ship repairs. They 
spent about 10,000 dollars in repairing the 
boilers. I think it made two trips after re- 
pair and then the boilers gave out and it 
was laid up for six months in Hangoon when 
the company became bankrupt. That is the 
way in which these Indian concerns manage 
their business. They buy the most unsuit- 
able ships. 

Q. That is the kind of ignorance that you ' 
had in your mind when you said the failm-e 
of shipping enterprise was due to the 
ignorance of ship-owning and managing? 

4. Yes. 

Q. The ships were quite unsuitable for 
trade ? 

A. They were quite old and worn out. 
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Q. Was there any other kind of ignorance 
of ship, management that you had in your 
mind when you wrote this reply? 

A.. These companies were started by people 
who knew nothing about shipping. In fact 
they were mostly lawyers. They had had 
nothing to do with ship management at all. 

. Q. You also say that political ideas had 
been at the back of these enterprises rather 
than business ones. On what sort of poli- 
tical ideas were these lines started? 

A. There was a very strong political bias 
existing in the minds of the people who 
started the new companies. People who 
knew nothing about ship owning with a good 
deal of law in their brains I fancy and very 
little of shipping knowledge entered into the 
business. When the Tuticorin line was going 
bankrupt, serious riots broke out in Tuti- 
.corin which were traced to the same people. 

Q. That was after the failure of the com- 
pany? They could not have started their 
line on political ideas? 

A. I believe there were political motives in 
starting the line. 

Q. In reply to Question 7, you say, the car- 
riage of cargo is a sufficiently paying busi- 
ness when properly managed. That would 
be only true if the ships were run efficiently ? 

A. I think a bounty earning ship is usually 
managed very inefficiently. 

Q. They could not use up the money to 
make up for their inefficiency and then 
charge an unfairly low rate. You cannot 
have it both ways? 

A. I think you. can. If your profit is 
guaranteed and I understand they ask for 
guaranteed profits it does not matter whether 
the ships are run efficiently or not. 

Q. If you use up your bounty to balance 
your inefficient management, you will have 
left nothing to enable you to reduce your 
freight? That is what I wanted to point 
out? 

A. I think it is a little of both. 

Q. They use some for reducing the freight 
and some for bounty ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. That is benefiting the shippers at the 
expense of the general community. 

A. If you reduce the rate you benefit the 
shipper but the difference is paid by the tax- 
paver. 

Q. You anticipate a freight war to start 
with on the basis of this subsidy and you 
think that afterwards the rates will go- up.? 

A. I understand the wish is to force the 
British lines off the coast and to keep the 
lines open for Indian owned and Indian 
managed vessels. 

Q . . Question No. 7 is hardly a coastal ques- 
tion. Does it not apply to all? 


A. Yes, it does. 

Q. If British ships are excluded from the 
coastal trade, do you think it would be neces- 
sary to give bounty to Indian ships? 

A. This bounty would go partly to make 
up for inefficiency and partly to reduce the 
freight. 

Q. You think inefficiency will be so great 
as that? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Why do you think inefficiency will be so 
great ? 

A. In many ports in this presidency, I 
had a great deal to do with sailing craft. I 
saw all of them very inefficiently managed 
and they were also very inefficiently navi- 
gated. I do not see how when they get 
steamers, they will manage them better than 
the sailing craft. 

Q. I think you said that mail stealners 
ought to be compelled to take apprentices? 

A. Yes. If an opportunity is to be offered 
to young Indians, I think that is the best 
way of bringing it about. 

Q. Do ”ou think it is fair for the Govern- 
ment to force companies to carry apprentices 
whether they liked them or not? 

A. If they are to carry mails, they will get 
a sxibsidy. 

Q. If they say they are not willing to carry 
apprentices, the alternative will be they will 
have to be deprived of the right to carry 
mails? 

A. I should say so. 

Q. If a shipyard in India is to be qualified 
to compete with an English shipyard, do you 
know what it will cost? 

A. I have not studied that. 

Q. Do you know what it will cost to lay 
out a shipyard in England? 

A. Quite outside my experience. 

Q. You have no idea of the relative cost of 
a ship built in Bombay docliyard as compared 
with a ship built at Home in a private dock- 
yard ? 

A. No. 

Q. Not even as compared with a ship built 
in India in a private docliyard? 

A. Practically there are no steel ships 
built in India. 

Q. Some have been built? 

A. They come out in sections and they are 
put- together. 

Q. You don’ll think anybody will build 
ships ? 

A. It has not been done in India. 

Q. Steel ships of 700 tons have been built 
in Calcutta, haven’t they? 

A. I remember Bxirn and Company putting 
them together some time ago, but I have not 
been in Calcutta for over 14 years. 
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Q. You do not know if ships have been 
built at Calcutta? 

A. No, < 

Q. Do you think that Indians could h^> 
trained to build ships? 

A. Wlaen I was at sea, I had occasions to 
go to docliyards and see the repair work car- 
ried on by Indian workmen. I have had new 
plates put in my ship by Indian rivettors, 
and I must say that their work was somewhat 
inefficient, and unconscientious. It was 
worth while to test rivets to see that they 
were not red-lead. ^ 

Q. Was that a very common practice? 

A. Probably not very common, but it goes 
to show the want of conscientiousness of the 
workmen. The positions for holes in the new 
plate would be so badly marked than when 
placed in position on return from the punch- 
ing machine, the first hole would he exactly 
opposite, the next one would not be quite 
opposite and the next and others less and less 
^so on until at the end you could hardly see 
*light through. Then a punch would he 
driven through and the result will he ineffi- 
cient rivetting. 

Q. Do you think that cannot be got over 
in India? 

A. I won’t say it cannot he got over, but 
there is a tendency in the Indian character 
to extreme inaccuracy. 

Q. Have you had any experience in train- 
ing Indians to be accurate? 

A. Well, I have run Indian crews at sea 
and have had 14 years’ experience on shore 
in this Presidency. During this time I have 
had a good deal to do with getting work 
done by Indians, especially at sea. 

Q, What have you done to improve Indian 
accuracy ? 

A. Lascars do not come to a ship as boys 
hut grown men. They served a limited 
period in my ship and had served in many 
before and therefore I cotild not he consider- 
ed as responsible. 

Q. Do you think they are not capable of 
being improved by training? 

A. I cannot say what they might be in a 
doclryard, because I have not had much to do 
with them in dockyards. 

Q. Do you know anything about deferred 
rebates ? 

A. Not very much. As far as I know it is 
an advantageous system. It enables a ship- 
owner to know that he will get a certain 
amount of cargo when he goes to a port and 
it therefore enables him to give a better ser- 
vice to the port and probably carry at 
cheaper rates of freight. 

Q. Do you Imow of any ships being pena- 
lized by ship-owners for not keeping to the 
contract ? 


A. No. In the ports I am best acquainted 
mth, the deferred rebate system is in force 
only to a very small extent. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You are Port 
Officer at Calicut? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you Collector of Customs also 
there ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you been Port Officer at many 
other ports in the Madras Presidency? 

A. Yes, I have been at Coconada, Pamban 
Cuddalore, Mangalore, Tellicherry and Cali- 
cut. 

Q. Had you been Collector of Customs at 
any of these ports? 

A. No. 

_ Q. You are against the payment of boun- 
ties to encourage Indian shipping? 

A. That is so. 

Q. You are also against the reservation of 
the coastal trade for an Indian Mercantile 
Marine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You would prefer to keep the coastal 
trade open to all comers? 

A. That is so. 

(J). Do you come in contact with, most of 
the Calicut shippers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a big coasting trade at Cali- 
cut? 

A. Fairly big; I think Calicut does as. 
large a Home trade through the Ellerman 
and other lines. 

Q. But it also does a considerable coastal 
trade ? 

A. Yes, mostly in steamers and in native 
craft. 

Q. Have you ever heard the Calicut ship- 
pers complaining of the conditions under 
which they have to ship their cargo or the 
service rendered them? 

A. I have heard' no complaints about the 
service; hut I have heard complaints about 
high freights. 

Q. Supposing the coastal trade were re- 
served for Indian-owned ships, do you think 
freights would go down? 

A. I think they would not in the long 
run. 

Q. We have heard a good deal of criticism 
in connection with competition on the coast. 
If other Companies come in to trade on the y 
coast of India, do you think there would be 
any thing else but competition ? 

A. It is natural that any existing line 
would try and prevent a new company coming 
in. I sirppose that is the ease in all trades. 

Q. You would have no quaiwel with the 
existing companies if they try to protect 
themselves from a new-comer? 
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A. No; it is natural in business, 

Q. The new-comer would put up a fight 
and more or less establish himself and pro- 
bably they would come to terms. 

A. That is generally the case with these 
Conference lines. 

Q. Do you think that if an Indian com- 
pany puts up a good fight and manages the 
shipping business properly, it would get on 
to the coast? 

A. I think so, but I doubt if it could make 
large profits. The business is only sufficient 
for a certain number of ships and if a new 
company is able to fight its way, it dimi- 
nishes the profits now earned by the exist- 
ing companies and itself earn low profits. 
It is not a very paying pi-oposition. 

Q. I think it is generally recognized that 
shipping business is not a very paying" pro- 
position. 

A. It certainly is not at present. 

q. Ik answer to Question 3 the Chamber 
of Commerce infer that Indian business 
minds have not devoted themselves to the 
shipping trade in tlie past. 

A. Not the best intellects. 

q. Do you suggest that our Committee 
should deduce from that that shipping was 
not sufficiently attractive to them? 

/i. That is my opinion. Indians are not 
prepared to risk their capital for 8 per cent., 
because they get a higher percentage by fol- 
lowing other lines of business, e.g., cotton 
mills. 

q. In order to make it sufficiently attrac- 
tive, they want to reserve the coastal trade 
of India to Indian shipping? 

A. I suppose that is the idea. 

q. They would then be able to have it 
their own way without open competition? 

A. Yes, eventually. 

q. You do not think that reservation of 
the coastal trade for Indian-owned ships 
only would bo good for the trade of the coun- 
try? 

A. No. 

q. And you would prefer to keep it open 
as is the case now. 

A. Yes. 

q. If new ships come in, you would allow 
them to come in? 

A. Certainly. 

q. At the same time they should expect to 
meet certain competition from the existing 
companies ? 

A. They must fight down the competition 
and find their own feet. 

q. Do you consider that, if Indians had 
entered the shipping business 60 or 70 years 
ago when the existing companies started, 
they would have been on the coast now? 


A. I see no reason why they should not be. 
Before the advent of steamers, most of the 
coasting cargoes were carried by sailing 
vessels owned by Indians; consequently if 
they had moved with the time and taken to 
steamers, I do not see why they should not 
have prevented British companies froir. 
trading on the coast of India. 

q. Or at any rate they could have traded 
equally with them on the coast? 

A. Quite. 

q. Since they did not do it, it might b& 
considered quite unreasonable by some peo- 
ple that the path should be made clear now 
by Government. 

A. I think it is unreasonable that they 
.should look to Government to assist them to 
cut the throat of the existing companies. 

q. You think they should establish them- 
selves by sheer hard work? 

A. Yes, by efficient management. 

q. And by risking their money? 

A. Yes. 

q. Do you think Indian Officers would be 
cheaper, because they would not have tlie 
same expense as British Officers? 

A. The pay of Indian officers will be very 
much lower than that of Europeans. 

q. Why? 

A. An Englishman brought from Home on 
a three or five-year contract would certainly 
want a higher salary. 

q. Do you mean to say that the net pay 
for the individuals will be the same? 

A. The Indian will pay the Indian officers 
very much less than the European officers 
now gets. 

q. The Indian officer must be just as weli 
off if he is paid, say, two-thirds of tho 
Englishman’s pay? 

A. Yes. 

q. In effect it would be cheaper to the 
companies to engage Indian officers. 

A. A certain amount of money paid to 
English officers must be looked upon as over- 
se.as pay. 

q. Do you suggest that Indians should go 
to see as apprentices rather than be trained 
on a training ship? 

.4. Yes. I was not on a training ship 
myself; one gets better training by going 
direct to sea. 

q. As an apprentice in a sailing ship, I 
suppose you had to pay a premium? 

A. Yes, I had to pay 60 guineas. 

Q. Was that iniid back to you in wages ? 

.4. Nothing was paid back to me. 

(). Is it not the custom to pay appren- 
tices ? 

A. In some of the Lines they pay a certain 
amount to apprentices as pocket money ; they 
pay so much in the first year, so much more 
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iu the second year, so much more in the 
third and the balance in the fourth. In the 
Line I was in, nothing was paid back. 

Q. You are of opinion that if Indian lads 
wish to go to sea their parents should pay 
premia in the same way as British lads do. 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think it might generally bo recog- 
nized that it is veiy difficult to find com- 
panies who would take Indian api)rentice.s. 
Some companies do not take them at all ; 
special arrangements would have to bo made 
with the comiJanies? 

A. Yes; it might bo possible to put aside, 
say, half a dozen ships to carry apprentices, 
but not to carry them iu the same ships with 
English apprentices. 

Q. Do you think it would be right to put 
in a clause on mail contracts that the 
steamers should carry a certain nuiubor of 
Indian apprentices? 

/I. I don’t know if it would bo right to 
do so, but I think it is the only practicable 
method. 

Q. A mail subsidy is payment for certain 
services rendered, is it not so? 

A. Quite. 

Q. If there is no opening for Indian ap- 
prentices to go to sea and if Government 
receive a largo number of applications from 
Indian lads of proper education wishing to 
have a sea training, have you any objection 
to start a school or training ship? 

.1. I think a school on shore is no good. 
A sea-training vessel is necessary, but it is 
an expensive proposition. I can’t see any 
use in sending a boy to a sort of Nautical 
College before sending him to sea. 

Q. Do you think he ought to go straight 
to sea so that he might got an idea of what 
a sealife is? 


A. Yes, of the life ho would have actually 
to lead when ho really enters the profession. 

Q. Would you have any objection to Gov- 
ernmont providing a training ship if a suffi- 
cient number of applications are received 
from Indian lads wishing to go to sea? 

A. My objection is that Government would 
have to incur very heavy expenditure for'a 
thing which might not last for more than 
12 months. The Scindia are taking iu ap- 
prentices; I don’t know if many of them re- 
main at sea. 

The Ilon’blc Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas . — • 
Q. Except in one or two cases they do stick 
on. 

.'1. Lot vs see how the experiment gets on 
mid whether they complete 4 years’ training. 
I»i 4 years on a sailing ship they learn very 
little- navigation wliilc in 3 weeks in a school 
they cotild learn all the navigation necessary 
to pass their examinations. 

President. — Q. It is not a very' good 
method. 

A. But it serves our purpose. 

Q. Wo don’t want to recommend to Gov- 
ernment a method by which they can learn 
navigation in three weelis. 

A, Four years are necessary for training, 
before they can .sit for any examination, and 
the students might begin to learn navigation 
only at tho end of the third year. By that 
time they iniglit have got tired of a sea 
life. 

Q. There is a de.siro on tho part of a num- 
ber of young Indian lads to go to sea and 
learn and bo trained as officers. What would 
you suggest should bo done to meet this 
desire ? 

.4. I have never mot with the desire; all 
tho agitation in tho country appears to mo 
to bo conducted by people belonging to tho 
legal profession. 

President . — ^'fhank you very much. 


Witness No. 61. 

Rao Bahadur V. GOVINDAN, Assistant Director o£ Fisheries (Coast), Calicut. 
Written statement, dated the 29th March 1923. 


Q. 1. Very unsatisfactory so far as Indians 
are concerned. 

Q. 2. The people of this country for want 
of facilities in getting themselves trained in 
the modern methods of navigation, ship 
building, etc., are at a disadvantage. 

Q. 3., Most important moans to encourage 
the people to develop the industry is by 
training suitable candidates, especially chosen 
from the sea-faring communities in modoi-n 
methods of navigation. This will have to 


be done by tho State as these are no private 
bodies so far as I know who can undertake 
it at their own expense. 

Q. Yes. 

Q. 5. (1) Opening of schools of Navigation 
for training young men in tho - modem 
methods of navigation (vide a scheme here- 
with enclosed). 

(2) Admitting qualified apprentices into 
the Government dockyards and after ascer- 
taining their aptitude for the work depute 
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'them to foreign countries to study ship- 
building — such candidates being granted 
Government scholarships. 

Q. 6. Legislative measures are necessary, 
but I am unable to suggest any at present 
•except in the matter of rebate. ' 

Q. 7. Yes. 

Q. 8. No restriction seems to bo necessary 
in the beginning. 

Q. 9. No restriction seems to be necessary 
in the beginning. 

Q. 10. I am unable to furnish information 
on this. 

Q. 11. I am unable to furnish information 
on this. 

Q. 12. Gradual reduction is necessary. 

Q. IS. Even foreign built vessels owned by 
Tndians should be given bounties if they 
are on the Indian register. 

Q. U. No. 

Q. 15. Yes. 

Q. 16. A percentage of non-Indians, 
whether British or Foreign will have to bo 
employed in the beginning, but gradually 
when qualified Indians are available they 
will have to be replaced. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. 18. Yes, I would prefer the reseiwation 
of coasting trade to the vessels owned by the 
Tndians. 

Q. 19. It will encourage Indian enterprise. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 21. Vessels of 800 tons capacity and 
more. 

Q. 22. In the beginning it will be 
necessary to equip and develop the Govern- 
ment dockyards for this purpose. 

Q. 23. Steel ships of moderate size are 
built on some of the European Engineering 
Firms and wooden ships up to 500 tons capa- 
city are built by Indians. 

Q. 2Jf. The carrying trade is m the hands 
of non-Indians. Hence Indians are at a 
disadvantage. 

Q. 25. Without State aid it would not be 
'possible. 

Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 27. State aid should be given for 
training Indian in shipbuilding and marine 
engineering^ by providing facilities and 
scholarships. 

Q. 28. I am unable to say. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q. SO. In the beginning construction 
bounties should be granted even to wooden 
vessels provided they are more than 500 tons 
capacity and are engined with steamed motor 
or oil engined. 

Q. SI. I am unable to say. 

Q. 32. Yes. 


Q. SS. In the beginning every facility 
should be given to use such materials maae 
outside of India but not available in India. 

Q. S4' It is desirable to give-some customs 
concessions as are given to machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, etc. 

Q. SB. Wooden shipbuilding revived during 
the war time but it is now going down. 

Q. 87. Owing to foreign competition and 
want of proper training Indians are handi- 
capped. 

Q. 88. Without State aid it seems to be 
impossible. 

Q. 39. Yes. 

Q. 4Q. Same as indicated above. 

Q. 41. I cannot say. 

Q. 42. Yes, provided the vessels are not 
less than 500 tons capacity and are propelled 
by steam, motor or oil engines. 

Q. 43. Indian built ships so long as they 
are manned by officers who do not hold tha 
Board of Trade Certificate are not accepted 
by the Insurance Companies. Training of 
Indians in modern methods is the first step 
in this direction and also building vessels 
according to the standard requirements and 
specifications of the Board of Trade. 

Q. 44. If facilities are given there will be 
sufficient number of candidates especially 
from the hereditary sea-faring communities 
who would be desirous of following the sea 
in the capacity of Officers. 

Q. 45. (a) Government will have to taka 
steps to provide for their training. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) It should not be left to private enter- 
pi’ise in India. 

Q. 46. Yes, they must undergo a preli- 
minary training in a school of navigation as 
stated in the enclosed scheme. 

Q. 47. Yes. Training establishment should 
ho provided by Government just like estab- 
lishments for other technical subjects are 
provided for by Government, e.g., Agri- 
culture — ^Engineering — ^Medicine — ^Forestry. 

Q. Jt8. A system of scholarships should be 
-established. 

Q. 42. There should be at least 3 navi- 
gation training establishments one in each 
of the Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras and they should be maintained by 
Government. 

Q. 50. There must bo a nautical college or 
school on shore and a properly equipped 
training ship attached to it. 

Q. 51. Yes. See m 3 ' scheme. 

Q. 52. Vessels granted bounties should 
necessarily admit apprentices. In the case 
of i^rivate vessels it will bo necessary to pa 3 
.some premium for such training. 

Q. 53. Government should pay the whole. 
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Q. 54. It may be maintained in all these 
ways. 

Q. 55. Yes, and also some pocket monej 
in the case of poor apprentices. See my 
scheme. 

Q. 56. Please see my scheme. 

57. Please see my scheme. 

Q. 59. There will be candidates. 

Q. 60. Yes. 

Q. 61. There must be an exigineering 
branch attached to the nautical colleges 
wherein marine engineering should he 
taught, see my scheme. 

Q. 62. I don't know. 

Q. 63. No. 

Q. 64. I have not gone into these details. 

Q. 65. I have not gone into these details. 

Q. 66. I have not gone into these 
details but in mail contracts it should be 
stipulated that the vessels engaged in carry- 
ing mails, apprentices should be accepted for 
training. 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT I. 

Scheme of opening a school of navigation. 

It is highly necessary to open an Institu- 
tion to impart instruction and training in 
the modern methods of Navigation in some 
suitable locality on the coast, e.g., Cochin. 
Tuticorin, Madras to Coconada. The 
Madras Government have already sanc- 
tioned a temporary scheme for training 
Indian seamen in navigation and authorised 
the Port Officers at Calicut, Negapatam, 
etc., to make suitable arrangements for the 
same. But as these are not enough a proper- 
ly organised institution should be established 
The following is a rough scheme for organis- 
ing such an institution : — 

(1) ^Equipment — ^o) A suitable vessel of 

about 200 tons capacity is re- 
quired as a training ship. In 
Madras the ‘ Lady Nicholson ’ 
belonging tc the Fisheries 
Department ivill I believe be a 
suitable vessel for this purpose in 
the beginning. 

(b) A suitable building located near the 
beach in full view of the sea to 
accommodate class rooms with a 
workshop attached and also a 
hostel. The workshop should be 
provided with a smithy, alathe, 
small steam boiler marine and 
motor engines as well as carpentry 
tools. 

(2) Staff. ~(a) Technical staff— A fullv 

qualified European Officer to be 


the head of the Institute. A 
vice-principal holding at least a 
mate’s certificate. One or two 
Indian Assistants — experienced 
as Tindals and together with 
necessary ci’ew. 

(b) School staff . — Qualified teachers to 

impart literary education at least 
up to the Middle school standard. 

(c) One Drill Instructor. 

(3) Workshop staff . — ^A Carpenter, a 

Mechanic, a Boiler and a Motor 
man. 

(4) Hostel . — ^Warden and other neces- 

sary staff. 

II. Pupils will have to be drawn from 
the hereditary sea-faring communities among 
Hindus, Christians and Muhammadans. As 
hereditary plays an important part in 
matters relating to Indian Industries and 
professions, it is highly desirable to draw , 
the pupils preferably from communities 
engaged in sea profession. But as our sea- 
faring fold are seldom interested in educat- 
ing their children it will not be possible to 
secure a sufficient number of boys who have 
read up to the Middle school standard which 
should bo the minimum educational quali- 
fications required. Hence it is necessary to 
provide for their literary education also in 
the proposed training school. The syllabus 
of the literary education need not be 
burdened with many subiects as in the 
ordinary schools but should merelj consist 
of lessons in English, Vernacular, Geo- 
nraphy CPhysicnl), Elementary Science and 
Mathematics, which have a direct bearing 
on their profession. This literary and gene- 
ral education will extend over six or seven 
years by which time the pupils will be about 
from 16 to 18 years of age. During this 
period in addition to the literary education 
they will also be niven an elementary train- 
ing in matters pertaining to seamen’s pro- 
fession by being made to work in the 
training ship for some hours every day. The 
training ship will be moored in the harbour 
onnosite to* the training school and the boys 
will be made to climb the mas^, work the 
sails, aplice, rope, etc., so that they may 
master the names and uses of the various 
parts of the vessels and her fittings. They 
will also learn to swim, to dive, to row the 
ship boards, to signal and to familiarise 
themselves with the rules of the road, the 
use of the instruments and also devote a few 
hours every week in the workshop. 
Occasionally the training ship will take them 
for .short coasting voyages in order that they 
get accustomed to the sea. To get 
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practical experience and to acquire a taste 
for sea-faring profession it is necessa^ that 
the students should he sent out as often as 
possible to the sea where alone they can 
develop their faculty of intelligent obserya- 
tion. According to the existing pra(^ice 
Indian fishermen and sailors take with them 
their little sons when they go out to the 
sea and we will be following the same 
practice with the difference that our boys 
will he receiving simultaneously general 
education also. This period of training 
may be called the Elementary course and will 
cover a period of six to eight years. But in 
the case of hoys who have already received 
a general literary education the period 
he proportionately reduced and they may be 
made to pay more attention to the tech- 
nical subjects. At the end of the elementary 
course, it is quite likely that some of the 
boys may he found for want of sufficient 
intelligence or on account of other defects 
unfit to go up for the next higher course. 
Such youtlis will then seek employments as 
seamen on board ocean-going vessels and 
later on when they gain experience may 
find employment as Tindals or Nakudas or 
native crafts engaged in coasting trade and 
they aro certain to fill such situations with 
greater efficiency than did their uneducated 
fathers. Another set of boys may be in- 
clined by natural taste to take up marine 
engineering as their profession, and in that 
case they may bo sent to the workshoj) 
attached to the Training Institute where 
they will acquire a knowledge .ot _t!ie 
moohanism and working of the steam engine, 
boiler, motors, etc., and later on he om- 
ploved as drivers and mechanics on board 
steamers according to their qualifications. 

The remaining boys who are fit for the 
higher course will naturally be promoted 
into the next stage which may he called the 
Intermediate course and spread over a 
period of, 4 years. The subjects they will 
have to study will he those appertaining^ to 
the duties of a Mate on an ocean-going 
merchantman such as navigation, signal- 
ling, knowledge of charts, the use of lead an- 
log lines, mooring and un-mooring a vessel, 
manage a ship’s oar in a heavy weather, etc., 
etc. In order to make their training more 
extensive, these youths should be sent out 
longer voyages as apprentices on trading 
vessels whose masters or owners may he paid 
a premium for' training them when unds. 
their charge. In case private vessels refuse 
to take these youths as apprentices arrange- 
ments will have to he made for putting 
them on board Government vessels such as 
those of the Royal Indian Navy or the 


vessels carrying His Majesty’s Mails. At 
the end of this course each youth may be 
examined for Mate’s certificate. 

During the 3rd or final course of training 
those young men who have already served 
as apprentices and secured a Mate’s corti- 
cate should actually serve as Mates on ocean- 
going vessels and after obtaining sufficient 
practical experience appear for the Board 
of Trade Examination for Master’s certi- 
ficate. This professional course may _ also 
extend over 4 or 5 years but the training 
school may not have much to do with them 
except in giving them any higher theoretical 
instructions and securing them employment. 

Note . — (Being a layman, the details of the 
scheme above sketc'hed may he imperfect, 
but this and the cost of working the scheme 
aro matters which experts could easily draw 
up.l 

The hoys under training should he kept in 
a hostel specially provided for them where 
thev will he fed, clothed and taken care of. 
This will prevent their acquiring had habits 
and moreover better clothing, better lodging, 
better food and discipline will inculcate in 
them ns sense of self respect without which 
thev will not be able to fulfil the responsible 
duties of their profession. 

As regards the extreme importance of im- 
parting modern methods of scientific 
navigation to Indians, the following is the 
opinion of the Ensher rommittee : — 

“ Further we consider that suitable 
Indians should be given opportunities fo’ 
education with higher branches of the sea- 
mensbip, l\farine engineering, etc., with a 
view to oualifv themselves for admis.sion to 
the superior rank of the Marine service. It 
is onlv bv methods such ns described above 
that Indians can become efficient sailors and 
that a iud'TTnenl can be foi'med as to bow 
far they should ultimately rise in their 
profession.” 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT II. 

The ttaining of Inelions (is Seamen and 
Navigators. 

(A) Paper read at the Indian Industrial 
flonference, 1915. bv Rao Babadjir Y. 
Govindan, B.A., F.Z.S., Assistant Directo’-, 
Madras Government Fisheries (Calicut).^ 

This is a subject which has hardly receive 1 
anv adequate attention at the hands of the 
leaders of public opinion in this county. 
Unlike agriculture and other industries the 
seamen’s occupation is from its very nature, 
comparatively unknown to and does not 
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form a subject even for academic discussion 

, our educated classes, but is it a wonder 

wby our merchant classes have not taken an 
interest in it, considering the large 
of commodities imported and exported bv 
them by sea. With the exception of the 
efforts made by Sir Muhamad Yusuf Ismaii, 
who has been maintaining since last year 
a small training ship in the Bombay harbour 
for the benefit of the sons of our Indian 
seamen, no serious attempts have been made 
to give our sea-faring folk a scientific 
training in their hereditary profession 
according to modern requirements. Hence 
it is all the more creditable to Sir Mohd. 
Yusuf Ismail that he has undertaken at his 
own expense to organise a scheme which is 
“ calculated to raise the status and accom- 
plishment of our Indian Seamen,” and to 
the Government of Bombay who have wel- 
comed his proposal with the support and en- 
couragement it deserves. It requires no 
elaborate statistics to prove the huge volume 
of trade, which India carries on with almost 
every corner of the world. The following 
statement shows the number and tonnage of 
vessels which entered from and cleared _ to 
all countries during the five years ending 


1912-1913 

: — 



Number of 

Total 


vessels. 

Tonnage 

1908-09 

. 8.001 

12,910,823 

1909-10 

. 8,042 

14,597,091 

1910-11 

. 8 435 

14.984,52& 

1911-12 

. 8,863 

16,616,435 

1912-13 

. 8,737 

17,451,985 


The number of such ocean-going vessels 
for the same period are distributed under 
the following flags: — 


, 1008-00.1 

1 

1909-10, 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Uritish 

CO 

4,722 

4,76t 

5,117 ; 

5,129 

German 

437 

455 

419 

412 

503 

Anstro-H ungarian 

1,50 

220 

205 

213 

245 

Japanese . 

79 

6) 

77 

121 

107 

Iforwegian 

108 

93 

104 

134 

131 

Italian 

76 

81 

81 

81 

t’O 

French 

55 

53 

65 

68 

47 


This includes, no doubt, steamers belong- 
ing to the Indian Steam' Navigation 
Companies, which are mostly coasting 
steamers, but their number is insignificant 
as compared with those foreign nations, 
whose number and tonnage, as can be seen 
from the above statement, have been steadily 


increasing. It is therefore high time for 
India to step in and claim her due share of 
her oversea carrying trade. Attempts have 
been made from time to time to organise the 
so-called “Swadeshi.” Steam Navigation 
Companies, which have ended mostly in such 
disastrous failures as to discourage our 
countrymen from venturing again into that 
business. And before further steps are 
taken in that direction the real causes of 
such failures should be found out. It 
has been said that they failed because, of the 
keen competition from the existing steam- 
ship companies. It is no doubt a true 
statement, but it is not the whole truth and 
unfortunately most people draw wrong con- 
clusions from it. Competition is the soul of 
modern industrial developments and every 
one who enters into an industry not only 
courts competition but also competes. Have 
not the humblest weavers, smiths and others 
artisans of India to compete with their 
modern rivals in various countries backed 
with enormous capital and scientific re- 
sources? They no doubt do not come across 
the operations of their powerful rivals and 
do not know who they are, bxit a steam 
navigation company has its rivals at Its 
vei’y doors and having to face them at close 
quarters is comparativelv unnerved. But 
the real cause of such failures is due to the 
lack of necessary Imowledge in the manage- 
ment and particxdarly to the want of 
Indians who are trained in the art of modem 
navigation and technical skill to take charge 
of their vessels. The organisers of such corn- 
names hitherto denende'd on Indian capital 
but that alone without Indian brains to run 
it and Indian seamen to navigate thei/ 
vessels, was not enough to bring them 
success. The history of the development of 
the mercantile navy of Japan is a valuable 
example and indicates how' India should 
develop here. The Japanese were not ex- 
pert navigators a cexitury ago, and depended 
upon Chinese bottoms to carry their commo- 
fUti'^s to di^tont lands!, whereas India by 
technical skill and perfection which her sea 
faring people attained in their calling from 
time immemorial occupied the proud pnsi- 
tiou of “the queen of the eastern seas.” India 
still possesses the descendants of those early 
navigators who made her a great maritime 
power, and thev are still engaged in their 
hereditary calling, though without anv 
modern scientific training. -All along the 
Indian coast from Baluchistan to Chittagong 
there are various sea-faring communities 
who carr.v on the coa.sting trade in their 
almost primitive sailing crafts such as 
dhows, bungalows, kottias, pattimars. 
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dhonies, sclioonersj etc., some of them going 
so far sonth as Zanzibar and the East as fai' 
as Singapore, and as they are able to sail 
their vessels safe in these distant oceans 
depending as they do entirely on their 
instincts unaided by any modern scientific 
instruments and appliances, it may be safety 
presumed that udth the necessary training 
in up-to-date scientific methods they could 
he made as capable navigators as any other 
people. "We have decidedly the right sori 
of men and all that is required is to educate 
them and train them in the nroper way. 
The first thing that Japan did when she 
began to organise her overland carrying 
trade was to train up her own men in modern 
methods of shipbuilding and navigation. 
For this pnrpose selected men after a preli- 
minary training were sent to serve on 
foreign vessels till they acquired the 
necessary knowledge and experience to man 
and navigate their own steamers. Japan 
and other maritime nations have established 
institutions for the special training of their 
navigators and seamen. Take for instance 
the example of Belgium, that dear little 
country that has suffered so much in this 
terrible war. Almost every important sea- 
port in Belgium maintains institutions tor 
the training of fishermen and seamen known 
as Ecoles professionelle de peche subsides— 
nra I’Etat I'professional fishery schools sub- 
sidised by the State) I’Ecole de- pupilles de 
la peche as well as the higher navigation 
schools supported by the State at Antwerp 
and Ostend. Tlie first of these are types of 
schools engaged in the professional edu- 
cation of young lads who may become 
fishermen, but as every fishermen ought to 


have a knowledge of navigation the pro- 
gramme or study includeg, a- knowledge of 
languages (French or Flemish), arithmetic, 
geography, hygiene and such technical 
subjects as elements of navigation including 
rules of the road, signalling with flags and 
lamps telegraphy (including wireless in 
advanced classes), making up ropes, nets, etc., 
structure and working of a steam boiler 
and engine. The lads are admitted into 
those institutions when they are about 10 
years old and have already passed through 
the ordinary elementary schools and learnt 
to read and write. After being trained for 
about 6 years in these institutions they are 
sent out as apprentices in fishing vessels for 
further practical training and experience, 
and on the completion of their apprentice 
course are exempted by a Board appointed 
by Government who grant them certificates 
of competency to serve as regular hands on 
board fishing vessels. After serving as sea- 
men or engine room hands for a few years 
more those who wish to undergo a further 
course of training join the higher schools of 
navigation and pass out as qualified navi- 
gators and marine engineers. It will be seen 
that general education is an important 
factor in imparting a thorough training and 
in India also the same should he done and the 
pupils taught English and the general sub- 
jects before their technical training 
commences,- especially in the case of pupils 
who wish to undergo the higher courses in 
navigation and become masters of ocean-going 
vessels. Such institutions can he established 
in India -without any serious difficulty and 
the sooner our public spirited men undertake 
it the better it will be. 


Oral evidence, Madras, the 16th January 1934. 


President. — 1 should like to assure you that 
we are merely seeking for information as to 
the best way of advising the Government to 
start an Indian mercantile marine. If we 
appear to criticise you in any way, I hope you 
will remember it is only with a view to get 
the best information that we can. I should 
like to thank you on behalf of the Committee 
for drafting a reply at such great length so 
as to be of help to us. If we ,ask you any 
questions which you do not care to answer 
T hope you will say so. 

Q. I want to divide the question of the 
Indian mercantile marine into two parts, one 
is the personnel of the marine and the other 
is the ownership. You think there will be 
DO shortage of suitable young officers with 


proper education to man the Indian mercantile 
marine? 

A. There are plenty of men. 

Q. In your fisheries department do you 
employ a considerable number of Indians? 

A. Yes. In the schooners we do. 

Q. Is the schooner usually officered by 
Indians? 

A. At present she is. "When she goes out 
for inspection to the Laccadives, we get one 
or two Port officers to navigate her. 

Q. Last year they borrowed two of my 
officers? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. That is because there are no Indians 
■udth proper certificates? 
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,4. There are none with, certificates. But 
the ' Tindals 'at Tuticorin are experienced 
enough to take care of the vessel when she 
goes out for local inspection. 

Q. You think it is necessary to reserve the 
coastal trade to Indians? 

.*'*1. Yos. 

Q. Don’t you think if educated and trained 
Indians come forward as officers, it would be 
possible to have an Indian mercantile marine 
without reservation? 

A. At any rate not in the beginning. 

Q. At the beginning there would neces- 
sarily bo few officers and it would take some 
time to train them up? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. As far as education is concerned, you 
want the Government to give it in the same 
way as they give other technical education? 

' A. Yes. The students must be asked to 
pay only a very small percentage of the 
expenses incurred on the institution. 

Q. How would you set about to get the 
right type of boys? 

A. That I have explained in my scheme. 

Q. You think that the sons of sailors would 
be the best suited? 

A. There is a hereditary sea-faring class. 
Some of them are England, returned doctors, 
educated also. Eor instance we have got the 
Barathars community in Tuticorin. You will 
find some of them very highly educated. 
Some of them are England-returned doctors, 
lawyers and merchants. 

Q. Apart from the hereditary sea-faring 
people you think that other classes of people 
would come forward? 

A. A small proportion of the other classes 
also would come forward. This number will 
gradually increase. For instance in this presi- 
dency when the medical school was first 
started fifty years ago, the higher class people 
did not go in for it. Even the middle class 
people did not go in. Most of the early 
students belonged to the so-called backward 
communities with hardly any English edu- 
cation. But later on, the number increased 
and if you now take the census, you will 
find a majority of the students belonging to 
the Brahmin community. 

Q. Probably they wanted to see how the 
scheme worked? 

A. In the beginning they had their own 
prejudices and it took sometime to overcome 
them. Now some of the best doctors in 
Madras are Brahmins. 

Q. You think that this mercantile marine 
will be a gradual process? 

A. Yes. Yfe have to take hold of 50 or 
100 boys and give them even literary educa- 
tion. After going to a certain stage, we will 
select some that am most suited for higher 


study. Those who are left behind will become 
the ordinary seamen. 

Q. You will select those that show the 
greatest promise and then train them as 
.officers? 

A. Yes. Naturally such men will come to 
the top. 

Q. You are in favour of a school with a 
training ship attached? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You want three navigation training 
establishments, one for each presidency? 

A. Yes, I think each presidency should 
have at least one. So far as Madras presi- 
dency is concerned we have got the language 
difficulty. Properly speaking we ought to 
have separate establishments for each verna- 
cular area. 

Q. They must all learn English? 

A. There must be only one high school 
where they can get the master’s certificate. 
There must be a separate class for elementary 
training which involves the* elimination of un. 
suitable boys. 

Q. At what age should you recruit boys? 

A. My scheme says that we must take hold 
of boys at the age of 8 or 9 so that they 
may breathe the sea atmosphere. 

Q. Muhammad Yusuf has not got a training 
ship? 

A. No. On the coast of Tuticorin you will 
get a better class of students. This Baratha 
community in Tuticorin at one of their com- 
munal conferences passed a resolution re- 
questing the Government to help their com- 
munity in technical education. The paper 
was referred to me for inquiry. I interviewed 
the leading members of the community and 
they all admitted that navigation school is 
the best kind of help that the Government 
can do for them. 

Q. In Madras have you got compulsory 
education? 

A. In some of the munic’pal areas, they 
have compulsory education. 

Q. I quite agree with your curricula of 
studies. Supposing we have got the material, 
as far as the officers are concerned, when they 
first begin, it only takes a comparatively 
short space of time for a young man to pass 
the examination provided he is given proper 
facilities. It is generally the same in the 
British mercantile marine. AHhough a young 
man can pass the examination in a short 
space of time, you cannot put him as master 
ofxthe ship just because he has got a master’s 
certificate. 

A. No, he must have a long experience 
before 'he can hope to be in independent 
charge of a vessel. 

Q. Until they acquire that experience, 
others should continue as officers? 
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A. That is inevitable. 

Q. Having got those officers — let us suppose 
it will be a success — you think it will still be 
necessary or advisable for the Government to 
encourage the ownership of ships by Indians? 

A. Yes, in the beginning that is necessary. 

Q. Do you think it necessary to remove the 
existing ships from the coast? 

A. No, not all at once. We must encourage 
Indians gradually. 

Q. You say gradually, have you thought 
’ cut any scheme by which this can be effected? 

.4. We have got a few Indian steam-ship 
companies and perhaps more will come into 
existence. 

Q. Would you subsidise them? 

A. I do not know the exact way in which 
the Government should proceed. Of course 
certain legislative measures may be necessary. 

Q. Would you be in favour of spending 
large sums of money which must inevitably 
fall on the general taxpayer? 

A. I have no idea how much money -would 
bo required. 

Q. You think that the failure of the previous 
Indian companies was entirely due to the com- 
petition from other people? 

.4. The failure was ffiso due to defective 
management. 

Q. We find that in most of the British 
companies it takes more than 15 to 20 years 
before a man is p.ut in the responsible post 
of managing an agency or a head office. We 
have been told that Indians can do it in 
much shorter time. Do you agree with that? 

A. There are very capable business men; 
perhaps they may be able to take up respon- 
sible posts as managers in much shorter 
time. 

Q. Do you think that any one can assimilate 
business in a short space oDtime? 

A. There are at present men engaged in 
business; they can take up this business also. 

Q. Until they learn the business do you 
think there should be experts to manage that 
company? 

^1. I cannot say that. 

Q. What is your definition of an Indian 
company? 

A. An Indian company means a company 
having a rupee capital and managed by 
Indians. 

Q. Would you exclude foreign capital? 

A. There is no objection to foreign capital 
but all must be vested in India, that is it 
must be rupee capital. 

Q. Would you have all the directors 
Indians? 

A. If you can get a sufficient number of 
Indians as directors, I would prefer them. 

Q. If you do that and if you reserve the 
coastal trade something has got to be done 


for the existing Brutish ships. Would you 
compensate them for taking away their trade? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. You win want them to go out? 

A, When the Indian companies grow 
strong enough, I think the British com- 
panies have necessarily to go out. 

Q. Do you think there is a chance of Indian 
companies coming up if they are well 
managed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can they succeed without assistance from 
the Government? 

A. That is a business proposition. I know 
nothing about it. 

Q. Do you think there is a future for ship- 
building in India? 

A. We had experience of shipbuilding but 
it died out. There was a revival of the ship- 
building industry during the war time. Now 
it has almost disappeared. Indians have got 
the capacity to build ships if necessity arises. 
As regards steel ships, Indians must neces- 
sarily depend on foreign experts for some 
time to come. We will build that up gradu- 
oUy. 

Q. Have you had any Indian engineers? 

A. Yes. We can get such men on the coast. 

Q. You think that you can train eng’neers 
in the same way as deck officers. 

A, Yes. According to my scheme engineer- 
ing will be one part of the institution of the 
school of navigation. When we take a boy 
ol 14 or 15 years, then specialisation will 
begin. Some boys may not care for the 
navigation side ; others wiU prefer 'to go into 
the engine room. Those boys may be gradu- 
ally trained to become engineers. 

Q. Do you think it is sufficient if the Indian 
mercantile marine traded on the coast or do 
you think they must also have foreign trade? 

A. Personally I think they must also have 
ocean traffic. 

Q. You cannot reserve the overseas traffic 
for an Indian mercantile marind? Indian 
companies have to fight their way in? 

A. Necessarily. 

Q. Do you want the coastal trade to be 
entirely reserved? 

A. We see in certain other departments 
Indians have been able to compete success- 
fully with non-Indians. I am of the same 
opinion so far as this business is concerned. 
So far as the medical department is concerned, 
cur medical men are able to compete success- 
fully with non-Indians. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Have you any expert 
knowledge of shipping? 

A. No, I am a laj'man in that respect. 

Q. Or shipbuilding? 

A. No, I am a layman in that respect. 
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Q. Then you do not know what is necessary 
for success in shipping? 

A. I have compared notes with business men 
and the information that I have given is 
based on such comparison. 

Q. You have no expert or personal know- 
ledge? 

A. No. 

Q, I suppose you cannot help us to find 
out the real causes of Indians not having 
succeeded in shipping up tiU now? 

A. The Indians are successful so far as the 
Indian crafts are concerned. They have had 
no facility to learn the modern methods of 
navigation. If they are given facilities they 
will learn the. modern scientific methods and 
compete successfully. 

Q. Do you think you know enough about 
the essential necessities of the shipping busi- 
ness to be able to decide whether the Indians 
had opportunities to learn or not? 

A. So far as my enquiries go, the Indians 
did not have any opportunities to learn. 

Q. You are advising this committee on a 
subject on which you admittedly know very 
little? 

A. My knowledge is based on the informa- 
tion I got from people engaged in shipping 
business. It is also based on certain observa- 
tons which I myself have made. I am^ a 
member of one of the sea-faring communities 
belonging to Calicut which is a very import- 
ant shipping port and as such had very good 
opportunities of gathering first hand infor- 
mation on this subject. 

Q. This information was supplied by 
Indians? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe in State aid for ship- 
ping 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say it is impossible to create a 
shipbuilding industry without State aid? 

A. It looks like that in the beginning. 
Of course things are gradually changing. 
Nearly a year has elapsed after I made these 
observations. During this interval I under- 
stand more enthusiasm and greater interest 
has been taken by Indians on this subject. 

Q.' Are you still prepared to stand by that 
expression of opinion that it is impossible 
to develop without Sjiate aid or do you wish 
to modify your opinion? 

A. State aid is required perhaps not to that 
extent as I contemplated originally. 

Q. Will you explain why State aid is 
required? Do you think no capital will be 
forthcoming for investing in shipbuilding? 

A. The capital is shy. 

Q. Is that from lack of confidence? 

A. Some companies have already come to 
grief and therefore people are aver.«e to invest 
their money in such concerns. 


Q. If there were confidence, you thinV 
capital will come forward? 

A. There is enough money in India; the 
only_ thing is they must create confidence in 
the investors by actual working. 

Q. If confidence is not in the minds of the 
capitalists, do you think that confidence is 
likely to be in the minds of responsible 
members of the Government? Or do you 
want the Government to offer this -aid to 
create confidence? 

A. If Government has a hand in any 
industry, then people wiU have greater con- 
fidence in that industry and they will invest 
their money. Now in the co-operative credit 
societies, people are willing to deposit money 
because they know that it is controlled by 
Government and guided by Government 
officers. 

Q. Is that a purely trading concern? 

A. It is a banking concern. 

Q. You thir\k that to create confidence in 
the people the Government should put some 
money into shipbuilding? 

A. The Government may lend money or 
help the industry in any other way. 

Q. You think the Government ought also 
to assist in education? 

A, Yes, that is the most important thing. 

Q. As to State aid you cannot convince us 
that it is necessary, but as to education you 
ore quite sure that it must come from Gov- 
ernment? 

A. Yes, it must. 

Q. As regards the time required to learn 
business have you much experience of the 
work of Indian students in learning generally? 

A. As regards literary education they learn 
much faster than Europeans. 

Q. On an average? 

A. On an average they are not in any way 
infeiior. 

Q. Are they superior? 

A. They may be taken to be the same. 

Q. It may be that the Indian has an 
advantage in the rata at which he learns. 
It, may be that he can learn much more rapidly 
than a European? 

A. He has also got disadvantages. Perhaps 
the boy’s parents may not be literate. In the 
case of the English boy, his parents are 
educated people and they know what the boy 
has to learn and what he ought not. 

Q. What is the net result of your observa- 
tion as regards the rate at which an Indian 
student can learn, is 'it much faster than a 
European? 

A. I have seen Indian boys master the 
subject much faster than the European boys. 

Q. Do you think Indians can learn much 
more rapidly than Europeans? 
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A. We have had in this University boys of 
17 or 18 taking a degree. 

Q. Can’t you give us a definite idea.? 

A, In fact the University has made it com- 
pulsory that students who enter the University 
must have completed their 15th year. 

Q. You believe in bounties for steel ship- 
building and for wooden ship -building? 

A. I think wooden ships also would be built 
for some time to come. 

Q. Do you think that it is desirable from 
the national point of view to encourage the 
building of wooden sliips subject to the limita- 
tion that the vessels are not less than 500 
tons capacity? 

A. So long as we have got the very best 
wood available in the country, there would be 
a tendency to make use of such material. 

Q. Prom the economic point of view, have 
you considered as to what would be the result 
if money is invested in wood ships as compared 
to the money invested in steel ships? 

-4. Perhaps wood ships will not last long; 
that way it may not be economical. 

Sir Arthur Froom, — Q. In answer to Ques- 
tion 1 you say that shipping trade is very un- 
satisfactory so far as Indians are concerned. 
Can you explain why it is unsatisfactory? 

A. Because they depend on small sailing 
vessels without trained men. 

Q. To cure that, you suggest, in answer to 
Question 6, the abolition of t^he rebate system. 
What would you like the Committee to under- 
stand by “ except in the matter of rebate? ” 

A. I was told that rebate is an important 
factor which discourages Indian shippers to 
divert cargo to new lines. 

Q. Is that merely what you have been told? 

.4. Yes./ 

Q. You have no practical experience of the 
rebate system as a business man? 

A. No. 

Q. We would like your personal opinion on 
such matters rather than your repeating to 
the Committee what you have been told. You 
are not a business man? 

A. I have not been in the sliipping business 
a* all. 

Q. In answer to Question 18 you say you 
would prefer the reservation of the coastal 
trade to vessels owned by Indians. What do 
you mean by the word ‘ prefer P ’ Have you 
any other suggestions in mind? 

A. In the beginning we must have foreigners 
also on the coast; only gradually will the 
reservation to Indian companies take place. 

Q. In reply to Question 19 you say ‘ it 
would encourage Indian enterprise.’ Would 
you advocate State aid in addition to this? 

^1. Yob. 


Q. Don’t you think that if the Indian 
coast were reserved for Indian-owned ships 
State aid might be unnecessary? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Have you at the back of your mind that 
Indian-owned shipping companies might not 
altogether be efficient and therefore the effi- 
ciency would be made good by some financial 
assistance from Government? 

-4. There is a talk of State aid to industries 
and the Madras Government have passed an 
Act that State aid should be given to in- 
dustries. I thought some aid might be given 
to shipping. 

Q. Are you in sympathy with this idea on 
the part of certain Indians to start an Indian 
Mercantile Marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me if that is the general 
wish of India as a whole or is it the wish 
of a few people only? 

A. Those who have devoted their attention 
to shipping are all of the opinion that an 
Indian Mercantile Marine should bo developed. 

Q. Do you consider that the present needs 
of the coastal trade of India are adequately 
served? 

A. I know that at times cargo is shut out. 

Q. That happens in all trades. 

A. We ship large quantities of fish ferti- 
lizers to Colombo; last season several con- 
signments were shut out. 

Q. Have you any practical knowledge of 
the stowage of ships ; you know that the 
fish fertilizing material is very difficult to 
stow? 

A. This is a particular kind of cargo called 
fish guano which the Fisheries Department 
have introduced. The old fish manure which 
contained a lot of fat was the dangerous stuff t 
but the present stuff does not contain more 
than 3 io 4 per cent, of fat and there is no 
possibility of spontaneous combustion. 

Q. It is not a question of combustion ; other 
cargoes are damaged? 

A. Other cargoes would not be damaged; 
rice may go on the top of fish. 

Q. There might be some reasons for cargo 
being shut out? 

A. It is simply shut out for want of space. 

Q. Is that continual? 

A. No ; another steamer comes in a fortnight 
hence or so and takes it away. During the 
monsoon months, the cargo has to be stored 
on the coast itself. 

Q. Haven’t you heard of goods being shut 
out by railways when demands come in a 
rush; the same thing happens with cargo? 

A. If you have more companies, there will 
be more steamers and such possibilities might 
be reduced. 
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Q. But you cannot have an unlimited 
number of shipping companies to provide 
space for a sudden demand in one week and 
after that ships would go away empty during 
the remaining weeks. 

A. I suppose they would adjust business. 

Q. Supposing the coastal trade of India was 
reserved for Indian-owned shipping companies, 
do 3 '^ou think that trade would bo as efficiently 
managed as it is to-day? 

A. I can’t say. 

Q. Apart from this question of an outcry 
for an Indian Mercantile Marine, do you think 
that the substitution of an Indian Mercantile 
Marine for the present services on the coast 
would be an advantage to the trade of India? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Still it is reasonable to suppose that 
companies which have been in the business 
for 60 to 70 years and which have built up 
their business would bo more efficient than 
new-comers ? 

A. But I think Indians can get the same 
experience ns foreigners. It takes shorter 
time now-a-days to gain experience than it 
used to take before. 

Q. I think you sny in part of your written 
statement that Indians had shown want of 
enterprise in tiio shipping business in the 
past. 

/I. Yes. 

Q. Supposing Indians had shown entorpriso 
in_ .shipping 50 or GO years ago when the 
existing companies wore starting in the trade, 
do you see any reason why they should not 
have been in the trade to-day side by side 
with the British companies? 

A. I do not know what the state of affairs 
were 60 years ago. 

Q. The coastal trade was built up and 
gradually developed by the existing com- 
panies and it is ill its pre-sout state to-day. 
If Indians had then shown sufficiont interest 
and enterprise in shipping matters, could 
not they have built up the trade equally 
with the British companies? 

A. I don’t know what the state of affairs 
were at that time, and what their difficulties 
were. 

Q. The difficulties whatever they were, wevo 
overcome the British companies; is there 
any reason why Indians should not have 
overcome them? They havo .shown great 
acumen in many enterprises, c.j., the mill 
industry in Bombay? 

A. Probably Indians preferred business on 
laud in those days. 

Q. Do you think it is right that they should 
suddenly wake up and turn out the existing 
companies? •- >• 

A. I do not think it'i's'a sudden awakening. 
There has been a desire on the part of Indians 


to start shipping companies for the last 20 
years or more. 

Q. Why did they fail? 

A. On account of competition from the 
existing companies. 

Q. Does not a new company create com- 
petition? 

A. Y’es; want of experience on the part of 
the new companies also contributed to their 
failure. 

lu many trades that I know of, new- 
coiners havo fought their way in? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any reason why Indians should 
not also fight their way in if they are prepared 
to put up .sufficient capital and are prepared 
to learn the business, without any artificial 
aid from Government? 

.1. Without aid from Government, I do not 
think the 2 >ublic would liave confidence in the 
bu-siness. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the public >do 
not want to take any risk? 

.1, That is wjiat the people have come to 
think, rightly or wrongly. 

Q. That is not a spirit of entorpriso? 

.-!. It looks like it, especially in this busl- 
nos.s. 

Q. If you went into a now trade, you v/il! 
Imvo to take a certain nmoiinfc of risk; you 
may lose to a certain extent at tho beginning, 
but eventually you would gain? 

.1. The now companies die nlmo.sb as soon 
as tiiey are brought into oxistouco on account 
of tho .severe couipetitioiv of the existing 
companie.s. 

Q. It is not only on account of competition. 
Tho coinpauies are badly mauaged and badly 
advised and they haven’t had proper ships 
for tho trade? 

.1. There may be certain instances of that 
kind also. 

Q. Still there is one company now in 
existaneo that lias kept on in tho trade after 
a fight? 

/I. \cs. 

Q. If tliat company dhl .succeed, why should 
not other companies also succeed 

A. The failure of the other companies must 
have assi.'-tcd this company to make its way 
into the business. 

Q. Still it shows that if Indiiuis havo a 
real desire to enter into tlie business and 
are prepared to risk money, they can succeed 
without financial aid from Government. 
Don’t you think so? 

.1. I can’t give an opinion. 

Q. Y’ou also said that you weren’t prepared 
to give an opinion wlietlior the reservation 
of the coastal trade would bo to the good 
of the trade of tho country in general? 
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A. Ifc must ultimately be for the good of 
the country. 

Q. What happens to the trade in the inter- 
mediate stage? 

A. The proposal is not to send away the 
foreign companies all of a sudden. 

Q. Do you think the foreign companies 
would like to sit still and see themselves 
gradually removed? Would you, if you had 
a business? 

A. When Indian companies come into 
existence, the business of the existing com- 
panies must necessarily be reduced. 

Q. Don't you think that the existing com- 
panies should put up a fight? 

A. If they fight, there will be no room fo» 
the new Indian companies to coma in. 

Q. Is it not natural for them to fight for 
a trade which they have built up? ' 

A. Perhaps. 

Q. Eegarding training boys for a sea-faring 
life, the boys we are concerned with are those 
who are likely to become Officers. We have 
already gob efficient Indian sea-men. You 
have in view boys to be trained as Officers? 

A. The officers also would rise from the 
ranks as it were. It does not matter whether 
th'e boy belongs to a poor family or not. If 
he is given necessary education and proves 
his merit, he must become a Master or 
Captain. 

Q. You think that some of the lascar class 
would become Officers? 

.4. I do not know what lascars are, but I 
am only referring to the sea-faring class. I 
have come acro'ss men who have never been 
to sea before they got into a steamer as 
lascar. The boys I have in view are sons 
of the sea-faring people who are not afraid 
of the sea; most of them are fisher folk. 

Q. Given sufficient education and training, 
you consider they would become efficient 
Officers? 

A. They would be as good as any other 
Eastern people. 

,Q. But do you think they would be able to 
keep disciplme? 

A. Yes; in our -native crafts, we have 
Tindals who have 15 to 20 men under them 
and they keep discipline. 

Q. We have been told by various witnesses 
that there are many thousands of boys who 
would come forward if given a chance? 

A. I don’t know of many thousands: I 
thinlc many hundreds would come forward so 
far as the Madras coast is concerned. 

Q. IIow would you suggest the Committee to 
test if boys from tko csnuthern side of India 
would come forward? Wouia yuu . o.i^gest 
Go-s'ernment opening a training school and 
then inviting candidates, or should Govern- 
ment fii'st invite applications and wait for 


candidates to come forward before opening 
the school? 

A. From local enquiries. I made in Tuti- 
corin, I understood that if Government opened 
a training school there, 50 or 60 students were 
ready to co:ne forward to begin with. 

Q. Do you prefer a training school to a 
sea- going training ship? 

A. A traming ship must be attached to the 
school. 

Q A training hulk? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After the period of the boy’s education, 
would you send him to sea? 

A. Some of the Indian boys are not very 
strong and physically fit; given good food, 
good shelter, good surroundings, etc., wa 
would get a good type of young men. My 
scheme begins with literary education; at the 
same time they would have vocational train- 
ing in the training ship, i.e,, now and again 
they would be taken out for boating, rowing 
and swimming. They would be brought up 
in a sea atmosphere. 

Q. Your idea is that their physical training 
should be developed first? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At M'hat age would you start training 
the boys ? 

A. Say 8 or 10. . 

Q. Would it be right to send them to sea 
at such a young age? 

A. They would not be sent for long voyages 
at that age. 

Q. Your idea is that the boys should be 
taken out to sea and be given a healthy life? 

A. They should also learn things, on Board 
the ship itself, i.e., the names of the various 
parts of the ship, etc. By the time the boy 
is 15 years of age, he would be put on board 
a trading vessel and sent on long voyages. 
He may come back at about his 18th or 19th 
year and then sit for his Mate’s examination. 

Q. Is that not a long training? 

A. I think there must be such a thing if 
the foundation is to be strong. 

Q. That is your idea of the best way of 
handling this question of training? 

A. Yes. If you obtain students from the 
more advanced communities, the period of 
training would be shorter. A boy who has 
passed, say, the Matriculation Examination, 
dees not require the literary education that I 
suggest for beginners. 

Q. One witness has suggested that Govern- 
ment should invite applications from Indian 
lads of good education, boys of, say, 14 or 15 
years of age and send them straight-away 
to sea on a cruise in order to ascertain whether 
iiicj ,.onllv take to a sea life, before 
anything more is aouc. — x — 

about this? 
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A. I don’t think there is any necessity for 
this. We have sea-farng people who are 
ready to take to sea and we need noftry the 
experiment at all. I do not mean to say that 
the non-soa-faring community should bo shut 
out; let them by all means also come in. 

Q. Your idea is that Officers should bo 
recruited for training from the sea-faring 
portion of the Indian community; that is so 
in all countries? 

A. We cannot take a farmer from up- 
country and bring him to take to the ecu 
profession, although he might have passed foe 
the sea. There may bo exceptions, c.p., tho 
Anglo-Indian community who would readily 
take to sen. Tho majority should come from 
the sea-faring folk. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Boy, — Q. In developing an 
Indian Mercantile Murine you attach first 
importance to tho training of young boys? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also want that Indian shipping com- 
panies should bo formed; otherwise there 
would bo no chance of employment for those 
who are trained? 

A. Yes; both should go hand in liand. 

Q. Do you think that competition of the 
existing companies stands in tho way of the 
development of Indian companies? 

.'1. That is so. 

Q. What short of protection do you suggest 
should bo given to Indian eompanio.s? 

A, Legislative measures should be passed 
against rate-cutting and doing away with tho 
deferred rebate sj-stem. 

Q. Also, you advocate tho reservation of 
the coastal trade? 

A. Yes; that also must ultimately bo in tho 
hands of Indians. 

Q. If the coast is roiorvod and the deferred 
rebate system and rate-cutting are abolished, 
why do you want bounties as well? 

A.^ I am not very keen on bounties; but 
I think most of our small ports are neglected. 
Big steamers do not c.all at the smaller ports 
and^ merchants at those ports are lo.sing their 
business. In order to attract small sliip.s to 
these ports, T think some encourngomeuS 
should be given. 

Q. You suggest then that bounties should 
be confined to small ports only? 

A. Yes, that is the idea. 

Q. In reply to Sir John Biles you said that 
capital in the country is shy. Is it duo to 
the fact that people do not /eel sufficient 
security in investing money owing to the 
failure of previous companies due to com- 
petition? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When people find that tho coashnl 
trade is reserved for Indi'"' — -*iJ‘tuies. you 
tumix capital will come forward.? 


A. Yes. 

Q. You think tlmt several Indian com- 
panie.s will bo formed and they will keep 
up tho facilities? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You ni«o advocate construction bounties 
for wooden vessels. Do you think it is neces- 
sary in these progressive days to give bounties 
to wooden sliippings? 

A. Wc have got beautiful timber available 
on our coast. The.v can be readily worked 
by our own Indian Inbjur. T therefore think 
that wooden shipping may also bo encouraged 
in tho beginning. 

Q. They will ho suitable for small coasting 
trade? 

-1. Even at oresent, vessels of 200 — 000 to«i 
.and Ics.s ply bolwcon -Uoppoy and Karachi. 

f). If the coastal trade is rcservvd for Indian 
companies, don’t you think tliat the e.x- 
isting British companies should bo given some 
Bort of compensation or tlmt they should bi 
given some sufficient time to leave the 
country? 

A. Sufficient time must ho given. The 
business will adjust itself by that time. 

Q. Wliat do you think of tho proposal tluit 
the Indian companies should buy those ships 
.at a fair j)rico? 

A. It is for tile sellers and tho buyers. 

Q, In that case don't you think no com- 
pensation is ncces'-ary? 

.•1. Yes; compensation may not ho necessary 
if the .ships are bought by the Indian com- 
panies. 

Q. In reply to Question -It, you say that 
.sufficiout number of candidates especially from 
tho son-faring .•'ommunitios will come forward. 
Do you think *hafc pconlo. from tho educated 
classes will not come forward? 

A. Porhap.s in ^ho beginning they may not 
come forward in largo numbers but later on 
they may come. 

Q. Is it on account of caste prejudii'o dmt 
they will not come? 

.-i. In tho medical college when it was first 
started tho Brahmin.s did not go, but now tho 
college is very popular among the Brahmms. 

Q. The obstacles regarding diet have 
vanished? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have suege.sred tho starting of a 
training ship in each of tho presidencies. If 
pne is started and if it goe.s round for four 
months in each province will that not do? 

.-1. That will not do. These must bo perma- 
nent institutions just liko tho enffinoorlng or 
tho medical or other technical colleges. 

Q. Sir rroom asked you why when 

i.no‘ present companies started in the coastal 
trade 70 years .ago, tho Indians did not start 
tho trade? When wood was replaced by 
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steel' in other countries, did not the Govern- 
ment of those countries encourage the deve- 
lopment of steel ship industry? 

A. I have never studied that question. 

Hon'ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. — Q. I 
understand that you want three kinds of 
institutions. Firstly you take boys at the age 
of 8 or 10 and give them both literal^ and 
technical education and thus make them 
acquainted with the different parts of engines 
and motors. Secondly you establish a higher 
school where after expel ience in a ship, they 
can get sufficient theoretical knowledge to 
enable them to pass up to the mate’s or the 
home trade examination. Thirdly there would 
be a college where you give higher training 
and fit them up for captain’s examination? 

A. I do not want the first two stages 
separately. They may be in the same 
institution. 

Q. You will also train students with higher 
education in your training school? 

A. The first stage will be for those fisher 
boys who have got a liking for the sea. They 
will be up to 14 years. Then they would be 
actually sent' on voyages. 

Q, How do you fit in the boys who come 
from the middle classes after literary educa- 
tion from the existing educational institutions? 

A. They must undergo six months or one 
year’s course in the first stage. 

Q. To enable them to pass the mate’s 
examination, you will train them up in the 
same institution? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will that institution enable them to go 
through the home trade examination? 

A. It depends upon the curriculum you lay 
down. 

Q. You require such institutions in thh? 
presidency? 

A. On account of the financial stringency, 
you may have one higher institution for the 
whole of India. 

Q. You want the education given there to 
be equal to the Board of Trade examination 
so that there may be no complaint as regards 
inefficiency? 

A. Yes, that is my view. 

Q. You referred about the Ostend training 
school. Can you give us further details about 
that? 

A. It is an institution of which the King 
is the president. They oum five or six 
steamers and all of them are engaged in ship- 
ping. They have got on land a training school. 
The little boys are raught swimming and 
diving, rowing, etc. Later on they are put 
on. big steamers and then they actually go 
out in fishing vessels or on long voyage in 
ships carrying cargo. Then they sit for the 


mate’s certificate examination. After they 
pass that, they are actually employed as 
mates. After five or six years according to 
his capacity he gees and sits for the final 
examination and gets a master’s certificate. 

Q. You have actually seen this? 

A. My scheme is based on this. 

Q. Can you give us some more details cf 
the commimal conference which you said was 
held at Tuticorin? 

A. I was asked to prepare a scheme which 
I did accordingly and submitted to my Direc- 
tor. I have got a copy of it which I can give 
to this committee. The marine department 
Port officers also were asked to organise a 
school. My Director told me that pending the 
result of the efforts made by the Port depart- 
ment, our scheme should be held in abeyance 

Q. Your scheme has nothing to do with the 
Masulipatam school? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. You said that the prejudices against 
joining the medical college have now died out. 
You are quite sure that the prejudices with 
regard to sea training will die out? 

A. Here there is no prejudice at all. So 
far as the higher castes are concerned, I d-'. 
not see any prejudice. But there is one 
thing and that is the farmer’s son coming 
:from the interior of the village will not go 
to sea. 

Q. You restrict training to people having 
hereditary sea instincts? 

A. Yes. They will take it up readily. Other 
suitable people may also be admitted. 

Q. AVe were told by some witnesses that 
Parsis and Muhammadans will come forward? 

A. I will not prevent them from coming. 

Q. If you start one school, how can you 
get over the language difficulty? 

A. We can get teachers who know all the 
three vernaculars. But if there is plenty of 
money I would recommend one school for 
each vernacular area. 

Q. You want these schools under the pro- 
vincial Government or. the Imperial Govern- 
ment? 

A. I would leave that to the committee’s 
recommendation. The nautical college will be 
under the control of the Imperial Government 

Q. You say rhat smill ports suffer mufii 
because big boats do not go there. We were 
told that one of me reasons why large boats 
do not go to small ports was that they are 
obliged to anchor at a distance? 

A. That difficulty exists all over the west 
coast. The ships have sometimes to anchor 
about IJ- miles from the port. Another diffi- 
culty is, the big ships do not get enough cargo 
in the small ports. 

Q. Have you any experience of wood boats 
with motors? 
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A. AVe had one at Cochin. I do not know 
its financial results. 

Q. Experts have told us that wooden -ooats 
except as sailing boats can stand long. You 
agree with that? 

.-1. I mentioned the construction of wooden 
boats simply became wood is readily available. 

Q. As sailing boats or as boats with motors? 

A. For coastal traffic, I think they can be 
fitted with motors. 

Q. The old companies have died out on 
account of keen competition. Is it not so? 

A. Also due to want of knowledge on the 
part of the management. 

Q. Was the lailure of the Tuticorin com- 
pany due to cut throat competition? 

A. There was keen competiticn. I have 
seen passengers being dragged by either party 
into their own steamers. 

Q. Would you like to do away with such 
competition? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You want to do away with the deferred 
rebate system? 

A. It works against the shipper and there- 
fore it must be abolished. 

Q. You want the Government- to provide 
scholarships for .stti dents to go oui? 

A. Yes. If the Government can provide 
small workshops where the boys can he 
trained, it is much better. 

Q. You want the Government to improve 
the dockyards for shipbuilding? ^ 

A. We have got two dockyards, one at 
Bombay and the other at Calcutta. They may 
be developed. Madras has too many dis- 
advantages to think of having a dockyard. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved, you think 
that the existing companies will not strike 
work and thus dislocated trade? 

A. If there is hus'uess there will be no 
strike on the of the existing comp,anies. 

_ Q. You are prepared to give them suffi- 
cient time to clear out of the coast? 

A. Eeservation can only be gradual. 

Q. In your definition of ‘ Indian company ’ 
do you make room for expert European 
management? 

A. If there is necessity, we can have ex- 
pert non-Indian management. 

Q. In reply to Sir John Biles, you said that 
co-operative ciedic socteties do cnly banking 
business. Do you know there are certain co. 
operative societies which are doing manufac- 
turing business ? 

A. In this presidency vve have only a few 
such societies. They are weaver's societies. 

Q. If the coastal trade is reserved, you do 
not see any reason why the Indians should 
not manage it as efficiently as the existing 
companies? 


A. None whatever. 

<2. You refer to some c»rgo being shut out? 
Is it usual? 

A. It happens every year. If the cargo can- 
not he shipped before April, there is no 
chance of its being sent away at all. 

Q. You refer to the staS and the building 
ip your scheme. Have you got the figures’ 

A. I based my scherae on the fact that kt 
the time I wrote it there was available in 
Tuticorin a qualified European officer, Captain 
Allan, who is unfortunately no more. We 
had a couple of motor boats and our office 
was situathed just on the beach and the 
fishermen wore connected with us in chank 
fishing and pearl fishing. I thought it 
would he very easy to start a school there 
with the minimum cost. 

President. — Q. Supposing each presidency 
had its own elementary school on the lines 
you advanced. Then there would be more 
boys than we could require. How would you 
w'ork out your scheme if we had only one 
training ship? 

.4. A competitive examination so far as the 
mate’s certificate is concerned may be held. 
AVe can take 20 hoys every year. 

Q. What do you think of an Indian navy? 

A. India must have her own navy. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Can you give me any 
idea as to the size of the school that you 
proposed at Tuticorin? 

.4. The preliminary course would he spread 
over five years. If we take 20 boys every 
year we may eliminate some and then retain 
about 10. 

Hon'ble Mr. Lahibhai Samaldas. — Q. AVhere 
will the bifurcation begin? 

A. About the 14th year. Some will go to 
the engine room; others might prefer to be 
ordinary seamen. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. How many boys can be 
trained in the “ Lady Nicholson ”? 

‘A. About 15 or 20 boys can be carried in 
that vessel. 

Q. Your school would be turning out at 
the rate of 20 boys every year? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it to he a five years’ course? 

A. The preliminary course would be over 
in five years. 

Q. Till what age would the boys be at 
school? 

A. Say from 8 to 14 and after that they 
Hvould be sent on long voyages. 

Q. Not in the “ Lady Nicholson." 

A. No. 

Q. So your school would provide for a maxi- 
mum of 100 students? 

A. Yes. 

President . — Thank you very much. 
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Witness No. 62. 

THE SOUTHERN INDIA SKIN and HIDE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, Madras. 


Wntteu Statement, 

Q. 1 and 3. The present condition o£ the 
shipping industry in India is most deplo- 
rable. A few instances of shipping enter- 
prises now in existence are rather in their 
infancy. Tho situation is absolutely unsatis- 
factory. The conditions at present which 
militate against tho development of shippmg 
enterprises in this country aro (1) apathy of 
tho Government, (2) organised competition 
of the vested interests of non-Jndian ship- 
ping rings holding a monopoly, (3) system of 
deferred rebates and (4) rate wars. 

Q, S and Without drastic State Legis- 
lation as a .preliminary to protecting tho in- 
dustry, it is impossible to mitigate existing 
difficulties. 

State Aid is e.ssential for tho satisfactory 
development of shipping of this country as 
obtained in other leading maritime countries 
of the world. 

Q. 5. Such State aid should take the fol- 
lowing forms ; — 

Direct Aid. 

Bounties — ^For Navigation and Fishing. 

Subventions — Postal and Admiralty. 

Indirect Aid. 

Reservation of Coastal trade. 

Preferential Railway Rates. 

Reimbursement of Canal Dues. 

Exemption from Port Dues and Taxa- 
tion. 

Q. 6. The legislative measures which ought 
to be tak'en by the State arc — 

fl) Formation of a permanent Board of 
Shipping consisting of experts, a 
good maiority of them being 
Indians, authorising such Board to 
make rules and regulations affect- 
ing the shipping trade of tho 
country if conditions unfavourable 
to Indian shipping arise from 
foreign laws or from any competi- 
tive methods or practices employed 
by the foreign owners or their 
agents and if any necessity arises 
to recommend to Government to 
suspend, modify or annul rules 
and regulations relating to ship- 

{ )ing so far as they affect the deve- 
opment of the merchant marine, 
authorising at the same time the 
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Board to fix the maximum and 
minimum freight charge, 

(2) Declaration of the deterred rebate 
system illegal, 

(3) Reservation of coastal trade to purely 
Indian shipping, gradually reduc- 
ing the present non-Indian tonnage 
in the course of, say, about 5 
years, and 

(4) Training of Indians in all branches 
of shipping in all ships licensed 
to ply in Indian waters. 

Q. 7 and S. Preference should be given in 
granting bormties to Indian-owned vessels as 
against vessels owned by foreign companies 
registered in India in Rupee capital. Such 
bounties should be given in respect of routes 
where there is competition, beginning with 
the coastal routes. 

Q. D to 12. Bounties must vary propor- 
tionately according to the size and speecf of 
tho vessels above minimum average. They 
should also be proportionately reduced corres- 
ponding to the development of shipping with- 
in a specified number of years. 

Q. 13. -\s no indigenous ships can come 
out at the present conditions of the ship- 
building industry of India, bounties should 
also be granted to ships built outside India, 
but owned and r>in by Indians. 

Q. 15. It must be binding on all owners 
ol ships receiving any kind of bounty to take 
cu board a certain number of Indian appren- 
tices to be trained in the navigation and 
engineering branches of shipping. This is 
the ultimate aim of all these efforts. 

Q. 17. Navigation bounties should cease as 
soon as a particular vessel ceases to be on 
the Indian register and fails to satisfy any 
of the conditions of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Act. 

Q. 18. The Indian Coasting Trade Act V 
of 1850 which opened the coastal trade to 
all comers is to be considered as a history 
of the past. It cannot be reasonably _ applied 
at the present modernised conditions of 
India when she tries to become a self-con- 
tained unit in her commerce and industries. 
.\s clearly pointed out in the Supplementary 
Statement the coastal trade of India_ has 
fully been occupied by non-Indian shipping 
and has become a complete monopoly. Reser- 
vation of coastal trade to one’s own national- 
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sliippin" is simply a domestic concern, 
siipremelj' essential for the development of 
the merchant marine. This is a policy 
adopted by every other maritime countries of 
the East and West; almost all of them dras- 
tically restricted the coastal trade to their 
nationals. 

To achieve this end in viow,^ the piescnt 
tonnage of non-Indian shipping in respect of 
coastal trade should bo reduced e\erj vein, 
so that, say", at the end of five yeais none 
but the Indian vessels should be able to 
completely imdertalio the coastal trade of 
India. 

Q. 19. Apart from the development of 
Indian shipping, if reservation of the coast- 
ing trade is resorted to, it will facilitate the 
trade among the several Indian ports and 
thus improve in a way the economie condi- 
tion of Indians in general. 

Q. 20. If the coastal trade is reserved to 
indigenous concerns, such shijijiing concerns 
should bo bound by law to give facilities 
for training certain nnniber of Indian appren- 
tices especially in navigation and engineer- 
ing. 

Q. 23 to 32. Tlio question of sbipbuilding 
has been dealt with in the Supplementary 
Statement and also the causes that led to 
the wiping out of this industry hi India. 
To this eountiy as a wliolo this industry is 
of vital importance to grow side by side with 
shipping. If this is to bo revived and set 
in motion, State aid is absolutely necessary 
by way of — 

Construction and Equipment bounties. 

Cheap loans for construction and purchaso 
of shipbuilding materials. 

Exemption from Import duties on all such 
materials. 

Q. Jj.'i to 4S. The Indian jMercantilo Marino 
sliould be officered exclusively by Indians. 
With this end in view, the Government 
should take steps to train Indian youths in 
navigation, etc. Facilities for their employ- 
ment after training and for study for quali- 
fying for the Board of Trade certificates 
should also he afforded. 

Q. 59 mnl GO. All that is said above about 
training of officers for the mercantile marine 
also applies equally to the training of marine 
engineers. 

Q. 6G to GS. Mail contracts should bo 
given on the basis of tenders called for in 
respect of this service from all steamship 
companies in India and preference should 
be given in the case of indigenous concerns. 
IMail contracts should be given on condition 
that such companies should take on board 


their .ships a certain number of Indian appren- 
lices for training. 

Q, G9. Apart from the direct and hidirect 
State aids mentioned above, the following 
indirect aids should also be given to ships 
registered in India : — 

(1) Exemption from port dues in all 

Indian ports, and 

(2) Bciinbursement of canal dues. 

Q. 70. X surcharge of annas eight per ton 
for about 1'2U crorcs of tons of cargo .shiiyied 
at prcbcnt at a gross freight of about Its. 20 
crores annually, will in the opinion of my 
Committee meet with the requirements to 
raise funds by the State tor this purpObC with- 
out resorting to any other taxation. 

S U P PLEM ENT All Y STATEMENT. 

1. siiipphtfj. 

The Shipping Industry was once in a 
nourishing condition in India and the Indian 
ships vised to .sail far .and wide on the dU- 
taut seas of the world richly laden with 
incrciuuuliso. Historically .speaking, the 
Indian shipping ta!;es a.s far hack to the 
palmy days of Indian History and Civilisa- 
tion, when Indians moved to the distant 
parts of the workl in seareh of trade and 
commerce. The colonising activities of thusa 
days are to-day to he found in tlie architec- 
ture of the ancient temjvles erected both in 
the East and tlie' West. In the matter of 
shipping the glovics of India could bo traced 
nob merely to vt dislaiic past, hub its progre.s- 
bive growth could be safely traced right up 
to the eud of the 18th century. Tlie acti- 
vities of five Indians in this line had been 
of such a inonuniental character that they 
could ho viewed with feelings of pride and 
gratification. 

Shipping forms the badthono of cornmerco 
and industry and this was proved in the 
mutual help shipping, conmiorce and industry 
gave to each otlier in those da^s. The 
causes that led to tlve decline of the vast 
trade and industry of this country ami their 
consequent elinnge of iinnds to foreigners 
also operated gradually in eliminating Indian 
shipping, HOC only from the foreign waters, 
but also from the Indian coasts. Foreign 
traders and manufacturers who came original- 
ly to India as more traders and wlio were 
nob then inspired with any vision of adminis- 
tration, being hacked up by their home go- 
vernments, used all inoaus in their power to 
replace and oven to wipe off slowlj- and 
steadily all her maritime enterprises, sup- 
planting in their stead their own. 

Thus was ulthnately lost to India her 
most important national industry, the Indian 
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shipping, as a result of overpowering influ- 
ence of foreign interests. 

2. Shi-pbuilding . 

Co-existent with the shipping enterprise 
of India^there was side by side the shipbuild- 
ing industry. This indust'^y flourised even in 
the days of the East India Company. Not 
only merchant ships, but also ships of war 
were built in India. Unfortunately, India 
was completely ignored and neglected by 
foreign vested interests as regards her own 
commerce and industry. As a consequence 
of the shipping being disturbed to its very 
life as referred to in paragraph 1 above, the 
shipbuilding industry also had to meet with 
the same fate- and to be almost wiped out 
from the history of Industrial India, and 
to-day, what India can boast of is only a 
few small merchant ships and the old pri- 
mitive craft, as against a huge tonnage of 
non-Indian ships plying in both foreign and 


Indian waters enjoying at the same time a- 
complete monopoly over carriage. 

3. At a time when India should become- 
a self-contained unit in the British Empire, 
and when the present Eeformed Govern- 
ment is utilising all its resources for the’ 
development of industry and commerce of 
this countrj', the building up of an efficient 
Mercantile Marine for India has been recog- 
nised as a matter of great national impor- 
tance. Not only is it necessary for the 
commercial and industrial development of a 
country, but also it serves as a great auxiliary 
to the naval defence in times of any national 
emergency. The appointment of the Indian- 
lUercantile Marine Committee to explore the 
possibilities of setting up a merchant fleet 
for India is considered most opportune and 
it is hoped that their report will reflect in 
entirety the public opinion and their endea- 
%'curs will result in re-establishing the ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries of India on 
a sure and sound basis. 


Oral evidence of Messrs. MOHD. ISMAIL SAHIB and M. A. ABDUR RAHIM SAHIB, 
Representing the Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association, Madras, examined 
at Madras on the 16th January 192d. Mr. Mohd. ISMAIL SAHIB was the spokesman. 


President . — I hope you will remember that 
if we ask any questions that you would 
rather not answer, -you will not hesitate to 
say so. If we criticize any of your answers, 
■will you please understand that it is only 
done with a view to seek information. 

Q. Are you representing the Southern 
India Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you on that Association any one 
connected with shipping? 

A. There are no ship-owners on the Asso- 
ciation; all of them are shippers. 

Q. Have either of you anything to do with 
shipping? 

A. We are also shippers. 

, Q. You have written this reply to the Com- 
mittee’s questionnaire from a shipper’s point 
of view'? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In answer to question 5 you say you 
W’ant Government to provide bounties for 
fishing. There is no competition in the fish- 
inof industry ; would you explain w'hy you 
want Government to help the fishing in- 
dustry? 

A. This industry is not in a flourishing 
state; if Government helped it, its condition 
would improve. 

Q. This Committee has been formed to re- 
commend to the Government of India how 
best to form an Indian Mercantile Marine; 


I think it is a little outside our province to- 
deal with the fishing industry. 

A. We think that any help given to the 
fishing industry would indirectly help the 
Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. How? 

A. We can develop the spirit of maritime 
enterprise and W'e would have a lot of small 
ships. 

Q. You say you w'ant Admiralty as well 
as Postal subventions. What do you mean 
by Admiralty subventions? 

A. The Admiralty should render help to 
the Mercantile Marine steamers and in return 
the IMercantile Marine would render help to 
the Admiralty in times of War or in times- 
of any national emergency. 

Q. India does not subscribe enough to- 
w'ards the British Navy as it is. Do you 
think it likely that the Admiralty would 
render financial help to an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine? 

A. Indian shipping is altogether on a 
different footing; it requires all the help that 
can be given to it. 

■ Q. But do you think that the Admiralty 
are likely to be concerned w'ith it? 

A. We think it would be better if they 
could help; it is only a suggestion. 

Q. You want reservation of the coastal trade 
to Indian ships? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you want reservation of the coastal 
trade as well as bounties and subventions? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. If the Indian coastal trade is reserved 
for Indian shipping comjranies and _ these 
companies are efficiently managed with no 
competition from British companies, ^ they 
would be able to mate tlieir way \vithout 
bounties. Why do you want bounties as 
well? 

A. In the initial stages bounties and sub- 
ventions are considered necessary by my 
Association. 

Q. You recommend the formation of a 
permanent Board of shiirping consistintr _ of 
experts, a good majority of them being 
Indians. Are there a largo number of Indians 
at present who could be called shipping ex- 
perts to sit on that Board? 

A. We could make use of the available 
men. 

Q. You suggest that this Board should fix 
maximum and minimum rates of freight? 

A. Yes, that is very necessary. 

Q. Would you mind telling us on what 
grounds you suggest this? Have you known 
of any particular instances where maximum 
and minimum rates have been tried ? A good 
many witnesses have recommended this, but 
we have failed to find any instances where an 
experiment has actually been made. 

A. YVe find that some Indian companies 
who started on the trade were kept out of it 
by competition. The fixation of maximum 
and minimum rates would render some help 
to the Indian merchant men. 

Q. Do you know who managed these com- 
panies? 

A. T know that tolerably good people ma- 
naged them. 

Q. Were they experts in shipping? 

A. Not experts in the full sense of the 
word, but they could' manage the companies 
•efficiently. 

Q. In answer to question 18 you point 
out that the coastal trade of India has be- 
come a complete monopoly; what do you 
mean by that? 

A. I think that only about 10 per cent, of 
the coastal trade is in the hands of Indian 
companies. 

O. Therefore the monopoly is not com- 
plete. 

A. To a great extent the trade is in the 
hands of foreign companies. 

Q. Later on, in your statement you say 
that at the end of 5 years none but Indian 
vessels should be able to completely under- 
take the coastal trade of India. "Do you 
suggest that Indian vessels should be officered 
by Indians? 

A. Yes, ultimately. 


Q. Can that be done in 5 years? 

A. It is not necessary, I think, that at 
the end lof five years all the steamers should 
be officered by Indians alone. 

Q. Would you mind telling us how vou 
would reserve the trade in 5 years ? It seems 
to me to be a very short period. 

A. First of all we can encourage Indian 
shipping indirectly by doing away with the 
deferred rebate system and by fixing maxi- 
mum and minimum rates of freight. At 
some convenient time after one or two years, 
^ve can fix a minimum tonnage of foreign 
ships and license them to ply on the Indian 
coast. This method would eliminate a eon- 
’lenient number of foreign ships. 

Q. But you can’t definitely lay down that 
the coastal trade of the country is a certain 
tonnage. The volume of trade varies; some- 
times there are more ships than at other 
periods ? 

A. It depends on particular circumstances. 
We have to go arbitrarily in the matter 
and we have got to eliminate a certain num- 
ber of non-Indian ships; wo augge.st that a 
minimum might be fixed for non-Indian ships. 

Mr. Jaclu jVatli Roy. — Q. In answer to 
Questions 3 and 4 you say that without dras- 
'tic legislation as a preliminary to protecting 
the industry it is impossible to mitigate 
existing difficulties. 

A. The deferred rebate system should be 
abolished at once; this can be done without 
Government incurring any expense. 

Q. Do you also recommend legislation for 
the reservation of the coastal trade? 

A. Yes, and also fixation of maximum and 
minimum rates of freight. 

Q. If it is found that by reservation of the 
coastal trade Indian shipping could be deve- 
loped, you won’t advocate the payment of 
bounties, would you? 

A. We consider that it would not be fully 
developed by reservation alone. The coastal 
trade is only about one-fifth of the whole 
Indian trade and to encourage ocean trade 
we think that some financial help by Govern- 
ment is also necessary. 

Qt You say that reservation of the coastal 
trade to one’s own national shipping is 
simply a domestic concern. Do you mean 
that as a matter of right Indians ought, to 
have reservation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By ‘ domestic concern ’ you mean some- 
thing like the home trade? 

A. I mean that the coastal trade should 
be reserved to India’s sons. 

Q. You also advocate some sort of aid for 
the training of Indians? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you advocate training ships or a 
training college? 

A. We are not definite in that matter. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Do you know of any 
cases where shippers have been, threatened 
by ship-owners? 

A. I can^t give any specific instance; ^ut 
there is a feeling that they are being 
threatened if they encourage other ship- 
owners. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where a 
shipper has been penalised by a ship-ovmer? 

.1. The deferred rebate system itself is a 
sort of penalising. 

Q. Under the powers of the deferred rebate 
system, do you knmv of any cases in which 
a ship-owner has taken money away from 
a shipper? 

A. Shippers do not dare to encourage other 
ship-owners and thereby forfeit their rebates. 

Q. But do you know actually of any cases 
where a shipper has been penalised by a 
ship-owner? 

A. I am not in possession of actual facts. 

Q. W^hat do you think would be the effect 
of making deferred rebates illegal? 

A. It will encourage Indian shipping and 
many people would be helped to compete in 
a more general way than they do now. 

<2. How? 

A. At present many shippers are not able 
to patronize Indians, because if they did so, 
they would have to forfeit their rebates. 

<3. How long does this rebate hold good? 

A. Six months. 

Q. Would they be in the same position if 
they did not forfeit the rebate? 

A. They would be free to ship by any 
steamer they like. 

Q. Can they not do so now? 

A. They have to lose a certain portion of 
their money. 

Q. Is that very much? 

A. It is 10 per cent. Shippers are pay- 
ing freight in thousands of rupees and the 
rebate also would amount to thousands. 

Q. That would be the extent of their loss? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say you do not know of any cases 
where the ship-owners have penalised them? 

A. Not definitely. 

Q. It is only the remote chance of being 
penalised that keeps them from encouraging 
other lines. 

A. Thera is the feeling that they would 
be threatened by space not being allowed them. 

Q. Will not the new companies find the 
space? 

A. There are not 'sufficient Indian new 
lines just now to provide space at aU times. 

Q. Do you really think that doing away 
with deferred rebates would enable Indian 


ship-owners to build or buy ships in oppo- 
sition to the existing lines? 

A. Yes, to some extent. 

Q. Would the shippers as a whole or many 
of them support the new Indian lines? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you name any that would? 

A. The members of our Association would 
do that, provided circumstances are not to 
their disadvantage; e.g., if sufficient space 
is available for their requirements. 

Q. What are the conditions that you think 
would suit your requirements as shippers? 

A. We regularly ship goods to foreign 
countries as well as from one port of India 
to another and we require space regularly 
too. If Indian shipping companies are not 
able to provide all the space required, wo 
have to go to non-Indian companies. In that 
case if they are to threaten us with refusal 
of space, simply because we patronize Indian 
interests, we would be put to much loss 
and our business would not thrive. 

Q. But you say that nobody is penalised 
now. 

/I. Shippers do not try the experiment of 
patronizing Indians. 

Q. Do you get your requirements fulfilled 
now by the existing lines? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You gain nothing by the change, do 
you? 

A. There is a great national gain. 

Q. As merchants, what would you gain? 

A. As shippers every individual may not 
gain, but the nation would gain a great deal. 

Q. As shippers you don’t expect to gain 
anything by the abolition of the deferred 
rebate? 

A. There may be some healthy competi- 
tion; thereby freights may be somewhat 
lowered ; but we do not expect the. lowering 
of freights to a great extent; say, there may 
be a reduction of 1 or 2 shillings per ton. 

Q. Do you think the freight is so high now 
that it could be lowered very much? 

A. Not so high; as I said, it is only a 
little high. 

Q. That would not apply to the coastal 
trade? 

A. It wouldn’t- matter much when we con- 
sider the greater gain to the country. 

O. Do YOU do much coastal trade? 

A. No. 

Q. The exclusion of the existing lines from 
the coastal trade would not affect you as 
shippers? 

A. No. 

Q. So that, really, you have no inter ests_ to 
serve in coming here and advocating an Indian 
Mercantile Marine? 


A. At the beginning it would be a help if 
small Indian companies are allowed to take 
part in the coastal trade more freely than 
they do now. They would be catering for 
the needs of the smaller ports; thereby the 
coastal trade itself may increase in volume. 

Q. Why can’t you do that now? 

A. There is no chance for small companies. 

Q. Who does the work now in the smaller 
ports? 

A. In some cases railways carry goods and 
in others the big companies themselves. 
The cargoes from the smaller ports are taken 
to bigger ports and they are from there taken 
to their destination. 

Q. How could you use the ships that trans- 
fer from the smaller ports to the bigger ports 
for the smaller ports only? 

A. I refer to the cargo being transferred 
to the greater ports and being taken from 
there. 

Q. I understood you to say that you did 
it partly by railways and partly by ships? 

A. I mean that there are certain ports 
where no ships go at present and from such 
ports cargo is taken by railways ; also in 
certain cases part of the cargo may be taken 
by railways and part by ships. 

Q. What do you propose in place of the 
existing arrangement? 

A. If the coastal trade is reserved to 
Indians ultimately, there would be a lot of 
small companies catering for the needs of 
these smaller ports. 

Q. Why don’t they do it now? 

A. There is no sufficient encouragement, 
they are afraid of the losses sustained by the 
previous companies. 

Q. Can the existing companies go into the 
smaller ports? 

A. If they are big steamers, they can’t. 

Q. And small steamers that could be or are 
in existerice do not compete with the large 
steamers in collecting goods for the large 
ports, do they? 

A. Even the small steamers now-a-days 
don’t care much for the smaller ports. They 
think their business is served by catering 
for the larger ports. 

Q. What prevents the small companies 
from doing the trade now? 

A. There are not a sufficient number of 
ships oumed by Indians and ‘that is why they 
should be encouraged by Government. 

Q. 'iiTiy should Government encourage a 
trade which cannot create itself when there 
is no opposition to the trade? Perhaps it is 
a little out of your province to answer the 
question. 

A. I think so. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Are you the 
Chairman of the South Indian Skin and Hide 
Merchants’ Association? 


A. I am a member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Association. 

Q. You trade in hides and skins? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From what part in India? 

A. We ship our goods from Madras, chiefly 
to London. 

Q. Do you think that the deferred rebate 
system bears hardly on you? 

A. Not exactly on ourselves; but it does 
on Indian shipping. 

Q. Leave Indian shipping alone. You have 
not found it to bear hardly on your trade? 

A. We feel that we are not able freely to 
patronize other companies. 

Q. In return for that, you get regular ser- 
vice? 

A. That regularity may be assured even by 
allowing greater competition. 

0. Do you get steady freights? 

A. I don’t think the steadiness of the 
freight would be affected by allowing more 
competition. 

Q. If there is more competition, there 
would be different quotations of freight. 

A. I think that competition is the order of 
the day; there wouldn’t be so much fluctua- 
tion as to disturb the calculations of a mer- 
chant. 

Q. This statement that you have drawn up 
contains all your own ideas? 

A. They are the ideas of the members of 
our Association. 

Q. They are similar to other statements 
which this Committee has received and there 
is no new suggestion in it. Do you think that 
your Association read other papers and copied 
the views of others? 

A. They were in touch with the whole ques- 
tion. Perhaps all are thinking in the same 
way. 

Q. Was this statement suggested to your 
Association ? 

A. No; we have been following the course 
of thought in the country and also the evi- 
dence given before the Committee and on 
certain points we agree with many people. 
The grievance regarding the absence of 
Indian shipping is unanimously felt by all 
people. 

0. This question of the coastal trade does 
not directly affect your business? 

A. But we export raw hides from Calcutta 
to Coconada and other coastal ports; at pre- 
sent we don’t do this by steamers. 

Q. Do you do it in small ships? 

A. If we find it more favourable to trans- 
fer our goods by steamers, we shall do it; at - 
present, however, we make use of railways. 

Q. Your export trade in hides and skins 
is in a flourishing condition .P 
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/l. Yes. 

Q. This question of the coastal trade does 
not afiect your business very much? 

.-1. Yo. ^ 

Q. Your business is chiefly export trade to 
London and through London to America? 

A. We ship direct to America also. 

Q. You have rebates there also? 

.4. In a certain cases we have. 

Q. Still you get sufficient shipping facili- 
ties to London and America? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You are not penalised by the rebate 
system? 

A. No, I am not; but the rebate system 
affects the development of the Indian Mer- 
cantile Marine. 

Q. I am talking of your business. Is it 
affected by the absence of an Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine? 

A. Not to a great extent. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 63. 


Captain E. W. 


HUDDLESTON, C.I.E., C.B.E., A.D.C., R.I.H., Presidency Port Ofiflcer, Madras. 
Written statement, dated the 23rd March 1923. 


Q. I am of opinion that it is extremely 
doubtful' because I consider it essential that 
boys desirous of becoming officers m the 
?iiercantil6 Marine must have a sound 
Enffiish education and that educated boys ot 
this type do not as a rule show any real 

desire for the sea life. , 

Q. 45. (a) If my contention above is proved 

inco’rmct then I think there is no doubt that 
boys will not wish to go ^to sea imless Gov- 
ernment aid is forthcomig nor do I think 
l^mt as a general rule their parents will allow 
ir. and though I deprecate Government aid 
in a matter which I consider is one entirely 
of the parent’s responsibility, still if Govern- 
ment aid is forthcoming it should take the 
form of an educational allowance. 

I consider (a) it is absolutely essential that 
pro,spective candidates should first of all be 
trained and taught and pass on examination 
in the English language, Geography and 
Mathematics and that they should have a 
thorough grounding in these as the princi- 
My reason for this is that on the coast 
where recruits are most likely to be ob- 
tained manv dialects are spoken. In the 
Madras Presidoncv alone there are sailors who 
•speak Hindustani, Tamil, Malayalam and 
Tely^u. 

If^there are youths who desire to go to 
sea and become officers they will subsequently 
have to pass Board of Trade Examinations— 
it is of course most improbable that the 
Board of Trade will set papers or examine 
in any language except English indeed so 
far as I am aware (and I have advertised 
extensively and actually attempted to open 
a school at Musulipatam) there is not a single 
man capable of teaching boys navigation in 
their onm language for the simple reason 


that there is no vocabulary in the dialects, 
of the usual navigational terms — ^so that it 
is essential that if navigation is to be taught 
the youths must first understand English 
thoroughly. 

(b) With regard to future employment I 
consider that Government should first ascer- 
tain whether there are any Shipping Compa- 
nies that would (in the event of there being 
any youths desirous of following the sea as 
officers) employ them. If there are any such 
firms — I consider a system of scholarship 
might possibly be inaugurated to aid in pay- 
ing the premium required for apprentices or 
for training in a training ship. 

(c) Private entei’prise possibly State aided. 

Q. 40. As before stated they should bo 

given a sound English education and then 
sent to a sea going training ship. 

Q. 4T . No thorough training could in my 
opinion be carried out in Indian waters 
alone. If a training ship is inaugurated in 
India, it should be a sea-going ship and not 
a stationary training ship and should visit 
all parts of the Empire so that the boys 
may be trained under all conditions of climate. 

I do not recommend a stationary training 
.ship because it gives the youth no thorough 
idea of the sea life and the expense is also 
a very real factor nor would I recommend a 
training establishment on shore until the boys 
have been at least 4 years at sea. If Indians 
are really desirous that their sons should 
follow the sea I consider the training ship 
should be provided by private enterprise with 
possible State aid— the boys to pay for their 
training aided by State scholarships. 

■ Q. Jt8. All cadets trained in England 'should 
pay the fees demanded except in the ease 
of those who are able to obtain State scholar- 
ships. 


The scholarships should bo granted for 
Mathematics and English and the boys should 
bo specially selected for general intelligence 
and physical fitness, the boys should also 
be subject to a most rigorous medical exami- 
nation equal to that of boys entering for 
the Eoyal Navy. . t 

Q. /,9. Please see reply to question -17. i 
think the charges should bo met : — 

(a) partly by private enterprise. 

(b) partly by foes, 

(c) partly by tho saving oliected through 

the training ship being of such u 
character as to enable her to carry 
Government stores from one port 
to another I suggest that tho train- 
ing shqi should make at least ono 
trip to England round the capo 
and baok by tho same routo 
annually. 

Q. 50. Please see replies regarding train- 
ing ship, and with regard to a Nautical 
College on shore I am of opinion that if 
after 2 years exporionco it is found that 
there are sufficient candidates remaining in 
the training ship the question of a State 
aided Nautical College may bo considered. 

Q. 51. As explained above, f do not believe 
in a stationary training ship and if tho boys 
remain in a sen-going training ship for the 
4 3 'ears required to onaljle thorn to appear 
for their Board of Trade Certificate there is 
no necessity for further training in the Mer- 
cantile Marino. 

Q. 52. I cannot answer this query with 
any certainty and prefer to leave it to tho 
shipowner. 

Q. 53. Please see previous replies. 

Q. 5!). Please see reply to question 47. 

Q. 55. No, I consider that tho scholar- 
ship should cover in part cost of training and 
education but that parents should pay for 
food and uniform. 

Q. 56. Should bo based on that of cadets 
in the late training ships of Jlcssrs. Devett 
and "^[oore and the Conway, Worcester and 
Paugboumo. 

Q. 57. I consider any Nautical College on 
shore should be primarily for young officers 
who may pass a^ competitive examination 
and who are training for entranco into tho 
Royal Indian Marino, but with a branch to 
assist officers of the ^lercantilo Marino in 
their Board of Trade Examination on pay- 
ment of fees. Trivnie enterprise will pro- 
bably supply schools if there is any demand. 

One Nautical Academy I think would bo 
sufficient and it should lie situated in a good 
cool climate — possibly a hill station open 
all the year round or if in a Port I suggest 
Earachi as being the most suitable clima- 
ticalty. The Academy should be partially 


self-supporting by fees and partially aided 
by Goveniment. 

Q. 6/t. Yes, I consider tho present arranoe- 
ineuts for obtaining officers for tlia Royal 
Indian Marine satisfactory but I consider 
that all junior officers require further train- 
ing on arrival in India, 

Under no circumstances do I consider a 
combined Training _ ship in India for tho 
lloj'al Indian ^Marine and proposed Indian 
Mercantile Marine desirable. Tho training 
and the life of tho two officers will be en- 
tirely different — I do not agree to a station- 
ary training ship for boys of the Afcreantilo 
Marino — where as I do for boys of tho Royal 
Indian Sfariuo for reason.s hereafter given. 

As I think timt at prc.seub the arrangaments 
for Euro()C‘ans so far as they go are satis, 
factor^-, I now proceed to say what I think 
would 1)0 a fair training for Indian bojs, 
who are intended for the Royal Indian Marine. 

(a) Candidates should be selected bv a 
Selection Committee with a view to their 
g«nernl Imowledgo and their physical fitness. 

(/») A competitive examination aliouUl bo 
liuld restricted to boys under 1-1 in the .same 
subjects ns are required for boys entering 
tho R. N. and as nearly .as possible on these 
lines. 

(c) Tho sucees-,ful candidates .should then 
join either a .Slate Nautical College or Sta- 
tionary Training sliip for 2 years. At the 
end of tho 2 years they should be sent for 
Cruises to all {»arU of' the Empire outside 
Indian waters — the Cruises to last 2 yc.ari;. 

(d) At the end of this period they sliould 
■sit. for examination as Sub-Lieutenant Royal 
Indian Alutine ami if succo.ssful slumld be 
admitted into the service. 

I make these suggestions on the assump- 
tion that it is }>reforablo that. Indian boys 
for tbo Royid Indian Marino should be train- 
ed as much as possible up to a certain 
point in their career in India, Imt tho sug- 
gestions do nob apply to European boys. 
Indeed if it woro possiblo I would prefer to 
seo Indian boys sent at tho age of 1-1 and after 
having pns.sod the ontrunco examination to a 
training ship in England and thenco to sec 
us Midshipmen R. N. R., for two years m 
tho Homo Fleet and thenco back to India to 
complete their training for their examination 
as Sub-Lieutenant Royal Indian Marine. 

I do not agree to any aid by Government 
for boy.s for tho Royal Indian Afarine. Tlio 
cundidato selected .should bo the sons of 
parents who can well afford to pay tho whole 
expense.s of tlio boys’ necessary^ education 
and training and who would gimrantco an 
allowanco to tho boy up to tho time he 
attains Sub-Lieutenant’s rank. 
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Oral evidence Madras, the 17th January 192d. 


The President. — I* hope you will understand 
that we do not want you to answer any 
questions that are outside j’our province. 

Q. I see that the Madras Government 
have stated that they generally agree with 
what you have stated? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are here representing yourself? 

A. The Madras Government asked me to 
write the views on their hehalf. I do not 
chink the IMadras Government sent the views 
in exactly in the same form in which I 
wrote them. They asked me if I had any 
objection to give oral evidence before the 
committee. In submitting a memorandum 
setting forth the general views of the Madras 
Government on the points raised in the 
questionnaire, I informed the Madras Gov- 
ernment that I had no objection to give 
oral evidence before the committee, on the 
lines indicated in that reply. What I mean 
to say is these are my views. They may 
or may not be the views of the Madras Gov- 
ernment. I wrote those views and they are 
luy views. I should like to explain to the 
committee that I had no time to prepare a 
detailed reply to the questionnaire. I did it 
all in a great hurry. I did not attempt to 
answer questions which were directly or in- 
d3rectly not within my personal knowledge. 

I spoke of the training of officers, because I 
knew all about that. I did not speak of the 
deferred rebate system, or of the training 
of” engineers or about shipbuilding because 
iny knowledge on those subjects were not 
first hand. I have been an Honorary mem- 
ber of- Chamber of Commerce and I am quite 
pi'epared to answer questions on the other 
subjects from my knowledge of what I have 
heard. 

Q. We want to get from you some advice 
on a subject that .you do know, that is about 
the training of officers.!’ 

.4. I am quite prepared. 

Q. There is a general desire amongst a 
large number of people in India to have a 
mercantile marine of their own. The.y have 
already got the seamen. It is only a ques- 
tion of officers. From your experience as 
port officer, do you consider that a con- 
siderable number of educated young men will 
come forward to be trained as officers if faci- 
lities are given to them? 

A. iify experience has not been altogether 
happy on this coast. There are a good num- 
ber of sailors but they are 'not well educated. 
If they are properl.y educated, they will 
quite possibly eventually make good officers. 
"But at the present moment, thev cannot be- 
come officers because ihey are not educated 
up to the standard required for this parti- 


cular profession. I endeavoured to open a 
navigation school on behalf of the Govern- 
ment at Masulipatam. There I had young 
educated Indians and in my opinion they were 
extraordinarily weU educated because they 
had a thorough knowledge of mathematics, 
English and so forth. Their nhole idea was 
to pass the examination on shore. They 
wanted to be given command of a ship as 
soon as they passed the examination. That 
ot course was impossible. You cannot be- 
come a sailor by merely looking at the sea. 
You must go to sea. At present Indians have 
little or no facilities to go to sea except in 
coimtry craft. That is the difficulty. If 
they have a chance of being properly trained, 
lliey will make good officers. The sailor’s 
piofession is not a highly paid one and my 
only doubt is whether they will take to it 
as a career. When they have got a thorough 
knowledge of English, “they would in my 
opinion prefer to become vakils or mer- 
chants or go in other more paying profes- 
sions. There is a likelihood of ‘the sons of 
sailors taking to the sea faring profession 
because their fathers are in that profession. 

Q. They will come to this profession purely 
as a matter of living, for the other professions- 
are overcrowded. 

A. That is so. 

Q. One witness told us that but for the 
fact the services of an excellent instructor 
Avere dispensed with, the institution would 
have been a success? 

A. First of all I was asked by the liladras 
Government to open a school. My difficulty 
was to find an instructor who could talk fiA'e 
different languages and teach navigation as 
well. Hindustani, Tamil, Telugu, Malaya- 
1am and Kanarese are spoken on the coast 
here. The difficulty was to find an instruc- 
to" with a master mariner’s knowledge to 
tench them in the various languages. I got . 
hold of an Indian officer Avith a master 
mariner’s certificate. I said to him : Before 
you teach navigation, I should like to examine 
you in navigation myself. He did not turn 
up to be examined. Then I got hold of 
another instructor. He said he could teach 
navigation in Tamil. When 1 asked him to 
define in Tamil AA'hat the mean Sun’s Right 
Ascension meant, he said there Avas no A'oea- 
bulary in Tamil to define that. Therefore what 
happened aa'bs this. I fancy, that the ins- 
tructor could not make the subject suffi- 
cientlv interesting. These boys Avere taught 
AA-ell in other subjects, but this instructor in 
navigation could not keep the Interest of the 
. boys because he could not explain the sub- 
ject properly and consequently in 3 months- 
tbere Avere no pupils? 
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Q. Then it follows that the instruction 
^Aould be necessarily in English? 

.4. The Board of Trade does not set exa- 
mination papers in four different languages. 

Q. If you want navigation to be taught only 
in certain languages, why should the other 
languages of India be neglected. The Gov- 
ernment cannot possibly teach navigation in 
all the different languages of India? 

A. You have got so many_ languages on 
this coast that it is really difficult to teach in 
all the different languages. Everybody has a 
right to learn but the difficulty is, you have 
not got a vocabulary in ail the languages. 

Q. One witness in Bengal suggested that 
the best way to find out whether young edu- 
cated Indians are likely to make successful 
officers was to take a couple of hundred boys 
on a world wide cruise. After six months 
or one year, it can be easily found out what 
percentage of the boys have a real aptitude 
for the sea? 

yl. My opinion is somewhat similar. Sta- 
tionary training for a merchant service is of 
no use, because it may turn out exactly as 
it turned out at Masulipatam. The ^ hoys 
cannot become sailors by merely looking _ at 
the sea. They will have to be imbued with 
the sea spirit. The person in charge of the 
training ship must deal with them tactfully, 
because they are not accustomed to this 
branch of learning, or the discipline of a sea 
life. 

Q. What you mean is you must not make 
it too hard or too easy for the boys? 

A. I think they ought to be taught under 
actual trade conditions if possible. And if 
possible trained in a training ship which car- 
ried Government stores. So that the boys 
might thus learn how to load and unload 
cargo. 

Q. The Government of India have still 
got some prize boats running. It has been 
..suggested that although the Government may 
not own state lines, because it will not be 
economical and good, yet for the purpose 
of training and giving suitable employment 
to young educated Indians, the Government 
may continue to run the ships with apprenti- 
ces. Do you agree with this? 

A. There are Indian owned vessels at pre- 
sent working on the coast. I do not see 
any reason why they should not carry Indian 
— apprentices. They might be forced to take 
Indian apprentices. After being trained, 
then they can eventually be employed as 
officers. 

Q. Besides Indian companies like the 
Dcindia, you think that Government should 
also compel other companies to employ them 
as officers ? 

A. I see no reason why they should not. 


Q. Would you consider British ships as 
foreign ships and .would you reseiwe the whole 
coastal trade for ships owned by Indians? 

A. Y'ou cannot possibly do that. You have 
not got Indian ships at present. 

Q. In time? 

A. That is a hypothetical question. I do 
not see how you can get a thoroughly effi- 
cient service if you reserve the coastal trade. 
The present British companies cannot be 
asked to go away. 

Q. A great many witnesses merely suggest, 
ed that the coastal trade should be reserved, 
but we have had no very clear constructive 
method as to how reservation can be 
effected? 

A. I think it is absolutely impossible. You 
cannot have efficiency or sufficiency of ser- 
vice. You cannot build the coastal trade in 
a few months. It has taken a good many 
years for the British India ships to build up 
the coastal trade. There are also other lines 
operating on the coast. I do not see any 
leason why healthy competitions should be 
put an end to. 

Q. It has also been suggested that the 
Indian officers would not be paid as much 
as European officers. They will not have 
.',uch high salaries and they will not serve 
overseas. The European officer has got his 
wife and family at home and therefore his 
salary will be much more than that of an 
Indian officer. It has been suggested that 
Indian ships would compete better because 
their salary bill would be smaller. It has also 
been suggested that British ships could em- 
ploy Indian officers from an economic point 
of view, provided they are efficient? 

A. I do not think the officers’ pay will make 
any difference. The officers’ pay forms only 
a_ very small portion of the expenses of a 
siiip. My ovTi experience is that certain 
lines are frequently run without paying their 
way. 

Q. A young man who has served his ap 
prenticeship , if he is given proper facilities 
can get a master mariner’s certificate within 
2 years. Do you consider that he has suffi- 
cient experience to be put in command of 
a ship if he gets a master mariner's certifi- 
cate? 

A. No. I do not think a shipping company 
of any importance will take him. 

Q. Qualifying examinations are misleading. 
Apart from the qualifying examinations, you 
agree that a man must have a considerable 
number of years of experience before he can 
bo entrnstecl with an independent command 
of a ship? 

A. He has to go through the course of the 
fourth, third, second and- chief officer before 
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l he Is likely to be entrusted by any shipping 
' company with independent command of a 
I ship. 

Mr. Jadu, Nath Boy. — Q. Do you think 
t that new Indian companies will be able to 
compete with well established British com- 
I panics unless some sort of protection is 
I given to them? 

1 A. Of course not; they have to buy their 
’ experience. 

Q. They have no experience. Do they not 
require some sort of protection to save them 
from the keen competition of the existing 
companies. Don’t you think that the coastal 
trade can be reserved to them? 

, /I. I do not think there is too much com- 

r petition. .-The general public is benefitted by 
competition, because the rates are reduced 
and the consumer is not called upon to pay 
much for the goods. 

Q. The Indian companies cannot stand the 
rate wars. I imderstand there was once very 
keen competition and rata cutting during 
the time when the Swadeshi company was 
started in Tuticorin. The contending com- 
pany took passengers free? 

A. British companies have frequently to 
run their ships at a dead loss. They cannot 
help it. That is a question of competition. 
If another British company came on the 
coast, it would have had to stand the keen 
competition from the existing companies in 
the same w'ay as the Indian companies. 

Q. The Indians feel that the coastal trade 
is their home trade. Don’t you think it is 
natural for them to expect the coastal trade 
to be reserved so that they may get a chance 
for developing without competition? 

A. 1 do not know how you are going to 
reserve the coastal trade. How can you re- 
serve what you have not got. If you want 
to develop shipping industry you must have 
sapital first and you must learn by experi- 
ruce how to manage shipping companies. 

Q. Complete reservation will take effect 
after five years. In the meantime Indians 
can buy or build ships to carry on the trade? 

A. If any Indian Company is determined 
J to come on this coast and has sufficient 
capital to be able to take the risk, I do not 
see why they should not compete with any 
British company. 

! Q. They will have to loose a lot of their 
< capital? 

1 4. Take the Scindia company. They were 

not subsidised nor were they given any assis- 
I tance by the Government. They seem to be 
f very firmly established on the coast now. 

[. Q. It is due to the agitation in the country 
that the British India have taken the Scindia 
I into their trade? 


A. I believe more in the British India 
business men. They found the competition 
to be a healthy one and came to an agree- 
ment on certain points w'ith regard to rates, 
freight and so forth. They both get their 
share of profits now. The same thing would 
happen to any other company if it has suffi- 
cient capital. 

Q. In other countries the coastal trade is 
reserved for the development of their ship- 
ping? 

d. Ho, not in England. 

Q. Because 99 per cent, of the coastal trade 
of Britain is in the hands of the English 
companies. In Australia, there are some 
regulations which prevent the English com- 
panies from trading profitably on the coast? 

A. I am not for reservat’on ; I believe in 
open competition. 

Q. What is your opinion about the defer- 
red rebate system? 

A. I have no first hand knowledge about 
the rebate system. 

Q. You agree that a chance should be given 
for the training of Indians? 

A. I thoroughly agree. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Lahibhai Samaldas . — 
Q. You want to provide education not only 
for the seamen class but also for the middle 
classes?’ 

A. These are the men that I want to get 
at. 

Q. We were told by some witnesses that 
the school at Masulipatam was intended for 
grown up men of the sailor class who were 
already in the service? 

A. That is not true. I opened the school 
myself and I took a personal interest in the 
boys. I actually asked the boys certain ques- 
tions to test their knowledge in mathematics. 
I found them intelligent and proficient. I 
suggested to the benefactor that these were 
the class of boys that would make very good 
sailors and that they should be sent to sea in 
the small trading craft which he was running 
between Kangoon and other ports. The bene- 
factor agreed to my suggestion but none of the 
boys apparently turned up to be sent to sea. 

Q. Was there any other branch of the 
school which was meant for the sailor class. 
Wo were told by one witness that all those 
who came to the school belonged to the sailor 
class aged between 18 and 31. 

A. An advertisement was published in the 
papers calling upon such seamen as vrep’' 
willing, to join the school. Those ^ who 
applied were taken into the scEoob I 
much interested in the seamen class. Many 
come to me and ask me to teach them navi- 
gation. Unfortunately I have no time tcv 
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ti>ach them but all the port officers of 
Madras have taken an interest and tried to 
teach applicants the rudiments of navigation. 

Q. You do not advocate any class distinc- 
tion, between the sailor class and the middle 
class? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. You do not believe in any class dis- 
tinction? 

A. The Indian seamen are imbued with the 
sea spirit. I have never seen a finer class 
of seamen in the world than the Indian las- 
cars. If an opportunity is given, I hope the 
sons of these seamen will become officers. 

Q. You are not in favour of a stationary 
training ship? 

A. No. 


You want the syetem ioUou’ed m the 
Conway and Worcester? 

A. Eighty per cent, of English boys at 
one time or other of their lives wish to be- 
come sailors. Whether they become doctors 
or barristers or something else in the end, 
it does not matter. They have all got the 
sea spirit in their youth. We have never 
found the sea spirit to such a great extent 
in India even among the sailor class and con- 
sequently none of them have become 
officers. 


Q. It was said by one witness that there 
was a sea-faring community called the Varada 
community in Tuticorin. It was suggested 
that they should be given literary and techni- 
cal education so that they may become effi- 
cient officers. Do you agree to that? 

A.^ I am talking of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. My idea is that Indian youths 
should serve under conditions similar to those 
they would have to serve when they join the 
Indian Marcantile Marine. If a boy is selec- 
ted at the age of 14 to undergo the training 
we can find out whether he will eventually 
become an officer or not. 

Q. If you select them at the age of 8 or 10 
and give them physical, literary and techni- 
cal education up to the age of 14, some of 
them may drop out and go to other fine's. 
Some of them may take to marine engineer- 
ing, some of them may take to navigation 
and so on. As soon as the bifurcation takes 
place they may be sent out? 

A. I think that is the ideal to be airoed 
at. My idea is to give them general edu- 
cation up to the age of 14 and then send them 
out to sea in a sea going training ship. 

. Q- Are you in favour of the State grant- 
ing scholarships to students? 


A. "Yes, up to a point. As boys show an 
tude, they should be encouraged. 


Q. You say that all cadets trained b 
England should pay the fees demanded; do 
jou think it possible for Indian cadets to’ ea. 
ter into a Nautical training ship at home?' 
We have been told that there might he some 
difficulty in getting them admitted into it. 

A. I think that if they pay fees they have 
a right to enter into a Nautical training ship 
at home. 

President. — Q. The Conway and the Pang, 
bourne have refused to take Indian students’ 
ouly the Worcester has consented to take a 
certain number. . 

A. I have no first hand knowledge of that. 

The Son’hle Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas . — 
Q. If the training ships at home wouldn’t 
take them, we would have to make some 
provision for their higher Nautical training? 

A. They can have fhefr fnstructors at sea 
as they have on shore if they are really desir- 
ous of going to sea. 

Q. You said that boys should be trained in 
all parts of the Empire; do you think it 
is 'absolutely necessary to do so in the case 
cf the home trade certificates? 

A. The home trade certificates do not give 
them any knowledge of navigation; they get 
only a crude knowledge and they cannot take 
astronomical observations or anything of that 
sort, 

Q. The home trade certificate allows them 
to go up to Singapore. 

A. Yes. But I referred to Home Trade 
ccitificates for sailing khips of less than 1,000 
tons as granted in Madras. 

Q. So it is necessary for them to go h> 
all parts of the Empire? 

A. It is not; hut that is no reason why 
there shouldn’t be a training ship. They 
would not be allowed to command a steamer. 

Q. You say that the training and the life 
of the tw'o classes of officers, the Eoynl 
Indian klarine and the proposed Mercantile 
Marine, are different and that you would nef’ 
’•pcommend one training ship for both’, 
it is, are not some Eoyal Indian Marine 
Officers taken from the Mercantile Marine 
and trained? 

A. Up to a point, yes; i.e., Nayal training, 

q‘. Is it advisable in the earlier stages that 
a general education of the same kind mav be 
given to those who go up for the Eoyal Indian 
Marine or the Mercantile Marine, or would 
you adopt the system of training given to, 
cadets for the King’s Commission? 

A. Mv idea is that training for Eoyal 
Indian Marine Officers should be on the sam’ 
ilaos as that given for the Officers of th.a 
hoyal Navy at home. 

Q. You said you were not afraid of healthy 
competition. "We have been told that ah 
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though healthy competition would be of tem- 
porary benefit to the consumer, as soon as 
the competition is over, the existing lines 
would raise freights very high. Would you 
not, therefore, recommend maximum and 
minimum rates of freight being fixed? 

A. That is a subject in which I have not 
specialized. 

Q. It has been suggested that the coastal 
reservation should be done by stages. We 
realize that it cannot be done in a few 
years or even in 20 years. What objections 
have you to preference being given to Indian 
companies. By ‘ Indian companies ’ we mean 
companies with a rupee capital, registered 
under the Joint Stock Companies’ Act in 
India with a large number of Indian share- 
holders and a majority of Indian Directors, 
but the management may be in the hands of 
either Indian's or European companies. 

A. That is a very big question; I can only 
think that there would be great difiiculties 
in the way of the existmg companies like 
the B. I. or the P. & 0. being registered as 
Indian companies. I suppose they all have 
to pay British Income-tax. It is a very di- 
fficult problem. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You are anxious not 
to be treated' as an authority on questions 
relating to deferred rebates? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We have had so many witnesses who are 
really in the same position and from whom 
we have had opinions; I do not think we 
ought to let you off without getting some 
expression of opinion. 

Do you think that the abolition of the 
deferred rebate system would enable Indians 
to start shipping lines on the coast? 

A. Certainly not; because if you haven’t 
the deferred rebate system, you would have 
some sort of agreement. The deferred re- 
bate system gives you absolute certainty of 
your ship . and your market and it seems to 
me you would get a quid -pro quo. I want 
to say that I am very diffident to give my 
opinion; this is what I have gleaned from 
talking to people. If you take my opinion for 
what it is worth, I think that the deferred 
rebate system is quite a good 'system as it 
enables the shipper to send his goods at 
certain definite dates and it enables him to 
'sell his goods in the market. 

Q. Supposing it was abolished by law, 
would it be easier for Indians or any other 
persons to start a new line on the coast? 

A. I do not see_ how it would help them, 
because, if not the deferred rebate system, 
they would have some other form of agree- 
ment. 


Q. You mean that it is impossible to do 
away with the deferred rebate system? 

A. I think it is impossible to do away 
with some form of rebate. 

Q. Do you think that a system of defer- 
red rebates is capable of excluding new lines 
from entering into competition? 

A. No; they would make their own agree- 
ments. Supposing a new shipping company 
is formed, it would go to a shipper and say : 
we would take your cargo and if you ship 
by us, we would give you so much per cent, 
off. 

Would not the shipper be bound by the 
existing line and lose money in that way 
and would not this deter him from going to 
the new shipper? 

A. I don’t think so. As a matter of fact 
from what I have gathered from people on 
the Madras coast (and there are some 39 
ports on this coast), the system is in force 
here only to a very limited extent. 

Q. Do you know any case of a shipper 
having been penalised by a ship-owner? 

A. No; on the other hand, I think it is 
very good protection to the small shipper. 

Q. Have you considered the question of the 
possibility of establishing a ship-yard in 
Madras ? 

A. Not in Madras; we have not even faci- 
lities for a dry dock here. 

Q. Is there any reason why there should 
not be a dry dock here? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. If there was a dry dock, a shipbuilding 
yard might be established? 

A. One thing that would militate against it 
is that Madras is not a terminal port; ships 
are not going to stay here ; they go to Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Q. I am talking of shipbuilding and not 
repairing? 

A. Nothing can be done until you can 
establish engineering firms who are inter- 
ested in shipbuilding. 

Q. You are assuming that it is necessary^ to 
have repair works before you can have a 
shipbuilding yard? 

A. There is no demand for building ships 
here, because there are no actual companies 
which own ships or are likely to own ships 
at Madras. It is a different thing with 
Calcutta and Bombay where there are already 
shipbuilding yards. 

Q. Then you consider that there is not 
much hope of building ships in Madras? 

A. I don’t think- so. 

Q. Is the engineering labour here better 
or worse than it is in Calcutta? 

A. I have no knowledge. I can only tell 
you that when I wanted to buil^_ horme’’ 

' 2 Q, a 
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barges here, I found that I could get cheaper 
tenders fi-om Calcutta and Bombay, because 
the workmen here are not accustomed to it. 
I have been trying to persuade firms here to 
do this sort of work, so that small craft 
could be built in the Madras Presidencv. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You mentioned that 
you consider the deferred rebate system a 
good protection to the small shipper? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Apart from any views that I may have 
on the subject, would you further explain 
that? 

A. I think the small shipper depends on 
getting his stuS away at a certain time at 
a certain rate of freight and he would get 
rebate on that freight if he ships hy a parti- 
cular line of steamers. It helps him against 
the large shipper who would, if he could ship 
cheaper by some other line, do so. If there 
M'as no deferred rebate, he would ship by 
that particular line, because he would get 
a better percentage. It operates exactly the 
same for the big as well as the small shipper. 

Q. The deferred rebate system is Imown 
to everybody and ds open to big and small 
shippers alike at a fixed rate of freight? 

A. Yes. ^ 

Q. Supposing the deferred rebate was 
abolished, do you foresee that a 'shipping 
company would make a private arrangement 
with a big shipper and not bother about the 
small shipper? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the rebate to the large shipper 
would be more than that to the small shipper? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Is that exactly what would happen? 

A. I don’t know; I have not spoken to 
anybody on that except to the different small 
shippers. 

Q. You have found from your enquiries 
that shippers on the coast where this defer- 
red rebate system is in force have no objec- 
tion to it? 

A. I have found that one or two have objec- 
tions, but at the same time they do not know 
what to do without it. They admit that 
there would be some other form of agreement 
in place of the deferred rebate system if the 
latter were abolished. 

Q. As regards the coastal trade I think it 
was suggested that as Indians are not very 
experienced in the shipping business the 
coastal trade should be reserved for them. 
Do you consider that would be for the good 
of the trade of the cormtry? 

A. No. 

. Although it might be good for U’c ship- 
ping company to start? 


A. I do not know if it would be good even 
for the new shipping company. If they have 
no knowledge of the business, no capital 
and have got to learn by experience, I am 
afraid they rvould fail, 

Q. Yon mentioned that the present com- 
panies had built up the trade of the coast in 
a number of years, say, 60 or 70 years. Do 
you consider that, if Indian companies had 
entered into the trade 60 or 70 years ago 
when the trade was in its infancy and had 
shown the same spirit of enterprise as they 
have in the milling industry in Bombay, they 
would have come into the trade by now? 

A. 'Without a doubt. 'What surprises me 
is that the Indians employed in. these big 
shipping companies have not started on their 
own and built up a shipping trade. They 
have some experience and know how the 
shipping business is run. I think there are 
some trained men in the British India Com- 
pany’s offices in Bombay and Calcutta; but 
they apparently have not utilized the Icnow- 
ledge they have gained in building up com- 
panies. 

Q. You are of opinion that sons of lascars, 
if educated, might be trained to become 
Officers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think they would exefcise suffi- 
cient discipline? 

A. It petty officers can exercise discipline 
because they have been educated, I see no 
reason why these young men, if they are 
trained up, should not; it will no doubt take 
some time. I am a very great believer in 
the lascar seamen. I think there are no 
better seamen anywhere. 

Q. You suggest that these Indian lads who 
already possess sufficient education should 
be put on a training ship at first? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After they have done 3 or 4 years in a 
training ship they should go to an estab- 
lishment on shore to polish up the theoretical 
side of their education? 

A. I would make their training at sea 2 
years and they should be sent to the 
College on shore only if they stick to it. 
They should be sent to sea in fine -weather 
so as to give them a real chance and if 
they really stick to the sea, they should- be 
taught navigation until they attain, say, 
16 years. 

Q. You consider that a sea-going training 
ship is the firet step? 

.4. I think so. 

Q. ITow would you advise Government to 
proceed in tho matter? "We see some diffi- 
culty in recommending Government to buy 
a training ship straightaway. 'Would you 



advise that enquiries should first be made 
to ascertain whether a sufficient number of 
boys would bo coming forward to be trained? 

A. You want to get sufficient applicants 
and you must also have some guarantee that 
these applicants are actually going to talio 
to the sea before you ask Government 
to buy a training ship. 

Q. Do jou think that the Committee might 
recommend to Government that applications 
should be called for and that the students 
should be asked to give some guarantee fnot 
necessarily monetary) that the application is 
real; if a sufficient number of applications 
are forthcoming, Government might set about 
purchasing a training ship? 

J. That is my idea. 

The Jlon’ble' J/r. laluhhai Samahla.'i . — 
Q. I think you said that you called for ten~ 
ders for hopper barges from Calcutta and 
Bomb.'iy and found that they were cheaper 
than tenders received from Madras? 

.-1. Calcutta tenders were cheaper than 
Madras ones and those from Bombay were 
also cheaper. 


Q. Didn't you ask for tenders from 
England? 

A. I did not. You could get them cheaj ar 
in England, but you have to take into con 
sideration the freight from England to Iivlia 
and the cost of reconstruction in India. 

Q. Taking all these factors into considera- 
tion, you found it would be cheaper to get 
them from Calcutta? 

A. Yes. It is rrot a big enough thing lo 
be sent for from England. If it costs, say, 
£2,000 in India and supposing it costs 
£1,500 itr England, you have the extra cost in 
freight and cost of reconstruction. I believe 
in encouraging a local article, if possible. 

Q. If it is decided to recommend to Go- 
verumerrt the establishment of a shipbuilding 
yard in India, don't yorr think this work can 
be much better done here? 

.1. I do not say it can be done much 
better or eveir cheaper, but the construction 
of small craft should be encouraged here. 

President . — Thank you ver'y much. 


Witness No. 64. 

The Madras Piece Goods Merchants’ Association, Madras. 
Written Staiement, dated the 2oth S 2 ptemb 3 '.' 1923. 


Q. 1. The present condition of shipbuild- 
ing industry in India is very unsatisfactory. 
A province like the Presidency of Madras, 
which is equal in area if not greater than 
Belgium, Holland, England or Japan, has 
practically no ships of her own either for 
coastal traffic or foreign voyages. The peopl r 
of this country have mostly no idea of the 
economic advantages of the shipbuilding 
industry. 

Q. 2. There are several causes that contri- 
bute to the present unsatisfactory condition 
•of the shipping enterprise in India. I shall 
enumerate a few of them. 

(1) Want of education in the matter of 
navigation. 

(2) Lack of enterprise in the people. 

(3) Indifference on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in' the matter of stimulating the 
activities of the people. 

(4) The combination of the foreign ship- 
ping companies to throttle the rising 

_indigenous enterprise which is already shy. 

(5) Natural disinclination of the people 
to take to anything new. 

Q. 3. No. I do not think it possible in 
ihis country to improve this industry with- 


out having recourse to State aid. State aid 
might not bo necessary for this purpose in 
countries like England or Japan. But the 
conditions in India are quite different fi’om 
those in England or Japan. The latte” 
possess a peculiar geographical condition of 
their own which made them take to navi- 
gation as a matter of dire necessity in order 
to get themselves in touch with the conti- 
nental countries. Without navigation, they 
would be completely isolated from the rest of 
the world, and would not at the present day 
get even a supply of their barest neces- 
saries. India on the other hand could be 
<;ompletely self sufficient in her requirement^ 
until her handicrafts have been almost over- 
powered by the superior methods of produc- 
tion in the West. So she had no necessity 
to construct her own ships for carrying on 
her commerce during recent periods. Her 
products were required by foreign countries 
for manufacturing purposes since a few 
decades past, and as the initiative for busi- 
ness in this line has been mostly from the 
foreign countries only, they themselves 
supplied her with all the shipping facilities 
to conduct the business. This has trans- 
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pired in tlie long run, in India having to 
depend entirely on foreign ships both tor 
carrying her exports and imports, bhe is 
now in utter need of a mercantile marine to 
protect herself from the drain of her ivealth 
in steamer freights. She has therefore to 
be roused from her lithargy and given a 
push into this industry which can 
accomplished through the interference of the 

State. 

Q. Yes. State aid is necessary to deve- 
lope the shipping industry of this country. 

Q. 5. I have mentioned the difficulties 
lyin" in the way of the development of the 
shipping industry in my answer to Question 
2. I will here try to enumerate the 

remedies. , , . ^ 

(1) It is an undisputahle fact that there 
is no knowledge of this industry and its 
possibilities in the people of this 
Very few merchants have really felt that 
there is a large field open for business 
in this line. Even if some of them 
have realised the scope of profitably 

utilising their capital _ m ^ns 
brains are mostly wanting. There is not a 
single easily accessible person vith whom 
they can consult. They dp not know where 
to beo-in and hoiv to begin. There aie 
experts with w'hom business men can associate 
and gain ideas that can give them an mi 
Stir® into this bnsinoss. It .s therefore 
necessary to instruct the S'”'!** 
country in the technicalities of this Indus 
try. it may be argued that creation o 
experts in the absence of demand ^s a mi - 
ship to them. But are not hundreds of 
graduates coming out of the ■nn>'«“';VMt 
searching for places which roqmre not a hi 
of their educational qualifications, ihe 
Universities are already manufacturing 
hundreds of people who are suffering from 
want of employment. Their only goal is 
generally either Government service or the 
bar both of which are too crowded to admit 
any more. If navigation schools are estab- 
lished, some of these university students may 
be diverted into them and after the comple- 
tion of their training will, instead of un- 
successfully competing ivitli each other tor 
entry into existing departments, induce 
wealthy merchants to take up shipbuilding 
and thus develop this industry. I would 
therefore suggest the establishment of a fe v 
schools for the training in shipbuilding fo>’ 
the youths of this country. 

(2) It is also a known fact that there is 
little of enterprise in the people^ of this 
country in industrial matters. This is due 
to the fact that mass production is entirely 
foreign to this country and the people in 


general have little knowledge of how things 
progress in the West. Industries like ship- 
building are not small enough to be taken ' 
up by individual capitalists and they there- 
fore require collection and organization ot 
capital^ by forming companies of limited 
liabilities. In the mercantile community of 
this Presidency, there is little faith in the 
success of limited business organizations. 

It has so happened that unfortunately a tew 
limited companies started here have been 
first done so bj' people more with political 
ideals than wuth business considerations, and 
therefore failed to realize the objects with 
which they were started. It is also highly 
regrettable that even the Government when- 
ever occasions have ai'isen to consult the 
people on industrial and commercial matters, 
has been choosing non-commercialists and 
political leaders instead of sound business 
men. It is therefore necessaiy that provin- 
cial committees of influential merchants and 
I'esponsible officers of the Government shoutd 
be formed and proposals of developing the ^ 
shipbuilding industry should be placed before 
them for suggestions and actions. 

(3) The Government if it desires can 
stimulate the activities of the people in 
several wmys. The provisions of State aid 
to Industries Act which has been recently 
passed by the Government of Madras can be- 
fully applied to this industry in this pro- 
vince. Loans can be offered on the security 
of the property. Shares can be purchased 
by the Government. Profits can be guaran-. 
teed by the Government to the shareholders. 
Land, fuel and other facilities can be given 
free to the concerns and help can be ren- 
dered in many different ways as provided 
by the act mentioned above. 

(4) The combination of the foreign ship- 
ping companies is a standing menace to the 
development of this industiy in this countr.v . 
There is a feeling among the few Indian 
shipping companies that the combination of 
the foreign companies is exceedingly harm- 
ful to their interests resulting in throttling 
the rising indigenous enterprise in th s 
direction. A bill is introduced in the Im- 
peri.al Legislative Assembly to provide 
iirotection for the Indian enterprises against 
foreign and some of its provisions will serve 
to help the existing conditions in this matter. 
The bill is probably based on the American 
Legislation upon this subject. It therefore 
contains some provisions which have to be 
modified to suit the Indian conditions^ Jt 
proposes to put undue pressure and limit- 
ations not very reasonable upon the commer- 
cial liberties of people ivhich require some 
modifications before being placed on the 
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statute book. However the bill possesses 
some salient features, the general principles 
of which have to be approved for the en- 
couragement of the shipping industry of 
India. 

(6) Tlie people of this country are not 
naturally much inclined to take to sea far- 
ing. Though there is large sea coast in 
India it is mostly occupied by villages and 
rural areas where people on account of being 
entirelj’’ uneducated have neither imagin- 
ation nor inclination to practice a life of 
eea faring which is considered to he some- 
wliat adventurous. It is all a matter of 
time for a change in such ideas and if 
sducation in this direction once sets in, it 
can work wonders in no time and India can 
oee a large number of their youths ready 
to serve on ships and ready to construct 
fresh ones. 

Q. 6. There is at present only one measure 
that is necessary to be legislated for helping 
indigenous enterprise in shiijping industry 
and that is proposed in the form of a' bill 
by Mr. T. V. Soshagiri Iyer in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. I have discussed some of 
the features of this bill in my answer 6 (4) 
and I think a measure like that in’ a more 
moderate form will be enough for the 
present, 

Q. 7. I am against all payments in the 
form of money. It creates several difloicult- 
ies both for the giver and the receiver. There 
will alwaj’s be the cry of deficit from the 
Finance Department and the tax payer 
would certainly resent actual cash being 
spent in the form of a gift to a person or 
body of persons with whom he has no 
connection. 

Other facilities such as reduced Railway 
rates for coal and timber, etc., can be 
allowed to companies which require them in 
this country, 

Q. 15. Yes. I would advocate that all 
vessels that receive State aid in some form or 
other must take on board a certain number 
of Indian apprentices for purposes of train- 
ing. 

Q. 16. No. Whenever it is found desir- 
able to employ a non-British person in a shio 
for keei^ing up the efficiency of its manage- 
ment, I have no objection for any such 
employment. 

Q. 17. The Government certainly need 
not help any ship which is disposed of to u 
non-Indian. 

Q. IS. If all on a sudden, foreign ships are 
prohibited from working in our coasts, our 
coasting trade would l3e seriously disor- 
ganised for want of ships and result in 
serious consequences to the general trade of 


the country. So I recommend reservation 
with certain limits. I would restrict the 
number of foreign shijjs competing our ships 
in our coastal trade for sometime to come 
and when we ourselves have sufficient num- 
ber of ships to supply the demand, I would 
entirely prohibit other ships coming in. 

Q. 19. Gradual reservation as I have 
suggested in my answer to the previous 
question would stimulate Indian enterprise. 
But reservation all on a sudden would 
adversely affect the coasting trade of India, 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 22. I do not advocate Government 
managing business concerns industrial or 
commercial. I would aUow the complete 
management for private companies, the Gov- 
ernment taking care to see that their finances 
are sound and that they do not launch into 
schemes which involve serious risks. 

Q. 23 to 29. See reply to Question 1 to 7. 

Q. 33. Whenever it is the intention of 
the Government to give certain concessions 
to an industry on tlie custom’s duties of 
any article, payment of a rebate on the 
amount of their consumption of those article’s 
is preferable to a lowering of duty on the 
goods. This would prevent the abuse of 
tliese concessions. 

Q. Jf/f. Certainly I do. The present is a 
time when educated youths are suffering to 
a large extent from want of employment. 
The services open for them at present under 
existing conditions are very unattractive. 
They would certainly pi’efer to avail them- 
selv'es of any opportunity to get better jobs in 
Navigation and lead lives different from 
the monotonous drudgery of office routine. 

Q. 45. (a) I think Government manage- 
ment of educational matters is preferable to 
leaving them to private enterprise as the 
former would make it more systematic ana 
uniform throughout the country. 

(b) Employment in the mercantile marine 
should be secured for them by legislation. 

Q. 46. I’ would advise a thorough training 
to cadets in the theoiy and technics of the 
subject in a training establishment on shore 
before they are sent to the sea in a training 
ship. 

Q. 47. Yes. It must be carried out in 
India. Both the training school on shore 
and the training ship must be supported' 
and managed by Government. Private 
enterprise is not in a position in India to 
take up such a costly affair into their own 
management. I have already expressed my 
views in the earlier paragraphs that every 
step for sometime to come to promote tlie 
interests of the peonle in this industry has 
to be initiated by the Government and 
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managed by it until there sets in sufficient 
amount of popular enthusiasm to efficiently 
take up the management, 

Q. J,8. I would advise that Government 
assistance should he given in the forni of 
scholarships to students that require training 
in England and for this purpose a selection 
examination should he held in India to select 
students who should ho assisted hy the Gov- 
ernment. The numher of the students that 
should he so assisted may he fixed annually 
at the budget time and they may he sent 
for training to England as students of 
I.G.S., and other services are done at 
present. 

Q. 49. To begin with one such institution 
is enough to train students for the present 
and as students enlist themselves in large 
numbers more institutions may ho estab- 
lished in duo course. The charges for the 
maintenanco of .such establishments should 
he borne hy the Government and nominal 
fees may he collected from the students. 

Q. 51. Yes. I prefer for them apprentice- 
ship in a training ship to that in the mer- 
cantile marine, as the former would posse-ss 


all the facilities for instructing students 
combined with expert supervision. 

Q. 5S. The question of premium arises only 
in case the course has to he undergone in 
ships of the mercantile marine. As train- 
ing in such ships will not he efficient, I 
woiifd suggest that apprenticeship course 
should he undergone in Government Train- 
ing Ships only when the question of pre- 
mium will not arise. If it so happens that 
resort has to he inevitably made to mercan- 
tile marine for the purpose, the Government 
may help the students by paying them 
jvholo of such premiums until such time as it 
is necessar.y to do so to attract students. 

Q. 54. I am of opinion that the training 
ships can ho maintained hy carrying freight 
or Government stores as there is a largo 
scope in this direction. However the Gov- 
ernment should ho prepared for a loss in 
ease, the ab6ve sources of income do not meet 
the whole expenditure of the ship. 

Q. 55. As I have already mentioned in 
my answer to (^lestion 53, these things de- 
pend on the number of students that apply 
to take the course. 


Oral evidence of Rao Sahib B. PAPAYYA CHETIY, representing the Madras Piece Goods 
Merchants’ Association, examined at Madras on the 17(h January 1924. 


President . — I hope you will accept my 
assurance that we do not want you to answer 
any questions on which you have not got 
full knowledge. If we seem to criticise you 
in any way, it is simply because we want to 
sift the evidence and advise the Government 
in the best possible way. 

Q. You are representing the Madr.as 
Piece Goods Merchants’ Association ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are the members of the association 
shipowners? 

A. No. 

Q. Are they shippers? 

A. Some of them are direct importers. 

Q. They are not in any way intimately 
connected with shipping except in getting 
cargo ? 

A. Some of the members do exporting 
business. 

Q. Is your association entirely an Indian 
body ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they appoint a committee to 
answer, our questionnaire? 

A. They elected me to draft a reply to the 
questionnaire. 

Q. "Wliat is the strength of your associa- 
tion? 


A. About 150 members. 

Q. I see that you are strongly in favour 
of the development of the mercantile marine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that the absence of an 
Indian mercantile marine is due to want of 
education in the matter of navigation .and 
to lack of enterprise in the people? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. But for the lack of'enterprise on the 
part of the people you think the mercan- 
tile marine would have been started long 
ago ? 

A. Yes. 

9 . You think there has been a natural dis- 
inclination on the part of the people of India 
to take up new industries? 

.4. Y'es. 

Q. So you think Government ought to help 
the shipping industry? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are of opinion that Government 
should stimulate the activity by providing 
education in the same way as they do fm 
other professions and industries in India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want Government help just in 
the same way as other industries or do yoii 
want any special help? 
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' A. I think shipping is one of the most 
important industries in which Government 
should take special interest. _ . 

Q. If Government help is forthcoming do 
you think that the spirit of enterprise would 
he fostered? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are the methods hy which Gov- 
ernment can help the industry? 

A. Loans on security of property can be 
given. Shares can he purchased hy the 
Government, or profits can he guaranteed 
hy the Government to the share holders. 

Q. You think Government should 
guarantee profits whether there is profit or 
loss ? 

A. Guaranteeing of course means guaran- 
teeing whether there is profit or loss. 

Q. Supposing a shipping company is run 
inefficiently, you think the Government 
ought to make up for the loss hy guarantee- 
ing dividends to the shareholders? 

.4.. Guarantee is required only in cases 
where profits are not expected hy the 
public for some time to come. 

Q. You say land, fuel and other facilities 
can be given free to the concerns. Do you 
mean to say that Government should supply 
free coal or. oil to ships of the Indian mer- 
cantile marine? 

A. Free fuel means fuel at cost price. 
Government can allow fuel without loss to 
them. 

Q. I am afraid that may not be feasible. 
What would the coal people have to say? 

A. The coal people have nothing to do with 
the Government allowing free fuel. 

Q. You mean the Government will buy 
the fuel? 

A. My point is that Government should 
give facilities in the matter of railway 
freight by prevailing on the railway com- 
panies to charge less for the transport of 
fuel. 

<3. Do you want special concession for fuel 
only? 

A. I also want that Government should 
supply free timber from the forests. 

Q. Is that what you mean by fuel? 

.4,. I do not mean coal. I mean timber. 

Q. You refer to foreign shipping, by 
that you mean everything ‘ non-Indian ’ ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think there are plenty of edu- 
cated youths who will come forward to be 
trained as officers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any of your relations who 
are likely to become sailors? 


A. I have got half a dozen graduates who 
are seeking service. They will be perfectly 
willing to take to the sea faring profession. 

Q. You think if a training ship is pro- 
vided, it is possible to maintain it by carry- 
ing Government stores? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Even if it did not pay its way, you 
think ■ Government can bear part of the 
expenditure ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The carriage of Government stores 
would ‘ be a set off against expenditure to 
some extent? 

A. Yes. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. Wliat office do 
you hold in the Madras Piece Goods Mer- 
chants’ Association? 

A. I am the Secretary. 

Q. Who wrote the reply to our Question- 
naire ? 

A. I wrote it. 

Q. Then is this your personal opinion? 

A. The Association elected me to re- 
present them and asked me to express my 
opinion on their behalf. 

Q. So this is your personal opinion? 

A. I have discussed the general outlines 
with the other members of the association 
and as a result of that discussion this reply 
was drafted. 

Q. The statement is your own personal 
view? 

A. I don’t think the views of my associa- 
tion will be different from mine. 

Q. From what sources did you obtain the 
information? Is it the result of your own 
careful study of the question? 

A. We convened a meeting of the exe- 
cutive committee of the association and we 
discussed the matter. 

Q. You think the reason why Indian ship- 
ping is not in a satisfactory condition is 
want of education in the matter of navi- 
gation and lack of enterprise in the people? 
Then do you suggest that this lack of enter- 
prise should be made good by Government- 
in some form of State aid? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What will be the net result of that on 
the country ? 

A. In this part of the country, Indian 
capital is very shy. If Government takes 
some measures to attract capital to concerns 
of this nature, that will be gi-ving a push 
to the industry in the country. 

Q. Whaf I want to bring prominently 
before you is that shipping business differs 
very much from other industrial business 
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inasmuch as if you start an Indian mercan- 
tile marine, you are going to carry the trade 
of the country and you will be responsible 
to the country for carrying it on efficiently? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Not only would the company be respon- 
sible to its shareholders but also they owe a 
certain duty to the country to see that the 
trade does not suffer. Do .you think that if 
you start Indian owned shipping round the 
coast and exclude the present shipping com- 
panies which have built up their business 
for many years on the coast, it would be 
good for the trade of the country .P 

A. I advocate reservation of the coastal 
traffic only step by step. 25 per cent, for 
the first two years, another 25 per cent, for 
the next two years and so on until the whole 
coast is reserved for Indian shipping. If 
the coastal trade is reserved all on a sudden 
to Indian concerns, then there may be dis- 
organisation of trade and there may not bo 
a sufficient supply of Indian shipping to 
carry on the trade properly. 

Q. Even supposing that 25 per cent, of 
the coastal trade is reserved for the new 
companies and that they get sufficient ships 
to run the 25 per cent, that does not 
necessarily mean that the 25 per cent, will 
be run efficiently .p 

A. Whether efficiently or not, Indians 
have to take up this industry. In course of 
time they will become efficient. 

Q. You are really anxious to see that this 
industry is started.? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In answer to the President, you said 
that Government should help new industries 
in this country.? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you ask the Government to help ship- 
ping round the coast, they are not helping 
a new industry. The shipping industry is 
there already.? 

A. At present it is mostly in the hands of 
non-Indians. 

Q. You would place that on a par with 
Government helping a new industry that 
does not exist at all? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is all right if you ask the Govern- 
ment to help a new industry like the steel 
industry. But you cannot ask the Govern- 
ment to help shipping industry round the 
coast, because it is nothing new. It has been 
on the coast for over 60 or 70 years? 

A. jMy desire is that Indian concerns 
should take part in this industry with the 
help of Government. 

Q. YHiy did they not start sixty or seventy 
years ago along with the British companies? 


A. It was due to want of education and* 
lack of enterpi'ise. 

Q. Do you think there is this enterprise- 
now .? 

A. m. 

Q. You think that Government shouli 
bolster up this enterprise? 

A. It is not bolstering up. The Govern- 
ment should help this industry. 

Q. That will cost money? 

A. Yes, a good deal of money will be re- 
quired. 

Q. You refer in your written statement to- 
a Bill introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
based on the American legislation. Do you 
know that the American legislation was- 
thrown out in the Senate, and the people- 
who threw it out were those who thought 
that Government should not pay for an 
industry which would benefit only a few con- 
cerns that were interested in shipping and 
not the people at large? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You say that the people of this country 
are not naturally much inclined to take tO' 
sea faring? Are there not a large number 
of people living on the sea coast? 

A. Only a few classes of people living on 
the coast have an inclination for the sea. 

Q. Taking the country as a .whole what 
percentage of the people have an inclination 
for the sea? 

A. I cannot say exactly the percentage. 
Even many of the people living on the coast 
do not take to sea-faring life. 

Q. Supposing the Government are • con- 
vinced that a certain number of Indian lads 
would like to go to sea if opportunities were 
given to them, would you have any objection 
to Government helping them even if it cost 
a considerable sum of money? 

A. I have no objection. 

Q. In spite of your opinion that Indians 
generally including those on the coast have 
no liking for the sea, you think Government 
should spend considei-able sums of money? _ 

A. Though they have no liking, yet if 
the.y are educated in this line, more may 
come forward later on. 

Q. Your idea is that it gives another open- 
ing whereby the Indian youth can earn a 
living ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Will he make a good sailor if he_ has 
no liking for the sea ? You think even if he 
does not become a good sailor, it will at least 
give him an occupation? 

A. They have no liking for the sea because 
the sea is not useful to them now. They can 
only fish in the sea now. If they are trained 
in a sea-going ship, then surely they would 
come to like the sea. 
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Q. Of course you understand that the sea 
profession is not a. highly paid one? 

A. Not that the sea profession is a highly 
paid one, but that the Indian youths are 
now willing to offer their services on any 
pay. 

Q. In what capacity do they offer their 
services ? 

A. As clerks, they are prepared to work on 
Rs. 15 a month to begin with. 

Q. "Why don’t you treat your clerks better 
and i)ay them more liberally? 

A. It all depends upon the profits of the 
capitalists. The supply of clerks is more 
than the demand. In big concerns where 
they make more profits the assistants are 
paid decently; but in small concerns where 
much profits are not earned, the assistants 
are paid comparatively less. 

Q: In Calcutta we were told that Indian 
youths could be had for Rs. 30 a month? 

A. All this is largely due to unemployment 
in the counti-y. 

Q. The standard wage paid by Indians to 
their employees is very low? 

A. Yes. 

Q.^Why should they complain against the 
Government instead of against their em- 
ployers ? 

A. The supply of servants is greater than 
the demand and the employer takes the 
cheapest man. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. You say in reply to 
Question 4 : India is now in utter need of 
a mercantile marine to protect herself from 
the drain of her wealth in steamer freights. 
Do you know how much that drain of 
wealth is? 

A. I have not looked into the figures. 

Q. Suposing it amounts to a Very small 
figure, even then you think that India is in 
utter need of a mercantile marine? 

A. I think the drain will certainly amount 
to a large figure taking the whole export 
and import trade of the country into consi- 
deration. 

Q. Have you examined the amount 
accurately? 

A. My impression is there is a largo 
amount of drain. 

Q. Have you considered the items that go 
to make up the drain? 

A. The freight will be part of the drain 
that is being had from this count»'y. 

Q. How much of the freight goes out of 
the country? 

A. I have not examined the figures. 

Q. What proportion of the freight goes out 
of the country? 

A. I have not considered it. 

X 


Q. Supposing it was shown that most of 
the freight did not go out of the country, but 
was retained in the country, would ' your 
desire for a mercantile marine fade away? 

A. Even then my plea for the establish- 
ment of a mercantile marine does not go 
away because the establishment of a mer- 
cantile marine is essential for the opening 
up of new services. 

Q. Do you think the present service of 
mercantile marine is not a good one? 

A. The establishment of an Indian mer- 
cantile marine will be useful to the country 
in many ways. 

Q. Do you want to establish a mercantile 
marine simply to save a small sum of money 
which you consider is being drained by way 
of freight ? 

A. WTiether the drain is small or great, 
my opinion is that Indian goods should be 
carried in Indian ships and that will save- 
the money that now goes to non-Indian- 
hands. 

Q. Would they be carried more cheaply in 
Indian ships? 

A. If the freight is earned by Indian con- 
cerns, then it will be distributed throughout- 
the country? 

Q. Supposing it is shown that the money 
is very largely distributed throughout the- 
country now, would you even then think it 
necessary to create a mercantile marine^ 

A. My point is that the money should not 
go to non-Indian firms. 

Q. Supposing it is distributed throughout 
the country, would you consider it necessary 
to create an Indian mercantile marine? 

A. My point is only to stop the payment 
of Indian money by way of freights to non- 
Indian firms. 

Q. You don’t want the freights to be paid 
to Europeans ; but you want them to be paid' 
to Indians. 

A. That is what I meant by the drain of 
wealth. 

Q. Is that not racial; it is not economic 
anyway? 

A. It is not racial. It is national. I 
would certainly take a European -who has 
settled in this country as an Indian. 

Q. Would you call Sir Arthur Eroom, for 
instance, an Indian? He is part of the or- 
ganization of the B.I. arid he has lived in 
India for a long time. 

A. Is he not likely to go back to England? 

Q. As long as he works here, he would' 
not. 

A. Wdiat would happen afterwards? 

Q. I cannot say. 
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.fi. I caunot say if ‘I could treat Mm as 
-an Indian if he goes back to England. 

Q. As far as the effect of carrying goods 
is concerned, he is doing as much as if he 
were an Indian. 

A. I only refer to Europeans whose 
interests are identical with those of Indians. 
If Sir Arthur Froom is likely to remain in 
India for ever, I have no objection to taking 
him for an Indian. 

Q. It is a very important point and one 
in which there has been a great difference 
of opinion amongst witnesses You are 
ratlier in a minority among Indian witnesses 
who would allow Europeans to be considered 
as Indians for the purpose of running ships 
on the coast. I want to understand whether 
you do really mean that, if all the persons 
interested in the B.I. would live in India, 
•you woiild call the B.I. an Indian concern? 

A. If they are not likely to go back to 
England and if their earnings are not likely 
"to be remitted to England, I should certainly 
class them as Indians. 

Q. Would you prohibit them from sending 
-money to England? 

A, I would not prohibit them but if they 
■would like to be classed as Indians, they 
should make Indian their home and should 
•not remit their earnings to England. 

Q. They would cease to be employed in 
running ships on the coast if they remitted 
any money to England? 

A. What I mean is that Europeans _ who 
have settled in India and who are not likely 
to remit their earnings to England^ can be 
considered as Indians, because their interests 
are identical with those of Indians. 

Q. You think that an Indian mercantile 
marine would give employment to Univer- 
sity graduates who at present find difficulty 
in getting employment? 

'A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know how many people would 
be given employment in that way, or, do 
you know how many persons in a ship run- 
ning to India or on the coast of India are 
Indians now? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. We have been told that 90 per cent, of 
the people who are employed by ship-owners 
on ships that trade in or to India are 
already Indians and the remaining 10 per 
-cent, are Europeans. 

A. All the 90 per cent, are in the lower 
ranks. 

Q. No ; I refer to 90 per cent, of the whole 
■service; for instance, 90 per cent, of the 
tot.al people employed in the B.I. are 
Indians. The officers, who are Europeans, 


from the remaining 10 per cent, and you 
want to displace this 10 per cent, bj Indians. 
Is that not your object? So you could only 
add 10 per cent, to the total number of 
Indians employed. 

A. Yes; 10 per cent, .in the officers ranks 
is not a small thing when we consider the 
unemployed among the educated classes Cf 
India. 

Q. Do you think it a sufficiently large 
number to make it worth your while to create 
a mercantile mariiie to employ them? 

A. That is not the only ground upon which 
I could create an Indian mercantile marine. 

Q. You think that it is one of the grounds 
which is sufficiently important to create a 
mercantile marine ? 

A. I only mentioned that in connection 
with the question whether there would be a 
sufficient number of people who would take 
service in this line. I did not put it up 
as a ground upon which an Indian mercanti-e 
marine should be created. 

Q. The other ground you mentioned was 
that you would save a lot of money in 
freight ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Everybody does not agree with you on 
this point; so the other point is that it 
would give employment for University 
graduates. Do you think that the number 
pf Indians who would replace Europeans is 
sufficiently great to make it an inducement 
for starting a mercantile marine? 

A. As I have .already said, T did not pul 
it as a ground on which a mercantile marine 
should be cre.ated. I only mentioned it to 
say that a sufficient number would take to 
the marine service. 

Q. You think that “ hundreds of graduate? 
coming out of the Universitv are searching 
for places which reouire not a bit of their 
educational qualifications.” 

A. Yes. 

0. 9ome of these University .students mn-s' 
hp dirorted into navigation schools instead 
of their un^uccessfullv comiipting with enc^'' 
other for eutrv into existing Deuartmeuts? 

A. T mentioned this to show ■n-hat would 
haouon -as a bonefit of the c’’eation of an 
Indian mercantile marine. 

0. You do not intend to create a mer- 
cantile marine in order to emnlov them? 

-'1. No. That is not inv soul aim. - 

Q. You do not think that any subsidies 
should be given? 

A. I am not for subsidies in the shape of 
money. 

Q. You consider that land, fuel, etc., 
should be given free? 


i 
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A. I do. 

Q. You make no attempt to formulate a 
scheme to show how you would do these 
things ? 

A. I have no expert knowledge on the sub- 
ject. 

Q. Do you know anything about shipping? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know anything about ship- 
building ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know anything about deferred 
rcl ates P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is your Association in favour of the 
abolition of the deferred rebate system? 

A. They are. 

Q. "Wliy? 

A. The Committee of our Association 
have even passed a Resolution supporting 
the main principles of the Bill introduced 
by Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Iyer on the subject 
fast year. 

Q. "Wliy are they in favour of the abolition 
of the deferred rebate system? 

A. The Association is of opinion that the 
deferred rebate system is an obstacle in the 
way of Indian shipping companies develop- 
ing. 

Q. Do you consider that, if the deferred 
rebate system were abolished, Indian ship- 
ping companies could be formed? 

A. They would get more business than 
they do under the existing circumstances. 

Q. There are practically no Indian com- 
panies now on the coast (except one or two) 
and you want to replace the existing lines 
by Indian lines? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the abolition of the 
defei'red rebate system would cause the 
creation of a large miniber of Indian ship- 
ping companies? 

A. TVe think so. 

Q. What would the Indian ship-owners 
gain bv the abolition of this systen;? 

A. At present shippers ai-e bound more or 
less to carry on business with one particular 
shippiiig company; if they carry on trade 
with any other company, they lose their 
rebates. 

Q. How long are they bound 

A. For six months. 

Q. Supposing a new line was created or 
proposed to be created and the shinper wants 
to ship his goods by the new lljie, all that 
he has to do is to give six months’ notice 
to the existing ship-owner and tell him that 
he would not continue to ship his goods by 
his steamers at the end of six months. 

A. He wouid lose the six months’ rebate. 


Q. Not if he gave six months' notice'’^ 

A. The payment of the rebate is deferred 
and my impression is that if the shipper 
transacts any business with another ship- 
owner he would lose his rebate for six; 
months. 

Q. He would lose his rebate only if lie- 
ships his goods by another shipper during: 
the period of his agreement; if at the end" 
of his notice time he ships his goods by an 
Indian company, I do not think he would’ 
lose his rebate? 

A. I do not know if that is so. If at the 
end of six months he ships his goods by a 
new line, is he entitled to a rebate upon the 
business for the previous six months? 

Q. If he has certainly fulfilled his contract 
and if he has not gone to another during the 
period of the contract? 

A. Jf that is so, I don’t think that the 
deferred rebate system is bad. 

Q. What would be the object of de-legal- 
izing deferred rebates if the Indian coastal 
trade was reserved for Indian shipping com- 
panies ? 

A. If the coastal trade is reserved for 
Indian shipping, there is no necessity for 
de-legalizing the deferred rebate system. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Laluhhai Samaldas. — Q. 

You said just now that if the coastal trade 
was reserved for Indian companies, there 
would be no necessity for doing away with! _ 
the deferred rebate system. You have recom- 
mended that the reservation of the coastal 
trade should be done by stages. I take it 
you mean that until the whole of the coastal 
trade is reserved the deferred rebate system ' 
should be de-legalized. ■ 

A. Yes. ' 

Q. Regarding the drain to the country, ' 
witnesses have told us that the drain would : 
be something like 20 to 70 crores of rupees 
per annum and one witness told us it would 
be 30 crores in freight. Do you consider it 
a small or a big drain to the country? 

A. That is a very large drain. 

Q. Even if some portion of the money that | 
is spent does remain in India, the remainder 
is sufficiently high to induce you to go in for | 
a mercantile marine of your own ? ' 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is not on racial, but purely on eco- 
nomic grounds, that you want an Indian- i 
mercantile marine ? ! 

A. That is so. 4 

Q. You also consider that the creation of ^ 

an Indian mercantile marine would give ' 

openings for our young men. Government 
or the Education Department are responsible ' 
for providing literary education and if the- i 


Universities turn out so many graduates, 
is it not the duty of Government to provide 
some openings for them? 

,4. Yes. 

Q. In reply to Question 3 you say that 
this country cannot, like England or Japan, 
do without State aid. If you read the 
appendices to the questionnaire which was 
sent to you, you would have noted that 
Japan had State aid for developing her 
mercantile marine. Perhaps you have put 
in Japan by mistake? England is the only 
country which at present is not giving State 
aid to her shipping industry although in the 
earlier stages she too had to give that aid? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your answer to Question 5 (4), you 
state that the combination of the foreign 
shipping comiDanies is a standing menace 
to the development of this industry in tins 
country. Can you give us some details as 
to how it is a menace? 

A. I understand that it is so from papevs 
that I have read. 

Q. You have no personal experience? 

A. No. 

Q. You told us that some of your men 
were shippers; are they shippers for the 
coastal trade or foreign trade? 

A. Coastal trade; a few of them also ex- 
port to foreign countries. 

Q. You don’t know how far the foreign 
combination is a menace. 

A. No. 

Q. "What do you mean by ‘ foreign? ’ 

A. I mean “ non-Indians.” 

Q. Sir Arthur Froom told you that the 
American Senate has thrown out the Bill 
you refer to in your reply 5 (4). "Wfi are not 
quite sure what has been done, but I take 
it you are prepared to leave the matter 


entirely in the hands of the Indian Legis- 
lature. Are you prepared to abide by the 
decision of the Legislature? 

A. Yea. 

> Q. Sir John Biles tola you that 90 per 
cent, are Indians in the B.I. and 10 per 
cent, are Europeans who are ofi&cials. If 
the total salary the 10 per cent, is practi- 
cally equal to or little less than the salary 
of the 90 per cent, don’t' you think it an 
economical proposition and that the appoint- 
ment of Indians to some of these posts would 
be to the good of the country? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Noy. — Q. You said you 
would not object to the deferred rebate sys- 
tem if the coastal trade was reserved for 
Indian shipping companies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. "Would not the deferred rebate system 
give equal monopoly to Indian companies 
when there is competition amongst these 
Indian companies themselves? 

A. The whole point is that Indian shipping 
should prosper and be on an equal footing 
with that of the non-Indians. 

Q. "With the reservation of the coastal 
trade for Indians, there would he no non- 
Indian shipping here. Indian shipping can 
grow if there are no non-Indian companies; 
won’t you in that case wish for the abolition 
of the deferred rebate system? 

A. In case the coastal trade is reserved 
for Indians only, my attitude towards the 
deferred rebate system is rather neutral. 

Q. It would give the Indian companies a 
monopoly; they will have heafthy competi- 
tion only when the system is abolished? 

.4.. I am not very keen about that. 

FreskJent . — ^Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 65. 

Mr. S. D. KRISHNA lYENGER, B.A., B.L., Madura. 
Written statement, dated the 26th August 1923. 


Q. 1. The present condition of the ship- 
ping industry in India is highly deplorable 
and unsatisfactory : and 

Q. 2. The conditions that, at present, mili- 
tate against the development of shipping 
enterprise by the people of this country are 
the unfair competition which the indigenous 
shipping industry, with absolutely no pro- 
tection from the alien Indian Government, 
has to face against the shipping enterprises 
of other countries which are more advanced 


in such respect and are also fed by bounties 
and protected in other ways by their 
national Governments. 

Q. 3. In the very low condition to which 
shipping enterprises here have now fallen 
and the competition of highly developed 
systems of other countries which are in pos- 
session of every available field, nothing but 
State aid and protection can encourage^ the 
people to embark on shipping enterprises; 
and 
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Q. 4- Such State aid is, in no way, un- 
desirable. 

Q. 5. Deservation of certain specified 
routes for indigenous enterprise, training at 
Government cost of proper officers, engineers 
and men for marine service, feeding certain 
lines by bounties and various forms of pro- 
tection which are needed to resuscitate an 
industry which, primitive even as it existed, 
has been ruthlessly killed by the encourage- 
ment given by an unsympathetic alien Gov- 
ernment to shipping companies in which the 
alien nation, and sometimes the highest 
officers of the Indian Government, had a 
vested interest, are now indispensable if the 
shipping industry is at all to be revived. 

Q. 6. Every one of the methods of pro- 
tection indicated, above will require the 
enactment of suitable legislative measures. 

Q. 7. (a) Coastal shipping trade between 
Indian ports may well be reserved for ves- 
sels owned by Indian people and on the 
Indian register; while such vessels (b) 
between India and the ports abroad, and 
(c) between ports outside India, incidentally 
to (2), may have to be supported by naviga- 
tion bounties. 

Q. 8. The shipping trade between India 
and other countries should entirely lie in 
the hands of vessels owned by the people of 
this country and registered in India. In 
the case of such vessels carrying exports to 
countries which also import from other 
countries navigation bounties should be 
granted, for some time at least, to enable 
them to withstand the competition. The 
particulars of routes to be selected will have 
to be determined, among others, by consi- 
derations of the nature of the exports, etc. 
For some time to conie, passenger steamers 
to and from India, can stand only on the 
strength of such bounties. 

Q. 9. In the present state of the industry 
in India, it will be wrong to impose any 
limits mentioned here. But such conditions 
as may be considered necessary for safe 
voyage and sea-worthiness, etc., may be in- 
sisted upon. 

Q. 10. The rates and limits of bounty 
must be such that, they must be distinctly 
favourable for the starting of as many ship- 
ping companies as the interest of trade may 
require, and will also conduce to the efficient 
development of trade, so that, in course of 
time, the boiinties may be reduced and even- 
tually abolished. Such rates and limits will 
naturally have to vary from time to time, as 
the shipping industry which is now at its 
lowest ebb, developes. These and answers to 
Questions 11 and 12 are matters of detail 
which can very well be left to a committee 
who will fix the provisions, having regard 


to the stage of development of the industry 
and the minimum necessities for a healthy 
development of the trade. 

Q. 12. Bounty granted should be gradually 
reduced: but it may be difficult to specify 
a term for its reduction though a maximum 
and a gradation may be attempted. 

Q. 13. In the present state of the ship- 
building industry in India it may be hard 
to insist on the condition that, for, the 
granting^ of bounty, the vessels built out- 
side of India should have been on the Indian 
register for a specified number of years. 
But, as the industry developes and as soon 
as the minimum number of vessels consis- 
'tent with the requirements of trade have 
been placed on the Indian register, restric- 
tions of the sort mentioned in the question 
should commence. 

Q. 14 . The aim, should, of course, be as 
is mentioned here. But it will be idle to 
now specify the period when the bounty 
should cease. 

Q. 15. Yes. 

Q. 16. British shipping is sufficiently ad- 
vanced that non-British subjects on vessels 
receiving a navigation bounty may well be 
excluded, except on occasions mentioned in 
the question. But Indians, whether British 
or non-British wherever found, should not be 
excluded, though in the case of non-British 
subjects, some safeguards may be necessary, 
while entertaining them. The power to 
make exclusion should be in the hands of a 
committee of the Indian legislature that may 
have to be appointed for supervising the 
proper working of such provisions. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. IS. The Indian coasting trade must 
entirely be reserved for the development of 
the Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 19. The coastal trade will not suffer at 
all. In course of time as shipping industry 
improves, it will also be benefited. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 21. The size and description of vessels 
required for the marine will depend on the 
requirements of the particular service on 
which the vessel is put. The varieties of 
Indian coastal traffic will find use for many 
varieties of vessels. 

Q. 22. Private shipyards alone will not be 
enough. Government doclcyards will have to 
be established and developed. But these 
must be so worked that the usual extrava- 
gance in the working of Government depart- 
ments should be avoided. This can be ar- 
ranged only under the strict supervision of 
a non-official Indian Committee. 

Q. 23. The shipbuilding and marine engine 
construction industry in India seems to be 
almost nil. 
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O 2’t The complete crushing of 
rrenous shipping trade by the interested free 

trade policy of the Indian Government and 
the conidJent utter absence of facilit es 
have brought the industry to 

0 25 Without recourse to State aia, is 

almost impossible to encourage the 

£ country to start such industries them- 

State aid in the matter is not only 
necessary but highly desirable 
factorv development of these industries, 

until li least they are ^ care 

stantial basis and can be left to take 

°^Q^S 7 'Govm-nment itself should star^nd 
work such industries, until they are able to 
ri on their own legs, when the question 
of transferring such institutions to iion-offi- 
n'll control may be considered. 

0 28 No legislative measures may be 

neLSj for t& purpose. Liberal budget 

grants will serve the Tndian 

29 In places where efficient Inui^" 

shipyards exist for building vessels suited for 
particular purposes the system 
tion bounties may first be ^ned. It may be 
extended later to suitable places, if avail 

^^0 * 30. Indian shipping needs are such that 
encouragement should not be confined to ves- 
sels built of steel only. . . 

0 31 to 33. People with experience of 

shipbuilding or marine engine 

can easily fix the scales of bounty in these 

34 For some time, some parts may 
ha?e ?o be imported, though with ^ 
creasing trade in iron and steel this sP®"^“ 
cease as soon as possible ; and in such cases, 
there must be suitable customs ®o“®S3ions. 
In the beginning, such as f 
lutely made here, with safety, will have to 

li6 GSGiuptGd. from customs. _ , , -i j i__ 
0 35 With close ivatch and detailed rules 
for^the purpose, the contemplated abuse can 

"srThe wooden shipbuilding industry 

which seems to have been once 

TnrlH is in a very unsatisfactory state 
now But it is not yet dead beyond revival. 

0 37. Unrestricted free competition of 

steamers against these vessels is the cause of 
Ss present low condition, and its_ removal 
will^naturally bring it to life and vigour 
0 38 In this case too, the industry is 

sunk so low that State aid will be necessary 
to start it with vigour. But, in this case 
Lch aid need only for a short while and 

healthy restrictions. t • -ui j-., 

Q. 39. There is nothing undesirable in 

such State aid. 


Q. 40. The restriction of specified suitable 
lines of service for these ships will very soOn 
make them self-supporting. 

Q. 41. And such legislative measures as 
may be necessary to secure it will have to 
be taken. 

Q. 42. Until a sufficient number of ships 
required fcr the services which may be re- 
served for wooden ships are secured, small 
construction bounties may be granted to such 
ships built in Indian shipyards. 

Q. 43. If there be a sufficient number of 
Indian built wooden ships plying to make it 
worthwhile for an Indian Insurance Com- 
pany to take up their insurance such a 
company will soon be formed. 

Q. 44. Yes. 

Q. 45. Government should take active 
steps to provide as mentioned here. 

Q. 46. Cadets chosen from some classes 
that still are found easily taking to sea, can 
straight proceed to sea as apprentices : but 
classes, with no such special aptitudes, may 
more advantageously have a preliminary 
course of instruction as mentioned. 

Q. 47. Preliminary training in a twining 
ship or establishment should be carried out 
in India. And they should be maintained 
or supported by Government, to start with, 
Q. 48. Promising cadets while under train- 
ing in India, may be selected every year and 
must be encouraged to go to_ England, where 
apprenticeship facilities quite similar, and 
even superior, to those granted to high class 
English youth, should be secured for them. 
Bright prospects should be promised in case 
of their return after qualifying themselves. 
In the case of those unable to pay their 
way, scholarships may be granted under 
stipulations of service on easy terms on re- 
turn. But this should be only for a few 
years, not more than a decade, when the 
system should automatically cease. 

Q. 49. India is so wide that certainly 
more than one training establishment must 
exist, if people are expected to avail them- 
g 6 ly 0 s of it. Sucli iiistiijutioiis sliould .^not 
be made to depend on levy of fees, which at 
least in the beginning should only be noini- 
nal. The maintenance charges should be 
met from the general exchequer on which 
such a vital industry has one of the largest 

claims. .• i i 

Q. 50. A training ship and a nautical col- 
lege can successfully combine for work. 

Q. 51. Apprenticeship in steamers of Mer- 
cantile Marine will be enough after train- 
ing. No sea-going training ship need be 

maintained. . . , 

Q. 52. For some time, shipowners will 
receive State aid: and maintenance of a few 
apprentices may be made a condition for 
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grant of such aid. In iny schomcj there is 
no room for foreign siiipowners’ vessels run- 
ning on Indian seas, and Indian shipowners 
objecting to receive Indian apprentices in 
the present condition of their industry do 
not deserve any sympathy. 

Q. 53. Apprentices in Mercantile Marino 
will bo recommended only in the case of 
those who are selected for it after preli- 
minary training : and, if premiums for ap- 
prenticeship be considered indispensable the 
amounts may bo advanced to the apprentices 
as loan. 

Q. 5!(. No. 

Q. 55. If a sea training ship for appren- 
ticeship decided on free food and uniform 
or clothing allowance must be given. 

Q. 56. Tho curricula need not be uniform 
but may vai’y for service in various vessels, 
like wooden ships, coasting steamers, ocean 
liners, etc. The details can be worked by a 
Committee, 

Q. 57. India should have a self-contained 
nautical academy where the highest courses 
and honoxirs in navigation will be available 
to the apprentices after they enter service. 

Q. 5S. One academy, with brunches in im- 
portant sea ports, shovdd be established. 

Q. 50. Yes. 

Q. 60. Yes. This should not be left .‘^or 
private enterprise. 

Q. 61. In every institution which may 
receive . any sort of aid or encourage- 
ment from Indian Government, or with 
which tho Indian Government may have 
dealings, all possible facilities for further 
study and experience should be secured for 
selected Indian students, before such aid is 
granted or dealings had. 

Q. 62. There are a few foreign engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding firms in where some 
practical ti-aining to intending Marine Engi- 
neers can be given : and it is likely that 
some more may be established in the near 
future. Before necessary licenses are issued 
for these institutions, grant of these faci- 
lities should be insisted upon and I believe 
the Government too will open a few model 
institutions in a few suitable places. 

(?. 63. I do not know of any such school 
or college. 

Q. Of). The Royal Indian Marine should be 
organised so as to engage the highest num- 
ber of Indian appi-entices. In the begin- 
ning it will naturally be small. But there 
is nothing to prevent its being almost fully 
manned by Indians, if only proper selection 
with no racial or political prejudice inter- 
vening, be made. 

Q. 65. Under the circumstances, the Gov- 
ernment should give, to start with, all pos- 
sible facilities for sending as many youths 


as possible as candidates for commissions in 
the Engineering Branch of the Royal Indian 
Marine to be trained in Great Britain, 

Q. 66. The ultimate aid should be to have 
all mail contracts in the hands of Indian 
shipowners. There are a few contracts like 
that between India and Colombo and Burma 
and the Straits Settlements which can once 
be left in Indian hands. As the indtistry 
developes the sphere may be widened. 

Q. 67. Securing maximum economy in car- 
rj'iug mails should not be guiding consi- 
deration in choosing steamer services. The 
indigenous nature of the shipowning com- 
panies should be the main consideration even 
at some loss, Indian managed companies 
should bo preferred. It will only be another 
form of bounty feeding accepted above. So 
when there is a pretty regular Indian ship- 
ping service between two ports, it should be 
given mail contract. Even perfect regular- 
ity should not be insisted upon, as it will 
come, as a consequence of the grant of the 
contract. 

Q. 68. It is impossible to raise further 
taxes .for the purpose of meeting the State 
aid advocated : nor can the Government in 
the initial stages think of establishing any 
rea.sonablo proportion between the money 
wanted and the fees that can be levied from 
tho intending condidates. This will simply 
defeat the whole purpose of the scheme. 
Wlien the industry has become sufficiently 
developed, it can be even made self-support- 
ing. But, now, the whole cost, must be met 
only from grants made from the general 
funds. A portion of the military expendi- 
ture of the Government of India will be 
enough for the purpose. The great advance 
that will be made by the country in its 
trade, commerce and industries consequent 
on the establishment of the Indian ilercan- 
tile Marine on the lines indicated above, 
will more than pay the expense that will now 
have to be boldly faced by the Indian Gov- 
ernment. 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT. ' 

[ desire to make only this suiiplementary 
statement. 

In considering the claims of various ports'" 
where national schools can bo established 
and training ships kept or shipyards can be 
opened, the claims of the Island of Rames- 
waram with a channel broad enough to allow 
ocean-going steamers deserve the Com- 
mittee’s consideration. In any scheme of 
self-contained Indian Mercantile Marine 
with a steady coasting service along Burma 
and the Straits Settlements, the superiority 
of a big new port on the Rameswaram Island 
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with a big channel cutting through it in its 
narrow part is a sine qua non of permanent 
success : and the sooner this is realised and 
taken on hand, the better, I would, there- 


fore earnestly appeal to the Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine Committee to include a trip to 
Rameswaram in their tour, so as to see and 
judge the proposal for themselves. 


Oral evidence, Madras, dated the 17th January 1924. 


President . — I hope you will accept my 
assurance that we do not want you to answer 
any questions which you consider objection- 
able. If we appear to criticise you, you 
will please understand that we are only 
searching for information and we want to 
give the best advice to the Government. 

Q. Are you intimately connected with 
shipping? 

A. 1 was the Secretary of the Swadeshi 
Steam Navigation Company at Tuticorin 
from 1907 to the end of 1909. 

Q. Before you became the Secretary of 
that company, did you have any experience 
of ship management? 

A. No. 

Q. You began your shipping experience as 
Secretary of the Steam Ship Company? 

A. I was a lawyer and then I was appoint- 
ed as Secretary. The Board of Directors 
consisted of businessmen. 

Q. Were they all businessmen experienced 
in ship management? 

A. They were shippers, but they had no 
experience of ship management. 

Q. Did they have on their Board any ex- 
pert in ship management? 

A. I do not think thej’- had. 

Q. Was it good for the company not to 
have an expert in ship management? 

A. The shippers knew as much of the 
business as was necessary. 

Q. They did not understand how to 
manage ships? 

A. That was, of course, a new thing. 
Anyhow it had to be tackled newly under 
the circumstances. 

Q. You- are in favour of reserving the 
coastal trade of India for Indian-owned 
ships ? 

A. -Yes. 

Q. How would you describe an Indian- 
owned ships? 

A. Those that are on 'the Indian register, 
the owners being Indians. With regard to 
the shareholders the minimum required to 
be taken by Indians may be fixed. 

Q. Supposing the reservation of the 
coastal trade is effected, do _ you think it 
would be wise to start Indian companies 
again with inexperienced management? 

A. I do not understand what inexperi- 
enced management mean. 


Q. We have been told that it takes as a 
rule between 15 and 20 years’ continuous 
training in a shipping office from the time 
a person joins before he can be entrusted 
with independent management of a ship- 
ping company? 

A. I think three years’ training is quite 
enough to run a shipping office. 

Q. If you are managing a shipping com- 
pany, you have got to manage the office as 
well as get cargo for your ships? 

A. In the office business, I include aU 
that. 

Q. How do you account for the fact that 
it takes a much longer time in the British 
Mercantile Marine ? 

A. I have no experience of the British 
Mercantile Marine. I was in charge of the 
office for over 2i years and I am bold enough 
to think that I can run a shipping office if 
I am asked to do so now. 

Q. Would you be able to take on the 
management of a line of considerable size 
including mail steamers? 

A. I am talldng only of the coasting 
steamers. My experience is confined to 
coastal trade. Our company aspired to 
nothing more than that. 

Q. You had European officers? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Did you have Indian apprentices? 

A. I believe we had four apprentices. 

Q. You say in your written statement that 
you want reservation of the coastal trade as 
well as bounties? 

A. I want reservation in certain cases and 
bounties in others. 

Q. You do not want both in the same 
case ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. If a young man serves his apprentice- 
ship and qualifies himself for a second mate, 
it is possible for him to qualify himself as 
Master Mariner in two or three years. 
Would you say that he would be capable of 
handing a ship immediately because he had 
passed the examination? 

A. There are rules which prohibit his 
being placed in command. He must have a 
good deal of experience before he can be put 
in independent command of a ship. 

Q. You think very short experience is re- 
quired to manage a shipping office but muck 
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longer experience is required to take tlie 
command of a ship? 

A. To know business in office is different 
from handling a ship. 

Q. If you are to manage a shipping con- 
cern well, you must know a good deal about 
ships, how to run them economically and all 
about the cost of repair? 

A. I had all that knowledge. I was at- 
tending to everything personally. If a man 
is earnest about it, he can learn ever 3 rthing 
in about three years. 

Q. I do not think any British Company 
would succeed if it employs such a manager. 

.-1. Necessity is the mother of invention j 
v.hen we are to face a situation, we natu- 
rally have a tendency to look close into the 
matter and we learn much more than what 
other people would learn under ordinary cix- 
cumstances. 

Q. In your answers, you recommend re- 
servation of the coastal traffic. So far, we 
have received no absolutely workable scheme 
to commence reservation. Supposing you 
are asked to pass a new Bill giving effect to 
reservation, what would be your first step? 

.‘i. The details and nature of the whole 
of the coastal service should be studied first 
and a big company should he started. 

Q. Woxild if be a State-owned company? 

A. If possible, they will be Indian com- 
panies; otherwise, the Government start it. 
With reference to Indian companies, we may 
start in two or three places. That will, of 
course, depend upon the amount of capital 
available. We may study the n.ature of ser- 
vice required between -particular places and 
then purchase steamers, or charter them. 
In this way it is possible to concentrate the 
whole coastal traffic in-the hands of one or 
two big companies. 

Q. You want the Government to guarantee 
that the coastal trade would be I’eserved for 
those companies? 

A. It is only on that guaraittee that a 
company can be fox'raed. 

Q. You would not object to employing 
European officers to begin with? 

.4. Certainly, I would not object. 

<2. You would not have any expert Euro- 
pean managers? 

A. I would like to have it to begin with: 
bxit Indians should pick up management in 
course of time. I would like the Indians to 
take the sole management at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Q. We have been told that the Swadeshi 
Steam Navigation Company at Txiticorin 
failed on account of rate cutting. Even if 
all were Indian companies, don’t you think 
they will have rate wars just as they have 
in other industries? 


A. I think shipping industry is of such a 
novel nature that unless the companies are 
strongly supported, they will find it difficult 
to stand the competition from well estab- 
lished British companies. That is not the 
case with other industries. 

Q, Would not the Indian companies have 
rate wars amongst themselves? 

.1. You can easily meet that by restricting 
the spheres of particular companies. There 
i.« no question of competition amongst 
Indians; it will be enough if we can find 
sufficient number of Indian companies to 
trade on the coast. 

Q. Do not the Indian firms compete 
amongst themselves ? 

.'i. We are now in a deplorably bad condi- 
tion. I do not think there is any chance of 
competition amongst Indian companies. We 
will be hard put to it, if we are able to find 
enough ships. 

Q. You think there can be competition 
later on? 

.4. Eeservation may be withdrawn after 
some time. Protection is only for infant 
industries. When the Indian companies are 
sufficiently developed, able enough to with- 
stand competition, then the restriction as 
regards coastal trade may be removed. 

.1/r. Jadu Nath Boy. — Q. You think 
Indian companies cannot stand the competi- 
tion of the existing companies? 

A. When we have to compete with long 
standing British companies, it is impossible 
to run any concern successfully. 

Q. You think that Government should 
give some encouragement for the develop- 
ment of the shipping industry? 

A. It is the duty of the Government to 
encourage Indian shipping industry. 

Q. What became of the Swadeshi Steam 
Navigation Company of which you were the 
Secretary ? 

A. That was liquidated. 

Q. How and why? 

A. It was unable to stand the competition 
of the B. I. Therefore we had to wind up 
our business. 

Q. What sort of competition? 

A. It was rate cutting. I do not call any 
other competition unfair. 

Q. Why do you call it unfair ?- 

.4. The B. I. took passengers free, and on 
a particular day they gave clothes free to 
the passengers as presents. When a com- 
pany of such splendid resources had recourse 
to such unfair means, our company found it 
absolutely impossible to stand the strain. 
We were losing heavily, without the least 
chance of that competition being removed. 

Fresident. — Q. Were your ships modern 
ones? 
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A. They were quite fife for the service for 
wiiich they were iutencled. 

3ir. Jachi Nath Soy.—Q. Your company 
did nov go into liquidation for want of capi- 
tal? 

A. We had enough of capital.^ It was 
only on account of unfair competition that 
cttr company failed. 

Q. Were your vessels very old? 

A. One of them was new; the other was 
about 10 j^ears old : bufe it was quite fit for 
the service. > 

Q. You had businessmen in your com- 
pany ? 

/I. All our Directors were busine.ss men. 

Q. They had no experience about ship- 
ping? 

.4. They were shippers, but the3" had no 
experience of managing a shipping office. 

'Q. You think that if Indians are to go in 
for shipping business, onty businessmen 
without any actual experience of running a 
shipping office can be had? 

A. They must learn experience at some 
cost 

Q. Was your company started with poli- 
tical ends or uith business ends? 

A. I know it was the interest of our rival 
company to characterise the starting of our 
company as a political move. 

Q. It was purely a business proposition? 

A. Yes. The moment any officer in our 
company took part in politics, we tried to 
keep him out of our office. I was the Secre- 
tary of that company : and as long as I 
continued in that office, I had no hand in 
politics. 

Q. In the case of new Indian companies, 
you have no objection to have expert help 
from non-Indians. 

A. I would have theii- help for some time. 

Q. Did 3’ou have any “Europeans in your 
company ? 

A. I had European Officers, European 
Engineers. I had to purchase coal with the 
help of these officers. I had to work only 
with them and through their help. 

Q. You advocate the reservation of the 
coastal trade for Indians completely? 

A. Yes, because mj' impression is that the 
coastal business uill develop, if it is reseiwed 
for Indian-owned .ships. I have got my own 
experience in the matter. The non-Indian 
shipping companies enter into rather un- 
holy combination with the railway authori- 
ties. They were practically instrumental in 
closing certain ports on the east coast of the 
Madras Presidency. M3' opinion is that if 
we had an Indian Mercantile Marine run 
by Indian-owned ships, the result would be 
the development of ports and the develop- 
ment of our coastal trade. 


President. — Q. Can you say what port had 
been closed? 

A. The port of Tirumalavasal near Sliiyali 
in Tanjore disti’ict. It was a port wliere- 
irom a lot of traffic was going often to 
Colombo and other places. Por a long time 
even sailing vessels were taking cargo from 
this port. I believe the B. I. also was 
taking cargo for sometime from this port. 
Later on the B. I. entered into a contract 
with the S. I. Railway, whereby all the 
cargo had to be sent from Shiyali to Tuti- 
corin by the railwa.y, enabling the railway 
company to earn railway freight. The B. 1 
got its share of the bargain bj' taking the 
cargo from Tuticorin to Colombo in their 
\essels. On account of mail subsidies, the 
B. I. had to run practicallj' every day 
betiveen Tuticorin and Colombo, and this 
uas additional income for them. So, they 
arranged to close that port of Tirumalavasal. 
When our company was .started, we opened 
that port for traffic: and we were able to 
take a lot of cargo from that port. 

Q. Do jou mean to say that the railway 
companies lieiped in the closing of that port? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The President aske^l you whether in 
case the coastal trade is reserved, there 
would not be rate cutting among the Indian 
I ompanies. Don’t you think this can be 
met with by the fixing of the maximum and 
the minimum? 

A. It is a question to be thought of, later 
on, when the coastal trade is completely in 
the hands of Indian ships. When we ai’e 
able to stand on our own legs, it is time 
enough to consider whether we can fix maxi- 
mum and minimum rates or leave the trade 
for open competition. 

(?. You advocate the training of Indians 
as officers? 

A. Yes. 

1?. The Government should stipplj' train- 
ing ships? 

A. My idea is you must have a college on 
shore and a vessel at sea where j'ou can pick 
up actual experience. I have no experience 
to decide whether apprentices should serve 
in coastal vessels or in ocean-going vessels. 
I will leave that to be decided by the com- 
mittee. 

The Hon’hlc i!fr. Laluhliai Samaldas — Q. 
In reply to Question 5 in your written ''eply, 
in che latter part, j’ou say: “An industry 
whicn, primitive even as it existed, has been 
ruthlesslyJjilled by' the encouragement given 
by' an unsympathetic alien Government to- 
shipping companies in which the alien 
nation, and sometimes the highest officers of 
the Indian Government, had a vested in- 
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terest, are now indispensable if the shipping 
industry is at all to be revived.” This is a 
verj’ strong statement. Can you substan- 
tiate it? 

.4. It is rather an unhappy statement. E 
would very mucli like to liave that state- 
ment removed. (At the request of the wit- 
ness the above statement was expunged from 
liis written statement.) 

Q. Your experience is confined to coasting 
steamers only? 

.1. My experience was confined to both 
passenger and cargo boats on tlie -coast, 

Q. Was the competition from the B. E. 
confined to passenger traffic or cargo traffic 
or to both? 

.1. We had a monopoly of cargo traffic, of 
course, with some exception. It was only 
III .the matter of passenger traffic that the 
B. I. competed with us. 

Q. Y'ou were able to get much cargo? 

.4. Yes. 

Q. That was not enough to keep you going? 

4. Witlioiit passenger traffic, it was not 
possible to maintain ourselves. 

Q. One witness told us yesterday that yoin' 
company was started. with political motivc.s. 
He also told us tiiat there were riots in 
Tuticorin after your company was floated. 
Can you throw some light on those state- 
ments? 

A. The.v are absolutely incorrect. The cir- 
cumstances under which our comiiany was 
started, were purely of a business character. 
The .shippers wore complaining to the B. I. 
about the claims due to them on account of 
shortage in particular matters; and they 
were not being respectably treated by the 
B'. I. The shippers did not receive a sym- 
pathetic reply from the B. I. ; and therefore 
they were contemplating to charter a 
steamer or to own some steamers, e.spccially 
because the sphere of their operation was 
. very limited. The niei chants wei'e sending 
v their cargo only from Tuticorin to Colombo. 
As their business was very limited they 
thought they could .succe.ssfully run a line. 
They came to certain English-educated gen- 
tlemen regarding legal advice. Except 
giving lepil advice, tlie educated people took 
nc part in the affair. The whole thing was 
dene purely as a business proposition, 

Q. Were there any riots? 

. 4 . There were absolutely no riots. 

Q. You did not have expert management 
on the board, but you had expert officers in 
the boats? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you controlling the captains of 
ycur vessels? 

A. I was myself living in the ship for 
•several days, I used to stay in Colombo for 


some days in the month to attend to the 
shipping matters. 

Q. Can it not be that part of the loss was 
due to want of expert knowledge on your 
part ? 

.4. A part may be due to that. Wherever 
He found we were losing, we were able to 
ti-ace it out and close the loophole. Wo 
tound that the competition from the B. I. 
was primarily responsible for the killing of 
our company. 

Q. If a capable man is put as manager of 
the head oflice, he will bo able to control the 
■vessels asAvell as the office in a short timeP 

.-1. 1 think he can pick up experience 
within two or three years. 

(>. During the transition period would you 
b.ive any objection to the employment of 
t.-.perts? 

.1. I have no object’oa to the einploymeiiTi 
of non-Indian experts. My sincere convic- 
tion in the matter is : the sooner the Indians 
le-'irn all the trideeries, the better. 

Q. 1 do not want them to learn any 
1 1 ickcries. 

-4. 1 do not use the word ” trickeries ” in 
any bad sense. What I meant was, the 
Indians should find out the tricks employed 
b.)' officers and they should be able to chock 
the maliiractices of the subordinate officials, 
in the matter of the purchase of coal, provi- 
.sions, etc. 

Q. Y'ould .you call the Bombay Steam 
iN’iivigation Company winch is registered in 
India with a majority of rndian shareholders 
out which is managed by a European firm — 
ile.ssrs. fviliick, Nixon & Co. — an Indian 
rompany ? 

A. 1 want the Indians to learn the whole 
bii*-ino.ss. They must learn oflice manage- 
ment as well as running the trade. That is 
my primary object. 

Q. Is it not better to have expert manage- 
ment whether Indian or non-Indian? 

A Individual employees may be Indians 
or non Indians; but when it comes to the 
que ^ion of handing over management of the 
coinoany, it can only be entrusted to Indian 
hands. If the management is entrusted to 
Europeans, the Indians learn nothing. 

Q. How long was your company alive? 

.4. For a little over three years. 

Q. How did you take your apprentices? 

.4. I do not think it was by advertisement. 
I may say at once that the apprentices were 
there when I took charge of the secretary- 
ship, so that I do not know exactly how they 
came to be there. 

Q. Did they possess any academical quali- 
fication? 


A. None of them were graduates. I be- 
lieve one of them was an under-graduate 
and the others were matriculates. 

Q. Did any of them possess engineering 
or technical knowledge? 

A. One of them came from an engineering 
college in Calcutta. 

Q. Were they trained as navigating 
ofiScers or as Marine Engineers? 

/]. One of them was in the engine depart- 
ment; another was an officer in charge of 
the ship. Two of the apprentices were 
Bengalis; and one of them came with a 
knowledge of engineering. The third and 
th» fourth apprentices were local people. 
One of them was a Brahmin and he was 
doing his work vei’y well. His master used 
to speak very highly of him and lie en- 
trusted him with verj' important work. He 
was for some time making a pretence of 
taking his food separate : hut after some 
time he abandoned all scruples and took his 
food in the ship. 

Q. You think that the prejudice has now 
died out to a great extant? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want reservation and bounties? 

A. I want reservation only for the coastal 
traffic. 

Q. Some witnesses said that in addition 
to reservation there should be bounties also 
ill the beginning. What is your opinion in 
the matter? 

A. If you are convinced that it, is impos- 
sible for the companies that are started on 
the coastal business even with reservation to 
work without loss, then bounties may be 
given. 

Q. You told us in reply to the President 
that cajiital would come forward if the coastal 
trade was reseiwed for Indian companies? 

A. My experience is certainly very limit- 
ed; it is confined to Tuticorin and Colombo. 
We were able to raise about 10 lakhs of 
rupees. If we have the same spirit every- 
where as we have in Tuticorin, there would 
not be any difficulty. 

Q. Would you reserve the coastal traffic 
only for cargo, or would you have it for 
passengers also ? 

/I. I do not think there is verj’’ much of 
passenger service on the coastal service espe- 
cially after the Railway service has begun; 
probably you are thinking of the service 
between Madras and Rangoon. 

Q. I am thinking of the service between 
Bonibay and Karachi and between Calcutta 
and Rangoon. . 

4- The reservation must apply to both, 
passenger and cargo. 


Q. You require big boats for passenger' 
traffic and it would not be possible to find 
money at once for the passenger boats. I 
want you to consider whether you would 
- restrict the service for cargo only? 

.‘1. I would, have it for passengers also. 

Q. You said'that the.B. I. entered' into a 
contract with the. S. I. Railway and prac- 
tically shut out a post. Can it not be they 
did not get s\ifficient cargo or. earn enough 
freight to enable' them to call there. Can it 
not have been a purely business proposition 
than combination which you call holy or 
unholy ? 

/I. It very much depends on the sympathy 
with which. 3 -ou view it. It may be that 
some ports are not paying, but those ports 
have to be developed. If properly deve- 
loped, those veiy ports which are not a pay- 
ing proposition will turn out to be paying 
propositions. If we have an Indian-mana- 
ged companj' where Indians would have a 
voice, they would bo able to develop very 
many ports which lie undeveloped now. 

Q. No companj', Indian or English, would 
try to develop a port imless it has, an assur- 
ance that, after spending some money in the 
initial stages, it would get some profit at 
least in the long run? 

4. I would rather view it'from a national 
spirit ; wo should not be guided by considera- 
tions of rupees, annas and pies only. 

Q. You owe a duty to your shareholders? 

A. That is true; but if 'you lose in some 
ports j'ou will gain in others. 

Q. You are in favour of developing small 
ports a.s far as possible? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that by reserving the coastal 
traffic and allowing Indian shipping com- 
panies to be created, the coastal traffic ^vill 
improve and not suffer? 

A. Yes. 

President. — Q. "Were you connected with 
the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company 
in 1908-09? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had you anything to do with the Direc- 
tor’s Report? 

A. I may have signed it. 

Q. An extract from the Report states that 
” the S.S. Ipswich of the Shah Line Coin- 
panj', chartered by our company, turned out 
to be a virtually unseaworthj^ vessel and a 
very considerable proportion of our loss is 
due to the charter of this vessel for six 
mouths. It was impossible for the managing 
bodj'- to rescind the contract after thej' came 
to know that the vessel was not seaworthy. 
The S.S. Gallia has continued to be a dead 
investment, and for want of working capital 
the S.S. Laxvoe has also had to be laid up 
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for the most part of the latter half of the 
year under report.” That does not look as 
if the nianagenient was very expert when 
you started with' vessels of that sort? 

A. They were wrong to character • such 
vessels' 

‘ The Director’s Report goes on to say: 

“ The original "promoters' of this company 
purchased steamers without capital on hand 
for" paying the purchase money and started 
business without working capital. They 
were allured by the modern facility of 
inaking pxirchases by prepajunent of a frac- 
tional share of the purchase money. The 
flow of capital subsequently, though not very 
bad in the aggregate, was never in time to 
enable punctual payments of the subsequent 
instalments. Loans had to be contracted in 
the interim, from time to time, to make due 
payments of the instalments, with the gene- 
ral result that the financial position' of the 
company was throughout one of unprepared- 
ness. We would, therefore, say to intend- 
ing promoters of new business concerns : 

‘ Do not purchase, do not start- business, 
without collecting beforehand enough capital 
to pay up purchase money in full and to 
afford working capital for the first few years 
of competition.’ ” That does not look as if 
the company was a failure on account of the 
rate-cutting war; it points to lack of expe- 
rience in shipping matters? 

A. It is not so. If you would allow me to 
explain for a few minutes, I would show 
that it was not due to lack of experience in 
shipping matters, you may take the Direc- 
tor’s Report as a correct one. 

Q. It seems to me that there was a good 
deal of mismanagement. 

A. It is not a case of mismanagement. 

Q. I had to charter vessels for Govern- 
ment and if I chartered ships that were un- 
seaworthy, I would lose my job. 

A. There was' a loss in that particular 
year; I admit they committed a mistake in 
chartering a vessel which was unseaworthy; 
we often commit mistakes. Business people 
naturally think that it is necessai-y to own 
vessels, and also to have sufficient money 
and capital ready on hand for working ex- 
penses before starting a business. We are 
great believers' in that. We may have 
started this company in an inopportune 
moment because there was not enough of 
capital on hand : but if we waited for capi- 
tal, the company would never have been 
started. We had to purchase steamers only 
on debt, we had to work without capital 
and we went on like that for some time. 
But we were -slowly getting, over this diffi- 
culty, and my own idea is that, if only 
this competition was not there, we would 


have fully got over all these difficulties in 
coux’se of time. 


4.- y. In your reply to Dues- 

- shipyards alone 

will not be enough. Government dockyards 
will have to be established and developed. 
But these must be so worked that the usual 
extravagance in the working of Government 
departments should be avoided. This can be 
arranged only under the strict supervision 
of a non-official Indian Committee.” That 
is your scheme for shipbuilding? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Do you believe in having some private 
ship-yards ? 

A. There are a few already existing; they 
may be availed of. 

Q. They will not be enough to develop the 
shipping .industry and so you want jGovern- 
ment to establish ship-yards for developing 
nn Indian Mercantile Marine. 

A. For some time, in the beginning, I 
would like it; 

Q. You want to control them by a non- 
official Indian Committee? 

A". Yes. 

Q. What would be the nature of the Com- 
mittee controlling an expert establishment 
like that ? 

A. It must be a Committee consisting of 
experts. 

Q. Are Indians sufficiently experienced to 
control shipbuilding? 

A. I believe there are a few Indians who 
might be able to do it. 

Q. Do you know of any? 

A. My experience is very limited; my own 
impression is that at Bombay or Calcutta, 
some merchants may be able to do it. I 
was able to dr5'"-dock a ship in Calcutta in 
an Indian yard. 

Q. You don’t know of any expert Indians, 
it is only an impression you have? 

A. I do believe that some capable Indians 
can be found to whom the work can be en- 
trusted. 


Q. Do you think they are competent to 
control a Government dockyard so as to 
avoid extravagance? 

A. Controlling the offices and controlling 
the expenses of a Government dockyard, can 
be done by any business man with some 
experience. ^ 

Q. Do you know that extravagance is 
usual in the working of Government depart- 
ments ? 

A. It is not a matter of personal know- 
ledge to me, but that is what is being said 
with regard to State management. Private 
English companies say often that the State 
manages concerns at very great expense, but 
they would be able to do it more cheaply. 
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Tluat is the claim p\it forward generally by 
private owners. If this complaint is going 
to be levelled against Government, we shall 
not open Dockyards at all ; let it he con- 
trolled by some people who would ho able to 
do it more cheaply. 

Q. You don’t know much about the con- 
trol of Government Dockyards yourself? 

.-i. I have no idea; there must bo iieoplo 
■who would be able to do it. 

Q. In rei)ly to Question 30 you say that 
Indian shipping needs are such that en- 
couragement should not be coniined to ves- 
sels built of steel only. Do you believe in 
the encouragement of wooden ships? 

A. Yes, sailing vessels. 

Q. Do you mean by that, only wooden 
sailing ships? 

.1. Onlj’ sailing ships. 

Q. Would yo\i build wood steamers? 

.•1. I was not referring to them; but only 
to wooden sailing vessels. 

Q. In your answer to Question 37 you 
refer to unrestricted free competition of 
steamers against those wooden sailing ves- 
sels, and you want to remove this competi- 
tion ? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. li the competition is removed, do yon 
think you can carry more cheaply in the 
wooden sailing ships than in steamers? 

A. It is possible to find out particular 
places between which the service ma:'} bo 
done by sailing ships, c.r/,, between .small 
places on the East coast of .India and cer- 
tain places on the coa.st of Ceylon. It is 
even now possible that sailing ships can 
carry on business between these small ports, 
that is my experience. I have seen a num- 
ber of sailing vessels taking cargo from cer- 
tain petty i)orts on the East coast to cer- 
tain particular places, c.r/., Jaffna. If 
certain services like that can be found, 
sailing ves.sels can certainly bo used there, 
rvithout tliat industry being crushed. 

Q. First you want to prove that the trade 
can be created and then you would en- 
courage the building of wooden ships? 

.4. Before the advent of these steamers, 
sailing vessels had the monopoly of trade. 
Now that the steamers have come in places 
where the sailing vessels did their business, 
the latter have been crippled. Wo can now 
reserve certain particular places for sailing 
vessels to trade; they need not go to big 
ports where steamers can go, as t/iey cannot 
stand the competition of steel vessels. 

Q. The net result of this miist be, you 
think, to the benefit to the consumer? 

A. I do not think it necessarily follows 
that steamers are ahvays cheaper than sail- 
ing vessels. Sailing vessels might bo cheaper 


in particular places than steamers. It is 
not possible to do the .whole business with, 
steel ve.sbels only, 

Q. If that is so, w'oodon ships would be 
able to exist? 

.-1. They may be able to. 

Q. Why don’t they go on, in the busi- 
no.ss now if they can exist? 

.1. Some are in the business. Probably if 
you reserve the coastal service for Indian 
stcamer.s even the few who are Jiow in the 
service may disappear. I therefore want 
that .some potty ports should definitely be 
re.servcd for the.se sailing ve.s.sel.s. 

Q, In your answer to Question 40 you say 
that ” the rc.striction of .specified suitable 
linos of .service for these .ship.s will very 
soon make them .self-supporting.” 

.4. My idea i.s that particular lines must 
be reserved for the.so wooden sailing ships 
and if this is done, they would be able lo bo 
.self-supporting. 

Q. You want to shut oiit steamers from 
these particular line.s? 

.4. I do not know whether steamers would 
be able to touch every pettj' port you can 
tltink of. If you coniine the wood ships to 
particular place.s, they wotdd be able to 
make a decent living: and they need not 
die. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. You arc a bar- 
ri.->ter by profe.ssion? 

.4. 1 inn a Vakil. 

Q. Have vou been to England at all? 

.1. No. 

Q. Yo\i are Bachelor of nLuws of the 
^lad ra.s U n ivon-jity ? 

.4. Ye.s, (that is) B.L. 

Q. Did you praetbe a.s a barrister for 
long? 

.4. I h.ave been in the profe.s.sion from 
1S99, now abo\it 25 years. I am not in it 
now for tho la.st three yeans. 

Q. Why did yon leave the paying profes- 
sion of the law? 

.4. I thought I would do some work for 
tho country. 

Q. Were you Secretary to tho Swadeshi 
Steam Navigation Company when it was 
formed ? 

.4. I came a year after tho Company was 
formed. 

Q. Ships were running before you were 
Secretary? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The capital of 10 lakhs was all lost, 
is not that so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And tho shareholders lost all their 
money ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Inasmuch as you did not start the 
coinpanj’, you do not feel any responsibility 
in the matter? 

A. It was a limited company: and I have 
no personal responsibility. 

Q. I am talking of moral responsibility? 

A. My conscience tells me that I was not 
responsible for a pie. 

Q. It seems to mo that the Company must 
have been started without a good aimreciation 
of the state of affairs? 

A. As I told you, the appreciation differs 
from different angles of view. Business 
people would think of starting business only 
when they have a good capital j we some- 
times are anxious to start business first, 
without any capital and we believe we can 
do it. 

Q. It is not a very practicable belief? 

.•1. We found in the first two years that 
it was cpiite practicable, though very diffi- 
cult. We Avere able to collect money, not 
only capital but also sell shares enough to 
keep us going. If you go to anybody for 
money without starting the company, they 
ask: “ whore are the steamers and where is 
the guarantee that you would have them?” 

Q. That is .vour view of business; others 
have their own view. You said that the 
company had two ships, one of which was 
ncAV ? 

.■1. One was a pretty new ship, between 
3 and I years’ old. It was the Gallia. 

Q. What Avas her tonnage? 

.•1, A little less than 1,000. 

Q. She Avas a small ship then? 

A. Yes. 

<?. The second ship Lawoc Avas bigger? 

A. Yes, it Avas about 1,800 or 2,000 tons. 

Q. HaA’c you any idea Avhen the second 
ship Avas built? 

A. I don’t remember it. It served us 
beautifully aa'cII. 

Q. In answer to one of the questions put 
to you, I think you said that there Avas 
nothing political about starting your com- 
pany? 

A. Yes, I am sure about it. 

Q. Yon Avent on to say it Avas merely a 
business proposition? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a business man, if you try to cut 
into the trade of another man, you Avould 
expect opposition, A\-ouldn’t you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you found it? 

A. We did. 

Q. You have no complaint on that score? 

A. We liave no complaint again.st the 
B. I. S. N. We only complain against the 
Government for not having supported us. 
One of the functions of Government is to 


suppoH infant national industries. 

Q. HaA^ not other businesses succeeded 
AVitliout Government help ? 

A. business can’t succeed, so long as 
this unfair competition exists. 

Q. Ihe Scindia Company, for example, 
have succeeded 


A. I do not Avant to speak Avith any 
authority on this matter ; I have my own 
vieAV about it. 


Q. But the Scindia Company put up a 
hard fight and^they exist to-day; they have 
made an agreement Avith the B. I. There*-, 
have been these Conferences and deferred 
rebates and in spite of them and Avithout 
any assistance from Government neAV com- 
panies have started Avith sufficient capital 
and experience in shipping and they haim 
fought their Avay into the Conferences. It 
seems to me that under these conditions, 
there is no reason Avhy a neAv company 
•should not fight its Avay into a business. It 
is unreasonable to expect that any estab- 
lished business Avould open its arms and 
Avelcome a ncAv-comer that is going to take 
its business aAvay; but if there is a fight and 
if the neAV company proves its Avorth, his- 
tory repeats itself; and the new company 
AA’ould be taken in. Is that not so? 

A. I knoAV nothing about the history of 
other shipping companies; and I kneiv no- 
thing about the internal Avorking of the 
Scindia, and the terms on Avhich it has 
entered into arrangements Avith others. I 
do not think my iiosition Avill in any Avay 
be shaken by the state of affairs you have 
represented to me. I am not, therefore, in 
a position to appreciate them. 

Q. 1 Avas not referring to the Scindia Com- 
pany, I Avas telling you of other trades. 
There is a trade from India to China; other 
companies Avent into that trade and now 
they are Avorking amicably after competi- 
tion. 

.-1. It is the old, old history of Free Trade 
vcrsu.i Protection, that j’ou are arguing. 
Yet, Ave knoAV the Governments of very many 
nations, industrially highly advanced, pro- 
tecting their infant national industries in 
their competition Avith Foreign Companies. 

Q. Supposing the coastal trade is reserved 
and the present companies Avere stopped, you 
think that the coastal trade Avould be as 
efficient as it is uoav? 

A. Yes, it Avould be. 

Q. In reply to Question 8, you say : “ The 
shipping trade betAVeen India and other 
countries should entirely lie in the hands of 
vessels oAvned by the people of this country 
and registered in India.” That is a 
stupendous statement? 
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A. The idea that I had in view was this. 
In course of time, and finally, the trade 
Ijetween India and other countries should if 
possible be in Indian hands. That is my 
ultimate goal. It may be visionary, after 
all. 

Q. What about the other countries? Sup- 
posing the other countries say that the 
trade between these respective countries 
and other countries should be in their own 
hands, what would you say? 

A. This question has already been solved 
in the woi-ld. The Japanese goods are being 
carried by Japanese vessels. I think each 
nation may arrange that their goods should 
be carried by their own vessels, 

Q. British ships do go to Japan. 

J. My impression is that much of the 
trade between Japan and- other countries is 
carried on in Japanese vessels. 

Q. Your impression is wrong? 

A. May be so. 

Q. Y^ou like Indian lads to he trained as 
oflEicers ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Do you want a college on shore? 

A, Yes. But the boys may bo given some- 
experience at sea, also. 

Q. One witness said that ho was very 
strongly of opinion that a boy should go to- 
sea first so that it can be ascertained 
whether he has a liking for the sea or not. 
This may give the boy an idea as to what- 
his profession would be like? 

A. It is perfectly unnecessary to decide- 
which should be the first, training in a train- 
ing.college in shore or in a training ship at 
sea. A boy must have both theoretical and' 
practical knowledge. I am not very specific- 
about the particular order in which these- 
should be acquired. 

Q. You do not advocate the system to test 
whether an Indian lad would like to- conti- 
nue in the sea or not before spending largo 
sums of money? 

A. You can put him up for both courses 
and very easily find out whether ho is fib 
or not. 

President . — ^Thank vou verj*^ much. 

A. Yes. 


Witness No. 66. 

Hr. A. V. NARAYANASWAMY NAIDU, Vizagapatam. 
Wrlttea Statement. 


Q. i. The shipping industry in India which 
was once a great national Industry and 
whose splendid history for over 2,000 j-ears 
unrivalled by any other country in the world, 
began to decline after 18-10 when the con- 
struction of large ships were not undertaken 
and practically became insignificant after 
April 1863 when' the Indian navy was 
abolished after the assumption of Government 
of India by the CroNvn. 

Q. 3. It is needless to add that tho situa- 
tion is thoroughly unsatisfactory. If I were 
to be frank I must say that the apathy and 
indifiei-ence of the Government on several 
occasions and positive discouragement on the 
remaining occasions and absence of facilities 
for training and utter neglect of affording 
opportunities to Indians and utter absence of 
aid of the State to India Shipping enterprise 
and oflacial disfavour and destructive policy 
adopted by the existing British monopolistic 
organisation prevent the development of 
Shipping enterprises by Indians. 

Q. 3. I would suggest in addition- to the 
observations made in reply to questions 4 and 
6, the measures to be adopted are (1) the 
Government should change their apathetic 
attitude to the sympathetic attitude; (2) the 


Government should take necessary- legislative- 
measures to prevent unfair competition on 
tlic part of foreign shipping agencies to 
destroy indigenous enterprises; (3) all facilities- 
which tho existing Koyal Indian Marine can 
afford to l 2 idian Mercantile Marine should be 
given; (-1) tho sympathetic and helping hand 
given to foreign agencies by giving contracts 
of postal Mail and transhipments of Govern- 
ment goods should bo given to Indigenous 
Shipping Agency; (o) tho nautical schools 
and colleges to be opened to train men for 
construction and management of ships; (6y 
the Imperial Bank should be made to render 
financial aid to the shipping industry when 
proper security is offered; (7) import duty on 
articles imported from abroad for shipbuilding 
purposes should be either abolished or reduced; 
(8) deferred rebate should be penalised; (9) 
rate bar should be prevented by fixing the- 
maximum and minimum rates for freight and 
passenger fares; (10) preference to be given 
to indigenous agency invariably; (11) coastal 
trade of foreign shipping should be prohibited 
as soon as indigenous agency can undertake 
the work; (12) Government should fairly and 
impartially appoint only Indians in the xloyal 
Indian Marine when qualified men are avail- 
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able to give the needed training; (13) strict 
instructions to be given to all the officials 
concerned to help the shipping industries in 
all possible ways without offering obstacles 
directly or indirectly; (14) the timber that is 
available in the Government forests should be 
made available at fair price and facility for 
transport afforded; (15) necessary enactment 
should be passed to prevent unfair competi- 
tion, cutting rates, intimidation, organizing 
illegal hindrances for shipper’s free dealing. 

Q. 4. The State aid is absolutely necessary 
to promote the satisfactory developments. 

Q. 5. I advocate the following modes of 
State aid, namely, (1) the present Shipping 
Companies should be made to contribute 2 
per cent, of their net profits for affording 
navigation and construction bounties for 
Indian Mercantile Marine. (2) Income-tax on 
profits should be exempted on Indian Shipping 
Companies when their profits do not exceed 
10 per cent, of the capital outlay. (3) To 
assist and encourage maritime undertakings, 
loans on proper security to be given by the 
Government on fair rate of interest. (4) All 
Government contracts' should be entered into 
with Indian Shipping Companies even at small 
sacrifice. (5) If the indigenous agencies are 
not immediately available, Government should 
give guarantee to the Indian agency of 
interests for a fixed period. (6) The Govern- 
ment should provide subsidies from general 
revenues for maritime postal and commercial 
services. (7) Special import and export duties 
to be fixed for those who ship on Indian-owned 
ships. (8) If insurance companies for any 
reason refuse to insure either ships or goods 
transported on Indian ships Government 
should offer fair insurance facilities. (9) The 
Government should enact laws reserving coast- 
ing trade in the first instance to vessels owned 
by Indian shipping agency. (10) Law should 
be passed penalising “ Deferred rebates ” 
to shipping lines in any shape whatsoever. 
(11) Preferential Eailway rates should be 
granted only to goods transported by Indian 
ships. (12) Income-tax relief as suggested 
above should be given either wholly or par- 
tially. (13) The army transport service as well 
as Government goods transport service should 
be given to' indigenous agency whenever avail- 
able. (14) If customs duty relief cannot be 
given 10 per cent, of customs revenue should 
be earmarked to help the Indian shipping 
agencies. 

Q. 6. Legislative measures indicated above 
are necessary. 

Q. 7. I favour grant of navigation bounties 
to vessels owned by. Indians on all classes 
(a) and (6) and (c). 

Q. 8. I prefer the navigation bounties on 
all routes settled by the Government of India 


more specially to Europe and America and the 
Pacific ocean. 

Q. 9. I limit for some years to come to 
the gross tonnage not exceeding 18,000 tons 
and speed 18 knots per hour in the increased 
rate according to the tonnage and speed. I 
do not limit the age so long the ships are 
seaworthy and serviceable. 

Q. 10. The rates and limits of bounty I 
leave to the experts to fix them to avoid 
unnecessary burden while giving sufficient 
encouragement to revive the decayed industry. 

<3. 11 and 12. No reply. 

Q. 13. In the first instance I do not limit 
bounties to vessels built in India alone as it 
would take time to have shipping yards able 
to build all vessels in India but to give 
encouragement I would suggest preferential 
bounties to those built in India. 

Q. 14. I do not suggest abolition of 
bounties at any fixed period but power of 
withholding the bounties would be left to the 
legislature after ten years. 

Q. 15. Certainly, it should be condition 
precedent. 

Q. 16. Government should have power of 
exemption where it is impossible to secure 
qualified Indians to fill the posts. 

Q. 17. Certainly, otherwise the Indians 
would be used by Foreign firms to their 
advantage. 

Q. 18. 1 advocate gradual abolition of 
coasting trade in the hands of non-Indian trad- 
ing agencies. 

Q. 19. In course of time reservation would 
help Indian shipping as it was the case in 
Foreign countries. To avoid undue profits 
provision should be made to impose income- 
tax on profits over 10 per cent, on the capital 
outlay and also fixation of maximum and 
minimum rates subject to revision every five 
years emergencies excepted for which Gov- 
ernment should have the power of changing 
rates on the occasion of war and famine. 

Q. 20. Certainly. 

Q. 21. I leave it to experts. 

Q. 22. I advocate Government dockyard: 
development for a period of 25 years. 

Q. 23. I have not got accurate information. 

Q. 24. Eeply to this is given in question 2. 

Q. 25. I have suggested the measures- 
already. 

Q. 26. Wooden shipbuilding is equally un- 
satisfactory. 

Q. 37. During the period of the war every 
encouragement is given to build wooden ships- 
and some were constructed at Cocanada and 
other places by private individuals. All sorts 
of objections are raised when they are used 
to transport timber and rice from Burma, 
namely their sailings would cause damage to 
steamships while Indians feel that they were- 
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discouraged after the war is over to help 
British Companies who monopolize tliis trade. 

Q. 45. Government should take earnest 

and energetic steps to provide for the training 
and future omplojinent and facilities for 
further study and should not be left to private 
enterprise only for a long time to come. 

Q. 46. Training should be given in India 
as far as possible. 

Q. 47. Government should provide the 

training ship. 

Q. 4S. Scholarships to be given to largo 
numbers of promising youths to meet the 
necessary cost of students. 

Q. 50. Besides the nautical college there 
should bo training ship as well for practical 
training. 

Q. 59. I am confident if they are assured 
■of a 2 >pointmcut largo numbers would join. 

Q. 60. Yes. 

Q. 65. Yes. 


Q. 66. I do not accept the view mentioned' 
in 05. The contracts should bo entered into 
with Indian Shi])ping agencies whenever 
available oven at some sacrifice of money or 
tinio to alford facilities for Indian Shipping 
development. 

Q. 70, To afford State aid for the aforesaid 
objocl-r duty of 2 per cent, on Shipping dues 
of foreign sailing vessels would bring in a 
crorc of rupees as I believe that the freight 
charges and passenger fees would not be 
loss than sixty crore.s. 

After all when we are spending large 
amounts on Ilailways without ndc(iiinto return 
we should be prei)urcd to spend some amount 
to resuscitate the s!iip[)ing Industry in India 
without de 2 )en(ling on foreign vessels for trade 
purj)o.sos mid thus draining the wealth of onr 
country without helping tlio growth of trade 
in Indian hands. If Indian interests alone 
are to be looked to there could be no alter- 
native hilt what I suggested. 


Oral evidence, Madras, dated the 17th January 1024. 


President . — I liopo yon will romomber that 
we are only searching for information and if 
we ask you any questions whicdi you consider 
objectionable, you are not bound to answer 
them. 

Q. Y'ou come from Vizngapatam? 

.'1. Y'es. 

Q. Vizagapntam is going to develop into a 
big port’? 

.'1. Yes. 

Q. Y’ou have got a big trade there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a considorabic number of 
young men who would like to go to sea? 

A. Not at jjresont. There arc a certain 
class of people who are hereditarily inclined 
to go to sea. If you give the youtlis of that 
class proper training, they will prove very 
efficient officers. 

Q. Arc you interested in shiijjiing? 

A. My grandfather and my father had con- 
siderable business in wooden ships. 

Q. Do you build any vessels at Vizaga- 
patam? 

.-1. No. In Cocanada a relation of mine was 
building. 

Q. Do you think the whole coastal trade 
•should be reserved for Indians? 

A. Till the Indians can successfully com- 
pete with European companies, they require 
the reservation of the coastal trade. 

Q. Once they are w'cll established, you 
■would allow the trade to be free? 

A. Yes. 


Q. One iiifthod yon suggest is that the 
Imperial Ihmk should render linuneial aid by 
lending money ac cheap rates of interest? 

.1. Yes, if proper security is given. 

Q. Would you exempt them from income- 
tax? 

.1. In the beginning when their profits do 
,not exceed 10 jicr cent, they .should bo cx- 
emplod from income-tax. 

Q. Don’t you think that other people in 
India would kick up a row? 

.1. The shipping industr}' is now dead. 
When the profits do not exceed 10 per cent., 
then they should he exempted from income- 
t.ax just for developing the industry. 

Q. Do yon want navigation bounties in 
addition to tlio reservation of the coastal 
trade? 

.1. I want bounties to the extent of 25 per 
cent, on securities. 

Sir .'Irthiir Froom. — Q. You are interested 
in shipping? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You owned some wooden ships? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Are yon in business now? 

-'1. I import and sell timber. 

• Q. You import timber from Burma? 

.l.'Yos. I was supplying timber to the 
East Coast Eailway. 

Q. Timber busine.ss is very good? 

A. Certainly; it is next to gold. 

Q. Your business is in Vizagapatam? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Is there rebate system, in force in con- 
nection with your trade in Vizagapatam? 

A. No. Once a Japanese line came' and 
competed with the B. I. The passenger fare 
between Eangoon and Calcutta was reduced 
considerably. This rate cutting went on for 
some time. Finally the Japanese had to 
give up their trade. 

Q. The Japanese came on to the trade and 
that ^\■as practically a fight between two 
comj)an’3S? 

A. I think the Japanese finally gave up the 
trade. 

■ Q. The rate cutting did not harm your 
trade in Vizagapatam. The people for a 
time got cheap passages? 

A. No, only the shippers were benefited. 

Q. You have no grievance personally 
against the deferred rebate system? 

A. No personal grievance. 

Q. You can ship your timber by any vessel 
that comes along? 

.'1. Yes. 

Q. You suggest that a law should be passed 
penalising the deferred rebate system. That 
opinion is not the outcome of your own ex- 
perience but what you have heard from others? 

A. What I say is if Indians are to be en- 
couraged in shipping business the}' should 
not be called upon to face the rebate system. 
If the rates are cut by rival British companies, 
the Indian companies cannot stand the com- 
petition and they have necessarily to close 
their trade. If a newly started line loses 
much money on account of rate cutting it 
soon becomes insolvent. 

Q. That is natural in business? 

• E. If you wish to revive the fallen trade 
of India, then you must abolish the rebate 
system and prevent rate cutting. 

Q. At any rate you personally suffered no 
hard.ship from the rebate system? 

yl. Personally none. 

Q. lu answer to question 1, you say: the 
national shipping industry of India began to 
decline alter 1810, it further became insigni- 
ficant after 1863. That was about the date 
of the advent of the steamships? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Indians up to that time had taken 
interc.st in shipping matters? 

/I. Yes. 

Q. But when steamships came into being 
they did not pursue their enterprise and go 
on M'ith steamships? 

A. Tl?ey were not able to compete with 
steamships? 

Q. Why not? 

A. The rates were cut. 

Q. The steamship companies were new. 
How could they be cutting rates? 

A. After 1803, Indian ships were abolished. 


You mean steamships cut out wooden 
ships? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I have never been able to understand 
why Indian merchants of enterprise did not 
go in for the steamship business? 

A. Want of combination among Indians 
and also want of State aid. 

Q. Why should they have State aid? 

A. Without State aid they could nob com- 
pete. 

Q. In olden days they were running the 
coastal trade ? 

A. In those days the cost of a steamer was- 
not much. One steamer now costs about 15- 
lakhs. For this amount 15 wooden ships 
could be had in the old days. 

Q. Probably they did not like to risk their 
money ? 

A. Not risk the money, but they were not 
rich enough to buy ships. 

Q. They are rich enough to buy mills and 
earn a profit of 300 per cent, sometimes? 

A. They were not able to compete with 
European vessels. 

Q. When it was started it was quite new- 
Nc doubt they cannot compete advantage- 
ously now because they let go the opportunity. 
Why did they not start side by side with the 
British ships. If they had done so, they 
would have been on the coast now in as 
flourishing a condition as the British ships. 

A. Want of enterprise and absence of Gov- 
ernment help were the sole causes for the 
Indians not taking to the shipping industry 
long ago. 

Q. The British shipping was not protected? 

A. The British shipping had every en- 
couragement from the Government. The 
Government are giving them postal 
contracts. 

Q. That is for services rendered? 

A. The Indians did not know how to build 
ships? 

Q. But they could have bought ships? 

A. The merchants were not so far educated. 
We were in a backward state fifty years ago. 

Q. You advocate the gradual abolition of 
the coasting trade in the hands of non-Indian 
trading agencies? 

A. Yes. But only gradually. Eventually if 
Indians are able to carry on the whole trade, 
then the entire coast may be reserved. 

Q. Do you think the Indian companies will 
be run as efficiently as the British companies? 

A. Not at present. 

Q. In the meantime trade would suffer or 
some money will have to be put up by 
Government? 

- A. Trade will not suffer when the Indians 
are able to take up the trade completely 
in their hands. 


,) 
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Q. My point is that you have at present a 
very efficient agency established on the coast 
that serves the needs of India. You want 
Government to do away with that efficient 
service and substitute for it something un- 
tjied. Don’t you think that might be a very 
dangerous experiment for the country? 

A. I do not mean to do it all at once. 

Q. What are the British ships going to do? 
Are they going to stand by and allow them- 
selves to be maimed, their arms cut off first, 
then their legs and so on? 

A. It will take some years before the Indian 
companies can come to such a state of effi- 
ciency. \ 

Q.^ At any rate you would like an Indian 
shipping industry irrespective of the fact 
whether it is good for India or not. 

A. It is good for any country to have her 
trade in her own hands. 

Q. Every country does not specialise in 
every trade. With Britain, shipping is a 
speciality. 

A. In the beginning foreign ships were not 
allowed. 

Q. That was several hundreds of years ago. 

A. Yes. 

Q. How would you train Indiana to become 
officers? 

A. By having nautical colleges. 

Q. You want this committee to recommend 
that the boys should be sent away to sea in 
a training ship first of all? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then they will know whether they have 
a taste for the sea? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. With 3 or 4 years’ training at sea, they 
get practical training and then they come 
to shore and learn the theory of navigation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which would you prefer first? 

A. The boys must first get a practical train, 
ing. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Is there any chance of 
Vizagapatam being a shipbuilding centre? 

A. It has every chance. 

Q. Have they started a shipbuilding yard? 

A. We have got our old ^ipyards covered 
up. We have no shipyards to build English 
ships. After the harbour scheme is com- 
pleted, we may get a shipyard also. 

Q, So you expect a shipyard after the con- 
struction of the harbour is complete? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How far away is your place from Tatas? 

.4. About 800 miles. 

Q. You recommend the establishment of 
training colleges one at each presidency 
centre ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You think that the coastal trade should 
not .be reserved to Indians until such time 
as they are able to take it over? 

A. No, it should not be restricted till that 
time. 

Q. How do you propose to develop the 
Indian mercantile marine? 

A. By starting shipbuilding companies. 

Q. Where? 

A. In those places in England where they 
can_ build well. If it is possible to build in 
India, then such companies may be formed 
here. 

Q. You propose that English shipbuilders 
should come out here and lay out the yards?’ 
A. Yes. 

Q. Hoav do you propose to create these 
shipyards? 

A. The Government has to support them 
for some time. 

Q. Where do you think the Government 
ought to do it? 

A. In ports like Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. 

Q. How do you suggest the shipping to be 
created? 

A. By lending money at cheap rates of 
interest. 

Q. In the same way as the Imperial Gov- 
ernment lends money to suitable enterprises 
abroad? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you want the Indian Government, 
to do the same in India? 

A. Yes. A portion of the Indian capital 
and a portion of the English capital should 
assist the formation at the start. 

Q. Then you would make it a condition that 
there should not be competition for Indian- 
owned ships? 

A. Yes, for ships built in India or in 
England with Indian capital. 

Q. How would you propose to tide over 
the difficulty? 

A. Government would have to pass certain 
laws. 

Q. We have got to recommend to Govern- 
ment a method of doing this; what would 
you suggest? 

A. Keservation of the coastal trade for 
Indian shipping, exemption of Income-tax on 
profits earned by Indian shipping companies 
and exemption from duty of materials im- 
ported for the purpose of building ships in 
India. * ^ 

Q, Also free competition? 

.4. Without free competition, they cannot 
go on. In the beginning, when new com- 
panies are started, if the old-established com- 
panies compete with them, they cannot . 
succeed. 
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Q. How are you going to prevent the old- 
•established companies from competing with 
-the new ones? 

-■1. Government have to pass certain laws. 

Q. How are you going to do this? You 
•cannot pass a law to prevent eompetition. 

A. T have not thought that out. 

Q. Do you suggest that the existing com- 
panics are to pay 2 per cent, of their net 
profits as bounties for the Indian Mercantile 
Marine? 

. A. Yes, if Government cannot afford to 
assist the Indian companies out of their 
funds. 

Q. That would be in addition to the present 
Income-tax. 

A. I don’t mean that. If you impose a 
duty of 8 annas per ton on foreign shipping, 
that ■would bring in a large sum of money, 
about 60 lahhs annually, which can be used 
for bounties for shipping 'and shipbuilding. 


Q. You mean that the old companies have 
to pay for the new companies being formed? 

A. A tonnage of 8 annas on foreign ship- 
ping is not much to ask the foreign companies 
to contribute. 

_ <3. We are just trying to ascertain the possi- 
bilities of Vizagapatam as a shipbuilding 
centre in view of its being so near to Tata’s 
works. It is much nearer to Tatas than 
Bombay and Madras. 

^1. The present harbour is about 25 square 
miles and it has natural facilities for ship- 
building. We have already spent about 40 
lakhs of rupees in the acquisition of land and 
gardens. We are waiting for more money. 

President. — Q. Are you going to get it from 
Government? 

A. The B. N. Eailway are willing to assist 
us, but they want a guarantee of interest. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 67. 

Mr. L. B. CLARKE, Port Officer, Cochin. 
Written statement, dated the 9th April 1923. 


Q. 4-i. I consider it to be very unlikely 
that a considerable number of youths of a 
class suitable to be officers in the Indian 
Mercantile Marine will be desirous of follow- 
ing the sea as a profession. 

Q. 45. (a) Should a considerable number 
of suitable youths be desirous of becoming 
officers, I consider that Government should 
take active steps to provide for their preli- 
minai’y training to enable them to appear for 
their 2nd Mate’s Certificates. 

(b) Ho. 

(c) Should be left entirely to private 
enterprise. 

Q. 46. Cadets for training should first 
undergo a preliminary course of training in 
a Shore Establishment in India, after passing 
out of this by examination, they should go to 
sea either as apprentices ,or in sea-going 
training ship. 

Q. 47. The preliminary training in the 
Shore Establishment should be carried out in 
India, but the 2nd training as apprentices or 
cadets in a training ship should not be con- 
fined to Indian waters. 

The shore establishment and training ships 
should be suppor'-ed by Government but not 
provided. 

Q. 48. Yes*, only cadets from the Indian 
Shore Establishment should receive assistance 
from Government by the establishing of a 


system of scholarships to boys of exception- 
able ability and who pass the necessary 
examinations. Such scholarships to take the 
form of meeting a portion of the cost of 
premiums required by firms or fees in sea- 
going training ships. 

No more than 2 such scholarships should be 
awarded in 1 year. 

Q. 49. To commence ■with only one Shore 
Establishment. If this proved to be a success 
more could be established. The maintenance 
charges to be met partially by the levy of 
fees and partly by voluntary subscriptions till 
such time as it proved to be a complete 
success, after which they should be met 
wholly by the fees levied. 

Q. 30. Yes, both. 

Q. 51. Yes. If in the Mercantile Marine 
Apprenticeship should be served in steamers 
trading outside of Indian or Asiatic Waters. 

Q. 52. IMost present day British Shipo^wn- 
ers already accept British Apprentices for 
training, generally more than sufficient for 
the future supply of officers. It can only be 
presumed therefore, that Indian boys will 
also be accepted if they care to apply. 

Q. 53. Only a portion of the premiums of 
such boys who obtain scholarships from the 
preliminary Shore Trading Establishment. 

Q. 54. A sea-going training ship for 
apprentices should be supplied but not wholly 
by Government. I consider that to ensure 



public interest and to let her stand a better 
chance of success, she should be supplied 
principally by voluntary subscriptions, say 3 
of the initial cost being mec by Government 
and 2 subscriptions. She should be 

wholly under the control of Government. 
As for her maintenance, an attempt should 
be made to meet the entire cost of this by 
the levy of premiums and by carrying freight 
and Government stores. Should this not be 
sufficient Government should meet the re- 
maining cost to the extent of not more than 
A. Her Head Quarters should be in India, but 
she should trade to all parts of the ivorld, 
including voyages round the Cape of Good 
Hope, Cape Horn, also voyages to Northern 
European, North American, Australian and 
New Zealand Ports. If an Indian IMercantile 
Marine manned entirely by the Indians, is 
be a success, the apprentices who are in the 
future to be the masters and executive offi- 
cers of the vessels comprising this Marine 
must undergo experience in all conditions^ of 
weather and climates. It is only by giving 
them training in all parts of the world that 
such conditions can be experienced. 


In order that apprentices in this training 
ship should turn out to be sound and resource- 
able seamen, I consider that she should be 
a Square-rigged Vessel with auxiliary steam 
or Motor Power. In my opinion the men who 
have had experience in Square-rigged 
Vessels, make more trustworthy and reliable 
masters and Officers than 'those trained 
entirely in Steam Vessels. 

Q. 53. They should be given free food but 
no uniform or clothing allowance. 

Q. 50. Cadets or apprentices should study 
English, Mathematics in all branches general 
knowledge, Navigation and Seamanship. No 
boy should be allowed to go to sea as a cadet 
or apiirentice who has not a thorough know- 
ledge of English. 

Q. 57. I consider that Nautical Academies 
are a necessity, but the supply should be left 
entirelj' to private enterprise. 

Q. 5S. Being left to private enterprise, 
they will adjust themselves as to number and 
will bo located in the Ports where examina- 
tions are held. Government should neither 
provide nor maintain such Acadamies either 
wholly or partially. 


Oral evidence, Madras, the 18th January 1924. 


Piesident . — I would like to assure you that 
if we ask any questions that you uould rather 
leave alone or which you don’t desire to 
answer 50 U are at liberty to do so. 

Q. You are Port Officer at Cochin? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had a long service in India? 

A. I first came out to India in 1887 and 
have been hex'e on and ofi ever since. 

Q. Have you been in the Madras Presi- 
dency for a long time? 

A. I am here from 1906. 

Q. 'With all that experience, as far as 
your knowledge goes, you don’t think that 
j'oung educated Indians are likely to come 
forward to become Officers in the Mercantile 
Marine? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Have you had many people in Cochin 
asking you about prospects for their sons 
or relations of going to sea? 

A. No, not of the class who, I consider, 
would be suitable to be Mercantile Marine 
Officers. 

Q. There has been a great demand from 
people and you agree, I suppose, that young 
Indians should be given facilities for going 
to sea.P 

A. Quite. If they want to go to sea, we 
should give them what facilities we can. 


Q. It has been suggested that we should 
have a training ship on the lines of, saj', the 
Conway or Worcester or Pangbourne; would 
you agree to that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It has also been suggested that, in 
order to ascertain whether these joung men 
have got the aptitude and desire to become 
Mercantile Marine Officers, they -should be 
sent on a sort of world-wide tour. Would 
you agree to that? 

A. I have suggested a similar method in 
my statement, 

Q. Do you think that would be a good and 
practical method of ascertaining whether the 
men would stick to the sea? 

A. I think so; but I do not think that 
Government ought to incur the whole cost of 
training. 

Q. Nearly all educational establishments in 
India like tho Engineer colleges. Arts colleges, 
etc., are run by Government, the buildings 
and instructional staff being provided by them. 
The students pay only 5 per cent, of the total 
expenses of maintaining the institutions in the 
form of fees. Do you consider it would be 
fair to do the same for the sea profession? 

A. It is too big a risk of Government '' 
money. 

Q. You think students ought to pay more? 
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A. I consider tliafc part of the initial cost 
of a training ship should be home by sub- 
sciiption, and the upkeep by fees and freight. 

Q, Do you think we would get subscrip- 
tions? 

A. We can test the willingness of the 
people. 

Q. Do you agree that teaching can only be 
done in the English language? 

A. Certainly; as far as I know, Navigation 
caimot be properly taught in any vernacular, 
Q. Is there a sea-going population in 
Cochin? 

^1. Of a sort. 

Q. Supposing wo get boys trained in a 
training ship and they do well, have you any 
idea as to how they would get employment? 
It is no use training them if they are not likely 
to get employment ?\ 

.1. They should take their chances with the 
lest of the people. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that Gov- 
ernment might reserve the coastal trade of 
India for Indian shipping companies; would 
jou approve of that? 

A. I have left that alone in my statement, 
il/r. Jada Nath Eoy. — Q. You say that edu- 
cated classes are not likely to come forward 
for training to become Mercantile Marine 
Officers? 

A. Yes, as far as my experience goes. 

< 3 . Have you made any enquiries? 

.1. I have not made any special enquiries 
about it; I state that fiom my own expe- 
rience. 

Q. What experience have you about the 
educated classes; do you come into contact 
with them? 

M. I do coma into contact with a fair num- 
ber of them. I have met several Indians in 
my life on shore and at sea. 

Q. We have been told by some witnesses 
that educated classes of Indians have not 
come forward, because there are no facilities 
for their training? 

A. I can’t say. 

Q. The British Companies do not take 
Indian apprentices? 

A. I don’t see why, they should not. 

Q. It is a fact that they do not take them 
at present. 

A. -\s a matter of fact, as far as the British 
Mercantile Marine is concerned, there are far 
too many apprentices for the market. 
There are so many of them trained to be- 
come Jlwcnutile Marine Officers that only 
about a quarter of them could over find a 
living. 

Q. You mean British apprentices? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And so, they do not want to take 
Indian apprentices? 

A. I can’t say; I am not a shipping firm. 
Q. You said that the cost of a training ship 
should be met by subscriptions. Who would 
pay the subscriptions? Do you mean to say 
that ♦those who would be benefited by train- 
ing should subscribe? 

A. Those people who are really interested 
in the Mercantile Marine should pay; it 
would be a very sound way of showing their 
interest. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. — Q. 
You said in reply to a question put to you 
that the class of men who ought to become 
Officers-in the Mercantile Marino won’t come 
forward to get this education? 

A. I did not say quite that. 

Q. You said you did not make definite 
enquiries. Do you think that the class of 
people who would take to the sea, say the 
sailor class, if they are taken in for training 
at the age of 8 or 10 and given proper educa- 
tion, would rise to become good Officers? Are 
they intelligent enough to do that? 

A. I think some of them are very intelli- 
gent. 

Q. If the sailor class of people, the sons 
of the existing sailors, etc., are willing to 
come and work up to the required standard, 
would you prevent them from joining the 
Mercantile Marine? 

A, Certainly not. 

Q. You do not think that intelligence is the 
monopoly of the richer classes? 

A. Decidedly not. 

Q, In reply to Mr. Boy you said that people 
who are interested in this industry should 
come forward to subscribe for it; who, do 
you consider, are interested in this industry? 

A. It is impossible for me to say wbo 
would come forward. 

Q. If the Central Legislature, which is / 
representative of the people, approved of it,/ 
it means that the country is interested in iy 
and the country can pay. Government afte/ 
all are the trustees of the country. I 

A. I thmk you are getting on to politic- 
Q. You have given your opinion and sol 
have to draw the answer from you; if /he 
country as a whole feels interested, caiythe 
country pay? 

A, I don’t think so. / 

Q. Then you ought not to make tfy state- 
ment that those who are interested should 
pay. / 

A. You can put it this way; thos^ who are 
most intorested should subscrih^- / 

Q. How are you to find ij^out? 

A. By propaganda ; send round a subscrip- 
tion list. / 

' 2 S 
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Q. In that case, those who pay should be 
considered as interested and it is not the 
case that thos^ who are interested pay. 

A. They need not pay unless they like. 

Q. Your idea is that part of the cost of the 
training ship should be met by Government 
and part by private subscription? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The President drew your attention to 
the fact that Engineering and other Technical 
Colleges are maintained by Government? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Shipping is also a branch of Technical 
education; is there any special reason why 
Government should not provide a training 
ship? 

A. I think it is too big a risk. 

Q.,To the taxpayer? 

A. If you build a large Government College 
on shore, you can be practically certain that 
that College would stand there for years and 
years. You can take the life of a ship at 
the most to be 30 years, while there is also 
the possibility that she may not live for more 
than 2 or 3 months. 

Q. But the country would be developed 
and a larger number of people would come 
forward to find the money? 

A. We hope so. 

Q. Don’t you think that the first ship 
should be provided by Government as an 
experimental measure? 

A. Personally I am against it. 

Q. In reply to Mr. Koy, you said that the 
companies that have made money out of 
freights have not been approached with such 
a request; do you think they would pay part 
of the expenses? 

A. Try them; my idea is that they should 
subscribe. 

Q. Regarding employment, you said that 
young men should take their chance with 
others; that would mean employment in 
jinglish, foreign or Indian ships? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There are very few Indian shipping 
cor^panies and unless English shipping corn- 
pad es would take them, they would practi- 
cally be stranded and we would have discon- 
tentel Navigation officers and discontented 
Marine Engineers. 

A. "Wo have thousands and thousands of 
unemploje3. master mariners in England. 

Q. If no provision is made, theao men will 
probably becune discontented and money 
would have been uselessly spent. Is it advis- 
able that we shoold make it a condition for 
coastal traffic that some men should be taken 


upj if they have sufficient training and are 
quite fit, by the shipping companies? 

I do not see how it could possibly be 
managed. I think you are getting a little bit 
beyond my province. 

Sir^ John Biles. — Q. Have you got a ship- 
building yard at Cochin? 

/I. No. A ship was built there some while 
ago of about 300 tons ; she is a wooden 
vessel. ' 

Q. Was she a wooden teak-built steamer 
with motor engine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen her? 

A. Yes, she is lying in Cochin still un- 
finished. 

Q. Do you think she is a good ship? 

A. She looks to me to be a well-built ship. 

Q. She was built by the local carpenters? 

A. Yes, under the supervision of Emropeans. 

Q. Are there many of them in Cochin? 

A. There must be some of them. 

Q. Do you think sailors can turn their 
hands to carpentry? 

A. A good sailor man can turn his hand 
to anytliing. The men who built the steamer 
are not sailor men. 

Q. They are people who live by shipbuild- 
ing? 

A. I don’t think they do in Cochin. You 
get more of the ship-building men on the 
East coast. This ship was built by a firm 
called George Brunton and Sons. In years 
gone by, there used to be a lot of ship- 
building in Cochin; tradition has it that 
some Avere wooden men-of-war. 

Q. How long ago was that? 

A. In the days of old wooden ships; about 
60 or TO years ago. 

Q. Do you think that Cochin may be 
developed into a ship-building centre? 

A. It might. 

Q. Do you think it is a good port? 

A. It is an excellent port, if you can get 
through the bar. 

Q. Is much trade done in Cochin? 

A. Y'es, a fair amount. 

Q.. Does it come from steamers? 

A. Yes. . 

Q.- Is much done by small wood sailing 
ships? 

A. Yes; they come from Bombay, Karachi, 
Colombo, etc., some come from Zanzibar and 
the Nicobars. 

Q. Dooa it come from the Persian Gulf? - 

A. Occasionally, yes. 
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Q. Do you think that the wood shipbuild- 
ing industry is in need of State aid? 

A. I have left that alone in my statement. 

Q. You do not want to answer the question? 

A. I will answer it if you want me to; I 
do not think it is in need of State aid. 

Q. Do you see any new wood ship-build- 
ing? 

A. Not now. 

Q. Are there more wood ships than the 
trade requires? 

A. Apparently; when I was in Cocanada I 
found quite a large number of wood ships 
laid up doing nothing. 

Q. You do not think that the present condi- 
tion is such that State aid is necessary? 

.1. Unless they go in for building wooden 
ships with motor engines,^ the ordinary 
wooden built sailing vessels cannot compete 
with steamers. 

Q. Do jou think a wood-built steamer can 
compote against a steel-built steamer? 

A, I do not see why she should not. 

The Hon'blc Mr. Lalubhai Sainalclas. — Q. 
Either with steam engines or with auxiliary 
engines? * 

A. With any of these. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. I think the wood-ship 
is heavier than the steel-ship and therefore 
could not carry as much. What is the nature 
of the cargo that wood-ships generally carry 
oil coastal ti-affic. Is it dead weight cargo? 

A. I should call it a sort of medium be- 
tween dead and light. 

Q. If it is light enough, the dead weight 
wouldn’t matter. In other cases wood ships 
might compete with steel. 

A. Yes; they last longer as a rule; wood 
ships which are 60 or 70 years old are still 
sailing to-day. 

Q. You mean those built out hero? 

A. Some of them were built out here. I 
know of one sailing ship in Cocanada which 
rau-st bo 50 years old; she is still going strong. 

Q. You are rather in favour of encouraging 
wood shipbuilding on the coastal trade as an 
economic measure? 

A. I think so; small crafts of 300 to 500 
tons or oven up to 800 tons might be en- 
couraged. ^ 

Q. You think there is a future for small 
crafts ? 

, A. Yes, provided they are power-driven. 

Q. You suggest that voluntary subscrip- 
tions or aids should be given for teaching 
Colleges? 

A. Yes. ’ ' , 


Q. Supposing in the appeal for voluntary 
aid, there was not an adequate response, 
would you advise Government to find the 
money? 

A. I have stated in my statement that one- 
third of the initial cost should be met by 
Government, and two-thirds by subscription. 
To ensure the success of the scheme, it is 
advisable that at least two-thirds of the initial 
cost should be met by voluntary subscription, 
and when this is done, the remaining one- 
third might be met by Government. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Supposing you failed 
to get 5) is it up to the Government to supply 
the rest if they think it a sound idea? 

A. I will adhere to the proportion of i 
and y. Though I consider that if we cannot 
get more by subscription, I would not mind 
Government going up to even half if 
necessary. ' 

Q. You think most of the money ought to 
be found? 

A. Yes. 

Sir Arthur Froom. — Q. How many yearn 
were you at sea? 

.4. For about 20 years. 

Q. As an officer, , were you in charge of 
lascars? 

A. Yes. I was in charge of lascars both 
as an officer and in command. 

Q. Given facilities for education,'' do you 
consider the younger lascars might be trained 
to become officers? 

A. By the time the lascars come to sea, 
they are rather too old to learn anything. 
You must get them at an earlier age. They 
do not go to sea as a rule until they are about 
IG or 17. We occasionally get boys of 10 
or 12 years of age on board a ship. The boys 
are very smart indeed. 

Q. Did you find the lascars Satisfactory as 
seamen or as crews of a ship? 

A. I found nothing to complain of at all. 

Q. About training, you are of opinion thal 
Government ought not to risk their money/ 
even as an o.xperiment until it proves sue-/ 
cossful? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing Government announces tmt 
they will provide a training ship if a suffici/ut 
number of applications are forthcoming with 
some sort of guarantee that'^ they are not jnere 
idle applications, do you think the Government 
would bo justified in doing so? 

' /I. I tbink it would bo risky even if there 
are enough applications. My reason is this. 
Several people think that they would like the 
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aea. They try for a year or six months and 
then they get tired of it. The original 
Intention of every boy is to go to sea and 
stay there all his life but after they have 
had som’e experience they change their minds. 
The sea is a monotonous profession. I am 
quite certain that when I had been at sea for 
6 months if I had been given a decent job 
on shore, I would have accepted it rather 
than stay at sea. 

Q. We have been told in other ports of 
India that given facilities a great number of 
Indian lads will come forward to be trained 
as officers. The difficulty of this committee 
is to test the accuracy of that statement, 
whether it would really come to pass? 

A. The Government should not throw away 
the money in supplying a training ship until 
they know for certain that these applicants 
who come forward are really willing to be- 
come sailors. To become a sailor they have 
got to endure tremendous hardships. 

Q. To make this test, you do not think 
Government ought to pay? 

A. It ought to be met principally by volun- 
tary subscifiption. After all it is a matter of 
chaiity. 

Q. In reply to Sir John Biles, you advoca- 
ted encouraging the building of small wooden 
ships? 

A. There, as I already pointed out, I was 
speaking on a thing which I did not know 
much about. I do not know much about the 
coastal trade. 

Q. Don’t you think that the bigger steel 
ships have great advantages over small ships? 

A. They have got several advantages deci- 
dedly. 

Q. Don't you think it a more economical 
proposition for one ship to get away with 3 
or 4 thousand tons of cargo than to have ten 
ships carrying 300 tons of cargo each. 

A. Yes, it is. My idea in advocating 
small craft was that they should trade with 
the coast ports where the larger steamers 
cannot go in exactly the same way as small 
wooden vessels go to little ports and take 
■jargo to other ports. That can be done by 
imall vessels, no matter whether they are 
vooden or steel. These small vessels are 
very handy. 

Q. You do not think small vessels have to 
.charge higher freights to make them pay? 

A. I suppose they would demand higher 
flights. But the small power driven vessels 
can make up the freight because they expect 
to give more frequent service. 


Q. Would you like the committee to form 
the opinion from your statement that you 
recognise that it is not the desire on the 
part of Indians to go to sea but that they 
should be given a trial? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is only a question of means. Most 
witnesses want the Government to pay. 

A. I do no’t agree with them. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Lalubhai Sa77ialdaa. — Q. 
You said a boat was being built at Cochin, 
What is its size.^ 

A. The gross register will 'be about 30C 
tons and its carrying capacity would probablj 
be about 600 tons. 

Q. Who built it and who are the owners? 

A. The vessel was built by Messrs. George 
Brunton and Sons. 

Q. Is that the same boat as was purchased 
by the India and the Colonial company? 

A. That is the same boat. 

Q. You think for small ports wooden boats 
with propelling power may be a cheaper 
proposition than larger boats? 

A. That is a proposition that can be con- 
sidered with advantage. 

Q. Can you give us any idea as to the 
comparative cost of a small wooden boat and 
a small 'steel boat? 

A. I am afraid I cannot give you that in- 
formation. 

Q. You think this proposal is a feasible 
one and can be considered in the interests oi 
the small ports? 

_.4. Most decidedly it can be considered. 
In fact there is a company, whose name 3 
forget, which is now miming from Bomba;^ 
down to the coast ports as far as Aleppey and 
sometimes to Cochin harbour. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. What Sir Arthm 
Froom said was a well accepted proposition 
namely that a larger ship is more economi 
cal in carrying than the smaller ship. Bu 
the fundamental assumption in that is tha 
you can get a sufficient amount of cargo t( 
fill the larger ship. If you run it half full 
obviously it cannot be so economical. Th( 
question that I want to ask you is this. Thi 
ports that you have in your mind, are the; 
of such a nature that they could not suppl; 
enough cargo for ships larger than 200 or 30 
tons? 

A. That is the idea. 

Q. Because they cannot find more carg 
they cannot employ., larger ships? 

A. Yes, that was what I had in my mine 

President. — ^Tliank you very much- 
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Witness No. 68. 

DIWAN of Travancore State. 

Written statement, dated the 22nd September 1923. 


Advertfng to your letter Ref. on 0. No. P. 
522, dated the 22nd March 1923, enclosing 14 
lopies of the questionnaire issued by the 
.ndian Mercantile Marine Committee, for 
v^ritten replies, if any, and wishing to have 
)he views of my Government on the general 
luestions involved, I have the honour to 
inclose written replies of my Chief Engineer 
ind of my Principal Port Officer to the 
luestionnaire and to state that in view of 
;lie absence of indigenous shipping enter- 
prise in Travancore, at pi’esent, my Govern- 
nent is unable to offer any detailed sugges- 
;ions based on actual experience. All that 
;t can offer is very brief expression of its 
?iews on the general aspects of the matter. 

2. Shipping and shipbuilding industries 
ire in great need of encouragement in 
India and under existing conditions State 
lid appears to be absolutely necessary to 
promote the satisfactory development of 
both these industries in this country. The 
supersession by steam vessels of the old 
wooden ships (in the navigation of which 
[ndians were once greatly famous), the com- 
parative poverty of the Indian people and 
;he policy of non-interference hitherto pur- 
sued by the Indian Government in the 
natter of tariff as well as trade competition 
ixplain the almost complete extinction of 
3oth these industries in the land. Without' 
State aid and State encouragement it would 
30 impossible to restore to this country the 
josition she once held among the seafaring 
rations of the world. 

3. Our first attempt should be the bring- 
ng into existence of an Indian Mercantile 
darine manned by Indians and trading be- 
iWeen Indian ports and between India and 
)orts abroad. In view of the paucity in ^ 
!ndia of steel and the abundance of India’s 
orest resources. Government subsidies and 
lounties may be directed, to the encourage- 
aent of building ships mainly composed of 


wood. Such ships are, it is believed, not 
unsuitable for coastal traffic or for carry- 
ing goods from Indian ports to foreign ports 
not removed by great distances. 

State help and initiative are again neces- 
sary for giving the Indian youth the train- 
ing and the equipment necessary for 
occupying not merely the lower positions 
but also the higher appointments of direc- 
tion and engineering in the Indian Marine. 
This would mean the granting of bounties 
and subsidies to vessels to be built by the 
people of this country and other direct and 
indirect help to the Indian Mercantile 
Marine and the establishment of one of 
more Governmental Dockyards and nautical 
colleges at important ports and the main- 
tenance of one or more training ships for 
the proper training of the Indian youth for 
a sea-faring life. 

5. All this work has necessarily to be done 
by the Government in the first instance and 
time alone can show when and how far the 
burden of such work could be transferred to 
private shoulders. When a powerful Indian 
Mercantile Marine springs up, it wiU be 
time to consider whether navigation boun- 
ties should be reduced gradually in an in- 
creasing measure or should cease altogether. 
A certain percentage, however small, of a 
main source of central revenue, preferably 
customs, will have to be earmarked, as in the 
United States, for the express purpose of 
encouraging Indian shipbuilding and ship- 
ping industries. 

6. Legislation will have to be called into 
requisition for regulating bounties and 
subsidies and for preventing unscrupulous 
competition and unfair rate cutting with a 
view to kill nascent indigenous shipping 
enterprise. The latter object is sought to be 
achieved by the Bill recently introduced in 
the Legislative Assembly by Mr. T. V. 
Seshagiri Aiyar. 


Witness No. 69. 

The Chief Engineer, Travancore State. 

f 

Written statement, dated the 22na September 1923. 

Q 1 There is no shipping industry in are apparently several obstacles that have 

rravancore or India worth the name. There to be overcome. The present condition of 
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lhe> industry is therefore unsatisfactory and 
deplorable and the matter deserves to he set 
right. 

Q. 2. The foreign trade is in the hands of 
the enterprising and dominant European 
merchants. The export and import agencies 
are also almost foreign. Indian shipping 
Companies if formed will not_ be able to 
overcome the foreign competition unless 
subsidised by Government. _ 

Q. 3. Without State aid nothing can 
under the present conditions remove or 
mitigate the existing obstacles. 

Q. 4. State aid not merely monetary such 
as subsidies, but also encouragement by way 
of getting a portion of the State imports 
carried by Indian Companies, is absolutely 
neicessary if any portion of the carrying 
trade is to pass into Indian hands. 

Q. 5. This has been answered in Question 
4. 

Q. 6. Such legislation as may be necessary 
to obtain power to' make bounties would of 
course be necessary. The legislation should 
however be liberal and not have the effect of 
hampering enterprises of the bind by laying 
down elaborate conditions and limitations. 
What is. wanted is a sympathetic, hearty, 
sincere and liberal treatment at the hands 
I of the powers that be. 

Q. 7. Yes. 

Q. 13. No. As there is practically no 
shipbuilding industry now in India, I would 
grant the bounty from the date the ship 
or vessel is entered on the Indian Register. 
This rule should be reconsidered after three 
•years. 

Q. 14. Yes — after 5 to 10 years. 

Q. 15. Yes. 

Q. 16. No — not until Indian apprentices 
are trained and are able to man the vessel. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. IS. I would favour a reservation policy. 
Care should be taken tc see that vessels 
belonging to countries advanced in ship- 
ping industry which are already engaged 
on coastal service do not lower their freight 
below a certain minimum which minimum 
should be fixed siich that the young Indian 
shipping industry may have a chance of 
thriving. Foreign new-comers should not 
be encouraged or allowed. Foreign vessels 
in the coasting trade should be required to 
employ a certain percentage of Indians in 
each of the 'various branches of the ship 
when qualified Indians are available for 
service. 

$ 

Q. 10. The above policy would benefit the 
Indian shipping industry. 

Q. 20. Quito so. 


Q. 22. Both, but Government dockyards 
must be established and developed till a 
reasonable number of private shipyards come 
into existence. 

Q. 23. My information is that there is 
practically no Indian shipbuilding and 
Marine Engine construction industry 
in India now except on a very small scale 
for small steam or motor launches that ply 
in rivers and backwaters. 

Q. 24. This is due to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the Indian shipping industry. 

Q. 25. I cannot conceive of any except 
State aid and encouragement. 

Q. 26. Yes. 

Q. 27. Construction bounties, supply of 
raw materials on favourable' terms, conces- 
sion in the matter of import of articles which 
are at present not available in India are 
some of the facilities that may be given. 

Q. 28. Legislation in, so far as may be 
necessary to take power to give effect to the 
above facilities will be required. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. SO. No. 

Q. 31. The system .adopted in Japan may 
be followed. 

Q. 32. Tile Japan system is suggested for 
adoption. 

Q. 33. The object being to develop in 
India, shipbuilding and articles, parts or 
machinery required therefor, I would simply 
say that suitable articles available in India 
should of course be, exclusively used. In 
regard to the rest, articles of foreign manu- 
facture may be obtained with the sanction of 
Government who should take steps to see that 
these latter are also produced in India soon. 

Q. 34. I would recommend special conces- 
sion in tariff in regard to' all machinery 
imported to India and which are not made 
in India. 

Q. 36. The situation is not so bad as in 
the case of the steel vessels but stiU not 
quite satisfactory. 

Q. 37. Same as answer to No. 24. 

Q. 38 to Ji2. Same as answer to 25 to 29. 

Q. 4i. Yes. 

Q. 45. {a) Yes. (6) Yes. (c) Yes, the 
former. 

Q. 47. It should be carried out in India 
and the training ship or establishment should 
be provided by Government. 

Q. 48. "WTiatever be the method it should 
be attractive and must induce intelligent 
young men of high class to join for such 
training. 

Q. 57. Yes. 

0. 58. Four : Karachi, Bombay, kiadras 
and Calcutta. They must be maintained by 
Government supplemented by fees. 
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Q. 59. Yes. 

Q. 60, (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) Yes; former. 

Q. 64. The present arrangement is quite 
inadequate. I would propose two training 
ships of the combined type. 

Q. p5. Yes, till facilities exist in India. 
But it is of great importance that the provi- 
sion of facilities_ is nob delayed any further. 
The want of faioilities in India has been one 
of the important reasons why a larger num- 
ber. of youths have not been going in for 
training. 


Q. 66. I would not propose any change 
at present, except saying that, when all 
things are equal, steamers owned by Indians 
should he preferred for the mail contracts. 

Q.' 67. A certain number of Indian officers 
and men must he employed in the ships 
carrjnng the Indian mails. 

Q. 68. Consideration of fairness and 
economy. 

Q. 69. The course adopted hy the United 
States may be adopted, making such changes 
in it as the conditions of India require. 


Witness No. 70. 

Principal Port Officer, Travancore State. 


I Written statement, dated 

1 Q. 1. Unsatisfactory. 

Q. 2. Wmb of interest by the people, 
generally, in shipping enterprise. 

Q. 3. Prevention of company promoters, 
of a certain class, from floating shipping 
companies. Indian steamship companies 
such as the Bombay Persian Steam Navi- 
gation Co., Shepherds Steamship Co., and 
Hajee Kassims have done very well in the 
past and should continae to do so in future. 

Q. 4- Yes. 

Q. 5. Construction bounty for vessels built 
under proper survey. 

Q. 6. Vide 3. 

Q. 7. (a) Yes. (b) (c) No. 

Q. S. Yes. To routes requiring vessels to 
call with the object of stimulating trade, or 
to unprofitable routes which would guarantee 
vessels against monetary loss by calling at 
particular ports. 

Q. 9. Yes. Tonnage limit to be decided 
by experts. ’ 

Q. 10. Must be considered by experts. 

Q. 11. Yes, must be considered with refer- 
ence to class of ships with reference to 7 (a). 

Q. 12. After 15 years. 

Q. 13. No. 

Q. 14. No. 

Q. 15. No. Except Indian Registered 
vessels. 

Q. 16. (a) Yes, (b) No. 

Q. 17. No. Except to foreigners. 

Q. 18. Coasting tirade should be reserved 
to British and Indian registered vessels. 

Q. 19. It would have the eflEect of prevent- 
ing foreian otvned vessels benefiting as 
against British and Indian owned vessels. 

Q. 20. Indian registered vessels should 
carry Indian apprentices. 

Q. 21. Depends upon the particular trade 
for which the vessels are required. 


the 22nd September 1923. 

Q. 22. Should be built entirely in private 
yards. 

' Q. 23 to 25. No opinion to offer. 

Q. 36. Unsatisfactory. 

Q. 37. Unsatisfactory methods of construc- 
tion, and limited demand for wooden ships. 

Q. 38. Vessels above certain tonnage to be 
built according to standard plans and under 
survey to obtain registry. 

Q. 39. State aid desirable. 

Q. 40. Standard plans to be provided free 
of charge. 

Q. 41. No. 

Q. 42. Yes. To vessels built under 
standard or approval plans and under 
survey. 

Q. 43. Yes. Vessels built according to 
approved plans under survey, as required by 
.“Lloyds.” 

Q. 44. No. A fair number from certain 
parts of India such as Kathiawar and Cutch 
and the S. E. of India might wish to follow a 
seafaring career. 

Q. 46. Should undergo a preliminary 
course of instruction in a training ship or 
training establishment on shore. 

Q.-47. Should be carried out in India and 
the training ship or establishment provided 
by Government. 

Q. 43. Government should assist by estab- 
lishing a system of si.holarships. Payment 
of training ship fees. 

Q. 49 . One would be sufficient. Mainten- 
ance charges should be met by Government. 

Q. 50. Training ship. 

Q. 51. Preferably sea-going training sliip, 
also as apprenticeship in steamers of the 
Mercantile Marine. 

Q. 52. They would not object to the right 
sort, i.e., boys not above work. 

I 

I 
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Q. 53. No portion of it.- 

Q. 5Jt. Do not recommend it. 

Q. 55. Free food. Supply their own 
/?lothing. 

Q. 56. None beyond the “ Conway ” or 
“ Worcester ” course. 

Q. 57. Yes. 

Q. 58. One probably in Bombay. Should 
be provided by and partially maintained by 
Government. 

Q. 59. Yes. 


Q. 60. No. Desirable men can always find 
employment as junior Engineers and work 
their way up. 

Q. 61. None. 

<3. 62. Yes. 

Q. 63. There are none to my knowledge. 
Q 61t and 65. No opinion to offer. 

Q. 66. Yes. 

Q. 68. None. 

Q. 60. None. 

Q. 70. No opinion to offer. 


Oral evidence of Mr. C. V. CHANDRASEKHARA, M.A. (Oxon.), representing the Travancore 


State, examined at Madras 

President . — should like to assure you 
that we do not want you to answer any ques- 
tions which you consider objectionable or 
about matters which you do not understand. 

Q. You are representing the Diwan of 
Tranvaucore ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything to do with shipping 
yourself 

A. No. I am a professor of History and , 
Economics in the Trivandrum college. I 
know something about the general economics ’ 
of shipping. 

Q. You have made a study of the subject? 

A. I have made a particular study of it 
in connection with this committee. The 
Government sent me the necessary papers 
and asked me to study the question which I 
did accordingly. 

Q. You consider State aid is necessary as 
an economic solution ? 

A. The Travancore Government feels that 
the reservation of the coastal trade is the 
most important thing. 

Q. How can the coastal trade be reserved? 

A. Some kind of legislation was necessai-y 
so that the coastal trade could be complete- 
ly-reserved for Indian owned ships within 
ten years. 

Q, Is Trivandrum the most important port 
in your state? 

A. No. Aleppey is the most important 
port. 

Q. Do you think that young educated 
Indians in the Travancore state will come 
forward to be trained as officers ? 

A. In the whole of South India we find 
the best materials in Travancore. The Nairs 
and the Christians will be forthcoming in 
large numbers. 

Q. You have not thought out any scheme 
for the reservation of the coastal trade? 

' A. ThpTravancore Government was aware 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Seshagiri 


on the 21st January 1924. 

Ayyar in the Legislative Assembly, and they 
thought that five years were too short a 
period for complete reservation. The Tra- 
vancore Government think it would take 
about ten years to effect the complete reser- 
vation of the coastal trade. 

Jadit, Nath Boy. — Q. In reply to ques- 
tion 3, the Principal Port Officer, Travancore, 
states : Prevention of company promoters, of 
a certain class from floating shipping com- 
panies. What does he mean by that? 

A. That is the port officer’s reply. He 
meant that certain companies started by 
lawyers who knew nothing about shipping 
and who entered into it as a speculative 
enterprise burnt their fingers badly. Some 
companies started in South India broke 
down mainly -j^ecause the initiators were 
men who knew nothing about shipping. 

Q. Further on in reply to the same ques- 
tion, the Port Officer says : Indian steam- 
ship companies such as the Bombay Persian 
Steam Navigation Co., Sheppards Steam- 
ship Co., and Hajee Kassims have done very 
well in the past and should continue to do 
so in future. Is your state of the same 
opinion ? . 

,4. That is the opinion of the Port Officer? 

Q. Does your Port Officer hold views 
different from that of the Government? 

A. The Port Officer is a European, 
Captain Leverett by name. His views differ 
from that of the Travancore Government. 

Q. You say that the coastal trade should 
be reserved to British and Indian registered 
vessels.. Is this the opinion of your Govern- 
ment? 

A. The opinion of the Travancore Govern- 
ment is that the coastal trade should- be 
reserved to Indian vessels. My Government 
want to make an important point of that, 
because they feel that bounties and subsidies 
will not do unless the coastal trade also is 
reserved. ' 
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Q. Until the Indian companies are protect- 
ed from competition of the existing well 
established British companieSj they cannot 
succeed ? 

A. Yes, that is the idea. 

Q. About training, the Port Officer says: 
No. Is that also the opinion of your Govern- 
ment ? 

A. That is not the view of the Travancore 
Government. The questionnaire was sent to 
a number of heads of departments in the 
^State. The Chief Engineer and the Port 
officer submitted separate replies. The 
Travancore Government after considering 
all the replies sent their views in a separate 
memorandum. 

Q. You think that Indian youths will come 
forward for training if facilities are given? 

.4. In Travancore, during the war, the 
recruiting figures uere striking. Nairs and 
Christians who are not bound by caste 
traditions will be more readily forthcoming. 
Specially, the Nairs who are an adven- 
turous class. 

Q. Is your Government prepared to con- 
tribute its share to any proposal for giving 
bounties and subsidies? 

A. If all the Native States as a whole are 
approached and if any arrangement is pro- 
posed, then my Government will gladly fall 
into line with other Native States in the 
matter. 

Q. You think that the deferred rebate 
system should be abolished? 

A. Yes. Our Government feel that the 
essential preliminaries for the development 
of an Indian mercantile marine are : reser- 
vation of the coastal trade, legislation 
against the deferred rebate system and fix- 
ing of maximum and minimum rates. 

The Son' hie Mr. Zaluhhai Samaldas . — 
Q. You represent the views of the Travan- 
core State? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Maj' I know your status in the State? 

A. I am a Professor of History and 
Economics in the Maharaja’s college, 
Trivandrum. 

Q. As a Professor of Economics, do you 
hold views different from that of your 
Government? 

A. To some extent. 

Q. You just now stated in reply to Mr. 
Roy, that the Indian States ma,y contribute 
towards the expenses of a training ship and 
for the development of the Indian mercantile 
marine? You meant only those states that 
have a coastal line? 

A. It is only those states that stand to 
gain by this arrangement that would have 
to contribute. 


Q. Are they likely to claim any portion 
of the customs? 

A, I am afraid I cannot tell you about 
this. I have no instructions in the matter. 

Q. In reply to the President, 3 ’ou said, 
your State was in favour of the leservation 
of the coastal trade. Does your Government 
realise the difficulties involved in the reserva- 
tion? 

A. I think these difficulties have to be 
faced. 

Q. Can you give us any definite scheme 
about the reservation of the coastal trade? 

A. I am afraid I have no independent 
scheme of my own. 

Q. You would leave it to the experts? 

A. Yes . ' With regard to the development 
of the minor ports, I find from the Fiscal 
Commission’s report that there is a great 
deal of disparity between rates charged for 
shipping goods from one Indian port to 
another in comparison with the rates charg- 
ed for goods shipped to foreign ports. 

Q. Can you prove that? We have merely 
heard vague statements that the rates from 
one Indian port to another is proportionately 
much more than to continental ports? 

A. I felt the difficulty myself and there- 
fore I took some trouble to collect some 
figures. The transport charges for cotton 
from Madras to Liverpool is Rs. 9 per bale 
of 400 lbs., whereas the charges from Madras 
to Ahmedabad via Bombay are Rs. 11-8-0. 

Q. That includes the railway freight from 
Bombay to Ahmedabad? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The charge was also laid against rail- 
ways that they were giving more facilities 
to imports than to local industries. Can you 
prove that charge against shipping? We 
have been told by some representatives of 
the existing shipping companies that they 
will render all the assistance necessary for 
the country and that there is no necessity 
for a separate mercantile marine. If you 
can prove that they are penalising at the 
expense of the foreign trade, then it will 
be something worth having? 

A. The figures that I have worked out 
show that the freight between Indian ports 
is much more than that between Indian ports 
and foreign ports. , 

Q. Your State is in favour of both cons- 
truction bounty and navigation bounty? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was suggested that when the deferred 
rebate system was declared illegal, when 
the costal trade was reserved and when the 
rates were fixed, there would be no necessity 



for navigation or construction bounties. 
Have you any views on the subject? 

A. That we can decide as we go along. 
But in the beginning at least navigation 
bounties would be necessary. 

Q. Even with these three legislative 
measures that you recommend? 

/i. I think so. 

Q. You think these bounties can bo done 
away with as soon as possible? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any wooden shipping at 
Aleppey? 

A. Not to a large extent. The Travan- 
core State encouraged wooden shipping 
during the war by giving concessions in 
timber. Two ships were actually built when 
there was a boom in freight. But soon the 
armistice was (concluded and so there was 
not mixch chance for the wooden ships. 

Q. Did you construct any ships with pro- 
pelling machinery? 

.4. No. 

Q. Is Alepixey a big iiort? 

.4. A fairly big port. 

Q. Have you any direct trade? 

A. The Clan Line and the Ellermau Lino 
steamers call there and tliero are several 
big firms, like the Harrison and Crossfields. 

Q, You said that there is disparity of 
freight between Indian ports and Foreign 
ports, is that disparity found in your coastal^ 
ports? 

A. I went to Aleppey and Quilon. Uiad 
a talk with a good mimber of shippers there, 
one of the English companies complained 
that the agents for the steamers wore them- 
selves shippers and that they discriminated 
against other English shippers in the matter 
of space. 

Q. It is not a racial question at all? 

A. It is only a question of rival economic 
interest. The agent for the Scindia steam 
navigation (company told me that the 
European shippers discriminated against 
their, steamers. He gave me as an instance 
that a particular European company had 
1,517 bundles of coir ready for shipment. 
Though the Scindia offered to take it imme- 
diately, yet the European company waited 
for the arrival of the B. I. steamer in order 
to send the goods by their steamers. 

Q. You say that the Hairs and the 
Christians will come forward to be trained 
as officers? "We have been told that even 
high class Hindus will comp forward? 

A. The Nairs^ are not orthodox in these 
matters. The Hairs are the high class Hin- 
dus in the State and the Brahmans form a 
small minority. 


Q. Your experience is confined to the local 
population? 

-4. Yes. 

Q. Have you any Engineering College in 
Travancore ? 

.4. No. 

Q. Have you any idea of starting a Uni- 
versity at Travancore on the lines of the 
Mysore University with an Engineering 
College ? 

A, AVo have appointed a Committee on 
the subject, which is drafting a Report. 

Q. If a. University is started, would they 
consider having a class for Marino 
Engineering? 

A. Yes. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. Do you know of any 
wood ships of considerable size xvhich have 
been built in India in recent years? 

.4. I have heard of rvood ships built in 
India, but I do not know any details about 
them. 

Q. Do you recommend the building of 
wood, ships for India? 

.4. Yes. 

Q, Do you know whore they can be 
built? Are there any wood ship-builders 
in India? 

.4. Government wanted to encourage 
wooden ship-building even xvliilo it does not 
exist at present; but they were not aware 
that wooden ships cannot compote under 
modern conditions successfully with steel 
ships. 

Q. You say that they were not aware 
that they could not compote? 

.4. Tho.v were not aware of the fact when 
tbe 3 ' furnished the reply to this Committeo. 
If it is an established fact that wooden 
ships cannot compete with steel ships, they 
would go in for steel ship-building and 
construction bounties for steel ship-build- 
ing. 

Q.'You cannot help us in the matter of 
saying whether wood ships can be ^built or 
w’hether they would be economical for 
India? 

A. As a matter of fact my information 
on wooden ships is based on an Article 
which appeared in the Journal, of Indian 
Industries and Labour, a Government of 
India publication, in which Lieutenant-Com- 
mander M’^illiains put forward certain sug- 
gestions with regard to wood ships. 
Indians continue to build wood ships, 
especiall.v where timber is largely available 
and if proper directions are given by 
Government, wooden ships might stiU be 
able to compete. 
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Q, You do not know any more tliau what 
the writer of that Article says? 

A. I don’t know much about wood ships. 

Q. Are there any ports that you know of 
on tlio West coast that are not supplied 
with shipping now, whore small wooden 
ships would be ahle to earn a living? 

A. There ax'e a number of ports which 
used to be historically important on the 
West coast; they have now gone out of use. 
These ports are situated between Trivan- 
drum and Quilon and Quilon and Aleppey. 

Q. Are they not inside ports, back- 
waters ? 

A. The steamers call at Quilon and 
Aleppey. 

Q. What are the ports where steamers do 
not call which you think could profitably be 
employed by wood ships? 

.1. 1 couldn’t tell you the names. 

Q. Are Ahere any? 

.4. There are some. 

Q. Can you send us a list of the names? 

.1. Yes. 

Q. Did you write the statement you have 
presented to the Committee yourself? 

A. No. I supplied some of the points on 
which tlio reply was based; the Government 
had the Port Officer’s and the Chief 
Engineer’s reply and other information 
before them. 

Q. In paragr,aph 6 of your statement you 
say that “ legislation will havo to bo called 
into requisition for regulating bounties and 
subsidies and for preventing unscrupulous 
competition and unfair rate-cutting with 
a view to kill nascent indigenous shipping 
enterprise.” Do you know of any cases 
where xinscrupulous competition and unfair 
rate-cutting have killed nascent indigenous 
shipping enterprise? 

A. Yes; the Swadeshi Steam Navigation 
Company which was started some years ago 
is an instance. 

Q. Was it unscrupulous competition that 
killed this company? 

A. They said the worst about it; it was 
said that the B. I. at one period of its com- 
, petition with this company carried passen- 
gers free. 

Q. You think that is unscrupulous com- 
petition and unfair rate-cutting? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Or, is it merely a figure of speech? 

A. No. 

Sir Arthur Frooni. — Q. Who is the Prin- 
cipal Port Officer, 'Travancore? 

.4. Captain Leverett. 

(?. Is ho an Englishman? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who is the Chief Engineer, Travan- 
coro? 


A. One Mr. K. V. Natesa Iyer, a 
Madrassi. 

Q. The statements of these two gentle- 
men do not agree? 

A. They do not agree. 

Q. What conclusion has your State drawn 
from these statements? 

A. They have accepted some, rejected 
some 'and modified others. Their reply 
represents the final views of the Travancore 
State, 

Q. The Port Officer recognizes that the 
coasting trade may be reserved for British 
and Indian registered vessels, while the 
Chief Engineer favours the reservation 
policy to Indian-owned ships only? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whose opinion carries more weight 
with your State? 

A. Government considers, I suppose, that 
the Chief Engineer’s opinion is more 
weighty. 

Q. 'Iho Chief Engineer is not a shipping 
man? 

A. It is not merely a question of ship- 
piug ; general economic issues are involved 
in the matter. 

Q. Is your State of opinion that it would 
be economical to start an Indian Mercantile 
Marine with subsidies in place of the exist- 
ing companies without subsidies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is economy? Where 
does the ^economy come in? 

A, It is not merely a question of economy. 

Q. But you said economical issues are in- 
volved in it? 

A. In the long run, it would be eco- 
nomical. 

Q. Do you think the trade of India would 
benefit if we do away with the service that 
has proved its efficiency and substitute for 
it a service that has got to prove its effi- 
ciency? 

A. I am afraid that the present organiza- 
tion of the coastal trade cannot be called 
efficient in the full sense of the word, 
taking all issues and all questions of national 
importance. Shipping influences the direc- 
tion of foreign trade to a very great extent 
and we feel that it is necessary to have an 
Indian Mercantile Marine both from the 
national and the Imperial point of view. 

Q. So it is more a national measure, not 
necessarily an economical one? 

A. It is economic in so far as it tends to 
give a better orientation to the foreign 
trade of India, to assist her industrial deve 
lopment and to develop minor ports. 

Q. In support of your views you quoted 
that the freight for a bale of cotton of 
400 lbs. from Madras to Liverpool was Rs. 9 
and then you said that the freight from 



Madras to Ahmedabad was Rs. 11-8-0. Also, 
that the steamer freight from Madras to 
Bombay was Rs. 2. How does the compari- 
son with the railway freight help youj what 
has that to do with the Committee? 

A. It is not entirely to the interests of 
the persons concerned to develop the coastal 
trade and we feel that if an Indian hlercan- 
tile Marine is created the wh^le of the 
coastal trade , could be re-organized in the 
best industi’ial and commercial interests of 
the country. 

Q. That is only an opinion. Do you 
think that Indian-owned companies would 
present a more efficient service than com- 
panies which have been in the trade for 
50 or 60 years? 

A. At least they would have the Indian 
interests predominantly in view. 

Q. Do you consider that a number of lads 
of education would come forward from 
Travanoore to take up training to become 
1 Officers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you consider that they should go 
to sea first of all in a training ship ? • 


A. I have no opinion about it. 

Q. Do you consider that if they see an 
I attractive profession open to them they 
would come forward? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider a life at sea as an 
attractive profession? 

A. It is a more attractive profession for 
young men than becoming B. Ls. and taking 
to clerking. That is not the fault of the 
shipping companies ; that is the fault of the 
economic conditions of India that the clerks 
are poorly paid. It does not help us to 
establish an Indian Mercantile Marine. 

President. — Q. I take it that the Travan- 
core State, would contribute towards the 
cost of bounties and subsidies if it is decided 
to establish an Indian Mercantile Marine. 

A. I have no definite instructions in the 
matter; but if there is an arrangement to 
give subsidies and bounties and if the Indian 
States are allowed to participate in return, 
the Travancore State would gladly co- 
operate with other States in the matter. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 71. 

The Burmese Chamber oi Commerce, Rangoon. 

|| Written statement, dated the 9th January 1924. 


I Q. 1. Indian shipping occupies a very 
t insignificant position in her home waters, 
I i.e., on the coast and on the rivers. In Inter- 
s' national shipping she has no status. Some 
\ efforts were made in Burma as in India to 
I start the shipping industry; but they were 
i killed off by powerful non-Indian companies; 
I before they could reach the stage of robust 
I infancy. It can therefore be hardly said 
! that Indian Shipping exists. 

Q. 2. Government’s Fiscal Policy and the 
■ monopoly of non-Indian shipping companies, 
fi The financial policy dictated from “Whitehall 
t and the antipathic attitude of the Govern- 
t ment and the unfair competition of old 
s established non-Indian shipping companies 
, which by means of deferred rebates strangle 
I the new Indian companies are responsible 
^ for the present condition of the Indian 
j Shipping. 

t Q. S. It the consideration of monetary 
, State aid be excluded, the only practical 
methods of encouraging the people of tliis 
country to embark on by shipping enter- 
prises are by reserving, the coasting trade of 
India and Burma to Indian shipping and 


enacting laws declaring the deferred rebate 
system as illegal and preventing the waging 
oi rate wars. 

Q. Jt, State aid is absolutely indispensable 
for the development of the shipping industry 
in India. In seeking State aid India 
is following in the footsteps of the 
great maritime countries of the world 
including Great Britain, Japan and France. 

Q. 5. Cheap loans, construction and 
navigation bounties, postal subsidies, trade 
subventions, preferential railway rates, 
reimbursement of canal dues, discrimination 
in port and dock dues and custom duties and 
special subsidies for opening special routes 
are the methods which may be employed, 
though not necessarily all at the same time. 

Q. 6. Yes. Reservation of the coasting and 
riverine transport , of India and Burma to 
Indian shipping, the declaration of the 
deferred rebate system as illegal and the 
prevention of rate wars by fixing the mini- 
mum and maximum freight rates are the 
subjects which require legislation urgently. 

Q. 7. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) It does not 
seem to this chamber to be necessary. 
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Q. 8. As far as the coasting trade is con- 
cerned there should be no restriction bet- 
ween ^ India and outside ports. Navigation' 
bounties should be restricted in the first in- 
stance to routes comprised in India and 
United Ilingdom continent. The reasons are 
economy and the large volume of trade carried 
on these routes. 

Q. 9 to 11. These are matters for experts. 
So far the sons of the soil have not had 
opportimities or received any encouragement 
to embark on modern shipping industries. 
This Chamber is therefore not in a position 
to answer these questions. 

Q. 12. At present it is premature to fix a 
definite period after which bounties should be 
reduced or stopped. They should, however, 
be reduced as soon as the enterprises can 
stand on their o^vn feet. 

Q. 13. Por some years to come India will 
have to go on with foreign built ships. 
Therefore it should be sufficient for vessels 
to be owned or chartered by Indians and be 
on the Indian Eegister to become entitled to 
receive navigation bounties. 

Q. H. See answer to 12. 

Q. 1.5. Yes, most emphatically. 

Q. 16. No, not on grounds of racial dis- 
tinctions. 

Q. 17. Yes. 

Q. 18. See answer to No. 3. If Indian 
Mercantile JIarine is to be developed it is 
essential that the coasting trade of India 
should be reserved to Indian shipping. 

Q. 19. Harsh and high-handed treatment 
which 'Indian shippers are receiving at the 
hands of foreign shipowners at present will 
vanish. Bates of freight will be more equi- 
tably fixed. There will be no more conspiracy 
between ship-omiers and railway authorities 
to smash Indian Shipping and help European 
traders. Coastal trade and ports themselves 
will improve. New industries wiU thrive on 
account of favourable rates of freight. Last 
but not least the wealth of the country will 
increase as crores of rupees of freight will 
remain in this country and new careers will 
be opened up for the youth of the country. 

Q. 20. Yes. 

Q. 21. These would depend on the kind of 
h-ade, the distance to be run and the nature 
of the cargo to be carried. 

Q. 22. On principle it -is desmable that 
vessels for the Indian Mercantile Marine 
should be built in private shipyards. As no 
such shipyards exist at present Government 
should build them at present and hand them 
over to private owners after a certain period, 
say 10 or 15 years, or encourage private en- 
terprise to establish such yards with liberal 
concessions for a term of years. 

Q. 23. No such industry worth mentioning 
is Imown to exist at present in Burma. 

f 


Q. 24 . As far as Burma is concerned her 
shipbuilding industry was killed by the 
advent of iron and steel steamships. This 
combined with the lack of encouragement 
from the Government is chiefly responsible 
for the death of this industry. 

Q. 25. See answer to No. 3. 

Q. 26. State aid is absolutely necessary. . 

Q. 27. Favourable loans, liberal construc- 
tion • bounties, preferential railway rates, 
exemption from customs duties of shipbuild- 
ing materials and encouragement of iron and 
steel industries in India and Burma. 

Q. 28. See 25 and 27. 

Q. 29. Yes. 

Q. SO. Yes. This should be fixed after du( 
enquiry made by a special sub-committee. 

Q. SI. At least 30 per cent, of the cos 
of the vessel should be met out of the con 
struction bounties. 

Q. S2. See 31. 

Q. 33. Until India can produce ship 
building materials of the required quality ii 
sufficient quantities for which she should b 
encouraged, there is no objection to importer 
materials being used. 

Q. Sli. See answer to No. 27. 

Q. 35. Proper supervision under definit 
rules will prevent the abuse of these cor 
cessions. 

Q. 36 to is. As the industry has been don 
to death by steel ships, information regard 
ing the wooden ship industi’y is not aval! 
able. 

Q. a. Yes. The coastal population c 
Burma has been accustomed to sea-farin 
life from time immemorial. Even now se 
fishermen think nothing of going to sea i 
flail boats. Burmans are quite fit and read 
for a sea-faring life if duo encouragement i 
given. 

Q. 45. Government should take every ste 
for (a), (b) and (c). 

, Q. 46. Though a preliminary training 
desirable, it is under the present eircumstai 
ces advisable to start training cadets as aj 
prentices on ships going out to sea. It i 
however, a matter for experts. 

Q. 47 . It should be done in India with tl 
support of the Government, until India 
provided with facilities. 

Q. 48. The Government should assist I 
establishing scholarships in the form of fu 
stipends to selected students to be sent 1 
England for this purpose. 

Q. 40 . Training ships and Nautical collegi 
should be provided at Bombay, Calcutt: 
Madras and Bangoon. Partially from fe( 
and partially by the Government, but tl 
fees must be moderate. 

Q. 50. Yes. It will provide a good groun* 
ing for a higher qualification. 
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Q. 51 and 52. After preliminary training the 
cadet should servo an apprenticeship in a 
steamer. Foreign Steamship Companies may 
object on racial grmmds and on principle. 
None, except persuading them and appealing 
to their good sense. Failing that the Go- 
vernment should provide sea-going train- 
ing ships. 

Q. 53. Ships on the Indian Eegister should 
be made to talie a certain number of appren- 
tices without premium. In the case of other 
ships the amount should be borne by the 
Government for about five years or less ac- 
cording to the period of training required to 
encourage cadets. 

Q, 5k. The guiding principle should be 
economy and efldciency without burden on 
the poor cadets. 

Q. 55. Yes. 

Q. 56. None. 

Q. 57. Yes. Very desirable. 

Q. 58. At Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bangoon. They should be rnaintained by 
the Government for about 5 years. There 
should be room for duly qualified Indian 
Officers in higher offices of the Port Trusts. 

Q. 59. Yes. > 

Q. 60. Yes. 

Q. 61. The Government can provide ^faei- 
lities by instituting scholarships to suitable 
candidates, reserving higher posts in the 


Koyal Indian Marine and by insisting on the 
ships on Indian Begister to reserve some of 
their posts for them. 

Q. 62. Existing facilities in India and’ 
Burma should be made use of as much as 
possible. ‘ 

Q. 63. None at present as far as we know. 

Q. 6k. Combined training ship will do. 

Q. 65. Yes, by giving scholarships to suit- 
able candidates ^tenable at a recognised En- 
gineering Firm or Dockyard in England to 
enable them to qualify themselves for the post' 
of Engineer Officers. 

Q. 66. Mail contracts should be fixed by 
open tenders, publicly advertised and not by 
private negotiations. 

Q. 67. It should be a condition for postal 
subsidies on Shipping Companies to take in 
Indians as apprentices for the post of Deck 
Officers and Engineers and reserve some 
posts to qualified Indians 

Q. 68. We would refer to answer to No. 06. 

Q. 60. See answer to No. 5. 

Q. 70. It is incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to find the ways and means to raise 
tile necessary funds, as the public have no 
control over the financial policy of the 'Go- 
vernment. Burma has had little or no ex- 
perience in modern shipping and shipbuilding 
industries. Proper information as regards 
figures is not available. 


Oral evidence of Maung Tok Kyi, M. L. A., representing the Burmese Chamber of Commerce, 
Rangoon, examined at Delhi on the 20th February' 1924. 


President. — Q. Are you appearing before this 
Committee in your individual capacity or 
are you representing the Burmese Chamber 
of Commerce? 

A. I represent the Burmese Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Q. Can you tell me why they did not send 
in a statement to the Committee at the begin- 
ning, when the Questionnaire was sent to 
them about a year ago? 

A. I understand the written statement was 
submitted to you during your visit to 
Bangoon; they were not prepared to submit 
it earlier. 

Q. Is the Chamber composed entirely of 
Burmans? 

A. Practically all are Burmans. 

Q. Do you think that Burmese young 
gentlemen would come along to go to sea 
if they are given a good training? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say in your statement that you 
aie keen on having a training ship to train 
the young gentlemen? 

A. Yes.'^ 


Q. I see that you want the reservation of 
the coasting and river transport of India 
and Burma and that you also advocate the 
grant of boimties? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you reserve the coast, why do you 
want to give bounties as well? 

A. At the beginning, until Burmese ship- 
ping can stand on its own legs, every sort 
of aid should be given. 

Q. You do not think that the Burmans are 
not capable of managing at once themselves? 

A. No. 

Q.- Do you think there would be any diffi- 
culty to get Burma to« subscribe in the way 
of money? , 

A. If Burmans are convinced that the 
State is willing to give aid to encourage the 
industry, they would be willing to share the 
burden. 

Q. Are you in favour of building ships in 
India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you could build them in 
Bangoon? 


[ 
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/l. In old days, bailing ships were built 
in Rangoon, but the industry was killed 
owing to the entry of iron and steel into the 
trade; even now, ships are being built in 
Moulmein. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. They are all wood 
ships? 

Yes. 

President. — Q. You said that you want the 
coastal trade reserved for Indian and Burmese 
ships ; how would you do it ? You can train 
ofucers and employ Indian and Burmese 
ofScers, but how are you going to establish 
Indian and Burmese shipping companies in 
the face of the present situation? 

A. In the beginning we have to get the 
lielp of the Englishmen and other foreigners. 

Q. Do you call an Englishman a 
" forei"ner?” 

.4. yes, but now-a-days no country can be 
economically independent, we must depend 
on one another. 

Q. Have you had anything to do with 
shipping yourself? 

A. No. 

< 3 . How was it that you allowed the 
Chinese to get in to Burma and run the 
shipping trade? Mr. Ching Song is doing 
the trade? 

• .d. His company was tottering; only for 
a few years could he run the shipping trade. 

I believe the company is now no longer in 
existence. 

Q. Have any Burmese companies ever been 
ship-owners? 

yl. There was a Burmese shipping com- 
pany in Moulmein, but it came to grief on 
account of the rate war. 

< 3 . MTiere was it run? 

A. On the river, at Moulmein. 

Mr. Jadti Nath Roy.—Q. The company 
you just now spoke about was inland steam 
service? 

A. Yes. 

< 3 . What sort of competition had you with 
the non-Indian companies, say with the 
Irrawadi Flotilla Company? 

A. The Irrawadi Flotilla Company teduced 
its fares to an enormous extent and the 
Burmese company could not compete with 
them. 

Q. And so they had to wind it up? 

A. Yes, 

Q. How many companies were formed? 

A. There was only one Burmese company 
on the river on which Moulmein is situated. 
Another company, called the Elver Trans- 
port Company, was formed too; the steame*s 
of this company were running on the Irra- 
wadi River itseif, but the Company camp to 
an end, about S years ago. 

Q. And in order to protect these companies 
from the competition of the non-Indian com- 


panies, you advocate reservation of the 
coasting and riverain transport qf India and! 
Burma to Indian shipping. 

A. Yes; it is quite necessary. 

Q. If this is done, do you think you would 
be able to develop Indian companies? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Is not sufficient protection afforded to 
Indian companies by the reservation of the 
coastal trade? Why do you want all the 
bounties and other subsidies you refer to in 
your answer to question 5 ? 

A. The more, the better. 

Q. But that would cost money to the State? 

A. The State would get a return in due 
course. 

Q. You favour shipbuilding in India? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In reply to question 31 you advocate 
that 30 per cent, of the cost of the vessel 
"should be met out of the construction boun- 
ties? 

A. Yes. 

_ Q. Your idea is that you must have the- 
difference in cost of shipbuilding in this 
country and • in other countries, say, 
England? 

A. Yes; in the beginnmg we cannot build 
ships cheaply out here. 

Q. In reply to question 44 you consider 
that several Burmese gentlemen would come 
forward to be trained for a sea life? 

A. If there are good prospects, they would" 
come forward, 

Q. There is no difficulty as regards caste,, 
food arrangements, etc.? 

A. No; we Burmans are quite free in that 
respect. 

Q. You also advocate a training ship in 
Indian waters? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A statement has been made that “ no 
demand has yet arisen among the Burmans 
tor the creation of a Mercantile Marine, 
manned and officered by natives of the 
country.” Do you consider that your people 
would not take advantage of any scheme that 
may be evolved out of the deliberations of 
this Committee for the development of an 
Indian Mercantile Marine? 

A. They will take advantage if a proper 
Mercantile Marine is established. 

Q. It is also said “ Burmans will not take- 
to a sea-faring life so long as there are no 
opportunities of learning the work on ships 
owned by Burmans. The close association 
which life on ship board entails combined 
with the Burmese dislike of working in sub- 
ordination to, or in company with, Indians 
renders it probable that Burmans will take 
no advantage of facilities which are afforded 
by Government for the encouragement of an 
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ludian Mercantile Marine.” Do you hold 

this j quite a contrary view. 

I do not think that statement has been 

made bv a Bhrrnan. . 

Sir John Bilea.-Q. You said just now that 
if Government gives you a submdy for s p- 
ping the money would come back to the 

coimtry. 

A Yes. in due course. 

Q. Have you any idea as to how long i 

'ft ill take to do so? 

A. About one or two decades. 

Q Does it not come back now by the 

benefit is »»ped mcfl, 
by the foreigners and not by the natives o 

this country. . 

0 Do YOU mean Chmamen? . 

A. The proportion of Chinamen m the in- 

'^'"J^hat^o jm^mSn by ‘ foreigners > ? 

A Non-Indians. 

Q. Do you call anybody who is not a 

"TSsbo“^o“Les outeide the Indian 

Q- '^nn tatting of ‘ Indim ’ 
iu^the sense that it includes ‘ Burman as 
Burma is a province of India r 
A. Yes. , . , 

Sir John Biles. —Q. Anybody, who is not an 
Indian or a Burman is a foreigner? 

o' You say that the money goes to the 
toinigner now and not to the Burmans? 

Ybs. 

0. You say that the Burmans would be 
able to manage 'more ef&ciently than the 
foreigner and so the money would come back 

to^the ccnn^ry? Burmans or 

Indians, would be able to 
more efhciently than foreigners; but atter 
due training and after due experience, we 
would be able to look after the industry 
just as efELciently. 

0. Then, would any more money come 
back to the country if the efficiency was not 

inCTea^edYe from this indus- 

try,' the money will not go out of the coun- 
try, and thereby our country wiU become 
enriched. 

0. The profit you make, if you work ^ 
efficiently, will come to Burmans and not to 
foreigners ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. 30 per cent., is the figure you put on 
foi subsidy for shipbuilding? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Do you know what is the relative cost 
of building ships in Burma and building them 
in England? 

A. At present we cannoi: say, because the 
industry has been killed in Burma. 

Q. Steel shipbuilding never existed, did 
ic? 

A. Not steel, I am speaking of wooden 
shipbuilding. 

Q. Then the steel industry has not been 
killed? 

A. It has not been started in Burma. 

Q. Therefore, it has not been killed? 

yl. No. 

President.— Q. Have you foimd any iron 
in Burma? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Sir John Biles.— Q. So, as the industry has 
not been started there, you do not know 
what it would cost? 

A. No. 

Q. Mr. Home of the Irrawadi Flotilla 
Company told us that steel shipbuilding can 
be done more cheaply in Burma than in 
England; therefore, the 30 per cent, sub- 
sidy is a pure guess on your part? 

A. Not a pure guess. 'What we think is 
that, unless some sort of construction bounty 
is given to the intending shipbuilder, the 
industry cannot prosper. 

Q. You are not very strong on this 30 
per cent. It may be even 20 or 10? 

A. It should not be less than 30 per cent. 

Q. But you do not know why it should not 
be less, could you give us any reason? 

A. I told you that, as far as we knew, 
there was no shipbuilding at present. 

Q. Then you can’t say what the relative 
cost is? y 

A. lYe can’t say uihat the relative cost is, 
but at least we can say this much, that the 
cost of building must be far higher than 
elsewhere, say, in England. 

Q. That is your opinion? ‘ 

A. Yes. 

Q. But you have no basig of figures or 
facts? 

A. We have no figures, but we have facts; 
the facts are that we have no iron in Burma 
and we have no coal. 

President. — Q. I thought the coal found 
was not very good? 

A. Yes, not very good, in small quarters. 

Sir .John Biles.— Q. So, then, the basis of 
vour 30 per cent, is that you have to import 
ocal and that you have to import steel? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the labour would be 
cheap? 

A. I doubt very much whether skilled 
labour would be available, we would have 
to import labour. 
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President. — Q. Would the Burmans like to 
take to work in a shipyard? 

A. They would. In the Burma Oil Com- 
pany at Yenangyaung, most of the workers 
are Burmans. I am told that soma 
Amei’ican driller has passed the opinion that 
Burmans can do the drilling work as effi- 
ciently as themselves, and yet they are not 
educated. We expect much from educated 
Burmans. 

Sir John Biles. — Q. In your reply to ques- 
tion 19 you say that “ harsh and high-handed 
treatment which Indian shippers are receiv- 
ing at the hands of foreign ship-owners at 
present will vanish." Can you give us any 
instances of this harsh and high-handed 
treatment? 

A. Only one or two years ago Government 
appointed a Committee to enquire into, the 
treatment which third class passengers re- 
ceived at the hands of the shipping officers 
and ship-owners. 

Q. That has nothing to do with shippers? 

A. They too had to meet with a great 
deal of trouble in getting their goods loaded. 

Q. Could you give us some instances? 

A. At present I cannot give any particular 
instance. 

Q. Then again you say : ‘‘ Bates of freight 

will "be more equitably fixed. What do 
you mean by that? 

A. Of course it is quite natural. 

Q. Are rates very inequitably fixed now? 

A, I won’t go so far as to say that; but 
if an Indian Mercantile Marine is developed, 
we hope things would improve. 

Q. Thm again you say : " There will be 

no more conspiracy between ship-owners 


and railway authorities to smash IndiMi el’.ip- 
ping and help European traders." Can you 
give us any instance of this happening? 

A, In answer to Mr. Roy, I said that two 
companies had already been killed on account 
of this competition. 

Q. By Railway authorities? 

A. We cannot say for certain, but we sus- 
pect that. 

Q, Without any evidence? 

A. People would not believe tilings unless 
they have evidence in some form or another. 

Q. You think that when there is no foreign 
shipping the Indian ship-owners will be a 
free and happy family and will charge low 
freights and will get along much better with 
the ship-owners than the foreigners do? 

A. What I say is that new industries will 
thrive on account of favourable rates of 
freight and that the wealth of the country 
will increase as crores of rupees will remain 
in this country and new careers will be 
opened up for the youth of the country. 
The Indian ship-owners will he much 
happier than they are at present. 

Q. And the freights will be much lower? 

A. Wo expect so. 

Q. Will it bo due to competition? 

A. There would be healthy competition. 

Q. You still retain hoaltliy competition, 
don’t you? 

A. Yes, not at present, thero is no com- 
petition at all, there is only monopoly. 

Q. The healthy competition tliat you would 
introduce would lower freights? 

A. Yes. 

President . — Thank you very much. 


Witness No. 72. 

Oral evidence of Commander H. Digby-Beste, O.B.E., R.I.M. 


1. < 3 . What experience have you had in 
connection with the coastal shipping trade 
of India? 

A. During and after tho war. I served 
on the staff of the Director, Royal Indian 
Marine and Principal, Naval Transport 
Officer, East Indies, as Divisional Naval 
Transport Officer, Central Headquarters and 
Bombay. In this appointment, I had ex- 
perience with — 

(a) Coal trade from Calcutta to Ran- 

goon, Bombay, Karachi and 
Aden. 

(b) Rico trade from Rangoon. 

(c) Persian Gulf. 

(d) Salt from Aden. 


(а) this experience was gained : 

(i) as shipper by shipping parcels of 
coal in other vessels on that trade, 
(ii) as shipper shipping coal tc Bombay 
by the whole ship-load, 

(Hi) by employing ships on time charter, 

(б) by carriage of rice from Rangoon to 
India in hired tmnsports and also by close 
co-operation with tho Shipping Coatrol!c>- 
and tho lending shipping firms, eng.iged on 
this trade. 

(c) by carriage of military store.s in hired 
transports and through being in close touch 
with this trade for fnm years, 

(d) by carriage of salt, in colliers frou' 
Aden to India. 
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2 Q In this connection please say if you 
think the coastal trade is more or less dilh- 

cult than the ocean trade? 

A‘ Decidedly more diSicult. One 
‘coastal’ voyage requires as much work 
and experience as an ocean voyage and is 
accomplished in far -less time. 

From the shipoioner’s^ point of view the 
arrangements for obtaining cargo have to he 
continuous, cargo must he ready in small 
parcels. In organising such a service it is 
generally necessary to call at ports for such 
small parcels or few passengers, that the 
expenses of the call may he a dead loss to 
the voyage, nevertheless the ship must carry 
out her scheduled programme. All this must 
be taken into account in organising and 
running coastal trade. 

From the stevedoring point of view . — 
Stowing cargo for coastal trade is generally 
more difficult than for ocean trade. In addi- 
tion to having to take into consideration 
the quality and weights of cargo, stability 
and trim of the vessel, etc., the cargo must 
be stowed so that it can he off-loaded at tho 
ports in proper sequence, utilizing more 
than one hold; the authorities loading tho 
ships must be ready to predict what cargo 
will be ready to load at the various ports of 
call — thus experience is essential. 

From the seamaids point of view . — Not 
only must the work be more arduous through 
constant entering and leaving port but in 
my opinion coastal navigation calls for 
more seamanship, skill, experience and 
judgment than longer voyages. 

3. Q. Have you studied the coastal trade 
in connection with small ships, w'ood or 
steel ? 


A. I have not studied the coastal trade 
from the point of view of the shipping 
requirements at the smaller ports which can- 
not be served by the steamers now employed 
on the coast. During tho war, it was found 
necessary, however, to utilise all tonnage 
available and to this end when I wms Divi- 
sional Naval Transport Officer, Bombay, I 
investigated as far as possible the small 
w'ooden ship problem. An officer. Com- 
mander Douglas, O.I.B., E I.M., was 
selected by the Director, Eoyal Indian 
Marine, with the consent of the Government 
of India to tour all the smaller ports, chiefly 
Burma, to ascertain how the wooden ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries stood. This 
officer’s report is, as far as I know, now filed 
in the old records of the off.ce of the 
Director, Eoyal Indian Marine, 1917-1918.. 
The result of his tour, coupled with the advice 
received in Bombay, w'as entirely against the^ 


revival of this class of ship. Attempts- were 
also made to ship non-perishable goods by 
Buglas or native craft — this however proved 
a failure as there was no guarantee that the - 
car'm would arrive at its _d^tination in toto. 
Further inspite of endeavours made to call 
for native craft, they did not come forward. 
One great drawback was that it was prac- 
tically impossible to insure goods bj native 
craft nor would tho Nakhodas give any 
z-eceipts or assume any responsibility. This 
alone would have caused the unemployment 
of their vessels for trade. 

Wooden motor vessel . — One schooner with 
an auxiliary motor was employed up the 
Gulf but she was not a success. Ic was im- 
possible to ship perishable goods in her as 
she was not taut. 

Call for tonnage.— Dnvmg the years 1919- 
20 every ship-owner was anxious to obtain 
the release of their ships, freights were high 
and trade appeared to be booming. Bequests 
for tonnage were received in my office from 
all quarters but as far as my memory serves 
me no demand (except one, tiles 
Cochin) for small shipping was made by the 
lesser ports. I mention this because in my 
opinion, had there been cargo lying in small 
unfrequented ports, I believe that their re- 
quirements and demand for holi> would 
have ’ in some form or other reached the 
Director, Eoj-al Indian Marine’s office. 

4. Q. Would you recommend that steps 
should be taken to develop tho small ship 
coastal trade? If so, what stops? 

.■1. In my opinion I do not think there is 
for vide niy reply to 
question 3'. If however I am wrong, and 
it be found that there are many small ports 
whose requirements are not mec with by 
the present coastal fleets of steamers nor by 
the railways, the case assumes another aspect. 
But even then I do not recommend any 
particular steps being taken as granted the 
above proviso there would appear to be an 
opening with no competition, wanting 
■ any enterprising shipping firm. Again 
follows logically: — 

(a) either that the shipping firms are not 
, enterprising enough to seize then 

opportunities or . i • 4. 

(b) that there is at present insufficient 
inducement to develop the coastal 
trade. 


5 Q. Do you consider the Indian sailor 
men with whom you have served are good 

sailors? . , ,, . 

A. Yes, excellent sailors both 111 peace and 


ivar. 
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6. Q. Have you any views as to the deve- 
lopment of Indians to become officers in the 
mercantile marine? 

] A. The class of seamen of whom I have 
I chiefly had experience, is that usually em- 
I ployed in the Royal Indian Marine. I con- 
sider that amongst them there is the 
necessary raw material from which efficient 
mercantile marine officers could he trained, 
t There is also the Anglo-Indian and domi- 
^ ciled European lad to he considered as a 
I suitable aspirant to a sea career. The deve- 
lopment of the raw matei’ial into efficient 
I officers or even into efficient apprentices or 
embryo officers, presents a difficult problem. 
The reason I used the term “apprentices” 
or “embryo officers” is because ii> my opi- 
nion it would be necessary to specially train 
and educate the Indian boy to the same 
standard as the class of school boy from 
whom the ship-owner recruits his apprentices 
in the United Kingdom. It is impossible 
to expect any shipowner to accept an un- 
trained Indian boy, even if educated, as an 
apprentice, as he has no guarantee that the 
boy will eventually become an officer. It 
must be remembered that the hardships of 
sea life are innumerable more especially for a 
“boy” and even in the United Kingdom it 
is only the inherited spirit and the pride of 
sea life which enables a youngster to stick 
his years of training. In short the present 
.system of training at home may bo almost 
summed up as “ survival of the fittest.” 
Again it must be borne in mind that the 
mercantile marine officer must hold his own 
against world-wide competition. He must be 
fit and ready to follow his profession not only 
in home waters but in all the seas of the 
world, under varying climatic conditions, 

' with crews drawn from and composed of, all 
the various races and nations in the world. 

i No shipowner can afford to choose the officers 
to man his sliip for sentimental reasons only. 
His officers must be able to hold their own 
^ against strong competition. For example, 

' .Japanese ships are now officered by Japanese 
where -a few years ago they employed 
British Officers. The Japanese officer has not 
ousted his British confrere because of bi'< 
nationality only but because he has proved 
'f that he can do his work equ.-'lly well. 

‘ Similarly lascar crews are engaged' by 
many British Lines not because as so many 
i neople are fond of saying, it is cheap labour, 

’ but because the lascar seamen has proved his 
worth , 

If the above reflects the correct view it 
follows that the essential training of the 
Indian who wishes to follow the sea career 
- as an officer and who has not up to date had 


the necessary education or tradition must 
be long, arduous and thorough. To learn to 
command, he must learn to obey. He must 
learn not only self-reliance based on know- 
ledge and experience, hut to be broad 
minded. It is with this end in view that I 
consider the initial education should be 
carried out away from his village or home 
surroundings. The scheme of training 
suggested is based on the training which the 
generality of British officers of the mercan- 
tile marine receive. 

The training of a British officer in the 
merchant service can be divided as follows : — 

I. His education as given to him by x 
his parents till the age of 15. The 
average of this education may h>- 
said to be up to the standard r*- 
quired for Junior Local Oxford 
and Cambridge examinations. 

II. Two years’ service in a home train- 
ing ship. 

III. Three years’ apprenticeship. 

In India, for the reasons given above, I 
would recommend : — 


I. That the equivalent of this training 

plus the elementary knowledge of 
the sea be given in a non-sea- 
going training ship — time about 6 
-years. Ages 8 to 14; in the case 
of certain educated Indians thia 
could be reduced to as little as 
2 years. 

II. In a sea-going training ship two 

years, 14 to 16. 

m. As apprentices in any British 
Lines-^ years, 16 to 19. I con- 
sider that British shipowners 
whose interests are in India would 
consider the entry of apprentices 
provided they had had the initial 
training and furthermore those 
companies serving on the coast 
might be fairly asked to accept 
apprentices and later, officers who 
had been properly educated and 
trained in their initial stages^ 
though they can hardly be ex- 
pected -to look to India ^for 
recruits under existing ckcums- 
tances. Indian shipowner/ would 
of course also offer einployment. 

7. Q. Would you give us yp«ii‘ experiences 
regarding Indian apprentices (a) in Prize 
ships, (b) in Scindia- ^team Navigation 
Company, (c) in any other lines? 

A. Indian apprenhees.— For some four 
years I managed/ three, then 2 J^rizc 


steamers ” on behalf of the Director, Royal 
Indian Marine. /These ships were utilised 

2 T 
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•for the carriage of troops, stores, cornmer- 
cial cargo. This section had previously 
over a dozen ships but had just been reduced 
when I took charge; so my duties were 
two-fold : (a) in clearing up the business 

connected with the prize steamers which 
had previously been under the Director, 
Royal Indian Marine, (b) in managing the 3 
then 2 remaining ships. I had frequent 
applications from parents of boys belonging 
to the Anglo-Indian and domiciled community 
to engage their boys and give them a start 
for the sea career. I had no applications 
from any other section of Indian' communi- 
ties (except for posts of junior engineers) 
though it was well known locally that these 
applications would have been considered. 

(a) In prize ships . — Each ship had 2 

cadets (Anglo-Indians) about 6 to 
8 passed through my hands I 
think, one did well, another badly, 
the rest were mediocre, but un- 
doubtedly the raw material was 
worth training. 

(b) No knowledge of any apprentices in 

this firm. 

(c) The “ Moghul Line ” managed by 

Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co., 
had the same class of cadets. I 
cannot say whether they were a 
success or not. 

(a) Junior Engineers . — Each prize ship 

had from 4 to 5 junior engineers, 
local men chiefly Anglo-Indians 

» and Parsees — ^these men had had 
their training in the Indian dock- 
yards and railway workshops. 
They were always reported on, .as 
good and efiicient men but did not 
rise to hold the more responsible 
positions as they did not bold 
Board of Trade certificates md 
did not show any particular in- 
clination to do so. 

(b) No knowledge. 

(c) "^Vlaen in command of the “ Patrick 

Stewart ’’ the Chief Engineer who 
Was ally Anglo-Indian had his 
early-training in the Government 
doclryard and then proceeded to 
England and served his junior 
’jears in a tramp steamer. He 
heVd a Board of Trade certificate 
and^ was an excellent Chief 
Engineer. 

I was able to recommend many Anglo- 
Indians and Parsees to small transports 
during the war as junior engineers. They 
were all yell reported on. 


8. Q. Had you any experiences when in 
Bombay of Indian-owned or managed ships 
employed by Government? 

A. Yes, five Companies who were owned 
and managed entirely by Indians. 

(i) Scindia Steam Navigation Co. 

(ii) India and Peninsular Steam Navi- 

gation Co. 

(Hi) Persian Gulf Steam Navigation Co. 

(iv) A Muhammadan gentleman who 
owned the “ Tayabi ” and later 
one other. 

(v) Cowasjee Dinshaw of Aden. » 

I had very little to do with the first named 
company when managed entirely by Indians 
except handing over the “Loyalty” to 
them. 

With the next two I was in constant touch 
as all their ships were on charter to the 
Government. I found them extremely diffi- 
cult to deal with — their ships having been 
requisitioned, the owners seemed to take no 
further trouble 'about them except to pro- 
test against every thing we did. The officers 
who were British were a scratch lot and 
the ships (except one) old and always break- 
ing down. The bnly way of getting repairs 
carried out was to put the ships “ off hire ” 
and then watch them closely to see them 
repaired. In dealing with them at their 
home port I found the most practical way 
was to deal direct with their masters leav- 
ing the Agents severely alone. This was the 
reverse method to that usually employed 
with other companies. In many cases I had 
to find officers and in one case I actually had 
to buy the necessary messing equipment and 
food for the passengers and deduct it froan 
the hire money. 

In my opinion the “ obstructionist ” atti- 
tude assumed by these two companies was 
to a great extent due to the ignorance and 
inexperience of shipping conditions which 
conditions were not mitigated by the class of 
ship they owned.'' When shipping was re- 
leased they were ■£he only companies who 
would not agree to the blue book rate of 
hire and insisted on arbitration. Their ori- 
ginal claim was so outrageous that the Presi- 
dent of the Arbitration Board practically 
refused to entertain it. The judgment given 
by the Arbitration Court was in favour of 
Government though they were awarded 
about Re. 1 a ton more than the Blue Book 
rate, this was chiefly due to the heavy ex- 
penses incurred by them on repairs. I forgef 
the exact details now but in round figuref 
their original claim was 63 lakhs. Govern- 
ment’s offer was about 6 lakhs and thej 
received 7 lakhs and had to pay costs. 
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Tayahi ccise ." — This was a case of a 
Muhammadan gentleman buying without any 
experience a very old ship hoping to make 
money out of the high freights. He was 
badly advised as of course the vessel was 
commandeered. I do not consider this case 
a fair one as he did his best and never had 
a chance. The “ Tayabi ” was sunk almost 


immediately after heavy repairs in England 
and* so be gambled and lost. 

Gowasjee Binshaw of Aden.— My only 
dealings with this firm were from the busi- 
ness point of view as their ships did not 
proceed to Bombay. They were as might bo 
expected from an old established line, 
reasonabl^^and business like to deal with. 


INEORMATIOH OBTAINED BY SIR JOHN BILES ON THE JAPANESE MERCANT 

ILE MARINE.-s^ 

Questionnaire. 


Note.- 
mean 

1. Wliat is your opinion regarding the con- 
dition of the shipping industry in Japan in 
1894? 

2.. Was the situation unsatisfactory, and 
what in your opinion were the conditions in 
Japan in 1894, which militated' against the 
development of shipping enterprise by the 
people of this country? 

3. Were any measures suggested to remove 
or mitigate these difliculties or disabilities 
without having recourse to State aid, to en- 
courage the' people of Japan to embark on 
shipping enterprises? 

4. Are you of opinion that State aid was 
necessary or desirable to promote the satis- 
factory development of shipping industries by 
the people of Japan? 

5. If State aid was necessary or desirable, 
what method or methods were adopted? 

6. Do you favour the grant of bounties to 
the vessels owned by the people of this coun- 
try, and on the Japan register and trading 
(a) between Japanese ports, (b) between 
Japan and ports abroad and (o) between ports 
outside Japan? 

7. In the case of vessels owned by the 
people of Japan, and registered in Japan, do 
you restrict a grant of navigation bounties to 
specified ' routes, and if so to what routes? 
Please give your reasons for selecting these 
particular routes. 

8. Are there any limits as to gross regist- 
ered tonnage, average speed at sea, and age 
for the aforesaid vessels to be eligible for a 
navigation bounty? What are the limits in 
each ease? 

9. In the case of these bounties, what rates 
and limits of bountv are there for the afore- 


“Yessels” should be deemed to 
expressly stated. 

said vessels for a bounty based on gross 
registered tonnage, minimum average speed 
at sea, and minimum distance run over a 
stated period? 

10. Do you give any additional percentage 
of increased bounty for extra speed over and 
above the minimum average speed at sea, 
and if so, what percentages on vessels engaged 
in trading as indicated in question No. 6 (o), 
(6), (c)? 

11. What provisions are made for the 
gradual reduction of the bounty after a 
specified term of years? What percentage of 
reduction do you adopt, and after how many 
years for vessels engaged in trading as indi- 
cated in question No. 6 (a), (b), (c)? 

12. Do you pay navigation bounties to 
vessels built outside Japan, unless they have 
been on the Japanese register for a specified 
period of years, and what period? 

13. Do navigation bounties cease, after a 
specified period of years in respect of vessels 
built outside Japan, and if after what period? 

14. Do vessels receiving a navigation bounty 
take on board a certain number of apprenti- 
ces for purposes of training? 

15. Do you exclude the employment of lion- 
Japanese subjects on vessels receiving ^ a 
navigation bounty excepting when vacancies 
which it is impossible to fill, occur at Foreign 
ports? If you have adopted exclusion, do 
you reserve any power to the Government to 
make exceptions ? 

16. Is there cessation of navigation bount- 
ies in the case of vessels being sold, chartered 
or mortgaged to non-Japanese? 


.-I I- f’rtmmittee Ho leaoliGd Jap’vn Boon after tho great eaithQuako 

• Sir Jolin Bilea Ti-sited Jap.n ^ prepS^Ttto above, questionnaire which is on fimilar lines to that of the 

iciijsting difiiculty in getting information he preparea mo h 

mmitteo. 


Developmeni of Shipping Industries. 

For the purpose of questions Nos. 1 to 29 
self propelled vessels ” unless where otherwise 
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17. What in your opinion has been the 
eSect of the policy of reservation on the 
Japanese coastal trade? 

18. In the reservation of the coastal trade, 
do you impose a condition that ships should 
give facilities for training Japanese appren- 
tices? 

19. What size and description of vessels are 
used in the Jajjaneso Mercantile Marine? 

Development of Shipbuilding. 

20. Were the vessels required for the 
Japanese Mercantile Marine built entirely in 
private shipyards? 

21. What is your opinion regarding the 
present condition of the Sliip)buikling industry 
in Japan? 

22. Was State aid necessary or desirable to 
promote the satisfactory development of the 
shipbuilding industry by the people of 
Japan? 

23. What State aid was necessary or desi- 
rable and what method or methods were 
adopted? 

24. Were construction bounties given to 
vessels built of steel only, if so, what was the 
minimum gross registered tonnage of vessels 
built in Japanese shipyards which were 
considered eligible for a construction bounty? 

25. In the case of construction bmmties, 
what rate per ton of gross registered tonnage 
was given for the hull alone? 

If propelling machinery also was built 
in Japan, was a bounty actual per homo 
p' liver paid to the propelling machinery 
builder? 

27. In the case of vessels which are to 
receive shipbuilding bounties, are materials 
obtained outside Japan used for the construc- 
tion of the hull and propelling machinery, or 
do you only admit certain specified materials? 
If so, what are the exceptions? 

28. If you grant any exceptions, do you 
grant any customs concessions and if so 
what ? 

29. What measures do you adopt to prevent 
the abuse of, these concessions? 


Construction of Wooden Ships. 

30. What is the present condition of the 
wooden shipbuilding industry in Japan? • 

31. Are you of opinion that State aid is 
necessary or desirable to promote the further 
development of this industry by the people 
of Japan? 


32. If you consider State aid necessary or 
desirable, what 'method or methods do you 
advocate? 

83. Are you in favour of the grant of cons- 
truction bounties to wooden ships built in 
J apanese shipyards ? 

34. Is any difficulty experienced in effect- 
ing the insurance of Japanese-built wooden 
ships ? 

Officers for the Mercantile Marine. 

35. Is there any considerable number of 
the youths of Japan desirous of becoming 
officers of the Mercantile Marine? 

30. Does the (lovorument take any active 
steps to provide for : — 

(a) their training, 

{b) their future employment, and 
(c) facilities for further studies when 
qualifying for Board of Trade or 
equivalent certificates in the 
various grades or do you leave 
these to private enterprise in 
Jai)an? 

37. Do your Cadets proceed direct to sea 
as apprentices for training, or do they under- 
go a preliminary course of instruction in a 
ship or training establishment on shore? 

38. If you were in the early stages of the 
devolopmuut of your Mercantile Marine in 
favour of preliminary training in a training 
ship or establishment, was this curried out 
in -Japan or did any cadets go to Europe for 
training? Is your Japanese training sliip or 
establishment provided or supported by 
Govermnout? 

39. If some cadets were trained in Europe, 
did they pay the full fees for such training 
or did the Govenimeut assist by establishing 
a system of scholarships for tho purpose? If 
the latter, what form did these scholamliips 
take? 

40. Ip tho training ship or establishment in 
Japan, wore the maintenance charges of such 
institutions met wholly or partially by tha 
levy of fees? If not wholly, by what means 
were the maintenance charges mot? 

41. Do you advocate the establishment of 
a training ship or a nautical college on shore? 

42. Do you advocate that after undergoing 
their preliminary training, the boys should 
seiwe a period of apprenticeship in steamers 
of tho lilercantile iifariue, or do you prefer 
a seagoing training ship for them? 

43. If the former, do your shipowners 
accept apprentices for training and if not, do 
you know what their principal objections are 
to doing so? Have any measures to over- 
come such objections and to encourage 
shipowners to accept apprentices been tried? 
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44. If the apprentices are required to pay 
a premium, does Government pay the whole 
or any portion of it? 

45. If you have a seagoing training ship 
for apprentices, is this supplied and main- 
tained by Government? Have you ever had 
a training ship maintained entirely or par- 
tially by premiums from apprentices and by 
carrying freight or Government stores? 

4(5. Are your apprentices in a seagoing 
training siiip given free food and any uniform 
or clothing aUowance during apprenticeship? 

47. "What is the curriculum of study during 
the period of training as a cadet and as an 
apprentice? 

48. Have you any sort of nautical academy 
or academies established for the purpose of 
enabling Mercantile Marine officers who have 
completed their apprenticeship to undertake 
special studies before appearing- for their 
certificate for Mates and Masters on the lines 
that now obtain in England? 

49. If so, how many academies are required 
for the purpose, and in what -ports are they 
situated? Are they made self-supporting by 
foes or are they provided and maintained 
wholly or partially by Government? 

Engineers for the Mercantile Marine, 

50. Is there any considerable number of 
youths in this country desirous of becoming 
Engineers in the Mercantile Marine? 

51. Does the Government take any active 
steps to provide for : — 

(a) their training, 

(b) future employment, and 

(c) facilities for further studies when 

qualifying for certificates in the 
various grades, or do you leave 
these to private enterprise? 

52. Did the Engineering and Shipbuilding 

Firms in Japan give sufficient practical 

training to apprentices to enable them to 
become efficient Marine Engineers? How 

long has this efficient training existed? 

53. Are there any Schools or Colleges or 
Institutes in the ports of Japan where suffi- 
cient theoretical knowledge can be obtained 
by apprentices to enable them to become 
efficient Marine Engineers. 


Postal Subventions. 

It has been an accepted principle that so 
far as Marine Services are concerned, the 
course of the post should foUow as far as pos- 
sible the course of trade. Consequently to 
secure the maximum of economy in carrying 


mails, steamer services already in existence 
have been utilised for the purpose. Subsidies 
mo fixed by negotiation or tender based on the 
regularity and speed of the services and the 
number of miles combined with the speed 
has been the determining factor in fixing the 
rate. 

54. Do you accept the above or have you 
any other views as to how mail contracts 
should be arranged? 

55. Do yon give all Japanese Steam- 
ship Companies an equal chance of compet- 
ing for mail contracts? 

56. Are there any mail contracts with 
non-Japanese steamship lines? 

57. What are the conditions of the con- 
tracts for carrying mails in steamships? 

58. Did you give any indirect aid to promote 
the establishment of a Mercantile Marine, if 
so, what was it? 

59. If you have adopted direct or indirect 
aid or assistance, by what method or methods 
were the funds obtained? Will you give 
figures of the sums so applied? 

Note. — The words “ bounty ” and “ sub- 
sidy ” have been used in the questionnaire 
with a strict regard to the literal meaning of 
these terms. Thus “ bounty ” should be 
understood to mean a free gift of money by 
the State for the encouragement of the ship- 
ping or shipbuilding industry, and “ subsidy ” 
a payment made by the Government for the 
performance of a specific service such as the 
conveyance of mails. 

Shipbuilding and Engineering. 

Note. — Horse power ” should be deemed 
to mean “ indicated horse power ” except in 
the case of turbine engines. In the latter 
case it should be “ shaft horse power ” plus 
10 per cent. 

60. WTiat kind of ships or vessels do you 
build, wood or steel or both? 

61. What is the largest wooden-ship you 
have built? 

62. What is the largest steel vessels you 
have built? 

63. Do you build engines? 

64. What is the largest engine you have 
built for a vessel? Give dimensions and 
power? 

65. Do you build boilers? 

66. What are the dimensions and working 
pressure of the largest boiler you have built? 

67. What is the area of your shipyard? 

68. How many building berths have you? 

69. What lengths of ship or vessel can you 
build and' launch? 
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70. Wlmfc number of ships or vessels of the 
sizes stated hy you could build per year with 
your j)resent p>lant if the necessary contracts 
were secured ? 

71. What amount of engines and propelling 
machinery for the number of vessels stated 
above could you make? 

72. If you could make all or part of the 
propeUing machinery and boilers could you 
get it supplied quickly enough to secure the 
output of vessels per annum stated above? 

73. Can you give the approximate relative 
cost of vessels and machinery built in Japan 
as compared with other counti’ies? 

74. If so, will you state the relative rates 
paid per hour of the relative trades, and the 
relative amount of work produced per hour 
in the various coimtries? 

76. Can you give the relative cost in the 
various countries ’ of the principal kinds of 


material that go to make a vessel and her 
machinery? 

76. WiU you give the average and maxi- 
mum number of men you have employed? 

(1) Before 1914, 

(2) Between 1914 and end of 1918, 

(3) Since the beginning of 1919, 

giving them under' the various headings of 
staff (in detail) and of their respective trades. 

Answers to the foregoing questions were 
received from — 

Asano and Company, Limited, Tokyo. 
Uraga Dock Company, Limited, Tokyo. 
K. Yamakawa, Kobe. 

Ministry of Communication (Japan.) 
Mitsubishi Zozen Kaisha, Kobe. 
•Kawasaki Dockyard, Kobe, 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Tokyo. 


EEPLY OF EYORO ASANO OF ASANO AND COMPANY, Ltd., TOKYO. 


Development of Shipping Industries. 

1. In 1894 Chino- Japanese War was de- 
_j.'ared. Although all available Japanese ships 
"'•vere requisitioned, still tonnage was short 
and the Government bought 14 ships (40,000 
tons) from abroad and entrusted their opera- 
tion to N.Y.K., who also supplemented its 
fleet by buying 23 ships (65,000 tons) for 
transport purposes and also by chartering 
foreign ships. Thus Japanese shipping 
increased in number and tonnage consider- 
ably (680 ships of 110,000 tons in 1893 to 
827 ships of 213,000 tons in 1895). The war 
gave a sudden impetus to Japanese shipping 
industry which had been still in its infancy. 

2. The long continued monopoly of shipping 
by the Mitsubishi interests and the subse- 
quent destimctive competition • between the 
said interests and their rising rivals before 
1885 certainly proved suicidal to the comba- 
tants and retarded the healthy development 
of Japanese shipping. But the two companies 
were amalgamated in 1885 (the present N. 
Y. K.), the present 0. S. K. established in 
1884, and Asano Shipping Office (the present 
T. K. K.) in 1886. There were enterprising 
individual ship owners such as Aya, Hiromi, 

7. (a) Subsidized Lines (under Subsidy 

San Francisco Line .... 

South America E. Coast Line . 

,, ,, W. Coast Line " . 

(b) Mail Subsidy Lines (N. Y. K. only)— 

London Line 

Seattle Line 

Melbourne Line . . . . 


Baba, Hamanaka, etc. All pointed to the 
rise of Japanese shipping but generally speak- 
ing, shipping was still in its infancy. The 
war proved to be stimulating to it. 

3. Nothing we know of except State aid and 
competition. 

4. Yes. 

5. The Government promised 8 per cent, 
dividend for the amalgamated capital 
(Yen 11,000,000) of N. Y. K. for 16 years from 
1885. The annual improvement bounty of 
Yen 50,000 given to 0. S. K. for 21 years-from 
1888, and also the mail subsidy of Yen 20,000. 
The Government aid given during the Chino- 
Japanese war was dealt with in (1). In 1896 
the Laws relative of Navigation Bounties were 
enacted, amended in 1909, and radically 
revised in 1917. As regards aids given to 
navigation Japan now adopts the same policy 
as England or France, only a mail subsidy 
being granted. The regular subsidy system 
is being maintained only for T, K. K. lines 
(North and South American West Coast) and 
0. S. K, line for the Bast Coast of South 
America. 

6. Yes. 

Law) — 

Tons 12,500-13,500 18-20 knots 

„ 5,000-7,500 14-16 „ 

. „ 6,000-9,700 13-15 „ 


Tons 5,500 or more 16 knots or more. 
„ 5,500 „ 14 

,, 6,000 ,, 16 ,, ,, 
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(c) Coastal and near Sea Lines (imdei 
Java Line ..... 

Java Bankok Line 

Batavia Lino .... 

Singapore Line 

Yalub Line .... 

j\Ienado Line .... 
Nagasaki Shanghai Line . 

Kobe Shanghai Line . 

Yokohama Shanghai Line 
Tientsin Lino . , . 

Kobo Newchwang Line 
Yokohama Lino 

Dairoir Lino .... 

Five Yangtze Iviang Lines 
South Chinn Coast Lino . 

Kavafuto Lino 
Vladivostok Line 
Otaou Vladivostok Line 
Seishiu Lino .... 
Nikolaevsk Line 
Potrovablovsk Lino . 

Kprca West Coast Line . 

Nine Formosan Lines 
All loutrs are main mail and trade routes. 


ubsidy Contract) — 



Tons 3,000 

or more 

11 knots or more. 

„ 1,300 

n 

9 

9 9 9 9 

„ 3,000 

93 

10 

) ) ) > 

„ 2,000 

99 

10 

9 9 9 9 

Tons 5,000 

or more 

17 knots or more. 

„ 3,000 

)) 

14 

9 9 S > 

„ 2,000 

) ) 

14 

) ) ) ) 

„ 1,500 


12 

3 9 9 9 

n 93 

M 

9 

9 9 93 

Tons 2,000 

or more 

14 knots or more. 

Various limits according to Lines. 

Tons 1,800 

or more 

11 

knots or more- 

„ 700 

99 

10 

9 9 99 

„ 2,000 

) 9 

14 

IJ >5 

„ 1,400 

» 9 

11 

9 9 93 

„ 1,000 

9 9 

10 

9 9 93 

„ 900 

9 1 

9 

9 9 99 

Tons 1,000 

or more 

”9 

knots or more. 

„ 6,000 

or 1,000 

10 

or 12 knots or more 


or more 


S. Subsidy Law . — Over 3,000 tons gross, 
over 12 knots, less than 15 years old. But 
these limits vary in application to each lino. 

-Mail Lines and Coastal and Near Sea Lines, 
ECO the preceding answer for tonnage and 
speed. 

9, 10 and 11. Subsidy Law . — 50 sen or less 
per gross ton for 1,000 n. miles run for ships 
of 12 knots. Plus less than 10 per cent, per 
knot for ships over 12 knots. Minus 5 per 
cent, per year for ships more than 5 years 
old. Plus, if necessary, 25 per cent, or less for 
ships built as directed by the competent 
minister or for newly opened lines (for 5 
years after opening). 

For mail lines, mail subsidy is paid. 

For Coastal and Near Sea Lines, certain 
amounts aro appropriated to different lines 
for each year. 

12. Not as a rule. But half the amount 
for .Tapan-bult shipvrnay bo given to foreign- 
' built ships, on Japan register and of less than 


5 years old at registration, when the compe- 
tent minister specifically approves of their 
omplo 3 ’ment under subsidy law. 

13. The same ruling as Japan-built ships. 

14. Yes. 

15. Yes. Exceptions may be made when 
approved by the competent minister. 

16. Subsidized ships cannot be sold, char- 
tered, or mortgaged for three years after the 
expiration of subsidy unless the subsidy given 
has been refunded, such ships are not sea- 
worthy, or such transactions have been 
approved by the competent minister. 

17. No particular effect, because Japanese 
Coastal Services are short and insignificant h 
volume. 

18. Yes. On subsidized Coastal Lines a 
ship-owners’ expense. 

19. Law relating to vessels: — (1) Steam 
vessels; (2) Sailing vessels. 

(A) Kind, — Steamers with more than 6( 
berths or with more than one berth per 10( 
tons gross or fraction thereof. 


Classification, i 

1 

1 Steamers. 

Sailing vessels. 

For steamers only. 

j' First Class ..... 

.H Second Class ..... 

^ 1 

g" j Third Class ..... 

k Fourth Cls 61 , . 

1 

500 tons and 8 | 
knots and up. j 
100 tons and 8 

1 knots and up. | 
20 tons and 6 ! 

knots and up. 

No limits , 

50 tons and up . 

20 „ J, 

No limits . 

(For Oversea Service.) 

(For Near Sea Service. 

(For Coastal Service.) 

i (For River and Lake 
Service.) 
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Tons = Under deck. ' 

This classification is considered unsatis- 
factory in view of the changing conditions. 

Development of Shipbuilding, 

20. Yes. 

21. Shipbuilding subsidy was suspended 
during the World War and the law itself was 
repealed in 1919. The present protection 
is indirect and in the shape of lower tariff 
for materials to be imported and also of 
subsidy to home-made materials. All ship- 
yards are suffering from the after-war reac- 
tion and have been obliged either severely to 
curtail the scope of their work or temporarily 
or even permanently to suspend it. 

22. Yes. 

23. Shipbuilding Bounties. The Shipbuild- 
ing Subsidy Law was promulgated in 1896 
and after i-epeated revision, suspended in 
1917. 

24. Steel sliips of over 1,000 tons gross only 
(at the beginning, iron and steel ships of over 
700 tons gross). 

25. Yen 11 — 20 per ton gross for hull. 

26. Yen 5 per actual h. p. 

27. The Law was repealed but under which 
we admitted certain specified mateiinl.s only. 
Exceptions are ; — 

(1) Fox Frames, Stern Frames, Eudder 
and Eudder Post and Trim a, Twin 
Screw Supports for shij^s of over 
3,000 tons gross. (2) Tripple 
Screw Supports. (3) Various Axles 
of over 7 inches in diameter. (4) 
Springs. (5) Furnaces cf oeitain 
types, (6) Turbine wheels, 
spindles, blades, and buckets. 

(1) Hemp and Manila Cords (2) Can- 
vasses. (3) Anchor Hoists for 
ships of less than 5,000 tons gross. 
(4) Loading Apparatus, (5) Steer- 
ing Apparatuses for ships of less 
than 5,000 tons gross. (6) Moor- 
ing Apparatuses. (7) Pumps of 
certain types. (8) Hand Water 
Pumps. 19) Fire Extinguishlag 
Pumps. (10) Various Supports, 
such as boat supports. (11) Boats 
and Life-saving Apparatuses. (12) 
Portholes. (13) Ventilators. (14) 
Electrical Apparatuses, (15) 
Steam Coolers. (16) Steam 
Pumps. (17) Ash Hoists. (18) 
Electric Convertors. (19) Valves 
and Cocks. 

28. Not under Shipbuilding Subsidy Law. 

At present customs duties may be exempted 
for shipbuilding materials, equipments, and 
machinery under special rulings. 


29. The concessions are entirely controlled 
by the authorities and no abuse is possible. 

Gonatruciion of Wooden Ships. 

30. During the period of shortage of stea- 
mers wooden ships were built in considerable 
numbers but these wooden ships are small 
(mostly less than 300 tons and sailing vessels) 
and their building is at present entirely ceas- 
ing. 

• 31. Not necessary. 

34. No. 

Officers for the Mercantile Marine. 

35. Yes, but it seems since the war the 
number of such youths is decreasing, pro- 
bably because wages are better on land, 
especially considering dangers and hardships 
to which seamen are exposed. 

36. There are two Government colleges, ten 
public schools, and some institutes estab- 
lished by seamen’s 'relief societies or the 
principal shipping companies to take care of 
their training and employment. 

37. Preliminary course is being undergone. 

38. Japanese training ship and various 
establishments are supported either by the 
Government or some public corporations, as 
referred to in (36). 

39. In early years we employed foreigp 
officers on board our big steamers under whose 
guidance Japanese officers worked, but .no 
such system of sending our students abroad 
for preliminary training. 

40. No levy of fees and the Government 
supports the schools. Some local schools are 
supported by prefectural bodies or local public 
corporations or by donations. 

41. There are many, but the more, the 
better. 

42. Both are being done. 

43. - No objection on the part of the ship- 
, owners. 

45. Yes, maintained by the Government. 
Not. that we know of such instance. 

46. Yes. 

'47. All theoretical and practical technical 
studies and their application. 

48. Tokyo and Kobe M. M. Colleges qualify 
graduates for certificates but graduates of 
other local M. M, schools must pas.^ the 
examination. 

49. The two M. M. colleges are supported 
bj' the Government. 

Engineer. 

50 — 53. Our answers 35 — 49 cover engi- 
neers, too. 
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Postal Suhventions. 


5i. Yes, we agree. 

55. Theoretically yes, but some companies 
who are particularly strong for certain 
routes are naturally given first consideration 
for such routes. 

56. Yes. 

• 57. Already answered at the beginning. 

58. Indirect aids are various. The 
Governineirt loaned purchasing funds for 
Kokusai S. S. Co., through a bank. Cons- 
truction funds are expected to be loaned for 
better ships. Shipbuilding materials are 
cheaper on account of free passage and 
subsidy to home manufacture. Training of 
seamen is mostly supported by the Govern- 
ment. Various harbour facilities are mostly 
done by the Government or local public cor- 
porations. 

59. Subsidies: — 

Yen. 


N. Y. K., 1931-22 . 

O. S. K., 1921-22 . 

T. K. K., 1921-22 . 

South Seas, 1922 
South China, 1932 . 
Korea West Coast, 1922 . 
Dairen, 1922 . 

Japan Sea, 1923 
Kagoshima-Nawa, 1922 . 
China (Yangtze Kiang), 
1922 . . . . 

Hokkaido, 1922 
Shanghai, 1922 
North China, 1922 . 
ilain Land-Hokkaido, 


2.406.000 

2.252.000 

1.432.000 

370.000 
150, OOP 

100.000 
100,000 

. 251,600 
60,000 

437.000 
207,134 

350.000 

117.000 


1922 

Vlacfivosfcock, 1922 . 
Bonnin Island, 1922 
Funds are obtained from 
Government revenue. 


50.000 

40.000 
100,000 

taxation 


and 


Shipbuilding and Engineering. 

Asano S. B. Co, 

60. Chieliy steel. 

62. 8,250 ton typo. 

63. No. 

6o cs 

66. 1,500 H. P. Pressure 200 lbs, L. 14' 3". 
Diameter 11' 6". 

67. 160,382 tsubo = 130 acres. 

68 . 10 . 

69. 625 feet. 

70. About 15’. 

71. All. See question 63. 

73. Matei’ials are dearer but labour is 
cheaper. On the whole not much difference. 

74. ■) 

75. > No statistics available. 


BEPLIES OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
BRAGA DOCK CO., LD., TOKYO. 

1. The shipping industry in Japan in 1894 
was in a state of infancy. The services were 
confined mostly to home coasting trade only 
with the exceptions that the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha had Korean service and the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha had services to Shanghai, 
Vladivostock, Chemulpo, Tien-tsin, Manila 
and Bombay which last was the first Ocean 
service started by the people of Japan. 

However, in July of the same year political 
troubles arose in Korea, which plunged 
Japan and China into war, and nearly all 
the vessels were requisitioned. During the 
war which lasted a year and a half the 
Government purchased foreign second-hand 
vessels aggregating 144,000 tons gross and 
the N. Y. K. purchased 23 foreign second- 
hand vessels aggregating 65,000 tons gross, 
at the same time chartering many foreign 
vessels for home coasting services. Owing 
to scarcity of warships, passenger boats were 
converted to auxiliary cruisers. 

2. The situation of Japan’s shipping then 
was far from being satisfactory. There was 
no general bounty or subsidy given to 
owners, the only companies receiving* subsidy 
being the N. Y. K. and the 0. S. K. by 
special contracts. 

In 1892-93 with the development of foreign 
trade tliere was a cry for encouragement of 
our sliipping industry, and a bill for the 
purpose was presented to the Imperial Diet; 
however, on account of party politics the 
Diet was dissolved and the scheme was not 
accomplished, which fact greatly militated 
against the development of shipping enter- 
prises by the people of this country, for un- 
less so aided, owners could hardly realize 
profits then. 

3. No measures other than State aid were 
then suggested to encourage the people of 
Japan to embark on shipping enterprises. 

4. The public opinion was that State aid 
was not only desirable but necessary for the 
promotion of the satisfactory detelopment of 
shipping industry by the people of Japan. 

5. The Sino-Japanese war awoke the people 
of Japan to the imminent need of the promo- 
tion of Japan’s shipping industry, for the 
furtherance of which the Government decid- 
ed to give aid to Japan’s mercantile marine, 
and in 1896 Japan adopted a policy of grant- 
ing general navigation subsidy. It was, 
however, found that vessels navigating with 
ballast onl}’’ received such subsidy, and fur- 
ther that even tramp steamers could 
receive same, there being no regular lines 
designated by the Government for same. In 
view of the above the Government granted 
special subventions to particular lines, thus 
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doing away with such abuses or defects as 
were found then. 

Later in 1910 Japan granted a navigation 
subsidy for Ocean services to take the place 
of the general navigation subsidy in 1896. 

In 1921 Japan adopted a policy of grant- 
ing postal subventions and some of the lines 
by the N. Y. K. receive same in place of tho 
subsidy in 1910. 

Hence there are now three ways of giving 
State aid to Japanese owners. 

(1) Subventions to particular lines 

(1896). 

(2) Navigation subsidy to Ocean services 

(1910). 

(3) Postal subventions (1921). 

6. Subsidies are now granted to vessels 
owned by Japanese and operated under the 
Japanese flag: — 

(a) Between Japanese Ports — under Sub- 

ventions to particular lines. 

(b) Between Japan and Ports abroad — 

under Navigation subsidy to 

Ocean services. 

(c) Between Ports outside Japan — None, 

At present no subsidy or bounty is given 
in the case of (c), however, from the fact 
that Japan’s shipping has become more and 
more international with tlie advance of world 
trade, and further that shipping is now con- 
sidered as important industry in this 
country, I am of opinion that siibsidy should 
also be given to vessels operated between 
ports outside Japan. 

7. The navigation subsidy under 1896 law 
did not place any limit to any specified 
roiites, but the navigation subsidy to Ocean 
services in 1910 restricts a grant of subsidy 
to the following routes : — 

European route. 

North American roixte. 

South American route. 

Australian route. 

And some lines are selected for same in 
each of the above. The reasons for such res- 
triction and for selecting such lines are 
partly from the trade conditions between 
J.apan and such countries as are included 
therein, and partly because the Treasury 
does not permit more money to be given that 
would be rerfuired for other lines, for ins- 
tance, J apan-Brazil line is now a free service, 
but considering from its importance in its 
relation to Japanese emigrants, it is most 
desirable that tho line should also be 
so aided, which, however, is more than the 
Treasury can afford. Again the granting of 
special subventions to particular lines is 
chiefly from the consideration that though 


some of the lines do not pay if the vessels 
required by the Government bo used, the 
destinations of such lines being within 
Japanese territory State aid is considered 
necessary to cover the loss sustained. 

8. Vessels for which are given subsidy 
under 1910 law are steel vessels built in 
accordance with tho Government Shipbuild- 
ing Pules, of 3,000 tons gross and above, 
with an average speed of more than 12 
knots per hour and less than 15 years old. 

As for special subventions to particular 
lines, tonnage, etc., are dealt with in each 
case. 

Under postal subventions law, the limits 
are : — 

'Yokohama-London Line — 

Steel vessels of 5,600 tons gross, 15 
knots per hour. 

Kobe-Seattlo Lino — 

Steel vessels of 5,600 tons gross, 12 
knots per hour. 

Kobc-Hongkong Line — 

Steel vessels of 5,600 tons gross, 1-i 
knots i)cr hour. 
Yokohama-Mclbourne Lino — 

Steel vessels bf 5,000 tons gross, 15 
knots per hour. 

9. The rate.s of subsidies aro: — 

(a) Navigation subsidy to ocean 
services ; — 

Less than 50 son per ton per 1,000 
miles run at a speed of 12 knots 
per hour per vessel. 

Ih) Special subventions to particular 
lines ; — 

Each case is dealt with and the rates 
are so fixed that the loss may 
thereby be covered. 

(c) Postal subventions: — 

The rates aro fixed from tho quantity 
of mails carried. 

10. Under navigation subsidy to ocean 
services law tho subsidy increases at a rate 
of 10 per cent, for each additional knot per 
hour. 

11. Under navigation subsidy to ocean 
services law tho subsidy is paid in full for 
five years for each vessel after which period 
the payments are reduced by 5 per cent, 
each year. 

12. Under the same law foreign built ves- 
sels receive half tho sum of what is given to 
Japanese built vessels. 

13. No distinction is made between 
Japanese built vessels and foreign built 
vessels in respect of the period of sxibsidy 
given. 

14. Ve.ssols receiving navigation subsidy 
take on board a certain number of appren- 
tices for purposes of training. 
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15. Non- Japanese subjects may bo employ- 
ed i£ they have Japanese Government certi- 
hicates, otherwise we exclude their employ- 
ment on vessels receiving a navigation 
subsidy. When vacancies, which it is impos- 
sible to fill, occur at foreign ports, non- 
Japanese subjects may be employed with 
permission of the authorities. 

There were many foreigners having 
Japanese Government certificates, but such 
are now on the decrease. 

16. In the case of vessels receiving navi- 
gation subsidy being sold, chartered, or 
mortgaged to foreigners, the bounty ceases; 
besides it is provided that such vessels can- 
not be sold, chartered or mortgaged to 
foreigners unless three years have passed 
since the cessation of the period so subsi- 
dized or their last voyage. 

17. There has been little or no effect of 
the policy of reservation on our coasting 
trade. The public opinion is that Japan 
may at any time discontinue the reservation, 
if other nations take the same policy. 

18. Whether subsidized or not and 
wliether it bo coasting service or not owners 
are fully prepared to take on board a 
certain number of apprentices at the request 
of the Nautical College. 

19. Japanese vessels as of June 1922. 

(1) According to hull — 


Gross tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

20—100 

1,400 

58,564 

100—1000 

945 

392,726 

1000—3000 

442 

809,523 

3000—6000 

311 

1,410,450 

6000—10000 

92 

666,394 

10000 and over 

10 

117,350 

(b) According to age — 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Less than 15 

years old 

493 

1,960,866 

15 — 25 years 

old 

117 

390,531 

More than 25 

year old 

218 

565,320 

(c) According to speed — 

- Vessels. 

Tons. 

12 — ^15 knots 

104 

496,824 

15—17 knots . 

18 

115,076 

More than 17 

knots 

5 

53,432 


20. Vessels required for Japanese Mercan- 
tile Marine were built entirely in private 
shipyards. 

21. On account of severe depression being 
felt in shipping, our shipbuilding industry 
is -now facing a most difficult situation and 
there is little or no demand for construction 


of ordinary type of vessels, and the work is 
mostly confined to construction of vessels to 
be used for special routes, or special type 
of vessels with special ^purposes, and no- 
where in Japan can we find any stock boats 
under construction. 

Such being the existing conditions the 
building capacity is not used to the full, but 
leading builders are now using half their 
capacity for construction of warships. 

22. State aid was not only desirable but 
necessary to promote the satisfactory 
development of shipbuilding industry by the 
people of Japan. 

23. J apan adopted a policy of granting 
shipbuilding subsidy in 1896. Besides this 
direct aid, the Government, in its navigation 
subsidy in 1896 which was replaced by navi- 
gation subsidy to ocean services, granted 
twice as much subsidy to Japanese built ves- 
sels as that given to foreign built vessels, 
which, together with the policy of laying im- 
port duty of Yen 15 per ton on vessels less 
than 10 years old and Yen 10 per ton on 
vessels more than 10 years old, led to the 
promotion of shipbuilding industry in 
Japan, the owners finding it more profitable 
to build vessels though the initial cost 'was 
rather high, as they can receive for 15 yeai's 
double the subsidy of that given to foreign 
built vessels under navigation subsidy law 
or special subventions. 

However, the shipbuilding subsidy ceased 
in 1917 and in its place the Government 
adopted a policy of allowing our builders to 
import free of duty material and equipment 
used for ship construction, which has aided 
in a measure the promotion of shipbuilding 
industry in Japan. 

In my opinion there should be given more 
indirect State aid, such as restricting the 
vessels used for subsidized lines to Japanese 
built vessels and the raising of import duties, 
etc. 

24. Vessels eligible for subsidy were steel 
vessels built in Japan, the minimum gross 
tonnage being 1,000 tons (formerly 700 tons). 

25. The rates of shipbuilding, subsidy were 
from Yen 11 to 22 per ton gross for hull ac- 
cording to ship’s class. 

26. A subsidy of Yen 5 for indicated horse 
power was also given to those vessels whoso 
machinery was made in Japan. 

(S. H. P. for turbines is to be converted 
into I. H. P.) 

27. Material and equipment obtained out- 
side Japan could not be used for construc- 
tion of hull and machinery other than those 
specified by the Minister of Communications, 
,such as, hull material, auxiliary machinery, 

steel castings, boiler furnaces, and others 
that cannot be made in Japan, etc. 


28. There were no customs concesaiona. 

29. None. 

30. During the war boom on account of 
scarcity of steel, wood vessels as big as 2,000 
tons gross were built, but the desired wood 
material being unobtainable, American wood 
material was used. Such, vessels proved a 
failure, for American wood material was 
too mild for vessels above 1,500 tons. 

At present wooden shipbuilding is confined 
to that of small vessels and junks, which 
latter are considered quite necessary for 
small coasting trade and now amount to a 
great number. One of the reasons for junks 
so prevailing in small coasting trade is that 
in carrying coals junks are very convenient 
as they serve also as warehouses after their 
arrival in harbours — a bad habit and yet it 
still remains to exist. 

31. I am of opinion that State aid is not 
necessary or desirable to promote the further 
development of this line of industry by the 
people of Japan. 

32. None. 

33. No. 

34. On account of the material for 
Japanese built wood vessels being bad, there 
are comparatively more wrecks, for which 
reason higher premiums are required, and it 
liappens that in some cases insurance cannot 
be effected. 

>35 and 60. There are considerable num- 
ber of youths desirous of becoming officers 
or engineers. 

36 and 51. (a) There are two nautical 
colleges for their training, one in Tokyo and 
the other in Kobe, both being Government 
schools. Both colleges have each two depart- 
ments, navigation department and engineer- 
ing department. 

Besides these two schools of higher grade, 
there are altogether 10 prefectural nautical 
schools throughout Japan. 

(5) The rapid development of Japan’s 
shipping led to an increasing demand for 
officers or engineers, and the graduates of^ 
nautical colleges or schools have found no" 
difficulty in obtaining their emplojunent ; but 


after the war, consequent upon the slump 
in shipping it was feared that there would 
be an over supply of them, for which adjust- 
ment was made by decreasing the number of 
students entering colleges or schools, at the 
same time old men being dismissed. 

(c) None. 

37. Our cadets receive provisional diplomas 
at their graduation and after a period of 
navigation as apprentices in a training ship 
they receive diplomas. 

38. Formerly there being no training ship 
some of the cadets were trained in foreign 
vessels, but now they are trained in a train- 

*ing ship of the nautical college. 

The training ship is provided and main?- 
tained by the Government. 

39. Such cadets as were trained in Europe 
paid their full fees themselves. 

40. The training ship is provided and 
maintained by th'e Government. 

41. There are two nautical colleges on 
shore each with a training ship. 

42. In Japan cadets study on shore and 
after their graduation they are trained in 
a ship and they are granted either Chief 
Mates certificate or First Engineer’s certi- 
ficate. After having sea experiences they 
receive Captain’s certificate or Chief 
Engineer’s certificate. 

43. Our shipowners accept apprentices for 
training and there are no objections in 
having shipowners accept them in their 
ships. But in case there should arise any 
objections, I suggest that the best way out is 
the enforcement by law of their acceptance 
in subsidized vessels. 

44. Apprentices are not required to pay 
premiums. 

45^. The sea-going training ship is entirely 
provrded and maintained by the Government. 
Formerly the training ship carried freight, 
but since the training ship sank, the practice 
has been given up. 

46. Our apprentices in a sea-going train- 
ing ship are given free food, uniform, room 
and even a small fee. 

47. The curriculum of study in the 
Nautical College is as follows; — 


fNavigation. 
j Seamanship, 
j Hj'drography. 

1 Sea Meteorology. 

I Commerce. 

Navigation Depart- j Commercial Geography 

r * •» J* • I • "■* 


ment. 


Maritime Law. 
Electrical engineering. 
Shipbuilding. 
Engineering. 

Hygiene. 

English. 


Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Mathematics. 

Dynamics. 

Military Practice. 

Geography. 
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fEngine. 

1 Boiler. 

I Electrical engineering. 

1 Drawing. 

Engineering Depart-^ Engineering, 

ment. Shipbuilding. 

Hygiene.' 

' l^English. 

The curriculum of study as an apprentice 
is chiefly practical training. 

48. We have no nautical academies, for in 
our nautical colleges, the cadets first study 
on shore and then they are trained in a 
training ship. 

49. None. 

50. See No. 35. 

51. See No 36. 

52. Engineering and shipbuilding firms in 
Japan give sufficient practical training to 
apprentices to enable them to become efficient 
marine engineers. 

53. See No. 48. 

54. Steamers granted special subventions 
or navigation subsidy'^ are to have a mail 
room of some capacity and carry mails gratis. 

The Government adopted a policy of grant- 
V ing postal subventions to some services. For 
this latter the rates are fixed chiefly from 
the quantity of mails actually carried. 

56. Postal subventions are practically 
granted to a few lines having mail steamers. 

56. There are some mail contracts with 
non-Japanese steamship lines as weU. 

57. There are some conditions for postal 
subventions as to tonnage, speed, navigation, 
etc. 

58. None. 

59. None. 

In Japan tliera has been no free gilt by the OoTem- 
nicnt, for in any of tho subsidy laws, cither for shippicg or 
sb\pbniid\ng,BoniO obligations- have been put, either as re- 
gards construction of ships, accommodations of plant, naval 
aTohitects or engineers employed, etc. 

, 60. W'e build steel vessels. 

61. We do not build wood ships. 

62. The largest ships built in our yard 
are : — 

Cruiser of 550' and Steamship of 

12,000 tons D.W. 

63. Yes, we bxiild engines. 

64. The largest engine we have built is of 
26" X 43i" X 72", 48 strobes. 

65. Yes, we build boilers. 

66. The largest boiler we have built is 
that of 14' 6" X 11' 9", 200 lbs. 

, 67. The area of our shipyard is about 45 
acres. 

68. We have six bxiildihg berths. 

69. W^'e can build and launch vessels of 
600. 


Phj'sics. 
Chemistry. 
Mathematics. 
Dynamics. 
Military Praictice. 


70. With onr present plant we can build 
^ ^ssels of 10,000 tons D. W. or 6,000 tons 

71. We can build eugiues and boilers to 
ba used for vessels stated above. 

72. If wo could not make all or part of 
the propelling machinery _ and boilers wo 
could get it supplied quickly enough to 
secure tho output of vessels per annum 
stated above. 

73. The approximate relative cost of 
v'essels and machinery built in Japan is 

Yen 160 per D. W. ton for vessels 

3.000 tons D. W. 

Yen 140 per D. W. ton for vessels 

6.000 tons D. W. 

Yen 135 per D. W. ton for vessels 
8,000—10,000 tons D. W. 

(By ordinary tramp steamer specifica- 
tions). 

74. The collective wages per week or six 
daj’-s are about Yen 15, that i.s, about half 
as much as that in England. 

75. The average cost of shipbuilding steel 
material in Japan is Yen 18 per ton higher 
free of duty than that in England. 

76. The average number of men wo have 
employed is 

(1) . Before 1914 . . . 1,700 

(2) During the war . . 5,800 

(3) After the war . . . 4,000 

The number of men now employed is as 
follows : — 


Mechanics 

, 

. 7S0 

Copper Smiths 

* Si * 

. 200 

Moulders . 

. , 

54 

Electricians 

• 

. 112 



1,1-16 

Smiths 


. 85 

Founders . 

. 

. 223 

Machine drivers 

• • 

. C.J 

Boiler makers . 

• 

. 3SO 
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Loftmen . . • • 

. 63 

Shipwrights 

. 128 

Platers .... 

. 264 

Equipment makers . 

. 300 

Rivetters . ■* . 

. 168 

Drillers .... 

. 82 

Caulkers .... 

. 89 

Bending slabmen 

. 37 

Angle Smiths . 

. 54 

Mechanics 

. 127 


1,312 

Galvanizers 

. 13 

Tool men 

. 78 

Testers .... 

. 32 

Transporters 

. 120 

Carpenters 

. 90 

Joiners .... 

, 76 

Wood working mechanics 

. 37 

Riggers .... 

. 44 

Painters and dock workers, etc. 63 


553 

Total 

3,764 


REPLIES OP K. YAMAKAWA OP THE 
KAWASAKI SHIPBUILDING AND 
ENGINEERING CO., LD., KOBE. 

October lOt^ 1923. 

6. Thinks they can do without in all the 
cases enumerated. If the Government 
wants greater speeds than tend to economic 
running of ships, then it should pay_ a 
subsidy. Recommends a subsidy for ships 
running at a greater speed than 16 knots — ■ 
the subsidy to be proportioned according to 
the speed. Large cargo vessels are not 
economical in Japan at present, owing to the 
difBcuHy of obtaining full cargoes. 

Subsidy for Shipbuilders . — ^It was given 
to approved ships until 8 years ago. Dur- 
ing the war so many ships were built liT 
Japan, and the shipbuilders made such pro- 
fits that the subsidy was withdrawn. Now 
the slump has come the subsidy is again 
necessary. Shipping can do without a 
subsidy. The condition of trade in the ship- 
ping industry never varies in such a large 
degree as in the shipbuilding industry. 


17. There should be competition in coastal 
trade. Thirty years ago the effect of reser- 
vation of coastal trade was good. To-day 
the Japanese can hold their own in competi- 
tion for the coastal trade. 

19. Size ond description of vessels . — 
385x51x28=5,600 tons gross. The 
Kawasaki yard is limited to this size by the 
size of its dry dock. Thinlis that about 
7,500 tens gross is ideal. Kawasaki has built 
about 50 of the 385x51x28 type. Believes 
in the simple cargo boat. 

20. Yes. . 

21. Present conditions are bad — ^materials 
are costly to import. There are plenty of 
good second-hand vessels selling at a low 
figure. Steel is high in Japan. Kawasaki 
has its own steel mills — ^Mitsubishi smaller 
mills. Labour costs are high. There has 
been no reduction since the war. The ave- 
rage wage in Kawasaki yard 2‘37 yen per 
day of 8 hour — 48 hour week. In 1918 wages 
were half of what they are now, but there 
were bonuses — 70 per cent, of the total earn- 
ings. These bonuses remain now as wages, 

‘ 22. Yes. 

26. No bounties for engine works not con- 
nected with shipbuilding. Such works have 
other sources of employment. 

27, There is a duty on imported material 
which is cancelled if it be used in vessels built 
for foreign owners (i.e., non- Japanese 
owners). 

50. Night schools for tracers and young 
draughtsmen. Por more advanced studies 
there are the universities. 

51. Government encourage the universities. 
The shipbuilders draw on the universities for 
men. Kawmsalri encourages university gra- 
duates, gives them iobs after they serve two 
years’ apprenticeship. Working classes are 
encouraged to go night schools. An increase 
of wages 4 — 8 sen per day is given to 
.successful student-workmen at night schools. 
These schools are run by private enterprise. 
Kawasaki yard subsidies a night school and 
buys books, etc., for its own workers. Such 
schools, also educate non-ship yard workers. 

(а) No — for mercantile marine only. 

(б) No — except to give a chance to enter 

the navy. There is an Engineer- 
ing Naval-College. University 
graduates can go to the Navy as 
Engineers. 

(c) No — except university graduates who 
can go back to the university to 
obtain these certificates. 

_ 52. Yes — five years’ apprenticeship is suffi- 
cient. The five years’ sj'stem of training 
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came into operation^ about 1917. Twenty- built and apprentices could learn to be mer- 
. five j'ears ago good sized engines were being cantile engineers. , ' 


Answers by the Ministery of Communications, Japan. 


I. 

Development of Shipping Industries. 

1. The number of steamships in this country 
at that time amounted to about 680, register- 
ing only 110,000 tons. The shipping routes 
ivere for the most part confined to home 
coastal waters, and though there were ships 
which occasionally undertook foreign voyages, 
yet as a general rule they did not, at that 
time, leave the zone of Far Eastern waters. 

2. It is impossible to regard the situation 
at that time as satisfactory. 

At a time when finance, industry, etc., 
were in every respect in their infancy, so to 
speak, it was only to be expected that shipp- 
ing enterprise should have undergone no 
particular development. 

3. It is thought that there was no alter, 
native but to rely on State aid. 

4. Yes. It goes without saying that the 
method, degree, etc., of the aid must vary 
according to the state of development reached 
by the shipping industry. 

5. In some cases Government-owned vessels 
were hired out to civilians engaged in the 
shipping trade, or disposed of without monet- 
ary consideration. Or again, in other cases, 
bounties or subsidies were granted. 

6. Yes. With reference to the routes 
between Japan and ports abroad, a law for 
the encouragement of shipping was established 
in 1896 in accordance with which bounties 
were granted, but in 1910 this system was 
abolished, and subsidies were granted there- 
after, in the case of specified lines only, 
under the Foreign Shipping Routes Subsidy 
Law, or by means of special departmental 
Subsidy Ordinances distinct from the above 
Law. 

7. The San Francisco line on the North 
American route, also the South American 
routes, have been granted a fixed subsidy 
under the terms of the Foreign Shipping 
Routes Subsidy Law. But the European 
route, the Seattle line on the North American 
route, and the Australiap route are each 
granted a mail subsidy under special depart- 
mental ordinances. 

The selection of the above routes was chiefly 
influenced by considerations relating to the 
transport of mails and passengers, and by 
trade conditions. 


8. The qualifications required in vessels 
under the Foreign Shipping Routes Subsidy 
Law are as follows : — 

Gross Tonnage. Speed. Age. 

N. American above 12.fc00 Ions above 18 knots Up to 15. 

Route , years. 

San i'ranciseo below 13,600 „ below 20 „ „ 

lino 

S. American above 6,000 ,. above 14 ,, „ 

Route 

East Coast Line below 7,600 .. below 16 „ ,, 

S. American above 0,000 „ above 13 „ „ 

Route 

West Coast Lino below 0,700 „ -below 16 „ ,, 

9. The subsidy rate granted under the 
Foreign Shipping Routes Subsidy Law is as 
follows : — 

In respect of each ton (gross) over a 
distance of 1,000 knots a subsidy 
of not more than 50 Sen for vessels 
having a speed of 12 knots. 

10. For each knot per hour increase in 
speed, an increase of 10 per cent, is allowed 
on the standard rate given in the preceding 
paragraph. 

In the case of vessels designed under special 
authorization from the competent Minister, 
or of vessels employed on a route within the 
first five years from the initiation of regular 
sailings thereon, an increase of up to 25 per 
cent, is allowed on the amounts granted 
under (9) and the first paragraph of the 
present section. 

11. After a vessel is more than five years 
old, a deduction of 5 per cent, is made every 
.year on the amounts granted under (9) and 
paragraph 1 of (10). 

One half of the grants payable under (9), 
paragraph 1 of (10) , and the preceding para- 
graph of the present section are paid in the 
case of ships constructed abroad. 

12. Under the provisions of the Foreign 
Shipping Routes Subsidy Law, vessels con- 
structed abroad may only be used provided 
they wore not more than five years old when 
inscribed on the Japanese Register,^ and when 
the sanction of the competent Minister has 
been obtained. 

13. Once sanction for their use has been 
obtained, as described in the preceding sec- 
tion, the age-limit for employment on subsid- 
ized routes is the same in the case of foreign- 
built vessels as in the case of those of J apanesa 
construction. 

14. Under the Foreign Shipping Routes 
Subsidy Law, vessels navigating under subsidy 

2 u 
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are obliged to carry nautical apprentices 
according to the following scale ; — 

Vessels above 3,000 and under 5,000 tons 
gross 4. 

Vessels above 5,000 and imder 8,000 tons 
gross 5. 

Vessels above 8,000 tons, gross 6. 

15. Persons engaged upon navigation which 
i.s subsidized under the Foreign Shipping 
Eoutes Subsidy Law may not appoint foreign- 
ers to posts on the personnel of main or 
branch officers, or among the personnel of 
vessels in active use, unless special authori- 
zation has been obtained from the competent 
Minister. Provided that in cases where 
vacancies in the ship’s company* have 
occurred abroad, it is necessary that confirm- 
ation or appointmeiits be obtained. 

16. Vessels navigating on subsidized routes 
under the terms of the Foreign Shipping 
Eoutes Subsidy Law may not for a period 
of three years (reckoned from the last day 
of the final voyage of the period during which 
they were in receipt of navigation subsidies) 
be sold, chartered or mortgaged to a foreigner. 
But if the amount of the subsidy paid in 
respect of a vessel be returned; or if the 
vessel is not able to sail as a result of some 
natural calamity or Act of God; or if the 
sanction of the competent Minister has been 
obtained, the above provision does not apply. 
• 17. Since a policy of reservation is undesir- 
able according to the fundamental principles 
of unrestricted commerce, it is thought that 
each country should be opened upon a recip- 
rocal treatment' basis. 

18. No. 

19.. There are no fixed standards for vessels 
used in the Japanese Mercantile Marine. 

Questions relating to Shipbuilding, 

20. No. Except for a period during the 
recent Great War, the demand for merchant 
ships in Japanese shipping circles has so far 
never been entirely met by shipbuilding 
carried out in Japan. In former times, pro- 
bably the larger proportion of sea-going ships 
were habitually bought from foreign countries, 
especially from England, and even at the 
present time purchases are still made from 
foreign countries. 

21. This country cannot supply itself with 
the raw materials of shipbuilding, nor have 
we firms of the first rank engaged in the 
manufacture of shipping equipment. These 
points have proved a great drawback to the 
shipbuilding industry in Japan which is con- 
sequently carried on under difficulties. 

22. Yes. The condition of the shipbuild- 
ing industry in Japan being as stated in the 
preceding section, State aid on the lines 


adopted by other counteies is necessary in 
order to maintain it. 

23. For financial reasons it has been im- 
possible, in practice, to grant in adequate 
measure the State aid required to maintain 
the shipbuilding industi'y in Japan. A law 
for the- encouragement of shipbuilding was 
first enacted in 1896. In accordance with 
this law, a boimty became payable in respect 
of the construction of steel ships above a 
certain gross tonnage (For details see a later 
section). But this law was suspended in the 
year 1917, and its enforcement period expired 
at the end of 1919, whereupon it automatically 
lapsed. Subsequently, in the year 1921, the 
Customs Tariff Law was amended, and raw 
materials of steel required for the construction 
or repair of ships, ships’ equipment and parts 
thereof, and ships’ engines and parts thereof, 
Avere specified by Ordinance, and were ex- 
empted from import duty under the terms of 
the said Ordinance. 

24. Bounties were granted in respect of 
steel vessels only. The minimum gross 
tonnage of ships eligible for the construction 
bounty was one thousand tons. 

25. Construction bounty for the hull was 
paid on ships over 1,000 tons gross at the 
rate of 11 to 22 Yen per ton (gross) varying 
according to - the pattern and qualifications 
of the vessel. 

26. The construction bounty in respect of 
machinery was five Yen per indicated horse 
power, in the case of turbine machinery 
this is the deduced indicated horse power, 
calculated by dividing the measured shaft 
horse power by 0’95. 

27. As already stated, shipbuilding materials 
were not available in sufficient quantities in 
Japan, and the usual procedure was rather to 
employ materials of foreign manufacture. 
Thus while there was no restriction with 
regard to the import of steel (rolled) for 
construction purposes, the use of articles of 
wrought and cast steel pertaining to the, 
equipment or appurtenances of ships was 
subject to certain restrictions if of foreign 
manufacture. 

28 and 29. There were no special customs 
concessions, and consequently no measures 
whatever existed to prevent their infringe- 
ment. 

Construction of Wooden Ships. 

30. The construction of wooden ships is 
confined to vessels of small dirnensions up 
to about 300 tons gross, the building of large 
size wooden vessels being extremely rare. 
Of course during the Great "War a large num- 
ber of wooden ships of from 1,000 to 1,500 
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gross tonnage were built, but the bulk of these 
were afterwards taken to pieces or broken up, 
and there is no intention of again building 
laige type wooden vessels of this kind. 

31. It is not considered necessary to grant 
State' aid as an inducement in connection 
with the construction of wooden ships. 

32 and 33. In view of the above, we have 
no opinions to advance with regard to a 
sj'stem of granting bounties to encourage the 
construction of wooden ships. 

31. A certain amount of difSculty Avas ex- 
perienced in effecting insurance in the case 
of large-type wooden vessels carelessly con- 
structed during the Great War. There being 
no vessels of this kind at the present time, 
however, these insurance difficulties have 
consecjuently now ceased to exist. 

35. A fair number of applicants are foith- 
foming. In the Government Mercantile 
-Uarine Academies, in particular, the number 
of applicants for entry into these Academies 
each year is several times greater than the 
number to be recriuted. 

36. (a) At the Government Mercantile 
2ftmne .-Icademies, sailing vessels for training 
purposes are attached. In addition to this, 
practical training is carried out continuou.sly 
on steamships of private shipping companies. 

(b] With regard to employment, the school 
authorities afford assistance. 

(c) The Government takes no .special steps. 

’ 3,7. Cadets first of all receive necessary in- 
struction on shore, after which they become 
apprentices and are given training afloat. 

38. .-ilthough practical training was carried 
out in Japan, there were at flist a certain 
number of students of the science of navi- 
gation who were sent to Europe and undei- 
went a course of training there. 

The training ships in Japan are owned by 
the Government or by the local authorities. 
The land establishments are supported by 
the Government in the case of the Govern- 
ment Academies, and by the various local 
authorities in the case of those locally estab- 
lished. 

39. In the case of cadets who did a course 
of training in Europe, all expenses v/ere paid 
by the Government. 

•to. In the Government Mercantile Marine 
Academies no fees are collected from cadets. 
In some locally founded Mercantile Marine 
-A-cademies, small tuition fees are charged. 

41. It is thought that provision for training 
ashore should he maintained in conjwnr-tfpn 
with training-ship facilities. 

42. IVhen cadets have completed tlieir in- 
door course, it is considered ^ advantageous 
to sribject them to an immedate and 
thorough period of training at sea on a sea- 


going training ship, and afterwards to give 
them piactical instruction on ordinary mer- 
chant vessels. 

43. There are practically no ship-owners 
in Japan who refuse to accept apprentices. 

44. Apprentices have never been required 
to pay a pnemium. 

45. Those training ships attached to Go- 
vernment Navhical Academies are maintained 
by the Government; those pertaining to the 
Local Govenment are maintained by the 
local authorities. 

46. Apprentices on training snips attached 
to Government Mercantile Marine Acade- 
mies are provided by the Government with 
load and uniforms while on board. 

47. The curriculum at a Government 
Nautical Academy is as follows : — 

1. Provided on shore. 

The art of navigation, seamanship, hydro- 
giaphical surveying, marine meteorology, 
commercial knowledge, commercial geogra- 
phy, mercantile law', practical seamanship, 
shipbuilding, engineering, electricity, hygiene, 
English, physics, chemistry, arithmetic, 
dynamics, study of military' affairs. 

2. During apprenticeship. 

Scamnaship, the art of navigation, engi- 
neering, foreign languages, sea-borne com..- 
meroe, medicine, duties of the watch, all al- 
lotments or service on board ship. 

48. Two kinds of academies exist in Japan 
for the training of masters and mates of 
foreign-going ships, vis., Government Acade- 
mies, of which there are two, and Public 
Academies, of which there are eleven. 

49. The academies are located as follows : — 

Government Academics . — ^Tokyo, Ilobe. 

Public Academies. — ^Hakodate, Toyama, 
Toba, Hiroshima, Awashima' 
(Kagaw'a-Ken), Yuge (Ehime-Ken), 
Oshima (Yamaguchi-Ken), Okaya- 
ma, Shimane, Saga, Kagoshimar 

In the Public Academies fees are collected 
which are used partially to defray the ex- 
penses of upkeep. 

Engineers for the Mercantile Marine. 

50. They are available in fair numbers. 

51. (a) Engineer apprentices receive praeti- 
cal training in the various naval arsenals, 
in private shipbuilding yards approved by 

Minister of Communications, and also on 
approvea Hfeamship companies’ steamers. 

(b) See. No. ao (fc) or.,i <«) - — " ' 

52. Engineer apprentices are^ as a rule 

"iven a course of practical training of about 
“ 2 ti 2 
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one year and a half at a naval arsenal or 
private shipbuilding yard. 

53. Engineer training schools and their 
locations are as follows : — • 

Govorumont Schools. — Tokyo, Kobe. 

Public Schools. — Hakodate, Toba, Awa- 
shima (Kagawa-Ken), Oshima 
(Yamaguchi-Ken), Okayama, Saga. 

54. Views similar to tho.se expressed by 
you are held, generally speaking, with re- 
gard to the employment of steamers for the 


carrying of mails and with regard to the terms 
of subsidy payments for the transport of 
jjostal matter. 

55. Y^es. But as a general rule, when com 
eluding contracts for the transport of mails, 
comparatively representative steamship com- 
, panies are selected. 

56 and 57, Yes. The foreign steamship 
companies with which this Department has 
contracts at the present time for the carriage 
of mails are as follow's : — 


Name of Coinpany. 


^Canadian Pacific S. S. Co. . 


Admiral Oriental Line . 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. . 


Ocean S. S. Co., and China 
Mutual Steam Navigation 
Co. 


Eastern and Australia S. S. 
Co._ 


Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company. 

British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. 


Route. 

Yokohama — ^Vancouver . 
Yolvohama — Hongkong . 
Yokohama — Seattle 
Yokohama — ^ilanila 
Yokohama — San Francisco. . 
Yokohama — ^Hongkong . 
Y’okohama — Seattle 

Yokohama — ^Melbourne 

a 

Yokohama — ^Hongkong . 

Kobe — Calcutta 


Conditions. 


■ I Bate of 2 Yen for each cubic, 
foot of mail matter loaded. 


As above. 


Bate of Yen 300 per voyage. 

Bate of Yen 30 per voj'age. 

Letters and postcards 2 sen 
each. 

Printed matter one sen each. 

20 sen per kilogr. for parcels 
to America or Canada. 

10 sen per kilogr. for parcels 
to Hongkong. 

2 sen each for letters or post- 
cards. 

Printed matter one sen each. 

20 sen for each parcel for 
Australia or Philippines. 

10 sen for parcels to 

Hongkong. 

Bate of Yen 50 per voyage. 

Bate of Yen 100 per voyage. 


58. With regard to the development of 
marine transport, so long as the mail con- 
tracts have been in existence nothing wdiat- 
ever has been done, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in the way of granting (other) sub- 
sidies to steamship companies. 

59. Under the terms of the Departmental 
Oi'dinances subsidizing mail transport, the 
subsidies granted to the Japan Mail Steam- 
ship Company (N. Y. K.) on the routes men- 
tioned in the concluding lines of Section 
paragraph 1, are as follows : — 

• Eine. 26 

voyages per year. Yen 1,450,000. 


•Kobe — Seattle Line, 34 voyages 
per year. Yen 1,450,000. 

Kobe — Hongkong Line. .. 17 voyages 
per year, Yen 1,450,000. 

Yokohama — Melbourne Line. 12 

voyages per year. Yen 1,450,000. 


Shipbuilding nnd Engineering. 

oo. in this country both w'ooden and steel 
vessels are built. Coastal steamers, tugs, 
small sailing vessels, junks, lighters, etc., 
are generally constructed of wood, these prov- 
ing both economical and excellent. 
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01, In the early days of Meiji (1883) a 
wooden steamship of about 1,500 tons gross 
was built. Subsequently no plans were made 
for the construction of wooden ships of so 
large a type, but during the recent Great 
War, owing to the urgent demand for ships 
and tire scarcity of steel for shrpbrrrlding 
purposes, the constnictiorr of large type 
wooden ships was'begurr, varying from 1,000 
to 1,500 tons gross. 

The largest wooden vassels built during the 
Great War, the Shire Maru and the Gore 
rvlaru, were each steamers of 1,145 tons 


gross. 

02. The largest steel vessels built in this 
country are the following : — 


, Value of vcHucl. 


Teiryo Maru 
Chiyo Jrani 
Shinyo Marir 


Gross Toiinnr/c. 

Tons. 

. 13,454 
. 13,426 
. 13,377 


03. Yes. 

04, The largest triple expansion engines 
built in. this country were tho.so of the 
iSikho Jfaru, a vessel of 5, .538 tons gro.ss. 
Size and indicated horse power were as 
follow.s : — 


High Pressure 
.Middle Pi'essuro 
Low . Pressure . 
Stroke 

Indicated Horse 

Power. 


31 inch diameter. 
■71 „ 

II If 

51 inch. 

0,780. 


The largest turbine engine manufactured 
in Japan was the three shaft Persons Turbine 
»)f the .Shinyo Maru, a vessel of 13,377 tons 


which, at the time of its trials, developed a 
horse power of 20,052 shaft horse power. 

65. Yes. 

66. The largest cylindrical boilers which 
have been made in Japan were those fitted • 
in the Chiyo Maru and the Shinyo Maru.‘ 
Diameter 15' 9". Length IT 8". ]\ra.xi- 
mum pressure per srpiaro inch 180 lbs. 

The largest double-ended cylindrical boil-, 
el's made in this country were those fitted* 
in the Nikko Maru. Diameter 15' 6".' 

Length 18' Maximum pressure per square 
inch 185 lbs. ' , . 

67. The total area of an important shii>-^ 
yard would amount to about 1,100 acres. 

68. The number of building berths in this- 
country at the present time capable of pro- 
ducing vessels of over 1,000 tons (gro'ds)' Ls- 
about 90. 

69. In the largest building berth a ship- of 

about 750 feet in length can be constructed 
and launched. • , 

70. Including cargo ships of from 1,000 
bj 10,000 tons (gross), the amount of shipp- 
ing that can be built in Japan in one- year 
would total about 600,000 tons (gross). 

71. We can make in this country all the 
propelling machinery required for the ships* 
mentioned in the preceding section. 

72. (Vo reply.) 

73. These are matters which we should 

very much like to know, but we have as 
yet been unable to obtain information on 
these points. ■■ ‘ 

74. No data available. 

75. Wo have no data wherewith to furnish 

a reply to this question. . '■ . 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNIC.4TIONS. 


II. 

Dcvcloijoicnt of Shipbuilding. 

(20) No, Although in early age of Meiji 
some of merchant vessels had been built in 
Government shipyards, at present all mer- 
cliant vessels built in our country are all 
.b\iilt in private shipyards. But it may gene- 
rally be said that the vessels required for 
Japanese ilorcantile Marine have not been 
built entirely in our country, except some 
years during the great war. Formerly the 
most of ccenn-going vessels were purchased 
fiorn abroad, especially from Britain. ' Even 
now-a-days, we are getting many tonnages, 
new and old, from abroad. 


(21) Very bad. There is no prospect of 
new order. Moreover, in recent yqars, we are ^ 
encountering with labour questions. We 
cannot get ship’s steel sufficientlj' enough 
in, our country. Thei’o are few excellent- 
auxiliary makers. Those are great handi- 
caps to our shipbuilding and this industry in 
our country is very difficult at all. 

(22) Yes. Otherwise shipbuilding industry 
in our country could not exist. 

(23) It was very difficult to realize neces- 
sary State aid, because the financial diffioulty 
pi evented from doing so. The Shipbuilding 
Encouragement Law was firstly published in 
1697. By this Law construction bounties 
were given to iron and steel vessels above 
a certain tonnage. (Details will be shown. 
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Jiater on.) But thia Law .was suspended in 
1917 and tlie term of enforcement of this 
Law expired at the end of 1919. 

In 1921 the Custom Tarifi Law was revised 
and steel materials and fittings for hull and 
machinery were exempted from custom dues, 
subjected to the approval of the Minister of 
Communications. 

(24) Construction bounties were given to 
iron and steel vessels only. The minimum 
gross registered toimage was 700 tons at first, 
and afterwards it was raised to 1,000 tons in 
1909. 

(25) Construction bounties for hull was at 
first Yen 12 per gross tonnage for vessels 
between 700 tons and 1,000 tons, and Yen 20 
per gross toimage for vessels above 1,000 
tons. They were altered in 1909 to Yen 11 
to Yen 22 per gross tonnage for vessels above 
1,000 tons gross according to the kinds and 
classes but regardless of the size of vessels. 

(26) Construction bounties for propelling 
machinery was Yen 5 for I. H. P. without 
regard to the kind of engines. 

For turbine engine, the estimated I. H. P. 
is to be calculated by dividing the measured 

S. H. P. by 0-95. 

(^7) As already mentioned above, we could 
not get sufficient ship's steel in our country. 
It was rather usual to use materials made 
outside Japan and therefore the rates of con- 
struction bounties were assumed to_compen- 
sate the freight and import duty of the 
materials. Thus there was no restriction 
about the importation of ship's steel, but 
seme forgings and castings as well as some 
fittings and auxiliaries for the vessels which 
are to receive shipbuilding bounties were pro- 
hibited from getting abroad. 

Articles 13 and 14 of the detailed regula- 
tions of Shipbuilding Encouragement Law are 
as follows : — 

Article 13 . — ^Foreign made articles for hull 
and machinery, except the articles mentioned 
below, are not to be used for the vessels 
which are to receive shipbuilding bounties : — 

1. Steams, stern frames, rudders, rudder 

tillers, rudder frames and shaft 
brackets for twin screws, which 
are intended for vessels of 3,000 
tons gross and above. 

2. Shaft brackets for triple screws 

3. Shafts with diameters of 7 inches and 
■' above. 

4. Springs. 

5. Corrugated and ribbed furnaces. 

6. Wheels, spindles, blades and buckets 

of Turbine Engines. Patented 
articles and articles of utility; 


models (probably thb means pat- 
terns or specimens) manufactured 
in foreign countries can be used 
for hull and machinery of vessels 
which are to receive shipbuilding 
bounties, subjected to the appro- 
val of the minister of communica- 
tions. 

Article IJt . — ^The fittings mentioned below, 
manufactured in foreign coimtries are not to 
be supplied for the vessels which are to 
receive shipbuilding bounties ; — 

1. Hemp ropes and manila ropes. . 

2. Sails and canvases. 

3. Windlasses for vessels below 5,000 tons 

gross. 

4. Winches. 

5. Steering apparatus" for vessels below 

5,000 tons gross. 

6. Capstans. 

7. Fly wheel pumps. 

8. Hand bilge pumps. 

9. Fire pumps. 

10. Boat davits and other davits. 

11. Boats, life buoys and life preservers. 

12. Side scut les and cabin windows. 

13. Ventilators. 

14. Electrical Apparatus. 

15. Auxiliary condensers. 

16. Steam pumps. 

17. Ash hoisting' engines. 

18. Electric generators. 

19. Valves and cocks. 

In cases where it is desirous to use patented 
articles and articles of utility models, or in 
the cases of special circumstances, the foreign 
made fittings can be used for vessels which 
are to receive shipbuilding bounties, subject- 
ed to the approval of the minister of com- 
munications. 

(28) and (29) There w'as no customs con- 
cessions, and therefor© there was no measure. 

Construction of TFooden Ships. 

(30) Construction of wooden ships are only 
limited to small one say up to 300 tons gross, 
and it was very rare to build larger wooden 
ships. 

However during great war we built many 
wooden vessels of 1,000 to 1,500 tons gross, 
but since then most of them are broken up 
and there is no attempt to build again such 
large wooden vessels. 

(31) No State aid was necessary nor desir- 
able to promote the further development of 
wooden shipbuilding. 

(32) and (33) Therefore there is no advo- 
cation nor construction bounties about the 
wooden shipbuilding. 
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(34) War-made woodeii vessels of relatively 
large sizes had experienced some difficulty 
in effecting the insurance, but at present 
there are no such vessels and all the diffi- 
culty seerns to have passed over. 

Shipbuilding and Engineering. 

(60) We build both wood and steel vessels, 

Roasting steamers, tug boats, small 

schooners, junks, and barges are most 
economically and efficiently built of wood. 

(61) In tile early age of Heiji (1883) a 
steamer " Kosuge Maru,” about 1,500 ton 
gross was built of w'ood, but since then there 
was no attempt to build such a large wooden 
vessels until the great war, when the press- 
ing demand for vessels and scarcity of steel 
compelled our people to build 1,000 — 1,500 
ton gross wooden vessels. The largest’ 
wooden vessel built during the war is “ Shiro- 
Maru ” and “ Goro Maru ” of 1,445 ton 
gloss. 

(62) The largest steel vessels ever built 
in our country are as follows : — 

For instances : — 


Name. 


Gross Tonnage. 


Ton. 

• “ Tenyo Maru ” . , 13,45-± 

■ " Chiyo Maru ” . . 13,426 

“Shinyo Maru” . . 13,377 

(63) Yes, 

(64^ The largest triple expansion engines 
we have built are the engines of ” Nikko 
Maru ” 5,538 ton gross. 

Dimensions are developing 

6,780 I. H. P. 

The largest steam turbine engines wo have 
built are Parsons’ three shaft turjiines of 
” Shinyo Maru ” 13,377 ton gro.ss, which 
developed 20,052 S, H. P. on trial. 

(65) Yes. 

(66) The largest single ended cylindrical 
boilers ever built in our country are thr.-^e of 
“ Chiyo Maru ” and ” Shinyo Maru ” and 
of 15'-9" in diameter and ll'-8" in length, 
the working pressure being 180 pounds per 
square inch. 

The largest double ended cylindrical boilers 
ever built in our coimtry are those of ‘‘ Nikko 
Maru ” and of 16'-6" in diameter and 18'-0" 
iu length, the working pressure being 185 
pounds per square inch. 

(67) The total ground area of the princi- 
pal shipyards is about 1,100 acres. 

(68) In our country there are at present 
about 90 building berths capable of building 
vessels above 1,000 ton gross. 

(69) In the largest building berths it will 
be capable of building and launching vessels 
of about 750 ’feet. 


(70) It will be capable to build ■ about 

600.000 ton gross cargo boats aggregated, 

1.000 to 10,000 ton gross in sizes. 

During the great war we turned out the 
above tonnage, 

(71) We can build propelling machinery 
for above mentioned tonnage. 

(73) This Js one of the subjects which we 
are anxious to know, but we could not even 
get any exact data available. As a general 
idea, it may bo said that the cost of ordinary 
ocean going cargo boats will be about 20 per 
cent, higher than that of vessels built in 
England. 

With regards to passenger steamers and 
special boats the di'screpancy will be more 
but there is no data at all. 


(74) There' is no data available. 

(75) We can not give an answer for this 
question. But it might interest you to in- 
form you that the price of ship’s steel or 
the price of steel materials in this country 
generally correspond to the sum of the price 
of steel in steel producing countries, freight 
and import duty. 

(76) Total number of men employed in 
the private shipyards which are capable of 
building vessels above 1,000 ton gross in vari- 
ous years are as follows : — 


Date, 


Number of men 
employee. 


December 1913 
October 1918 
June 1921 
June 1922 

At present (before the 
earthquake) About 


26,139 

95,197 

72,893 

55,374 

50,000 


No detailed information about the heading 
of staff nor trades. 


KOBE WOEKS, MITSUBISHI ZOSEN 
K-AISHA, Ltd., OCTOBEE 12th, 1923. 

60. Both wood and steel. 

61. G. T. 33 ton steam tug boat, 60' — O^x 
12'— 6" X 7'— 3". 

62. G. T. 5,800 ton, D. W. 8,400 ton cargo 
steamer. 

400'— 0" X 54'— 0" X 30'— 0" . 

12,000 ton Floating Dock, 505' — 0''x 
100'— 0"x49'— 7". 

63. Yes. 

04. Eeciprocating Engine: — 

I. H. P. . . . 4,300. 

Cylinders . . • 26^"x43(' x 72". 

Stroke . . • 48". 


68.0 


Turbine Engine; — 


67. About 53 acres. 


I. H. P: (S. H, P.+IO per cent.) 5,000. 

68. Eour. 


Parsons’ geared turbines. 

69. 420 ft. 


65. Yes. 


70. Four vessels up to 

420 ft. cafgo boats. 

66. Scotch Boiler : — 


71. All propelling machineries for the above 

Diameter. 

o 

J 

four vessels. 


Length . . 

. 12'— 0". 

72. Yes. 


Working Pressure 

200 lbs. per sq. in. 

73. Unable to give. 


Water Tube Boiler : — 


74. 


Heating Surface 

8,854 sq. ft. 

75. 


Working Pressure 

. 260 Ibs.per sq. in. 

76. Staff:— 




Average. 

Maximaui. 

1914 . 

. 

. . . 313 

317 ' 

1916 . 

• • • • 

399 

437 

1919 . 

. . • • 

817 

893 , 

1923 . 

« • • • 

. . . 677 

687 


At the end of September 1923. 677. 
Workmen : — 


1914. 



Engine . 

Ship 

. Eepair 



'Department. 

Depaiiment. 

Department. 

1 

Average 

1 

782 

[ " 684 

1 910 

2,306 

Maximum ..... 

823 

690 

1,00.1 

2,422 


1916. 




Average ...... 

1,795 

981 

617 

• 3,393 

Maximum ..... 

1,873 

1,094 

641 

3,608 


1919. 



Engine 
Depart- 
ment. - 

Ship 

Depart- 

ment. 

Repair 
Depart- , 
meut. 

1 

1 

Electrical 

Depait- 

ment. 

1 

i Inteiiial 
Combustiou 
Engine 
Depart- 
ment. 

Tot,vl. 

Aver. age ..... 

3,602 

2,982 

1,240 

1.266 

' 662 

9,652 

Maximum .... 

j 

4,043 

3,305 

1,700 

1,809 

... 1 

i 10,857 


\ 
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1923. (Up to end of Scpbember). 


■ 

Engine 

Department. 

Ship 

Department. 

j Repair 

1 Dopartmeut. 

1 

Total. 

At the end of September 

2,.336 

1,798 

1,154 

5,288 

Average ...... 

2,494 

l.f68 

1.129 

5,401 

Maximum . 

2,423 

],955 

1,137 

5,515 


N.B . — Above meiitioued Electi'io Department and Internal Combastiju Engine Dep rfcuieat sspaiatpd 
from Us in 1919 


KAWASAKI DOCKYAED— KOBE. • • 
Answers {only refined on merchant vessels). 
GO. Steel. 

01-02. 11,000 "ross tonnage vessel. 

03. Yes. 

*707 Arj/f n(\it 

64. Twin I. H. P. 11,000. 

Go. Yes. 

66. — 6'‘'x12^ — 0". Working pressure 
200 lbs. 

67. 5-4 Acres. 

08. Six. 

09. 1,000 feet. 

70. 18 vessels. 


Merchant ships launched in — 

* Steamers. Tons. 


1916 

5 Total gross tonnage 

32,263 

1917 

20 

114,802 

1918 

18 

93,400 

1919 

19 

106,000 

1920 

12 ' „• 

69,713 

1921 

7 

45,335 

In 6 years 

81 

461,608 


The building of war vessel dovetailed 
during the time. 

We completed a battle ship in the later 
part of 1917. 

We had two Destroyers to complete in the 
year of 1917. 

Later we had to start again to work for 
the construction of two destroyers in the 


early part ot 1920 and in the summer of the 
same year, we laid down the keel of a battle 
ship. 

We were rather slack for the building of 
merchant ship concerned in 1915-1916. 
During these years, our engineers had time 
for preparation and building the machinery 
and the boilers for Mr. Matsuka’s great plan 
for the building steamers on stock. We again 
met with a slack period from the end of 
1917 to September 1918 owing to the diffi- 
culty to collect the materials for the con- 
struction of, hull. 

The number of merchant ship built in 1920- 
21 was redup6<l in great deal on comparison to 
the former years, but the works compensated 
with jobs for war vessels. 

The above is the rough sketch of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the company, which has 
been actually shown during the war. As the 
case like that, the conditioir of work was 
naturally strained with heavy load, and it 
was carried out with some extent of throiJ,gh- 
night-work and with some degree of pecuniary 
encouragement, which grew more and more 
to increase in amount and finally the condi- 
tions have reached to the melting point, 
which obliged us to reorganize the standard 
of the wages. 

71. We cast our own casting of any size 
for the construction of merchant ship as well 
as war vessels. 

(i) Cast iron and bronze in the foundry of 
engine department. 

(it) Steel easting and bronze in our Hiogo 
Works. 

We forge our owm forgings — ^propeller shaft, 
crank shaft, rudder stock, etc., in our Hiogo 
Works. For smaller kind of forgings, it is 
done in the forge in our engine department. 

We make all parts of engines and boilers 
ourselves. For Cylindrical boilers, w'e have 
to order the corrugated furnace abroad. 
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We buy pipes and tubes from outside 
maker, but we already started a plant to 
produce tubes in our Fukiai Works. 

As you know, we are the approved maker 
of steel bars and plates by Lloyds and our 
Board of Trade. The bars are rolled in our 
Iliogo Works, and the plates in our Fukiai 
mills-. 

72. We make all part of the propelling 
machinery and boilers. In the past six years 


before mentioned in (70), we made all those 
engines and boilers for the vessels in the list, 
and installed them ourselves. The making 
of them was carried out pretty fairly* not 
being retarded as shipbuilding, and the sup- 
plies were not much in delay. 

73. The cost of vessels in this country, 
speaking generally, is relatively very high for 
which the reason is the high price of steel 
material. 


EEPLIES BY Mr. Y. ITO OF THE NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, TOKYO. 


Development of Japanese Shipping Industry. 

1-2. The Japanese Government, profiting 
by the experience gained from the oversea 
transportation carried out during the For- 
mosan Campaign in 1874, and acting on the 
recommendations made by Okubo Toshimitsu, 
the then Minister of Home Affairs, decided 
on the policy for the Japanese Mercantile 
Marine that the seaborne trade should be en- 
tirely entrusted to private concerns and also 
that a State aid should be granted to foster 
it. The following year an agreement was 
concluded between the Government and the 
Mitsu Bishi Go. providing that the former 
would grant a postal subvention of 
Yen 250,000 annually for the Shanghai and 
coastwise services operated by the latter 
Company and the annual subsidy of 
Yen 15,000 for the training of seamen. This 
marked the origin of the modem Japanese 
shipping policy. _ 

During the next few years the Mitsu Bishi 
Co. devoted its energy to the adjustment 
and betterment of its foreign and 
domestic services, with the result that re- 
markable progress and prosperity were 
attained. But complaints began gradually to 
be raised against the Company for its mono- 
poly of Japan’s shipping trade and its arbi- 
tiary actions, until the Government resolved 
to aid the establishment of another company, 
'styled “ Kyodo Unyu,” a semi-official con- 
cern, the organization of which was effected 
in 1882. Shortly afterwards, however, com- 
petition arose between the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany and the newly organized company, and 
it became so keen that at last arrangements 
were made for the amalgamation of the two 
rival concerns in 1885, this resulting in the 
formation of the present N. Y. K. There- 
after the shipping industry of Japan made a 
gradual advancement, keeping pace with the 
pi egress of foreign trade, but the sphere of its 
activity was confined merely to the Far 
Eastern waters and near seas, such as to 
Shanghai, Vladivostok, Jinsen (Chemulpo) 
and Tientsin. It was with the inauguration 


of the Japan-Bombay Service by the N. Y. 
K. in 1893 that the first Japanese steamship 
line direct with a far oversea country was 
established. Such were the conditions of the 
Japanese shipping before the Sino-Japanese 
War (1894-1895). The vessels possessed by 
the Japanese Mercantile Marine at that time 
aggregated no more than 110,000 gross tons. 
But -the war gave a remarkable impetus to 
the shipping industry, and after its termina- 
tion a period of rapid development and ex- 
pansion ensued. 

3-4. The Japanese nation, taught by the 
bitter experience of the war, felt more keenly 
than ever before the urgent necessity of fur- 
ther developing the merchant marine and 
that, in order to cope with international com- 
petition, the Government should extend pro- 
tection and encouragement to the shipping 
industry. This popular opinion gave rise to 
the representation to the Imperial Diet and 
tlie Government’s proposal of concrete plans. 

5. In March, 1896, the Navigation Bounty 
Law and the Shipbuilding Bounty Law .were 
promulgated, and put into force in October 
of the same year, together with the provi- 
sions for Mail Contracts for Special Services. 

In March, 1909, the Navigation Boimty 
Law was aljolished, and in its place, the 
Ocean Navigation Subsidy Law was promul- 
gated and has been in force since then. 

The Shipbuilding Bounty Law was annulled 
on the expiration of the term in December-, 
1919, and thenceforward a system of indi- 
rect aid has been adopted for the shipbuild- 
ing industry, namely, the exemption from 
import duties of foreign construction materials 
for shipbuilding. 

17. The prohibition of foreign shipping from 
engaging in the coastal trade proved effec- 
tive in protecting the Japanese Mercantile 
Jfarine in the early stages of its develop- 
ment, but the present conditions do not seem 
to warrant the continuance of such a protec- 
tive measure. Therefore, the reciprocal open- 
ing of the coastal trade to foreign shipping 
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is now generally desired by the Japanese 
shijj-owners. 

18. No condition that facilities should be 
gben for the training of Japanese apprentices 
has ever been imposed on ships in connec- 
tion with the reservation of the coastal trade. 

19. Various sizes and descriptions of ves- 
sels are used in the Japanese Mercantile 
Alarine, 13,500 gross ton class steamers being 
the largest. 

6-16. It is desirable that bounties should 
bo granted as a general encouragement, only 
when shipping industry is in its infancy. 

In Japan, the Navigation Bounty Law came 
into effect in October, 1896, and remained in 
force until March, 1909, when it was re- 
pealed and replaced by the Ocean Navigation 
Subsidy Law, 

Some essential points provided by the Na- 
vigation Bounty Law of 1896 and a brief 
summarj’ of the present Subsidj' System are 
given below for your information : — 

The Navigation Bounty Laic of 1896. 

(a) Navigation bounty is granted to ves- 
sels owned by Japanese subjects, and on the 
Japanese registered and trading' (I) between 
Japan and ports abroad and (II) between 
ports outside Japan. 

(b) Vessels eligible for the bounty should 
ho of over 1,000 tons gross, under 15 years 
old, with a maximum speed of over 10 miles 
an hour, and constructed of steel or iron 
stipulated, in the Shipbuilding Eegulations 
provided by the Minister of the Department 
of Communications. 

(c) The bounty for vessels of 1,000 tons 
gross, with a maximum speed of over 10 
miles an hour, is fixed at a certain pres- 
cribed rate per gross ton and for 1,000 miles 
of the distance covered. The rate is increa- 
sed* by 10 per cent, for every additional 500 
gross tons, and by 20 per cent, for every 
extra mile. 

For vessels of over 6,500 tons or those de- 
veloping a speed of over 18 miles an hour, the 
rate of the bounty shall be in the same pro- 
portion as those of 6,000 tons gross or those 
developing a speed of 17 miles an hour. 

(d) The full amount of bounty is granted 
to vessels under 5 years old. For vessels of 
5 years old and over, the bounty is to be 
reduced by 5 per cent, every year in a 
downward sliding scale, up to 15 years old, 
wl'.en the grant will cease. 

(e) Foreign-built vessels are not eligible 
for the navigation bounty, except those en- 
tered on the Japanese register within 5 years 
after construction, (By an alteration of the 
law in 1899, foreign-built vessels entered on 
the Japanese register on and after October 


1, 1899, are allowed half the amount of the 
bounty granted to home-built ones.) 

(/) Vessels receiving the navigation bounty 
shall tahe on board a certain number of ap- 
prentices for trairung, the number varying 
according to the tonnage of the vessels. 

(g) Non-Japanese subjects are not allowed 
tc be employed as officers on board vessels 
receiving the navigation bounty, except under 
permission given by the Minister of the De- 
partment of Communications, or except when 
it is impossible to fill at foreign ports vacan- 
cies occasioned by death or other unavoid- 
able circumstances. 

(h) Vessels receiving the navigation bounty 
must not be sold, chartered, exchanged, dona- 
teu, or mortgaged to other than Japanese 
si.bjects within the terms during which the 
bounty is granted, or within three years after 
the date of expiration of such terms. This 
provision, however, shall not apply in 
case of the bounty already received having 
been redeemed, or in the event of the voy- 
age being prevented by an “ act of God ” 
or other irresistible compulsion, or when per- 
mission is granted by the Minister of the 
Department of Communications. 

The Present Subsidy System in Japan. 

The present subsidy system in Japan may 
be divided into three categories as follows : — 

I. Ocean Navigation Subsidy System 
as is now in force under the exist- ■“ 
ing law on the San Francisco and 
the South American (East and 
West Coast) Lines, 

II. Postal Subvention System as mail 
contracts on the European, the 
North American (Seattle) and the 
Australian Lines. 

III. Near-Sea Navigation Subsidy S,ys- 
teni, as on the Coastal and Near- 
Sea Services. 

Some essential points as to the Ocean Navi- 
gation Subsidy Law of 1909 are given 
below : — 

(a) Vessels eligible for this subsidy 

should be owned by Japanese sub- 
jects and be on the Japanese regis- 
ter, of over 3,000 tons gross, imder 
15 years old, with a speed of over 
12 miles an hour, and constructed 
of steel as stipulated in the Ship- 
building Regulations. 

(b) The subsidy for vessels having a speed 

of 12 miles an hour is fixed at a 
certain prescribed rate per gross 
ton and for 1,000 miles of the 
distance covered. The rate is in- 
creased by 10 per cent, for every 
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, additional mile. For vessels of 
live years and over, the subsidy is 
to be reduced by 5 per cent, every 
year in a downward sliding scale. 

(c) Foreign-built vessels must not be 

operated on the subsidised lines, 
except those entered on the 
Japanese register within a period 
of five years after construction and 
those approved by the Slinister 
of the Department of Communi- 
cations. The amount of the sub- 
sidy for the foreign-built vessels is 
half that granted to home-built 
ones. 

(d) The conditions mentioned in (/), (g) 

and (/i) in the preceding paragraphs 
under the Navigation Bounty Law 
of 1896 are included also in the 
present Subsidy Law. 

Officers for the Mercantile Marine. 

35. There were a considerable number of 
youths desiring to become officers of the 
iifercantile !^^arine during the European War, 
but the number has decreased of late. 

36. (a) There are two nautical colleges at 
Tohyo and Kobe under the control of the 
Central Government. 

(b) There are ten mercantile marine schools 
under the control of the Local Governments. 

As there is no difficulty for the graduates 
of the above colleges and schools to find em- 
■jdoyment, no special provisions are made by 
the Government in this connection. 

(c) No special institution is established for 
further studie.s after the Government certifi- 
cate is obtained. 

37. Cadets must serve as apprentices on 
board merchant vessels for a certain period 
as a regular course of study and training 
but there are some officera who arc awarded 
the certificate on examination, without having 
do pass through school. 

38-39. Formerly those students who gra- 
■duated from school with honour's were sent 
to Europe at Government expense for further 
training, but this sj'stem is not in force at 
present. 

The two nautical colleges mentioned in (a) 
of paragraph 36 maintain a special sailing 
boat with auxiliary engines as a training ship. 

40. a)The maintenance charges of the above- 
mentioned colleges and schools are borne 

\ respectively by the Central and Local Go- 
vernments, but in certain schools fees are 
required from the students. 

41. It is difficult to give^an answer of 
general application, on account of the differ- 


ences in geographical conditions, but the 
e.^tablishment of a nautical college on shore 
V. ith a stationary training boat is recom- 
mended. 

42. In the nautical colleges of Japan, the 
regular course of study and training requires 
the cadets to serve as apprentice for one 
\ear on merchant steamers, and also to serve 
as apprentices on board the training ship 
belonging to the colleges. 

43. Japanese ship-owners do not object to 
accepting apprentices, especially on those 
vessels r\inning under the !Mail Contract or 
the Ocean Navigation Subsidy, which vessels 
are subject to certain conditions with regard 
t> tlie acceptance of apprentices for training. 

41. Apprentices are not required to pay 
any premium, as they help the .service on 
board. Food and allowances are to be borne 
by the ship-owners. 

•15. The nautical eolleges have their own 
training ship maintained at Government ex- 
pense, and this ship customarily carries some 
merchandise on the ocean-going voyage with 
apprentices on board. 

46. All expenses during the training of the 
apprentices are borne by the Government. 

47. The curriculum of study in the Tohyo 
Nautical Colleges is as follows : — 

The Art of Navigation, ' Seamanship, 
^ifarine, lileteorology. Hydrographical Sur- 
veying, Commerce, Commercial, Geography, 
ifaritime Law, Naval Architecture, Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Hygienics, English, Physics, Chemistry, 
Ufathematics, Dynamics, Study of Military 
Affairs, etc. The students receive instruc- 
tions on the above subjects during a period 
of two years, and then before finishing their 
course they must serve as apprentices for a 
poiiod of two and a half 3 ’ears, of which 
iialf a year is .spent at the Gunnery School, 
one year on board the merchant steamers and 
another one year on board the training ship. 

48. In Japan, the graduates of the above- 
mentioned two nautical colleges are given the 
cetfificates of Second Officer, First Grade, 
^vithout their taking an examination, where- 
as those of the local mercantile, marine 
schools have to undergo an examination for the 
same. 

Besides the above-mentioned schools, there 
are a few other private institutions giving 
the necessary studies for the examination of. 
ship’s master's or officers. 

49. In Japan, there are no such academies 
as mentioned in your question, excepting the 
above-mentioned Nautical Colleges at Tokyo 
and Kobe and those local Mercantile Marine 
Schools of lower grade. 
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Engineers for the Mercantile Marine, 

50. Please refer to 35. 

51. Please refer to 36. 

52. The terrti of practical training given to 
apprentices at the Engineering and Ship- 
bnilding Phrms is one year. Besides, cadets 
irnist serve as apprentices on the training 
vessel of the nautical college for one year. 

53. Please refer to 40. 

Postal Siibeontion. 

54. As already stated in paragraph 6, the 
Postal Subvention System has been in opera- 
tion in Japan since 1909, and there is no 
diiitying the fact that this system is one of 
the most effective measures for promoting 
foreign trade and shipping industry, not only 
in Japan but in any maritime country. 
However, it is hoped that with a further de- 
velopment of the Japanese IMercantile Marine 
tlie mail contract will be so far improved 
that it will merely reejuire compensation for 
tile actual service rendered. 

55. As a general principle, all Japanese 
steamsliip companies maintaining regular 
services are given an equal chance of com- 
peting for the mail contracts, bub practically 
the contract for certain specified services is 
rnudo between the Government and the 
steamship company concerned by mutual 
agreement, and no bidding is taken. 

56. Xo mail contracts are made with non- 
Japanese steamship companies. 

57. Some conditions are imposed on the 
steam.ship companies for tlie contracts of 


currying mails, as to the route, ports of call, 
number, tonnage and speed of the vessels 
employed, number of voyage, accommodation 
for mails carried, number of apprentices 
taken on board for training, equqiment and 
facilities on shore, employees in both steamers 
and offices, requisition of the vessels, etc. 

58. The principal indirect aids which con- 
trilmted towards establishing the Japanese 
Mercantile Marine were : — 

(а) Reservation of coastal trading to 

Japanese vessels. 

(б) Grant of drawbacks on construction 

materials for vessels not entitled 
to the Shipbuilding Bounty. 

Since the abolition of the above-mentioned 
drawbacks in consequence of the cancellation 
01 the Shipbuilding Bounty in 1919, however, 
the following measures have been adopted in, 
Japan as indirect aid : — 

(a) Reservation of coastal trading tO' 

Japanese vessels. 

(b) E.xemption from import duty of con- 

struction materials for vessels. 

(d) Financial assistance for shipping 
given by the Industrial Bank of 
Japan. 

59. The funds for both direct and indirect 
aids are appropriated from the national trea- 
sury with the consent of the Imperial Diet. 
The appropriation from the beginning up to- 
the present has amounted to approximately 
Yen 180,000,000. 


.^lEilORANDUJr ON THE TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND ENGINEERS FOE 
THE JAPANESE MERCANTILE MARINE BY SIR JOHN BILES. 


There were two Government Training 
Colleges in Jajjaii for the education of 
officers and engineers for the Japanese Mer- 
cantile Marino, one at Tolcyo and one at 
Kobe. The former was destroyed during the 
recent earthquake and no particulars could 
be obtained of the number of the boys there 
or of the nature of their training. The 
following information relating to the Kobe 
Higher Mercantile M.'irine College was ob- 
tained. 

The College is Government owned and con- 
trolled. It was founded in 1917 as a private 
institution with a private endowment, and 
was handed over to the Japanese Govern- 
ment in 1920. At present there is no train- 
ing ship belonging to the College, but one 
with accommodation for 120 boys is being 
constructed in Kobe. There is accommodation 
in the College for 480 boys but there are at 
presept only 300 training. Admission is 


between the ages of 17-21 at the time of 
entrance. Entrance to the College is by 
competitive examination. The Government 
pays Yen 25 per head per month for one half 
of the number of students — the remainder 
pay fees. Uniform is provided by the 
Government. 

The College coui’se covers two years of four 
terms both for navigators and engineers.. 
The curriculum is as follows: — 

Navigation Course. 

Morals. 

Navigation. 

Seaman Ship. 

Hydrographical Surveying. 

IMarine Engine. 

Electric Engineering. 

Naval Architecture. 

Marine Meteorology. 

Hj’giene. 
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Science of Commerce. 

Marine Law. 

Commercial Geography. 

.Algebra Plane and- Spherical Trigonometry, 
Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus. 

Dynamics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

English. 

English, French or Malay. 

Gymnastics. 

Sailor’s 'Work and Training. 

Engineering Course. 

Morals. 

Steam Engine and Boiler. 

Electrical propulsion. 

Internal Combustion Engine. 

Rigid Dynamics. 

Hydro-Dynamics. 

Applied Dynamics. 

Thermo Dynamics. 

Machine Design. 

Ship Construction. 

Hygiene. 

General Law. 

Algebra, Analytical Geometry, Differential 
and Integral Calculus. 

Industrial Chemistry. 

English. 

Gymnastics. 

■Workshop and Seaman’s Training. 

At the conclusion of the College course the 
following training takes place : — 

Navigators. 

Six months’ Gunnery Course. 

All Mercantile Marine Officers are also 
officers in the Japanese Naval Reserve. 
One year in a Training Ship. 

Six months as an apprentice on a ship. 

Engineers. 

Eighteen months in Engineering "Workshops. 
One year in a Training Ship. 

Having completed his training the student 
returns to College and sits his final examin- 


ations. Having passed these he is considered 
to be completely trained and can proceed 
to sea. After one year at sea as a junior 
his Chief Officer’s or Chief- Engineer’s certi- 
ficate is automatically granted. 

As soon as the training is completed, 
Government responsibility ceases and the 
question of future employment is entirely in 
the hands of the individual. 

The annual cost of maintaining such a 
College as the one at Kohe for 300 students 
is Yen 400,000. The cost of the training ship 
now building in Kobe will be Yen 1,000,000 
and its annual cost of maintenance wiU be 
Yen 180,000. 

In addition to these Government training 
schools, there are in Japan ten other schools 
that provide training for the mercantile 
marine. The schools are of a lower grade, 
and students from them must pass all the 
Board of Trade Examinations before receiv- 
ing their Chief Officer’s or Chief Engineer’s 
certificate. 

Graduates of Japanese Universities desir- 
ing to qualify as Engineers in the Navy may 
return to their University and be trained 
there. 

Graduates of Universities are encouraged 
by Shipbuilders and Engineers who train 
^them for two years and employ them on the 
staff if they are suitable. 

In the same way manual workers are en- 
couraged — there are evening classes for 
young tracers and draughtsmen and for 
apprentices in all the trades. Successful 
students are given small increases in wages. 

These evening classes are either private 
institutions or are supported by local Gov- 
ernment Boards, Both receive subsidies 
from shipbuilders and shipowners who also 
provide their own student workers with free 
books for their studies. 

There never was in 'Japan any Government 
scheme for sending students abroad for 
training, but in the early days of the mer- 
cantile marine foreign (non- Japanese) officers 
were employed on large vessels and Japanese 
officers worked under their guidance. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE HISTORY OF SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING IN 
MODERN JAPAN UP TO 1907 BY SIR JOHN BILES. 


{Compiled from “ The Eistory of Ship- 
building in Modern Japan.”) 

The Mitsu Bishi Company was one of the 
first shipping concerns in Japan to achieve 
any measure of success. It was formed in 
1873 from the wreckage of two other shipping 
companies founded in 1869 and 1871 respect- 
ively. The Mitsu Bishi commenced fay 


trading between Tokio, Osaka and Kochi in 
competition with another Company the 
Nippon Yubin Joki. 

In 1877 the Japanese expedition to For- 
mosa took place, and the Japanese Govern- 
c foment was compelled to buy thirteen steamers 
for transportation of troops. The Mitsu 
Bishi Company placed its fleet at the dis- 
posal of the Government, purchased ten other 
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vessels for transport and also undertook to 
man the Government vessels. 

At tile ctfnclusion of the Formosan expedi- - 
tion, 1878, the Japanese Government 
determined on a policy of subsidies to 
encourage and maintain the mercantile 
marine. In consideration of the Mitsn 
Bishi’s services in 1877, the Government 
handed over to that Company the 13 vessels 
liurchased in 1877, and granted its subsidies 
as follows: — 

Yen 250,000 for navigation. 

Yen 11,000 for a Marine School- and 
Crew’s Depot. 

These subsidies were to be granted for fifteen 
yeai’s and the following conditions were to 
be observed by the Mitsu Bishi Company: — 

The Government to have power to requi- 
sition the Company’s vessels at any 
time. 

The Company to engage in the Shanghai 
and coastwise trade. 

The Company to carr 3 ’' mails free of cost. 

During the same month the Japanese Gov- 
ernment handed over to. the Mitsu Bishi 
Company twelve more vessels from another 
shipping concern that came to grief early in 
the year. Thus the Mitsu Bishi Company 
acquired 35 vessels, three of which were over 

2.000 tons and 9 over 1,000 tons. In 1875, 
the Company after severe but successful 
competition, urged the Government to buy 
out the American interest in the Shanghai- 
Yokohama trade. This the Government did 
and acquired 4 vessels aggregating 7,844 tons 
and warehouses in Shanghai and Yokohama. 
Later these vessels were handed over to the 
iMitsu Bishi Company'. 

In 1876, the P. & O. Steam Navigation 
Company and the China Merchants S.S. 
Company unsuccessfully attempted to estab- 
lish themselves on the Yokohama-Shanghai 
line. 

The years 1877 to 1883 were prosperous 
ones for Shipping Companies. There was a 
scarcity of tonnage and freights rose. " In 
1882 the Japanese Government ordered the 
IMitsu Bishi Company to maintain a fleet of 

22.000 tons registered to supplement lost 
tonnage and to fix passenger fares and 
freights. On account of the shipping boom 
new companies were formed, competition 
became severe and in 1883 the P. & 0. again 
attempted to establish themselves in Japa- 
nese waters. The most powerful rival of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company was the Kxodo Unyu. 
This. Company was formed in July 1882 by 
the amalgamation of three small concerns. 
In January 1883 it had a capital of Yen 6 
millions and owned 16 steamers and 9 sailing 


vessels. During the ymar 15 steamers were 
purchased in Europe, two of them of 2,500 
tons each, and several were ordered in 
Japan. Competition was at its height in 
1884, and the 3rd class passenger fare 
betxveen Kobe and Yokohama .fell from 
Yen 5*50 to Yen 1. It is estimated that in 
the latter half of 1884 each Company lost 
Yen 680,000 in cut-throat competition. In 
1885 the Government stepped in and forced 
them to an agreement regarding passenger 
fares and freights. In 1885 the Mitsu Bishi 
Company commenced to pay back Govern- 
ment loans, in order to free itself from finan- 
cial interference. Competition with the 
Kiodo Dnyu was resumed, and it was so keen 
as to threaten the stability of Japanese ship- 
ping. The Government again stepped in and 
ordered the two companies to amalgamate 
and in August of 1886 the two companies 
became one under the name of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

The newly formed Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
was Government controlled. The Govern- 
ment guaranteed an annual 8 per cent, 
dividend, and in return appointed the Coin- 
pan.v’s Dii’ectors, made the Company into a 
limited liability company, reserved to itself 
the right of inspection of the Company’s 
ships, and the right at any time of requisi- 
tioning an.v of the Company’s vessels. 
.Moreover the Company had to carry mails 
fi’ee, to train its seamen and to submit to 
Government approval all financial schemes. 
Of the Company’s share capital of Yen 11 
millions the Government held a quarter; the 
remainder was in the hands of the imblic. 
The Company’s fleet consisted of 58 steamers 
(68,721 tons) and 11 sailing vessels (4,725 
tons). These vessels were engaged on 18 
regular lines extending to Tientsin, Chemulpo 
and Vladivostok in foi’eign waters, and to 
the Hokkaido ports, the east and west coast 
ports of Japan and the Liuchoo Islands. In 
1887 the Government withdrew its guarantee 
of 8 per cent, dividends, and replaced it by 
an annual subsidy of Yen 880,000 for 15 
.years. At the same time the Company re- 
deemed all its debenture bonds, Yen 1,070,000 
and decided to redeem Yen 2,200,000 of its 
shares. By 1892 these shares were all re- 
deemed and new debentures were issued at 
a low rate of interest. The Company’s 
capital then stood at Yen 8,800,000. 

With the development of Japanese railways 
there was an increase in the shipping trade 
and between 1889 and 1893 the Shanghai- 
Vladivostok line and the Kobe-Manila line 
were opened; the Korean and North China 
lines were developed, and in 1893 the Kobe- 
Bombay line was inaugurated in conjunc- 
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tion with Messrs. Tata and Company. At 
.the end of 1893 the Company had reduced the 
number of its steamers from 58 to 47~ and 
increased its tonnage from 68,724 to 69,454. 
In 1893 the Company became a public con- 
cern and Government control was greatly 
reduced. 

In 1894 the Sdno- Japanese War broke out 
and the Government requisitioned most of 
the Company’s tonnage, and 33 foreign 
steamers had to be chartered to maintain 
the Company’s lines, and to maintain trade 
the Government was forced to open coastal 
shipping to non- Japanese companies. After 
the Sino-Japanese War the Company was 
involved in heavy expenses on account of 
repairs of the ships that were on War Ser- 
vice. Notwithstanding this, development 
continued; in 1896 the lines to Europe, 
Seattle and Australia were inaugurated with 
the help of subsidies, and at the close of 
the year the Company owned 63 vessels of 
126,450 tons running on 22 lines extending 
to Europe, Australia, India and inland. 

Owing to heavy expenditure for repairs and 
for new vessels ordered from England, the 
year 1897 was a poor one financially, but the 
Company’s strength was sufficient for it to 
join the Conference of Shipping Firms trad- 
ing on the Bombay-Kobe line, the European 
line and the American line. By 1900 the 
Company had recovered from the effects of 
the Sino-Japanese War and received further 
encouragement from the Government in 
regular stipends to be applied for the Euro- 
pean and American lines, but at the same 
time the Government subsidies which had 
operated since the formation of the Company 
came to an end. In the case of the Far 
East and coastal trade they were renewed. 
In 1901 it was decided to write off 4 per cent, 
per annum of the Company’s reserves, to be 
applied to the maintenance and renewal of 
the fleet. At the end of 1903 the fleet 
was 76 strong with a tonnage of 245,273, and 
though no new lines were inaugurated the 
number of voyages increased — being twice 
as many on the European and American 
lines as in 1898 and 1901 respectively. 

The Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) gave 
another setback to the Company. At one 
time 71 vessels were bn Government service 
and although foreign vessels were chartered 
to maintain some of the lines, the Australian 
and Korean runs had to be suspended. It 
was not till March 1906 that the Company’s 
fleet was released from Government service. 
Meanwhile new building plans were put for- 
ward and orders for six twin screw steamers 
of 8,600 tons each were placed in Japan. 
These were intended to replace the 6,000 ton 


vessels on 'the European run. These new 
vessels were to develop 8,600 I. H. P. giving 
a maximum speed of 16-5 knots and were to 
be placed on service during 1908 and 1909. 

The Osaka Shoseii Kaisha . — This Company 
was formed with a capital of Yen 1,500,000 
in Osaka in 1882 by the amalgamation of a 
number of small companies trading in the 
Inland sea. The tonnage of the Company 
was 16,000 for 93 ships, only 3 of which ex- 
ceeded 500 tons. The ships were wooden 
with the exception of two; the largest w'as 
620 tons and they w’ere all 10 years old. 
The Company applied to the Government for 
assistance to carry out a ten year building 
programme. An 8 years subsidy w'as gi'anted 
in 1888, for which the Company was to main- 
tain more than 13,000 tons of shipping, cany 
mail free and open up 20 lines between the 
Kansai ports. By 1891, 18 ships were built 
and 12 were purchased, totalling 14,400 tons’ 
and at the end of 1892 there was a fleet of, 
50 ships (15,581 tons). 

The 0. S. K. and the Sino-Japanese TFar. 
— More than 30 vessels w'ere commandeered 
by the Government, and the Company’s 
regular services were impaired in spite of 
the fact that foi-eign vessels w'ere chartered. 
During the War the Company’s capital was 
increased to Yen 2,500,000 and larger 
vessels w’ere purchased for Government ser- 
vice, and at the end of 1895 the fleet 
numbered 55 with a tonnage of 22,535. 

The development of the Chinese and 
Korean trade led the Company to a further 
increase in its capital, and in October 1806 
it amounted to Yen 10,000,000. Government 
subsidies were renewed in March of the same 
year with an increase for coastal mails. At 
the same time the Company secured^ a mail 
subsidy from the Formosan Government, and 
with it a service was established between 
Kobe and Keelung. Further subsidies were 
granted in 1900 and a Formosan Coastal 
Trade was established. In 1900 and 1901 
there was a financial depression and the 
Company’s capital was reduced to 
Yen 5,000,000. This depression was further 
accentuated for shipping firms by the deve- 
lopment of the Japanese railways which 
carried on keen competition with the coastal 
trade. The Company therefore was forced 
to extend its enterprises. Duiung 1898 and 

1899 lines were established to South and 
North China, to the upper and lower 
Yangtse, to Saigon and Java. By 1899 the 
Company had increased its fleet to 57 vessels 
with an aggregate of 42,851 tons, and in 

1900 its capital was increased to 
Yen 11,000,000 besides debentures amount- 
ing to Yen 4,000,000. The Boxer rising of 
1900 withdrew 14,000 tons of the Company’s 
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shipping for Gov'ernment service, aild the 
various lines were maintained with difficulty. 
During this year and the next, one small 
shipping concern and a portion of another 
were acquired, adding 15 small vessels to 
the fleet. 

During the Russo- Jap anee War, the 
Company experienced the same difficulty as 
the N. Y. K. in maintaining its lines. 35 of 
its vessels were on Government service and 
foreign vessels had to be purchased to re- 
place them. In 1907 the Tosa Shosen 
Kaisha and a smaller Company w;ere 
acquired, and at the same time a new Com- 
Xjany was formed to take over the Yangtse 
trade. At the end of 1907 the Company’s 
whole fleet amounted to 108 vessels (107,081 
tons) besides 6 others on order of 6,000 tons 
each. 

The Toyo Kisen Kaisha. — ^This Company 
was formed originally in 1887 and was 
established as the T. K. K. in 1896. Its 
object was to open a New York Batuum 
line and a Pacific line as a subsidiarj’ 
enterprise. An agreement was arrived 
at with the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company to open a Sanfrancisco-Hong 
Kong line, and for this purpose three new 
vessels were ordered from England. These 
commenced operations in 1898 with the help 


of a Government subsidy. This subsidy was 
renewed in 1900 for ten years an 
Yen 1,000,000 a year. This permitted the 
Company to open a line between Hong Kong 
and North China. In 1905 three largs 
vessels of 13,500 tons each fitted with 
Parsons turbines were ordered in Japan to 
compete with foreign companies on the San- 
francisco-Hong Kong line and at the same 
three oil tankers were added to the fleet. 

Wooden Vessels. — ^The Japanese Govern- 
ment has encouraged the building of wooden 
vessels since 1868, giving subsidies; junks 
were steadily replaced by semi-foreign or 
foreign types of vessels. In 1885, a wooden 
vessel of 1,491 tons, the largest built in 
Japan, was launched in Nagasaki. 

Effects of the Shipbuilding Encouragement 
Act. — In 1895 there were 528 registered 
vessels in Japan with an aggregate of 331,000 
tons, and the number was increasing. Ship- 
building, however, ^was in a backward con- 
dition. The Mitsu Bishi Yard at Nagasaki 
was the only one that could repair large 
ships and even it at times had to send work 
to the. Naval Yards. The Sino-Japanese 
War revealed the need for better shipbuild- 
ing and docking facilities, and in 1896 a 
bill was passed granting shipbuilding subsi- 
dies for a period of 15 years. 


A table showing ships over 700 tons constructed from 1883 to 1907. 


Year. 

G. T. 

. Over 
700. 

G. T. 
Over 
1,000. 

G. T. 
Over 
2,000. 

G. T. 

Over 

3,000. 

G. T. 
Over 
4,000. 

G. T. 
Over 
5,000. 

G. T. 

Over 

6,000. 

G. T. 

Over 

7,000. 

1883 . 

1884 . 

1885 . 

1886 . 

1887 . 

1888 . 

1889 . 

1890 . 

1891 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 

1907 . 

:: 

• * 

708 (1) 

•• 

•• 

728 (1) 

863 (1) 
735 (1) 

1.416 (2) 
3,401 (4) 

5.416 (7) 
2,501 (3) 
4,096 (5) 
4,740 (6) 

1,416 (1) 

1 503 (1) 

1 eio (1) 

1,695 (1) 
4,932 (3) 
4,992 (4) 
4,334 (3) 
6,177 4) 
2,834 (2) 
9,580 (6) 
9,386 (7) 

2,692 (1) 
4,490 (2) 

' 4,788 (2) 
5,.469 (2) 
2,186 (1) 
2,039 (1) 

4,228 (3) 
5,018 (2) 

10,765 (3) 


* * 

5,539 (1) 
5,068 (1) 

6,7i6 (1) 

. . 

6,172 (1) 
6,309 (1) 

12,620 (2) 

6,444(1) 

7,463 (1) 


Figures in backets show number of vessels. 
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EXTRACT FROM NAVAL ATTACHE’S ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1922. 

Section XII. 

JtEECANTILE IMaMNE. 

fli& number and tonnage of the merchant steamers of Japan at the end of November 1922 were as 

follows : — 


Steamers. 


Number. 

Gross tons. 

Registered tons 

20—100 

tons 

1,321 

55,497 

23,700 

100—300 

if 

414 

74,614 

36,018 

300—500 

if 

173 

69,590 

39,230 

500—1,000 

if 

300 

224,878 

134,582 

1,000—2,000 

a 

245 

344,918 

' 211,615 

2,000—3,000 

99 

169 

413,026 

259,006 

3,000—4,000 

99 

113 

382,068 

239,027 

4,000-5,030 

99 

49 

215,319 

142,549 

5,000—6,000 

99 

121 

687,611 

- 459,405 

6,000—7,000 

99 

46 

298,651 

193,700 

7,000—8,000 

99 

32 

234,549 

148,823 

8,000—9,000 

99 

3 

24,884 

16,199 

9,000— 10, 0 0 


12 

113,872 

71,263 

Over 10,000 

99 

10 

117,351 

65,701 

Total 

• 

3,008 

3,256,828 

2,040,818' 

Over 1,000 tons 


800 

2,832,249 

1,807,288 


The corresponding totals for the end of 1921 were : — 
Total number. 

2,949 

Number over 1,000 tons. 

773 


Gross tons. Registered tons. 

3,161,202 1,982,187 

Gross tons. Registered tons. 
2,714,166 1,737,557 


showing a moderate increase during the year under both headings. 

The number of ships of more than 1,000 tons launched during the year was 16, with a total 
tonnage of 59,000. 


From statements in the press it appears that 
the purchase of foreign second-hand ships, which 
was on a considerable scale until August 1922, 
ceased from that time on account of the rise in 
the price of tonnage on the London market. 
The purchases between November 1921 and 
August 1922 amounted to 44 ships with an 
aggregate gross tonnage of 266,337. Against 
this the exports of ships for the 10 months 
ending October 31st, 1922, were 15, of.a total 
value of Yen 1,045,000. The tonnage is not 
given, but judging by the value of the ships 
it could not have been large. 

According to the Department of Communi- 
cations 280 ships (steam and sailing) ivith a 
tonnage of 117,255 tons were laid up in Novem- 
ber 1922. The figures for the previous 12 
months are also given and shoAv a rising ten- 
dency latterly but this is probably due partly 
to seasonal variations. 


Number and tonnage of ships laid up {including 
sailing vessels). 



Number. 

Tonnage. 

1921-^ 

December 

364 

124,000 

1922— 

January 

? 

? 

February 

351 

118,000 

March . 

323 

87,000 

April . 

247 

75,000 

May 

258 

78,891 

'June 

260 

79,377 

July . 

248 

76,211 

August 

298 

88,840 

September 

260 

92,399 

October 

. 269 

100,512 

" November 

280 

117,255 
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In the absence of a return of a period of good 
trade, which does not seem very likely, it is 
improbable that the Japanese mercantile fleet 
will be largely increased during the coming year. 
The shipbuilding yards are hard hit by the 
Naval Reductions and would no doubt gladly 
welcome new orders even at low prices but the 
shipping companies are likely to place few 
orders. Of the big lines the Toyo Risen Kaisba 
(T.K.K.) is still running at a loss'and declared a 
deficit of Yen 932,535 last October, but paid a 
dividend of 5 per cent, by taking Yen 900,000 
from the Special Reserve and Yen 550,000 from 
a dividend equalisation fund. 

Some apprehension has been expressed that 
the Government subsidies to the shipxnng lines 
would be reduced but the result of enquiries by 
the British Commercial Counsellor do not bear 
this out. 

Tables supplied by Sir Weslcote Abell, K.B.E., 
Chief Surveyor of the Lloyd's Registry, 
London. 

'Niimber and gross tonnage of Steamships and 
3Iotorships of 100 ions and upivards 
OWNED by Japan during the years 1890 
, to 1923. 


(From Lloyd’s Registry). 
3 


Year. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1890 

165 

138,431 

1891 

255 

151,595 

1892 

250 

142,492 

1893 

272 

151,773 

1894 

288 

174,466 

1895 

339 

279,668 

1896- 

373 

334,592 

1897 

434 

404,475 

1898 

462 

454,163 

1899 

477 

473,704 

1900 

484 

488,187 

1901 

503 

524,125 

1902 

535 

555,230 

1903 

544 

585,542 

1904 

591 

668,360 

1905 

691 

870,839 

1906 

775 

996,553 

1907 

829 

1,068,747 

1908 

865 

1,140,177 

1909 

861 

1,150,858 

1910 

846 

1,146,977 

1911 

861 

1,200,975 


Year. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1912 

960 

1,344,991 

1913 

1,037 

1,500,014 

1914 

1,103 

1,708,386 

1915 

1,155 

1,826,068 

1916 

1,151 

1,847,453 

1919 

1,418 

2,325,266 

1920 

1,940 

2,995,878 

1921 

2,033 

3,354,806 

1922 

2,026 

3,586,918 

1923 

2,003 

3,604,147 


Number and Cross Tonnage of Ships of 100 tons 
and upivards LA UNCHED in Japan during 
each year from 1892 onwards. 

(From Lloyd’s Registrj’’). 


Year. 


Number. 

Tons. 

1892 



.. 

1893 

, , 

3 

1,132 

1894 

Year of 



Sino- Japanese 



War 

14 

3,173 

1895 


3 

2,296 

1896 


26 

7,849 

1897 


22 

6,740 

1898 


9 

11,424 

1899 


3 

6,775 

1900 


3 

4,543 

1901 


94 

37,208 

1902 


53 

27,181 

1903 


62 

34,514 

1904 

Russo- 



Japanese War . 

67 

32,969 

1905 


81 

31,725 

1906 


107 

42,489 

1907 


78 

60,254 

1908 


' 73 

59,725 

1909 


75 

52,319 

1910 


70 

30,215 

1911 


109 

44,359 

1912 


168 

57,755 

1913 


152 

64,664 

lOU') 


32 

85,861 

1915 


26 

49,408 

1916 

>-G r e a t 

55 

' 145,624 

1917 

War. 

104 

350,141 

1918^ 


198 

489,924 

1919 


133 

611,883 

1920 


140 

456,642 

1921 


43 

227,425 

1922 

• 

49 

83,419 
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THE JAPANESE MERCANTILE MARINE BY ME. YONEJIRO ITO, PRESIDENT OF 

THE NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA. 

(Translated from the Japanese.) 


The march of events in the Avorld, did not 
permit our people to lead a dormant and 
self-contained life, secluded from the outside 
n'orld. In 1792, or the 4th year of Kansei, 
a Russian man-of-war approached the coast 
of Nemuro in the Hokkaido, and, in 1804, 
or the 1st year of Bunkwa, Russia dispatched 
Lezanoff to Japan as envoy plenipotentiary 
and demanded of the Shogunate to open 
ports for trade between the two counti'ies. 
This was followed by the frpquent visits of 
British and American warships to our coast, 
urging the authorities to throw open the 
country to foreign intercourse and com- 
merce. Further, the King of Holland sent 
a special envoy here and advised the Toku- 
gawa Government of the state of things in 
the outside world and drew attention to the 
impossibility for Japan of further maintain- 
ing seclusion and isolation from intercoui’se 
with other nations. Therefore, shortly after 
the visits of an American squadron under 
Commodore Perry to Uraga, the Tokugawa 
Shogunate repealed the prohibition on the 
construction of large-sized ships by a pro- 
clamation to be translated substantiallj' as 
follows : — 

“ Hitherto, the building of large-sized 
ships has been prohibited by law, 
but the present situation demands 
their construction; so that the lords 
of various clans are hereby per- 
mitted to build large-sized vessels.” 

Era of Large Ships. 

This took place in September, 1853, or 
the 6th year of Kayei, some 220 years after 
the promulgation of the law prohibiting from 
cruising in distant waters by large ships in . 
the era of Kwanyei. With the abolition of 
the law, the shipping trade of Japan, which 
had been under forced inactivity and inani- 
tion for more than two centuries, was given 
an opportunity for untrammelled growth 
•’ud development. Simultaneously with the 
i«sue of the proclamation lifting the ban on 
the construction of large-sized ships, the 
creation of an efficient merchant marine was 
advocated enthusiastically in the country. 
In 1854, or the 1st year of Ansei, the sun-flag 
was decided upon as the flag of our merchant 
ships. On the other hand, the Tokugawa 
Shogunate concluded treaties of amity with 
Great Britain, the United States and Russia. 
In the same year, the Ho wo of the Shogu- 
nate, the Shohei of the Satsuma clan and 


the Asahi of the Mito clan, — all three-masted 
foreign style sailing ships, were built in the 
country. The Dutch and the British Govern- 
ments each presented the Shogunate with a 
steamship and which they were named as > 
the Kanko and the Banryu. The Shogunate 
also placed an order for the building of two ' 
steamships, the Kanrin and the Choyo, with 
a certain Dutch shipbuilding-yard. Large ■ . 
clans, too, also construieted a number of 
foreign-style one or two masted sailing 'ships. 

In 1859, or the 5th year of Ansei, the Toku- - 
gawa Government concluded provisional , 

commerciaL treaties with the United States, f 
Great Britain, Russia, France and Holland. 

In 1861, or the 1st year of Bunkyu, the con- 
struction of ships was encouraged in a > 

wider scope and permission was granted to 
the people at large not only for the building 
of large-sized vessels or for the purchase of 
ships from abroad, but also for free naviga- 
tion along the coast and in the adjacent 
seas. Moreover, the authorities concerned 
supplied those who were inexperienced in 
marine navigation with experienced sailors 
and pilots. 

Cruising Law Bepealed. ® 

In the year following, the prohibition on 
making cruises to foreign countries was re- - 
pealed, which signified the complete aboli- 
tion of the law for closing the country to 
foreign intercourse promulgated in tlie era 
of Kwanyei. As a- consequence of tliis new 
departure in the marine policy of the Toku- 
gawa Government, lords of clans and enter- 
prising merchants built or purchased from 
abroad ships of different sizes and, in 1867, 
foreign-style steamships and sailing ships 
owned by the Shogunate and those by various 
clans numbered 44 and 194 respectively. Of 
the.se, one steamship and 20 sailing-ships 
%vere constructed at home. In short, the en- 
couragement given to the construction of 
large vessels by tlie Shogunate in its last days 
was derived from a necessity for national^ 
defence, but it is indubitable that, by so 
doing, -the Tokugawa Government called into 
existence an embryonic fleet of ships which 
has since gro^vn to the present .great mer- 
chant marine of Japan. 

Subsequent to the Restoration of Meiji, 
the new Gove^mment which made the pro- 
gress of the country in every field of activity 
its prime policy did not neglect the deve- 
loping of our merchant ships. In February, 
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[i 1868, the Bureau of Domestic Affairs was 

•: established iu the Office of the Daiokan, 

the Supreme Council, for the control of land 
and sea communications and traffic, post- 
; stations and harbour-entrances. This was 

< the fii’st office for the administration of the 

j mercantile marine ever instituted by the 

Meiji Government. In August of that year, 
the imposition of a tax on all ships in Japan 
was decided upon, and any and every ship 
had to be marked by a Government brand 
for the purpose of taxation, ships without 
f the brand not being permitted to operate. 
In 1869, a proclamation was issued to the 
people at large, encouraging the purchase 
of foreign ships. In Januai-y of the follow- 
ing year, the Government publicly an- 
nounced its intention of extending sufficient 
protection to the owners of foreign-style 
vessels. At the same time, the authorities 
concerned published the merchant marine 
regulations and, subsequently, the regula- 
tions concerning the transportation of rice 
paid in annual taxation. It seems that the 
Meiji Government did a great deal for the 
protection and development of our mercan- 
tile marine. 

New Ship Conipatuj. 

In Januai-y, 1870., a steamship company 
.styled the Kaiso Kaisha was brought into 
being under the Government supeiwision. 
This was a semi-official concerned, whose fleet 
consisted of ships owned by the Government, 
and of those entrusted to it by large clans, 
and was engaged in a regular steamship ser- 
vice between Tokyo and Osaka, its ships 
sailing from both cities three times a month. 
However, owing to heavy losses incurred in 
the operation of its business, the company 
was dissolved after maintaining its existence 
for only about a year. In January, 1871, 
the Government inaugurated a new shipping 
company named the Kaiso Torihikijo to take 
s over all the ships as well as the business of 

I the defunct concern. In August of the same 

] year, the company was renamed the Teikoku 

Yubin Jokikisen (Imperial Mail Steamship 
J Company) and it was engaged in a regular 
service between Tokyo and Osaka and an 
; irregular service between Hal^odate and 

I Ishinomaki with steamships purcliased from 

J the Government. The ships were those 

] which had belonged to various clans, but 

J were transferred to the Government through 

i the abolition of the clans and the establish- 

I ment of prefectures. Their value was fixed 

; at Yen 250,000, which was to be paid by the 

company in annual instalments spreading 
over many years. Besides, the company was 
working their ships on the Okinawa line. 


receiving an annual subsidy of Yen 6,000 
from the Government to say nothing of the 
transportation of rice .paid as annual tax 
under contract with the Government. As, 
however, the business results of the company 
were very unsatisfactory, the authorities 
oi-dered the company to be dissolved in June, 
1877, and the 18 ships then owned by it were 
transferred to the Mitsubishi Kaisha. 

Passenger Transport. 

Ill 1871, Mr. Yataro Bvasaki organized the 
Tsukumo Shokai and carried on the trans- 
portation of passengers and cargo between 
Tokyo, Osaka and Kochi with three ships 
chartered from the Tosa clan. Shortly after- 
wards, he wound up the firm and established 
the j\Iikawa Shokai in its place. On the 
abolition of the clans and the establishment 
of prefectures, he bought steamships from 
the Tosa clan and restjded his concern the 
Mitsubishi Shokai. When the Saga rebellion 
bi-oke out in Februai-y, 1874, the company’s 
ships carried troops and munitions to 
Kyushu and rendered meritorious services to 
the Government. During the Formosan 
campaign which was started in April of the 
same year it again did great service to the 
country by facilitating the transportation of 
troops and military necessaries to the island 
with its ships. Thus, the company speedily 
won the recognition of the authorities. With 
the conclusion of a mail contract with the 
Government, the company’s name was altei’- 
ed to the Yubin Kisen Mitsubishi Kaisha 
and under the ample protection of the Gov- 
ernment as stated in the next section, mono- 
polized the carrying trade of our country, 
thereby laying a solid basis for the Japanese 
mercantile marine of to-day — a fact most 
noteworthy in the annals of the shipping 
trade of modern times. 

During the Formosan campaign, the Gov- 
ernment purchased 13 ships from abroad for 
the transportation of the expeditionary 
forces and munitions and entrusted their 
operation to the Mitsubishi Kaisha which 
was barely able to meet the exigencies of 
war. After the termination of the cam- 
paign, the authorities who gained much ex- 
perience from the transportation of the ex- 
pedition to and from Formosa set about 
devising a plan for the future development 
of our shipping trade. Just at this time, 
Okubo Toshimitsu, the then Minister for 
Home Affairs, made representations to the 
State Council with reference to our mercan- 
tile marine. Therefore, the Government 
decided that the carrying trade be entrusted 
to a private shipping concern and also that 
a Government subsidy be granted thereto. 
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In August, 1875, the Government transferred 
to the possession of the Mitsubishi Kaisha 
the 13 ships purchased from abroad, the 
operation of which had been entrusted to it, 
free of charge. The Government also hougljt 
the 18 ships that belonged to the Yubin 
Jokisen Kaisha on its dissolution and gave 
them to the Mitsubishi Kaisha for nothing. 
Further, it was decided that the company 
would be granted a navigation subsidy of 
Yen 250,000, and a subsidy for the training 
of seamen of Yen 15,000 annually, for fifteen 
years beginning from 1875. ■ Thanlcs to this 
Government assistance, the foundation of 
the Mitsubishi Kaisha grew stronger and 
more stable, thus ushering in a new epoch 
in the history of our merchant marine. 

Americans had Monopoly. 

Previous to this, the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company with its headquarters in San 
Francisco actively operated its ships on the 
Eastern seas and our coasting trade was 
virtually in its hands. Wlien the Formosan 
campaign was about to be started', the 
American Company requested the Govern- 
ment to allow it to carry the expeditionary 
army to Formosa single-handed which our 
authorities and people bitterly resented. On 
the conclusion of a mail contract with the 
Government under the latter’s subsidization, 
the Mitstibishi Kaisha opened a line from 
Yokohama to Shanghai and, after a vehe- 
'inent competition, outrivalled the American 
concern. Then it petitioned and made the 
Government purchase the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company’s three ships and its 
warehouses in Yokohama and Shanghai and 
hand them over to it. In 1876, however, 
the Pacific and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company of Great Britain started its Yoko- 
nama-Shanghai service and the Mitsubishi 
Kaisha was once more called upon to com- 
pete with a foreign concern. In this 
struggle, too, the Japanese company was the 
victor and drove the British company from 
the service. Shortly afterwards, the Saigo 
Rebellion broke out, and the company was 
again ordered to carry out the transportation 
of troops and military supplies and served, 
the Government from February to Septem- 
ber, 1877. During the interval, the company 
obtained 8700,000 from the Government on 
account of the scarcity of available bottoms 
and purchased from foreign shipowners 10 
vessels at 81.080,000, making up the balance 
of 8380,000 from its own treasury. Needless 
to say, the addition of these 10 ships to its 
fleet increased the carrying power and efii- 
ciency of the company considerably. 


. Betterment of Service. 

During the following few years, the com- 
pany devoted its whole energy to the adjust- 
ment and betterment of its foreign and 
domestic services. In 1880, it inaugurated 
its Kobe-Vladivostok service. Indeed, the 
company practically monopolized the ship- 
'ping trade of Japan and gradually it began 
to act in a very arbitrary fashion, calling 
forth the increasingly severe criticism of the 
general public. In Julj’^, 1883, the Govern- 
ment caused the Kyodo Unyu be established 
with a view to curbing the wanton wilful- 
ness and tyranny of the Mitsubishi Kaisha. 
The new shipping company was brought into 
existence by the combination of the Tokyo 
Fuhansen Kaisha (Tokyo Sailing-Ship Com- 
pany;, the Hokkaido Dnyu Kaisha (Hok- 
,kaido Marine Transportation Company) and 
the Etchujima Fuhan Kaisha (Etchujima 
Sailing-Ship Company) which were being 
promoted at the time and Yen 2,600,000 out 
of its total capital of Yen 6,000,000, was to 
be subscribed by the Government. Imme- 
diately after the starting of its business in 
April of the following year, intense competi- 
tion ensued between the new company and 
the Mitsubishi Kaisha. In those days, the 
friction of the two political parties, the 
Kaishinto and Jiyuto, was at its height, and 
the latter regarded the former as in the pay 
of the Mitsubishi Kaisha and attacked the 
party and the company tooth and nail. 
Thus the competition of the two com- 
panies 'was all the more intensified 
■fay the conduct of the two political 
parties, but the Mitsubishi Kaisha daunt- 
lessly kept on fighting. It was in the latter 
half of 1884 that the competition reached its 
climax. At that time, the two companies 
competed most fiercely in the services be- 
tween Tokyo and ' Kobe, and Tokyo and 
Yokkaichi, and how violently supremacy was 
contested therein may be understood from 
a story that the ships of the tAvo rival com- 
panies were often seen to reach their desti- 
nation Avith their funnels gloAving red from 
the excessive burning of coal due to a reck- 
less competition in speed. As a result the 
tAvo companies 'sustained an enormous loss, 
and it was obvious to outsiders that, if left 
as they Ave're, both of them would break doAvn 
fyom sheer exhaustion sooner or later. The 
Government repeatedly admonished them to 
put a stop to such unreasonable competition, 
but in vain. Eventually, in July, 1885, the 
authorities 'isstied instructions to the com- 
panies concerned to enter into negotiations 
with the object of effecting an amalgamation 
of their business, promising at the same time 
that, for the next 15 years, the Government 
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would guarantee the payment of interest at 
8 per cent, per annum on the capital ten- 
dered by each party, namely, Yen 5,000,000 
by the Mitsubishi Kaisha and Yen 6,000,000 
by the Kyodo Unyu Kaisha.' Thereupon, 
the directors of the two companies sat in 
conference and soon an agreement was signed 
for the merging of their business. In Sep- 
tember of that year, the new company 
obtained its charter and started business on 
October 1st. This is the origin of the pre- 
sent^ Nippon Yusen Kaisha. At its incep- 
tion, the company was capitalized at Yen 
11.000,000 and owned 58 steamships of 68,700 
tons and 11 sailing-ships of 4,700 tons, 
valued at Yen 7,726,200. 

In May, 1884, when the competition of the 
Kyodo Unyu Kaisha with the Mitsubishi 
Kaisha grew most intense, the small ship- 
owners in the Kwansai districts combined 
their business into a company, the prototype 
of the present Osaka Shosen Kaisha, with a 
capital of Yen 1,200,000 and a tonnage of 
more than 10,000 in ships. The Government 
granted this company a subsidy of Yen 
50,000 and another of Yen 20,000 for the 
carrying of mail-matter annually for eight 
years beginning from 1888. 

In April, 1884, the shipjping department 
of the Asano Company, the nucleus of the 
Tokyo Kisen Kaisha, commenced its busi- 
ness. Subsequeiitly, there appeared such in- 
dividual shipowners as Messrs. Shichihei, 
Oya, Nisabnro Hiromi, Michihisa Baba and 
Hachisaburo Hamanaka, but their activity 
was largely limited to adjacent waters. The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha alone was engaged in 
the services to Shanghai, Vladivostok and 
Chemulpo from the beginning of its exist- 
ence. In February, 1886, it started the 
Tientsin service and, in 1893, began the 
Manila and the Bombay services. In the 
same year, the Osoka Shosen Kaisha opened 
a line to Chemulpo; this was the first time 
that the company undertook a foreign route. 
The opening of the Bombay service by the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha marked the beginning 
of the ocean seiwice by Japanese shipping. 
It was conducted jointly by the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha with the Tata Company of 
India, but, in 1895, the last named firm 
withdrew from the enterprise and left the 
line exclusively to the Japanese company. 
Then came the war with China, and, after 
its termination, our shipping trade entered 
:i period of rapid development and expan- 
sion. 

In July, 1894, the war with China broke 
out. As a matter of fact, the fortune of the 
nation was at stake tlaen. The Govern- 
ment, besides requisitioning all the ships 
available in the country, purchased 14 ships 


of upwards of 40,000 tons from abroad and 
had them operated by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. On the' other hand, the company 
itself bought 23 ships of 65,000 tons from 
foreign shipowners to meet the needs of war- 
time. It admirably fulfilled its duty of car- 
rying troops, militai-y supplies, etc., on the 
one hand and, on the other, exerted itself 
to the best of its ability to keep up the 
coastal service by chartering foreign vessels. 
The war lasted for one year and a half and 
the result of the endeavours made by the 
aiithorities and the people in replenishing 
our shipping during the war was evidenced 
By the fact that, whereas the steamships 
owned by Japanese companies at the end of 
1893, or the j^ear immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war numbered 680 aggre- 
gating 110,000 tons, they wei’e increased to 
827 with a total tonnage of 213,000 tons at 
the ond of 1895. During the war, our ships 
carried more than 520,000 men, some 40, *^00 
head of horses and 320,000 tons of cargo. 

The speedy growth of our merchant marine 
brought on the opening of various lines to 
foreign countries as its natural outcome, 
and this was aided a great deal by the eleva- 
tion of our national prestige in the world 
after the successful conclusion of the war. 
The Nippon Yusen Kaisha was the first 
Japanese shipping company to open its 
Exrropean line, and the Tosa JIaru, the first 
ship placed on that line, left Yokohama for 
London in March, 1896. 

In order to keep pace with the progress of 
the times the Government drafted and pub- 
lished the navigation and shipbuilding sub- 
s’dy law in March 1896, and put it into force 
in October of that year. It also carried into 
execution measures for opening and main- 
taining special services abroad. In addition 
to its European line, the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha opened a North-Americair line in 
August, and an Australian line in October 
of that year. In July of the same year, the 
ah'eady established shipping department of 
the Asano Company was altered into the 
Foyo Kisen Kaisha and it commenced its 
San Francisco service in accordance with th„ 
provisions of the said navigation and ship- 
building subsidy law. In short, two North- 
American lines, a European and an Austra- 
lian line were newly opened not to mention 
■ the Bombayr line, the operation of which was 
resumed at the close of the Sino-Japanese 
war. 

By the Shimonoseki 'Treaty, Japan ac- 
quired the possession of Formosa, and the 
right of navigation on the Yangtze river. 
As the Nippon Yusen Kaisha carried troops 
and munitions during the war, it started 'ts 
Kobe-Keelung service in March, 1896. The 
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Osaka Sliosen Kaislia also began its Formo- 
san service in the folloviug month under a 
mail contract with the Government-General 
of Formosa, and, in April, 1900, it started 
a line between Formosa and South China 
ports also under a mail contract with the 
Government of the Island. Further, the 
company open a Shanghai-Hankow line in 
Jamiary, 1898, and a Hankow-Ichang line 
in January 1899, under the Government sub- 
sidi/.ation. The Daito Kisen Kaisha also 
opened a subsidized line between Shanghai 
and Soochow and Shanghai and Hangchow 
in September, 1898. In June, 1903, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha purchased the firm 
and a Shanghai-Hankow line owned and con- 
ducted by hlr. George McBane, an English- 
man, and, in May, of the following year, 
the Hunan Kisen Kaisha was established 
which started a steamship service on the 
upper reaches of the Yangtze, namely, be- 
tween Hankow and Changteh and Hankow 
and Siangtan. 

In September, 1900, on the oxpii’ation of 
the period of the subsidization contract with 
the Nippon Yusen KaLsha which it granted to 
the company at the inception of the latter’s 
business, the Government, with a view to 
effecting a re-adjustment of near-sea ser- 
vices, concluded a mail contract with the 
company in connection with the Shanghai, 
North China, Vladivostok, Chosen and a few 
other lines, granting a fresh subsidy to the 
company. 

In May of that year, the Boxer Rising 
threw North China into a state of chaos and 
turmoil and Japan immediately dispatched 
a detachment of troops to China and it saved 
the foreigners residents in various concessions 
from imminent danger in concert with the 
troops of Britain and Franco. The scope of 
militarj' 02 )erations was limited and the dis- 
turbance was quelled and peace and order 
restored in the neighbouring country in a 
short space of time, involving the requisi- 
tioning of only a small number of vessels for 
the transportation of men and munitions on 
the part of the authorities. However, ' it 
afforded a good opportunity for Japan to 
make manifest her humane policy and the 
many laudable characteristics of her fighting 
men to the whole world. 

Briefly, the period under review %vas one 
in which the Japanese merchant marine, 
whoso sphere of activity had been confined 
to adjacent seas, extended its scope in every 
direction and begmi to claim an honourable 
position in international shipping circles. 
Its rapid dovclopinent may bo observed from 
a comparison of the .ships operated before 
ami after the vSino-Japanese War. Up to the 
o\itbreak of the war the Saikyo ilaru, Kobe 


^larii, Omi Maru, and the Yamashiro Maru, 
vessels of tlie 2,000-ton class, represented om* 
merchant fleet, but, during the period under 
review, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha construct- 
ed the Kanagawa Maru and 12 other ships 
of 6,000 tons each for the European service, 
two ships of ^the same class for the Seattle 
service, and the Kasuga Maru and two other 
ships of 3,000 tons of fast speed for the 
.■Australian service ; while the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha built and placed three 6,000-ton ships 
of the America Maru type on its North- 
American line. With respect to the total 
tonnage of steamships in the country, it ex- 
ceeded 500,000 tons in 1900 and reached 

660.000 tons in 1903, the year preceding the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War. It 
need scarcely be said that the expansion of 
our mercantile marine not only contributed 
to the advancement of our foreign trade to 
a considerable extent but conferred incal- 
culable advantage on the nation in the 

coming conflict with Russia. 

\ 

During and after ^Thc Dusso-Japanese TFar. 

When the war with Russia broke out in 
February, 1904, all the merchant ships in the 
country were brought under the control of 
the navy and the army to be used for naval 
and military pui’poses. Furthermore, it was. 
very hazardous to keep the near-sea and 
ocean routes open, so that almost all the 
shijjping companies were forced to suspend 
business entirely for a time at least, only a 
few leading conipanies barely continuing 
their services by purchasing or chartering 
many vessels Horn foreign shipowners. The 
rise and fall of the national fortune depend-^ 
ed ujion the issue of the struggle and hosti- 
lities were engaged in on a far larger scale 
than in the case of the war with China ten 
years before. Although the Portsmouth 
Peace Treaty was signed in September, 1905, 
the transportation of our army corps to and 
from the front continued for -more than two 
full years after the declaration of war. 
During these ye.ars, the Government accom- 
lili.shed the transiiortation of 1,270,000, men, 

124.000 head of horses and 1,540,000 tons of 
cargo with some 300 ships of 650,000 tons, 
which were divided into 119 of 400,000 tons 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and 72 bf 

79.000 tons of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 
During the blockade of Port Arthur, T7 ships 
were sunk by explosion, and quite a number 
of vessels were shipwrecked in various cir- 
cumstances during the war. But our mer- 
chant marine was augmented by the addition 
of about 50 ships of 140,000 tons which were 
either newly built purcha.sed fx'om abroad, or 
taken from tlie enemy while the war was in 
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progress, and the number of ships in Japan 
at the end of 1906 stood at 1,492 of 1,034,456 
tons, which shows a gain of approximately 
380,000 tons as compared with 1,088 of 
657,269 tons at the corresponding period of 
1903. 

} H.-iving been taught by the bitter expe- 

I i-ience of the war uith China, the Govern- 
I mem; encouraged the development of our 

I mercantile marine by promulgating the navi- 

I gation and special service subsidization laws; 

I therefore, Japan had at her disposal some 

I fifteen 6,000-ton ships when the war with 

f llussia broke out. Thus equipped with a 
large carrying power, she could prosecute 
warlike operations both on land and sea 
without any hitch. 

Colonel Okubo, who was in charge of the 
transportation of troops" by sea at the time, 
said, “ It Avas mainly due to the ijossession 
ot 6,000-ton ships that our country laud the 
right number of jnen at the right points at 
the right time and forestall the enomj^’s 
movements in the initial stage of the Avar.” 
Indeed, our merchant ships each played a 
glorious I'olo in the Avar. Above all, the story 
that, in the Battle of the Japan Sea, over 
memorable in that the fate of the Empire 
hung in the balance and that it had very 
far-reaching consequences, the Shinano Maru_ 
AA'hile on patrol duty as an auxiliary cruisei' 
Avas the first of all our Avarships to come in 
touch Avith tlie Baltic Fleet and AV'arned-our 
combined fleet of the approach of the enemy 
Avhich greatly facilitated our tactical opera- 
iions and eventually resulted in a great 
victory in the annals of naval AA’arfare, Avill 
be remembered by our people for ever. . 

Although the adjacent sea and ocean ser- 
vices Avhich had been conducted under mail 
contracts Avith the Government had to be 
suspended on the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions betAveen Russia and Japan, the Govern- 
ment jnade our shipping companies main- 
I tain them by chartering ships from foreign 
I shipoAAniers ivs an emergency measure, Avith 
I the gradual extension of our supremacy at 
J sea, the condition therein returned to nor- 
’ malcy. 

The ships Avhich had been on the American, 
European and Bombay runs Avere all requisi- 
, tioned by the Government as transports or 

• auxiliary cruisers, but the companies Avere 
j able to keep up their services abroad through 
the kindness and goodAvill of shipoAvners of 
t neutral countries Avho had special relation 

I AV’ith 'them. 

I The termination of the Russo- Jaimnese 

AVai‘ Avith complete victory to Japan brought 
in its train a further remarkable expansion 
1 of our national poAver, and great strides in 


our foreign trade, attended by repeated 
extensions of old routes and additional open- 
ing of neAV ones by our shipping companies. 
BeloAV is given a general survey of the deve- 
lopment of the foreign services of various 
companies. 

1. Ocean sei vices . — The Toyo IGsen Kaisha 
opened a line to the Avest coast of South 
America in December, 1905 ; the Osaka 
Shoson Kaisha, a Tacoma line in April 1909, 
and a Bombay line in January, 1913; and 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, a Calcutta line 
in October, 1911. 

2. Near sea services . — ^By the Portsmouth 
Peace Treaty, the KAvantung province Avas 
turned into our leased territory; Korea Avas 
made our protectorate; on the southern 
half of Karafuto Avas ceded to our 
country. As a result, there arose a 
necessity of opening regular steamship ser- 
vices betAveen these regions and Japan Pro- 
per. Therefore, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
started its Dairen and Aungtunhsien ser- 
vices in April, 1905, and the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha its Karafuto service in April of the 
folloAAung year. Both of these lines have 
been operated under mail contract Avith the 
Government since 1906. 

In April, 1912, the Chosen Yusen Kaisha 
(Chosen Mail Steamship Company) Avas 
established, commenced its services along 
the coast of the Peninsula under mail con- 
tract Avith the Government-General of 
Ciiosen. 

In March, 1914, the Kita Nippon Kisen 
Kaisha (North Japan Steamship Company) 
Avas brought into being and took over the 
Karafuto line and a few other lines Avith the 
Hokkaido as their centre Avhich the Osaka 
Shoshen Kaisha opened in April, 1909, and 
extended them. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha started its ser- 
vice betAveen Hongkong and Bangkok Avith 
a vieAV to accelerating the opening up of 
the lesources of the countries in Southern 
Asia in May, 1906, but, after intense com- 
petition Avith the North German Lloyd, con- 
cluded an agreement Avith it and closed the 
service in January, 1908. 

Due to violent competition Avith Chinese, 
British and German steamship companies, 
our shipping companies could not realize 
satisfactory business results in the Yangtze 
service, and a combination of the Japanese 
shipoAvners operating their vessels in that 
quarter Avas proposed. In March, 1907, the 
present Nisshin Kisen Kaisha was estab- 
lished by merging the services of the Huhan 
Kisen Kaisha, Daito Kisen Kaisha, Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
in the river. 
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The Osaka Shosen Kaisha began its 
Osoka-Vladivostok service shortly after the 
termination of the Russo-Japanese War, 
but, in April, 1908, it took over the lines 
in the Japan Sea which were being carried 
on by the Oya Shosen Kaisha under mail 
contract with the Government, and started 
the direct Tsuruga-Vladivostok and the 
Otaru- Vladivostok services anew. 

3. South sea service . — ^In October, 1912, 
the ISanyo Yusen Guini, which was renamed 
the Nanyo Yusen Kaisha (South Sea Mail 
Steamship Company) in 1914, was estab- 
lished and started its Java- Japan service. 

In, this manner, the services of our ship- 
ping companies, irrespective of whether they 
were conducted as their own undertakings or 
under mail contract with the Government, 
were more and more extended both in adja- 
cent and distant seas with every passing 
year, thanks to the steady development of 
our national power. In March, 1909, the 
Government abolished the navigation subsidy 
law hitherto in force, and published the 
ocean navigation subsidy law in ife place 
for the purpose of maldng a re-adjustmeirt 
in the method of its subsidization of our 
shipping companies and, at the same time, 
introduced some alterations in the shipbuild- 
ing subsidy law. 

During the period under review, the size 
of our vessels markedly increased^ The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha newly constructed six 
8,000-ton ships of the Kamo Maru type from 
1906 to 1908 and five ships of the 10,000- 
ton class, viz., the Katori Maru, the 
Kashima Maru, the Suwa Maru, the Yasaka 
Maru and the Fushimi Maru in 1912 and 
1913. The Toyo Kisen Kaisha also built the 
Tenyo Maru and the Chiyo Maru fast pas- 
senger-ships of 13,000 tons displacement 
each, in 1907, and their sister ship the 
Shinyo Maru as well as the Kiyo Maru and 
the Anyo Maru, tank-steamers of 9,000 tons 
each, in 1911 or thereabouts. 

In these circumstances, the tonnage of the 
representative vessels of our merchant fleet 
rose from 6,000 tons to 8,000 tons and then 
to 10,000 tons during the period under re- 
view. In 1906, the total tonnage of steam- 
ships in Japan already exceeded 1,000,000 
tons and, in 1913, or the year just preced- 
ing the outbreak of the European War, it 
reached the 1,500,000 level. 

During The ^European TFar. 

1. Ships requisitioned by the Government 
for var purposes and those which were vic- 
timized by German commerce raiders and 
submarines. 


In August, 1914, the European War broke 
out. On the 23rd of the same month, Japan 
declared war on Germany, ^nd subsequently 
attacked and captured Tsingtao, the German ' 
base of operations in the Orient. The Japa- 
nese Navy operated in conjunction with the 
British Navy and cleared the Pacific and the 
Indian ocean of German cruisers. It not only 
preserved the sea-power of the Allies intact, 
and guaranteed the safe passage of- merchant 
ships in those waters, but sent a number of 
its warships as far as the Mediterranean 
Sea, and assisted the guarding of the con- 
voys of the Allies in that quarter. This is 
still fresh in tlie memory of people both at 
homo and abroad. During the war, some' 
90 ships of 320,000 tons were requisitaoned by 
the Government at the time of the Tsingtao 
campaign, and 36 ships of about 110,000 tons 
when the Siberian expedition was dispatched 
in and after August, 1918. 

As her fleet was bottled up in the North 
Sea by the supei’ior forces of the British 
Navy Germany had recourse to making raids 
upon the sea-borne commerce of the enemy 
countries by sending out fast cruisers and 
preying upon defenceless merchantmen, as 
a consequence of which the merchant ships 
of the Entente Powers that were sunk or 
captured in the seas from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean numbered some 150. Among 
other things, it was a source of profound 
regret to us that the German cruiser Emden 
appeared in different parts of the Indian 
Ocean to the constant menace of our ships 
engaged in the Indian and the European 
services for the two months of September 
and October, 1914, and that the German 
auxiliary cruiser Wolf captured and sank" the 
Hitachi Maru of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
in the Indian Ocean on September 4th, 1917. 
Gei’many also adopted the submarine war- 
fare with the object of cutting off commu- 
nications between Allied countries by sea 
and declared the indiscriminate sinking of 
all vessels, either those of the belligerent 
countries or of neutrals, in the danger zone. 
In December, 1916, the Yasaka Maru of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha fell a prey to a Ger- 
man TJ-boat off the Egyptian coast in the 
Jfediterranean Sea. From -February, 1916, 
Germany carried into practice the so-called 
unrestricted submarine warfare and went 
so far as to sink ships of the neutral coun- 
tries as well as of the belligerent in any 
part of the world. Therefore, the merchant- 
men that were sent to the bottom bv Ger- 
man submarines amounted to from 300.000 
tons to 1,000,000 tons a month. This caused 
a speedy dwindling of the world^s shipping 
and it not only largely interfered with the 
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transportation of troops and munitions but 
gave rise to a serious diminution of daily 
necessaries in various^ European counti'ies 
and hunger and starvation stared the 
people in the face there. This fact conveys a 
most significant lesson to our people in that, 
even if we possess a superior naval strength 
and have the command of the sea, we shall 
he unable to win the final victory in war 
unless and until our merchant fleet is large, 
capable, and efficient. Due to the rampancy 
of German comiherce destroyers and sub^ 
marines as Avell as floating and submarine 
mines, the world’s shipping sustained a loss 
of 12,500,000 tons. British alone lost ships 
of some 7,900,000 tons. Japan’s loss totalled 
31 ships of 128,000 tons, of which five ships 
of 40,350 tons belonged to the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Since Japan, situated as she is in the Par 
East, was widely separated from the theatres 
of war, she was affected by the direct disas- 
trous effects of the war in a comparatively 
small degree. However, the. Government, 
while without losing sight of its great duty 
of prosecuting the war conjointly with the 
Allied nations, strove to maintain a harmoni- 
ous working of industry, foreign trade, 
transportation and communications. Our 
people also used their best endeavoui's in 
keeping up steamship services , abroad, 
siipplying cargo space to shippers,, and for 
the carrying of foodstuflis to distant lands for 
the purpose of rendering help and assistance 
to the Allied peoples from the outset of the 
war. The measures adopted by our Govern- 
ment and people in order to meet the exi- 
gencies of the war were as follows. 

(1) TFar Insurance. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war, the 
Japanese Government, in line witli the Gov- 
ernments of the friendly Powers, adopted a 
policy of bearing the risks for our shipping 
and the cargoes it carried in view of the 
necessity of stabilising our sea-borne com- 
merce and shipping trade against the menace 
and attack of the enemy warships. In Sep- 
tember, _ 1914, our authorities enacted the 
war marine insurance compensation law which 
provided that, in case a Japanese insurance 
company or a foreign marine insurance 
under-writer in Japan bears war risks for 
Japanese ships or the cargo carried by them 
or for general cargo either carried to and 
from Japan at an insuranee rate lower than 
that specified by the Japanese Governme.at, 
a compensation corresponding to 80- per cent, 
of the loss would be paid to the company or 
the underwriter by the Government withoiit 


consideration in the event of an untoward 
accident happening, and that the specia, 
insurance rate for a sea-route would bo de- 
cided upon according to the degree of risks 
liable to be met with 4n it by a^ committee 
composed of members selected and appointed 
from among the officers and officials of the 
Navy, the Finance, the Agriculture and 
Commerce, and the Communications Depart- 
ments. Later, as the sphere and decree of 
risks extended and increased along with the 
pi’ogress of the war, which inflated the out- 
lay from the national treasury, the Govern- 
ment abolished the said war marine insurance 
compensation law and published the war re- 
insurance law, providing that the Govern- 
ment would re-insure against risks borne by 
a Japanese insurance company for a Japa- 
nese ship or cargo at 95 per cent, of the 
specified rate respectively, and against those 
borne by a foreign marine insurance under- 
-writer at 85 per cent. By this means, the 
Government was able not only to lessen the 
burden of the national treasury but also do 
away with the baneful practice then current 
in our marine insurance circles which, ori- 
ginated from the fact that, being equipped, 
with comparatively meagre financial resour- 
ces, the Japanese insurance companies had 
been accustomed to apply to foreign marine 
insurance underwriters for re-insurance. 
This law was kept in force till March, 1920. 
and it appears that it was attended with 
good results on the whole. 

(2) Control of ships. 

In Europe and America the belligerent and 
the neutral countries alike carried into prac- 
tice the control of ships from the outset of 
the war, with a view to stabilising the 
demand and supply of cargo space. As a 
means therefor, the governments of these 
countries not only requisitioned ships and 
shij)building-yards, but prohibited the sale of 
ships to foreigners, placed restrictions on 
steamship lines and cargo, and enforced a 
new scale for freight and charterage. Fur- 
ther, they put the vessels of their own 
countries at their disposal by the so-called 
emergency measures to use them with as 
much efficiency as possible and also to pre- 
vent a limitless soaring of freight rates on 
account of the paucity of cargo, space. In 
Japan, (too, in view of the unsettled condi- 
tion in the international freight market, the 
war-time shipping control act was published 
in the form of an urgency Imperial ordinance 
in September, 1917, and it was put into 
operation on and after October 1st. TThat 
it was aimed at may be understood from the 
perusal of a part of the text of the Imperial 
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rescript then issued which is to he translated 
as follows. 

“ We recognise the prime necessity of 
controlling our shipping so as to facilitate 
the carrying on of the war in co-operation 
with the friendly Powers externally and to 
effect a harmony of industry and transport- 
ation internally, along with the develop- 
ments of the war situation.” 

The shipping control act provided the pro- 
hibition of the export of Japanese ships, the 
restriction of lines and navigation, the limit- 
ation of freight and charter rates, the 
requisitioning of ships and shipbuilding- 
yards, the protection of seamen, etc., and 
embodied almost all the measures that the 
Western Powers put into effect subsequent 
to the otitbreak of the war. It is indubitable 
that it was serviceable, in an appreciable 
degree, iu expediting joint operations with 
the Allies and in, preventing national eco- 
nomics from being seriously affected by the 
M'ar. 

(3) Maintenance and Extension. 

T.aking advantage of a boom in shipping 
circles brought about by the war, our ship- 
owners, whether they were engaged in re- 
gular or occasional services, vied with one 
another in extending their services in all 
parts of the world during the European war. 

It is worthy of mention here that the Nippon ' 
Yiiseii Kaisha, under the state siibsidy con- 
tract, maintained its European line at 
comparatively low freight rates, braving 
great dangers and undergoing no small sacri- 
fices, thereby preventing the suspension of 
trade between Europe and .the Orient and 
contributing materially to the Allied cause, 
and that the Japanese shipowners ' others 
than the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Osak.a 
Shosen Kaisha and the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 
placed their" ships at the disposal of the 
governments of Allied nations and stoutly 
held on in their services to our friendly 
peoples, who were at war with Germany, in 
the face of constant danger and peril. 

During the war, the Government’s con- 
tracts with the different shipping companies 
on state subsidies for their Em’opean 
Australian, North American and South 
American lines expired and, notwithstand- 
ing tile unwillingness for their renewal on 
the latter’s part since it would divest them of 
freedom in fixing and would be profitable to 
them, the authorities concerned resolutely 
ordered the shipping companies to renew 
their contracts with the Government, stat- 
ing that, in case the restrictions on freight ♦ 
rates were removed, giving the shipowners a 
free hand in the operation of their ocean 


services, our industry and foreign trade 
would sustain a serious blow and it would 
conduce to their deflation and depression. 
Consequently, the renewal of the contracts 
for state subsidies for foreign services was 
effected between the Government and the 
shipping cbmpanies concerned in January, 
1918. 

The Government also prohibited the ex- 
port of special articles and exempted certain 
articles from the imposition of imiiort duty 
during the war for the purpose of establish- 
ing a harmonious adjustment between in- 
dustry and foreign trade. To give a minute 
account of the Government’s action in this 
direction, in September, 1914, the autho- 
rities concerned published the war-time 
industrial material export regulations which 
prohibited the export of phosphate, soda, 
dye-stuff, etc., with a proviso that, in case 
one intends to export these specified articles, 
one should apply to the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce for a permit for their 
export, accompanied by a statement of the 
name, quantity and destination of the articles 
to be exported. Later, the items of prohi- 
bited articles were increased bj' adding 
rubber, tin, lead molybdate, paper material, 
fertilizer, iron plates, etc., thereto. In 
September, 1917, the Finance Office issued a 
departmental ordinance providing that the 
export of gold coins and gold bullion was- 
not permissible unless with a special license 
from the Finance Minister. On the other 
hand, the Government carried out its policy 
of exempting the articles of daily necessity 
from import duty in order to make good the 
deficiency in supply and to obviate the 
chance of an abnormal rise in prices. In 
October, 1918, the remission of import diity 
on rice and bran for a fixed period was 
publicly announced by an urgency Imperial 
ordinance, and, in November of the following 
year, beans, fresh beef, eggs, cotton yarns 
and cotton tissues were declared as free from 
import duty. 

(5) Protection of Shiphuilding, 

Being favourably affected by the war, otu 
shipbuilding industry was 411 an unprece- 
dently prosperous condition, marking a new 
epoch in its history. Therefore, in Jul.v 
1917, the Government decided upon tempo- 
rarily discarding the law encouraging ship- 
building, which had been in force for'nibre 
than twenty years since the closing of the 
Sino-Japanese War, and in December,^ 1919, 
the law 'was nullified on the expiration of 
the term of the subsidization contracts con- 
cluded by the Government with various ship- 



builders. However, the authorities con- 
cerned adopted a measure for according 
indirect help to the industry and, in June, 
1920, declared to the remission of the import 
duty on steel materials for the construction 
of ships or for the repair thereof as well as 
ship’s appurtenances. . 

When British placed an embargo on the 
export of steel materials in April, 1916, the 
Government organized a committee for in- 
vestigating matters relating to the steel in- 
dustry and, in July, 1917, the law 
encouraging the T)roduction of steel. 
Stimulated by this law, the establishment, 
or the extension of the business, of the Toyo 
Steel Manufacturing Company and a few 
other steel works took place. Shortly after- 
wards, however, the United States likewise 
put 'a ban on the export of steel materials 
and, close upon the heels of the ban came 
the arraistied. It may well be supposed 
that this development of the situation deli- 
vered a heavy blow to our steel industry, 
throwing it into a very parlous state. The 
Government, therefore, submitted a plan for 
the relief of the steel producers to the eco- 
nomic and financial affair’s investigation 
committee together with the irroblem of 
extending indirect help to the shipbuilders 
after the war came to an end, in consequence 
of which the import duty on iron and steel 
materials was raised to a certain extent and 
the law eircouraging the production of steel 
was also pai’tially modified in April, 1920, 
and it was decided that a subsidy was to be 
granted for shipbuilding steel materials 
produced by domestic steel works from July 
of the same year. 

(6) Accommodation of Funds. 

In spite of the fact that the accommodation 
of funds on the security of ships or ship- 
building materials was m prime necessity to 
those Avho were engaged in marine transport- 
ation business, this means for obtaining 
monetary accommodation was not feasible in 
Japan due to the prevailing idea of over- 
estimating the dangers at sea. But, when 
the phenomenal boom experienced by our 
shipping circles subsequent to the outbreak 
of the European War caused great anima- 
tion and prosperity to our shipbuilding 
industry, the shipowners in Osaka and Kobe 
petitioned the Government for establishing 
a marine bank and also for granting a state 
subsidy to it in January, 1917. Approving 
the proposition set forth in the petition, 
the Government specifically submitted it to 
the consideration of the economic and finan- 
cial affairs investigation committee, and, 
finding it loroper to entrust the Industrial 


Bank of Japan^with the management- of the 
bank as an additional business, laid the 
matter befoi’e the Imperial Diet. Having 
obtained the sanction of the Legislature, the 
Industrial Bank increased its capital and 
opened tlm new bank as one of its collateral 
undertakings. 

(7) Supply of hulls to America and exchange 
of ships for steel hetween America and ^ 
Japan. 

It is a noteworthy event in the history of 
Japan’s shipping trade that this country 
supplied the United States with 150,000 tons 
of bottoms between 1918 and 1919 when the 
European War was drawing to its end. At 
that time, 23 ships of some 150,000 tons 
deadweight were placed at the disposal of 
the United States, the duration of the ser- 
vice of these ships being 81 days in the case 
of the shortest and 423 days in that of the 
- longest amounting to 6,718 days in all. They 
were engaged in the transportation of men 
and munitions for the American army, and 
two of : them were shipwrecked. It may 
appear to some people that the service of 
our .ships offered to the United States was 
cut short in its midst and failed miser ably 
in the attainment of its objects by the ad- 
vent of the armistice in July, 1918, and, after 
all the help of the Japanese shipowners to 
America was to be desci'ibed as “ going up 
like a rocket and coming down like a stick.” 
However, in the neighbourhood of Febru- 
ary, 1918, when the negotiations between 
America and Japan for the supply of hulls 
by the latter came to a head, the war was at 
its height, and the dearth of bottoms was 
more and more keenly felt every day so that 
a ship of any kind, was of inestimable value 
to shippers. Therefore, it may be readily 
understood with what sincere intentions oiu’ 
authorities mediated between the American 
authorities and our shipowners, and also 
how the latter were animated by patriotism 
in having acceded to the ^vish of the Govern- 
ment to furnish the United States with so 
large a tonnage, notwithsanding the great 
sacrifices involved. 

With reference to the exchange of hulls 
'fqr steel between Japan and the United 
States, it arose from the following cir- 
cumstances. At the declaration of prohi- 
bition of the export of steel made by the 
United States shortly after British put a 
ban on the export of the metal, our ship- 
building industi’y suffered an almost fatal 
blow and it was on the brink of ruin and 
dislocation. Such being the situation, our 
authorities and people jointly negotiated 
with the Washington Government through 


the American ambassador in Tokyo and, in 
April and May, 1918, the first and the second 
contracts for exchanging ships for steel were 
signed by the parties concerned. It was 
agreed under the first contract that Japah 
would supply the United States with 12 
ships of about 100,000 tons at the rate of 
one ton deadweight of hull for one ton of 
steel supplied by the United States, and 
under the second contract that J apan would 
supply the United States with 30 ships of 
approximately 246,000 tons at the rate of 
two tons deadweight of hull for one ton of 
steel supplied by the United States. Fur- 
ther, it was agreed that three ships of 27,000 
tons then in course of construction would be 
handed over to the United States according 
to the provisions of the first contract. Also, 
the price of steel was fixed at some §100 per 
ton for that coming under the first contract, 
and at some §70 per ton for that coming 
under the second contract; and the price 
of hulls at §265 to $225 per ton deadweight 
for that coming under the first contract, 
and at §175 per ton deadweight f^r that 
coming under the second contract. In short, 
the contracts were conductive to the mutual 
interests of the parties concerned in that, 
through this exchange, Japan was able to 
obtain the requisite steel to construct ' new 
ships for the United States, which the latter 
was badly in need of, while she could build 
more ships for her merchant fleet with the 
steel left over after the construction of the 
vessels for the United States. Japan could 
deliver to the United States 45 ships of about 

370.000 tons, the “Eastern Sword” which 
was launched at the Uraga Dockyard in 
May, 1920, being the last of them, and it is 
a cause for felicitation to our shipbuilding 
industry that these Japan-made ships, being 
very superior from a technical point of view, 
were favourably received in the United 
States. It was mooted to build ships of some 

380.000 tons deadweight from the balance of 
steel supplied by America, but, as the armis- 
tice was soon followed by the restoration of 
peace in the world and the shipping circles 
quickly became considerably depressed, and 
attended by a marked decrease in the demand 
for bottoms, the new construction of vessels 
was abandoned. 

It calls for especial notice that our ship- 
building industry was affected by the war 
in great measure. 

Previous to the outbreak of the war, the 
tonnage of ships constructed in this country 
was very insignificant, being between 40,000 
and 50,000 tons a year, and exceedingly 
small amount compared with the annual 
average tonnage of the world during the 


three years before the war. 

After the commencement of hostilities, 
all the shipbuilding-yards in England and 
other belligerent countries were requisitioned 
for the construction of warships and for the 
manufacture of arms and munitions. Be- 
sides, these countries prohibited shipowners 
from selling ships to foreign buyers. 

In these circumstahces, the world-wide 
demand for vessels increased more and more 
with the passage of time. This gave a great 
impetus to our shipbuilding circles and 
afforded the industry a unique opportunity 
for its rise and development. 

Year after year, the number of shipbuild- 
ing-yards increased in Japan, and they were 
hard put to it to execute the orders coming 
in from abroad in a continual stream. 
Under such prosperous conditions, tho 
volume of ships turned out by our ship- 
builders, recorded an ever increasing gain 
every year during the war, and 1919 saw a 
record set in the Japanese shipbuilding 
world by the launching of 134 ships of 1,000 
tons and upwards, the aggregate tonnage 
being 618,000 tons, although it is granted 
that the construction of ships in consequence 
of the conclusion of an agreement for the 
exchange of steel for ships between Japan 
and the United States was partly respon- 
sible for it. 

At that time, the capital invested in the 
shipbuilding industry amounted to some 
Yen 150,000,000, and the industry became 
almost as important as the cotton spinning 
industry which ranks first among all the 
industries in Japan. 

Hereunder the number and tonnage of 
ships of 1,000 tons gross and upwards built 
in this country during the war. 


Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Percentage. 

1914 

. 16 

78,000 

100 

1915 

8 

49,000 

63 

1916 

. 39 

140,000 

180 

1917 

. 70 

307,000 

' 394 

1918 

: 199 

520,000 

667 

1919 

. 134 

618,000 

792 


The fact must not be lost sight of, how- 
ever, that, side by side with the augment- 
ation of our shipbuilding capacity, ships of 
the same types were constructed in large 
numbers during the war; that the Govern- 
ment designed and published the standard 
types of vessels both for the time of peace 
wheels, pumps of different kinds, anchor- 
and for that of war by specifically appoint- 
ing a committee for that purpose; and that 
the manufacture of ship’s gear and fittings 
such as cranes, anchor-winches, rudder- 
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chains, cordages and cables, navigating 
apparatus of all kinds, _ life-preservers, etc., 
which constituted a side business^ of the 
I shipbuilding industry was made an indepen- 
dent industry. 

I . Prior to the war, the coat of ship-construc- 
j tion was higher in Japan .than in England, 

* Germany and other countries, and also it 
took more time in constructing a ship here 
than in the Occidental countries. 

This was chiefly attributable to the fact 
that the types of newly ordered ships were 
diversified, and that much difficulty was ex- 
perienced in separating the above-mentioned 
'' work from the shipbuilding industry and 
make it an independent industry apart from 
an insufficiency in the supply of shipbudding 
materials, and inconvenience in obtaining 
the accommodation of capital on the part of 
shipbuilders in general. 

In the 4th and succeeding sections of the 
preceding chapter, ^ve have minutely dealt 
with how our shipping trade has made sui*- 
prisingly long .strides in the last half-century 
and elevated the position of Japan to third 
among the maritime nations in the world. 

The reasQn why Japan’s shipping trade 
has effected such great progress and out- 
stepped many of advanced nations in the 
' West is, in our opinion, to be principally 
attributed to the fact that, although it must 
also be taken into account that the people 
engaged in the trade have contributed in no 
small measure thereto, the Government has 
been tireless in its exertions for developing 
our merchant marine by laying down its 
marine policy and according generous state 
subsidies to our shipping concerns from its 
none too plentiful financial resources since 
as early as 1875. 

It is therefore, most interesting and 
necessary for the student of our shipping 
trade to examine the measures that have 
been adopted by the Government for the 
1 * execution of its marine policy and their 
^ effects upon our merchant marine, 
f However, in the order of our argument, 
we would, before proceeding in our state- 
i ment regarding the history of the operation 
■( of our marine policy as well as its effects 
i upon our carrying trade, give general re- 
I marks on the proper functions of the mer- 
chant marine and their relation to the State, 
’ in order to make clear the cause of the 
adoption of the merchant marine subsi- 
^ dization policy on the part ’of the powers - 
that-be by citing the examples in various 
• Occidental countries. 

In these daj's when the national economics 
of different countries is being fused into 
universal economics, connecting all countries 


by a bond of economical relations, any and 
every nation must form a component part 
of the world-wide organization, engaging in 
industries peculiar to it and producing 
special articles so as ?o receive what it re- 
quires from others 'and, at the same time,, 
to supply the wants of others under a huge 
system of division of labor. 

Consequently, it is usual that an article 
has to pass through the hands of several 
countries before it is conveyed "from a. pro- 
ducer to a consumer ; and it is essential that 
it may be allowed to be transported between 
various countries for times without number 
in the form of raw material or as a half- 
finished or a finished product. 

This is the fundamental principle of inter- 
national commerce and the fact that the 
complex and ramified commercial relations 
between them bind the nations in a tie of 
friendship and become the guarantee of the 
world peace is not only known to scholars 
and statesmen but is understood by people 
generally. And what constitutes the basis 
of international trade and the deterrent of 
the conflict and discord among the nations, 
bringing them into closer relationships poli- 
tically as well as economically, in a major 
degree, and serves as the prime factor in 
the solution of questions bearing on’ com- 
merce, communications and the supply of 
foodstuffs is none other than the ship that 
sails freely on the seas that occupy the 
two-thirds of the surface of the earth. 

Taking into account the conditions of 
the foreign trade of the Powers, it is quite 
natural that, for geographical reasons, an 
insular country like Japan and England 
should have to rely upon its merchant marine 
for thu carrying on of its foreign trade. 

But, a continental country must also look 
to its merchant marine for the prosecution 
of the major ’part of its trade with ,tha 
countries beyond the seas. It is a case in 
point that France conducted 70 per cent, 
of her foreign trade in the pre-war year and 
the 90 per cent, of the same in the post-war 
year by sea. 

In the United States, too, her sea-borne 
trade corresponded to 80 per cent, of the 
whole of her foreign trade before the wav 
and to some 90 per cent, after the war. 

The extreme deflation of trade by land in 
•Europe is mainly due to the collapse of in- 
dustries in the continent as a result of the 
war and to the entire suspension of trade 
with Russia and Austria, but it is already 
generally recognized that as much as four- 
fifths of the shipments of the world’s trade 
are being carried by ships. 
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The importance of the carryiug-trade_ with 
reference to the world’s economics is incal- 
culable. Now, for what each country must 
carry on commerce and trade and transport 
passengei’s and mail by its own ship.s, or, 
in other words, why is the goveriuneUt of 
each coiintry bent upon maintaining and 
extending its lines and its rights of navi- 
gation by granting vast subsidies to the 
sliipowncrs qf its own country? Becaiise 
the shipping 'trade, besides being a money- 
making undertaking just the same as otlier 
undertakings, it must bear iiicomparabb' 
hea\'j' responsibilities and duties of vital 
import as a i^ublic organ of communications 
and traffic. 

In time of peace, it is called upon to 
carry out the following functions. 

1. To facilitate the transportation of 
passengers and cai'go and to accompany or 
lead the advancement of foreign trade. 

2. To act as a means for the carrying of 
mail. 

3. To act as a medium of emigration and 
colonization. 

4. To serve as an organ for the training 
of seamen. 

In time of war, it ought to fulfil the 
following obligations; — 

To transport foodstuffs and other articles 
of daily necessitj’ for the piirposo of main- 
taining popular e.xistonco, besides giving 
assistance and help to the navy and army 
for the perfection of national defence. 

In order further to make manifest the 
relations between the merchant marine and 
the State we will deal with every aspect of 
its functions in detail. 

(1) The merchant marine accompanies 
and leads the transportation of pa.ssengor3 
and cargo and the expansion of foreign 
trade. 

It is self-evident that tlie ship is a medi- 
um for the carrying of passengers and caigo 
and we need hardly expatiate upon it. 

But the reason wliy the foreign trade of 
a country should be carried on by its own 
shiiJijing is that shipping trade which 
possesses international characteristics is 
accompanied bj*^ keen competition all the 
time tbe same as foreign trade, and, since it 
is customary that the shipowners and mer- 
chants engaged in foreign trade in every 
country enter into special relations with 
each other for the purpose of furthering 
mutual benefits, in case a country is not in- 
possession of such marine transportation 
capacity as is sufficient to cany passengers 
and goods to its shores and is dependent 
upon the foreign shipping for having these 
needs filled to any satisfactory exteirt, it 


will be unable to get rid of the menace and 
pre.ssure of other countries always and it is 
not improbable that it will suffer from a 
delay, in or refusal of, the transportation of 
goods or from a discriminative treatment in 
reference to freight rates. 

Nor is it unlikely that people going to 
and coming from other countries as passen- 
gers by foreign ships may be accorded 
accommodations inferior to those extended 
to tlie people of other countries wlio are 
given precedence to them, to say nothing 
of the inconveniences they may be subjected 
to from the difference in language, custom.'! 
and manners. It may easily bo supposed 
chat exporters, importers, and tourists will 
undergo manifold disadvantages and incou- 
voniences in that event. 

ft is generally thought that the ship is. 
so to speak, a companion of foreign trade and 
its necessity arises only when there are 
passengers and good.s to bo carried by it; 
but tbe idea is not necessarily- correct. 

For wlien we examine the process of die 
development of sbipping trade in the past, 
we find that not only is tlie said conception 
inapplicable to all cases, but also there are 
m.any instances that the opening of new 
lines has given birth to trade with an ou- 
tiroly now cpiarter followed by its steady 
development. 

For instance, when the Nippon Yu.sen 
Kaisha started its Calcutta line, the ship- 
ments carried therein were limited to 
several kinds, but gradually pig iron and 
many other kinds of cargo began to he 
trans 2 iorted by that lino contrary to expec- 
tations entertained in the initial state of 
the service, resulting in the present pros- 
perous state of the Japan-Tndia trade. 

Other examples may ho observed in other 
linos. 

When the New York line was opened, the 
ijurport of rails and machinery to Japan 
increased considerably and, since the line 
vid South African ports was started, wool, 
which was hitherto imported to Jaiian from 
Australia, alone, has began to ho sent here 
from South Africa, while timber, green peas, 
caiuied salmon, etc., have been exported 
there from the Hokkaido by ships operating 
on the European lino. Also, pine timber is 
being imported trom tbe western coast of 
North America to Japan by the newly, opened 
•Seattle line. In short, it is true that the 
niercbant marine' is tbe forerunner of foreign 
trade.' 

(2) Tlie merchant marine is a medium for 
the transmission of mails. As a rule, or- 
gans of communications are nationalized in 
every country. Therefore, it is right and 
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proioer thafc the carrying of mail matter to 
foreign countries should bo conducted by the 
organs of communications owned by the 
Government. 

For this reason, Britain was accustomed to 
use shiijs owned by the government for the 
transportation to and from countries beyond 
the seas up to the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, but it was not economical to make use 
of them simply for the carrying of mails 
with rapidity and punctuality. 

Later, along with the development of sea- 
borne trade, the merchant ships of various 
countries woi’e improved by degrees dispens- 
ing with anxiety and misgiving on the part 
of shippers in general. In these circums- 
tances, the British Government decided to 
kill two birds with one stone by making the 
merchant ships under its control carry 
passengers and encouragement to them. 

It is stated that the mail contract con- 
cluded by the British Government with the 
Peninsular Steamship Company, the proto- 
type of tho present Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, 1838, followed 
by anntboi* wifli +bo Cmiard Tiino in lR4n, 
was the first government contract of the 
kind in tho world. 

The governments of dilforont countries 
considered it humiliating to entrust foreign 
slapping companies with the carrying of 
their mails and, accordingly they entered 
into mail contracts with shipowners of their 
own countries and defined steamship services 
and obligated them to maintain regular 
operation of their ships in those services, 
with the result that the mail carriers of 
to-day have eventually been brought into 
being. 

Previous to the war the United States 
alone remained nonchalant so far as her 
marine policy was concerned, and so she 
was constrained to pay a considerable sum 
of money annually, to foreign ships for the 
transportation of her mails. 

However, it must not be disregarded that, 
granting that the State subsidies and en- 
couragements liavo had lost favourable 
effects upon the merchant marines of 
different countries, tho shipping companies 
both at liome and abroad, over mindful ’ of 
their duties and obligations and moved by 
deep patriotic sentiments, have been and 
are engaged in the carrying of mails rapidly 
and punctually for the interests of the 
State, sometimes bearing much incon- 
venience in the operation of their business. 

(2) The merchant marine is also a medium 
of emigration and colonization. It goes 
without saying that, viewed from the angle 
of national welfare, it is specially necessary 
to transplant tho superfluous population 


whiich is increasing in numbers year after 
year to foreign lands,, and thereby develop 
communication and trade between those 
lands and the mother country. And it is 
not to be wondered at that the emigrants 
wish to make their passage to distant lands 
safely and free from any care and annoyance 
on tho ships of their own country, and 
under the protection of their own country’s 
flag rather than on those of other countries 
whose people differ from them in customs 
and manners. 

Even after they reached their destinations 
and settled down to live there, they hope 
to exchange communications with their kith 
and kin in tho mother country and satisfy 
thoir longing for their native land in a 
major or minor degree. They will be able 
to realize these hopes and also to call their 
parents, brothers, sisters and other relatives 
to their homes in far-off lands if the ships 
of their own country ply between there and 
the country of thoir birth. 

We must not forget that the great success 
attained by Britain in her colonization of 
oversea countries is solely traceable to the 
fact that her merchant constantly sailed 
between there and the homeland, giving 
the emigrants and colonials comforts and 
encouragements, and also carrying there a 
largo number of men and women voyage 
after voyage, thus increasing the population 
and augmenting the power and influence of 
her countymen in those lands. 

In tho North Atlantic lines, which may 
bo justly called the home of the world’s ship- 
ping trade, many European emigrants have 
been conveyed from Europe to the United 
States during the past century. 

In pre-war years, the number of emigrants 
that went back and forth between Europe 
and the United States averaged 2,000,000 a 
year. It may be said in passing 'that, 
although the English and Germans predo- 
minated up to the end of the IQtJi ceptury, 
the Italians, Austrians and Russians head 
the lists of emigrants from the beginnihg of 
this century. • 

. In view of the fact that the passenger ser- 
vice in the Atlantic has been developed 
through the transportation of emigrants 
from Europe to the United States it may be 
clearly understood that the merchant marine 
constitutes tho most important medium of 
emigration and colonization. 

Considered from the actual working of 
tho emigration policy which offers our coun- 
try a key for tho solution of the superabun- 
dant population, we cannot but feel the 
necessity of opening lines speicifically for the 
regular runs of Japanese ships. 

S Y 


As stated in the preceding, our Govern- 
ment and people carried into effect different 
plans and measures during the Great War. 

While hostilities lasted, Japan was able to 
clear much profit in commerce and trade as 
she was placed in a specially advantageous 
position geographically. With the progress 
of the war, German submarines became more 
and more active. 

On the other hand, the demand for hulls 
increased apace for reasons of Avarliko opera- 
tions and for the maintenance of national 
existence in various countries in Europe and 
America. 

Accordingly, the belligerent "ations requisi- 
tioned most of their OAvn ships and oven 
the ships of neutral countries by every 
available means in order to jueot the 
exigencies of the daj'. Needless to say, 
Britain, Franco and the other PoAvers did 
their utmost for replenishing their ships. 


Situation- Worse. 

After the United States participated in 
the Avar on side of the Allies in Aiiril, 1917, 
she laid' doAvn a colossal plan for tlio cons- 
truction of vessels, but, as the construction 
Avork did not make satisfactory headAvay 
contrary to a pre-arranged schedule, the 
equilibrium betAveen the supply and demand 
of bottoms became Avorse, and this told upon 
the freight market causing freight and 
charter rates as avoU as the price of ships to 
mount to higher levels Avith astonishing 
rapidity. 


At that time, our shipowners, Avhothor they 
wore engaged in regular or occasion al 
services abroad, spared no pains for the 
construction of additional ships and the 
opening or extension of their lines Avith the 
result that the ffag of the Rising Sun Avas 
seen almost on all the seas of the Avorld. 
Moreover, Japanese ships tliat AA'ero sold or 
chartered to foreign governments amounted 
to no sinall number. 

Indeed, the six months or so between May 
and the advent of the armistice in 
November, 1918, an unprecedented boom in 
tho history of the Japanese shipping Avas 
Avitnessed. During tho Avar, OAir foreign 
trade made phenomenal strides in parallel 
with tlie aggrandisement of our shipping 
every year. 

Specie Increases. 

Our specie holding also increased from 
Yen 950,000,000 in tho pre-Avar year to 
Yen 2,000,000,000 in tho post-bellum days; 
Avhile tile gaijis of tlio Japanese shipowners 
from freight and charterage during tho five 
years of Avar and tlioso from ships exported 
abroad are estimated at Yon 2,200,000,000 
and Y'en 200,000,000 in round figures rcspcc- 
tiAmly. This fact is a concrete and ample 
proof that the growth of our shipping trade 
accelerated tho development of our foreign 
trade and tliat it contributed a great deal 
to tho augmentation of our national wealth. 

BoIoav is given a table shoAving tho increase 
of our steamships of 1,000 tons and upAvards 
as Avcll tho development of our foreign trade 
during tho Avar. 


Y’ear. 


Number of 
ships. 


Tonnage 
(1,000 tons). 


Perocnlago. 


Amount of 
foreign 
trade • 
(Y. 1,000). 


Percentage 
of increase. 


1914 . 




491 

1,563 

100 

1,186,837 

100 

1915 . 




494 

1,676 

101 

1,310,756 

105 

1916 . 


• 


617 

1,651 

106 

1,883,896 

159 

1917 . 




633 

1,708 

109 

3,638,816 

222 

1918 . 




703 

3,097 

134 

3,030,244 

300 

1919 . 




764 

3,476 

158 

4,373,433 

460 


As is shoAvn in the foregoing table, the 
development of our merchant marine kept 
pace Avith that of our foreign trade. At the 
same time, the volume of tho cargo carried 
by Japanese ships increased considerably. 

Whereas tho quantity of tho cargo con- 
veyed by Japanese ships and r,hat by foreign 
ships Avas nearly equally balanced up to the 
outbreak of the Avar, tho ratio botAveen the 
CAvcl became' 88 to 12 in 1918. Also, an ex- 
amination of. the foreign ships of different 


nationalities that entered and cleared from 
Japanese ports in tho pre-Avar years shoAVS 
tiiat tho said ratio Avas almost equally main- 
tained betAveeu tho volume of cargo trans- 
ported by Japanese ships and that by 
foreign ships then, but it undorAVont a 
change after tho Avar broke out and, in 
1918, tho cargo by tho former stood at 81 
to 19 by tho latter. These figures established 
ncAv rocords for our marine transportation 
business. 



Shipping Trade Development, 

In consequence of such a prosperous con- 
dition in our shipping circles, our shipowners 
and shipbuilders alike extended the scope of 
their business, and there were naany new 
concerns that entered these lines of business. 
They opened new lines to different parts of 
the world, and enjoyed great prosperity 
therein, and it is a well-known fact that a 
new phrase, . Funanarikin, or newly rich 
shipowners, was coined and used by the 
people to speak of their sudden rise to afl3u- 
ence. 

At the time when the war broke out, the 
tonnage of the Japanese and foreign ships 
that were engaged in ocean 'services, includ- 
ing those to South Sea countries, with 
Japanese ports as their starting-points or 
their principal ports of call, was registered 
at approximately 1,600,000 tons, one-third 
of which was represented by Japanese ships 
operated either regularly or occasionally 
therein, the rest being ships of other nation- 
alities, which were worked regularly. 


Withdraw Ships. 

With the development of the war situation, 
however, foreign ships were withdrawn from 
those services one after another, leaving 
them entirely in' the hands of Japanese 
shipowners. • 

Therefore, when the armistice was declar- 
ed, only 150,000 tons out of some 1,380,000 
tons of shipping engaged -in the services 
represented foreign ships, the rest being 
Japanese. In October, 1919, or one year 
after the restoration of peace, the total ton- 
nage of ships that were placed on those runs 
was apportioned at two-thirds for Japanese 
ships and one-third for foreign vessels, just 
the reverse of the ratio obtaining before the 
war. 

The following table shows the disposition 
of Japanese and foreign ships in the ocean 
services with Japanese ports as their start- 
ing-points or principal ports of call : 



J uly, 1914, or 
the beginning 
of the war. 

November, 1918, 
or at the 
declaration of 
the armistice. 

October, 1919, 
or after the res- 
toration of 
peace. 

tons. 

Japanese ships (regular liners and tramp 
steamers) 516,000 

tons. 

1,227,000 

tons. 

1,584,000 

Foreign ships (regular liners only) , 

. 1,078,000 

150,000 

784,000 

Total 

. 1,694,000 

1,377,000 

2,368,000 


Thus, our shipping companies, one and all, 
could net enormous receipts from freight and 
charterage and declare extraordinarily high 
dividends, repeatedly increasing their 
capital. 


Below the new lines opened by principal 
shipping companies during the war are 
tabulated : 


The Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 


\ 


Line. 

Bound the world 
Panama-Japan 
New Zealand-Japan 
Japan-South America 
Japan-Liverpool 
Suez- Japan . 

Japan- Java-Calcutta 
Calcutta-New-York . 
Calcutta-Seattlp 
C!a]cutt!^-South Amprjc^ . 


Time of opening. 

. January, 1915 
. June, 1916 . 

. August, 1916 
. April, 1917 
. May, 1917'. 

. August, 1917 
. March, 1918 
. June, 1918 . 

. August, 1918 
, Novepiber, 1918 . 


Remarks. 

Closed after the war. 
Being maintained. 
Closed after the war. 
Being maintained. 
Being maintained. 
Closed after the war. 
Being maintained. 
Being maintained. 
Temporarily suspended 
Occasional. 


2 



The OsaJca Shosen Kaisha. 


Line. 

Kote-San Francisco 
Yokobama-Australia 
South America (east coast)- Japan 
Southern Europe-Japan . 


Time of opening. 
. August, 1915 
. October, 1916 
. January, 1917 
. April, 1918 . 


Hamburg-Japan 
ETew Orleans- Japan 


. December, 1918 , 
. June, 1919 . 


North America-Japan 
Australia-Japan 


The Taiyo Kaiun 


Kisen Kaisha. 

. July, 1917 . 
. Alay, 1918 . 


Remarks. 

Closed in 1917. 

Being maintained. 
Being maintained. 

Suspended after the 
war. 

Being maintained. 
Being maintained. 


Occasion.al. 

Suspended. 


The Yamashita Kisen Kaisha. 

India-Australia-North America with India as center . During the war parti.ally continued. 


The merchant marine is an organ for the 
training of seamen. A mere teaching of 
theories on navigation is, of course, quite 
insufBcient for their training. In all the 
countries of the world, therefore, young men 
have to spend a certain length of time on 
board training-ships so as to enable them 
to be fully acquainted with the practical 
side of navigation. 

In Japan, this method of training is 
adopted, and students at government and^ 
private mercantile marine schools receive 
practical instruction on board training-ships 
besides talking lessons on the theories of 
navigation at schools on land. This subject 
will be exhaustively dealt mth in the fourth 
section of Chapter II. 

The merchant marine gives help and assis- 
tance to the navy and army as one of their 
auxiliary institutions in times of emergency. 
As we have stated in connection with the 
history of the development of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
in the preceding chapter, the Japanese mer- 
chant marine has rendered most valuable 
services to the country in every war in the 
past. 

It is fully proven by past experiences that, 
although our merchant marine was called 
upon to bear very onerous and important 
duties during the wars with China, Russia 
and Germany, it absolved itself from the 
task splendidly and honorably. 

In modern times, war does not break out 
so often, nor on so slight an incentive as 
^was the case in olden times. But, if it 
once breaks out, it is conducted on a gigantic 
scale, and the theatres of war cover a very 
extensive tract of land and sea; so that 
every belligerent country must be determined 


to fight the enemy to the last man and to 
the last cent of her money. 

In that event, many merchant ships are 
required to assist the active operation of the 
fleet of/ fighting ships which must needs 
stand on the forefront of national defence., 

Further, sufficient bottoms are needed for 
the transportation of troops, horses, arms, 
munitions, provisions, etc., to help maintain 
the effiiciency of the army or increase its 
strength in land warfare. In a modern war, 
the belligerent countries each carries into 
effect a nation-wide industrial mobilization 
from the necessity of keeping up" fighting 
power and efficiency for a long time, by 
altering the major part of their domestic 
industries into organs for the production of 
arms, munitions and other war necessaries, 
in consequence of which the volume of pro- 
duction of articles needed for the daily life 
of the people becomes smaller with the pro- 
gress of the war, thus giving rise to the 
necessity of abundant tonnage for carrying 
these articles from neutral countries to their 
own territories. 

During the late European War, Mr. Lloyd 
George who was the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain at that time, perceiving that 
the Allies were being brought face to face 
with a crisis arising out of a shortage of 
bottoms along with the development of the 
war situation, appealled to the British 
people to build and contribute as many ships 
as possible to the merchant marine operat- 
ing for her navy and army under the slogan. 

We need more ships.” 

Admiral Jellicoe, Oommander-in-Chief of 
the Grand Fleet during the last Avar, is 
stated to have said that, had Britain not 
had her merchant fleet, her havy, nay, 
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Britain itself could never liave been able to 
exist in those days of titanic struggle. iWe 
cannot but shudder at the thought that the 
British people were once reduced to such 
extremely difficult circumstances as to cry, 
“ We must suffer from hunger and starva- 
tion unless we have more ships,” whenever 
w (3 reflect upon the late European cataclysm. 

In fine, the merchant marine is not only 
endowed with the great mission of contri- 
buting to the development of national for- 
tunes in time of peace, but it must render 
its very best services for enabling its 
country to win a victory over the enemy in 
time of war. 

It need hardly be added that it ought 
alwaj's to do its best in elevating the pres- 
tige of the country to which it belongs, 
wherever its flag flies. Also the fact that 
it is a source of national wealth and the 
supporter of national economics, absoi’bing 
other countries, wealth in the form of 
freight as an independent and special busi- 
ness institution is described under the 
heading, ‘ ‘ Internationalization of shipping 
trade,” in Section I, Chapter IV. 

Tliese are the reasons why the Powers 
vie with one another for a better mainten- 
ance and- expansion of their sliipping trade 
and merchant marines, and why they have 
adopted and are adopting various shipping 
subsidization policies. It may be putting 
the case too strongly to say that, for a small 
.sea-girt country with limited resources like 
Japan, the growth or decline of her shipping 
means life or death to her. We are adamant 
in our belief that, viewed from the stand- 
point of our high foreign policies, profound 
attention should be paid to this subject by 
our people always. 

Method of Subsidization. 

We have stated in the foregoing Sub-sec- 
tion how much a country is dependent upon 
its merchant marine, and also why it main- 
tains and subsidizes its shipping trade as a 
means for the attainment of its high foreign 
policies externally and for the solution of 
different economic problems internally. 


Wo will now consider the shipping trade 
as an undertaking and, besides inquiring 
into the reason that makes its subsidization 
necessary and what methods are best adapted 
for it, will deal with the actual conditions of 
the State subsidization of the merchant 
marine in England, France, Italy, Germany, 
the United States, Holland and Norway. 

Anyone who makes an inquiry into the 
necessity of granting a State subsidy to the 
shipping trade must bear in mind the follow- 


ing three points, considered froin the 
charactei'istics inherent in it: — 

(a) The shipping trade is an under- 
taking wherein capital is liable to 
be locked up. ^ 

(h) As it is always in a position of com- 
peting with that in other coun- 
tries, it ought to be prepared to 
bear considerable losses at times.' 

(c) In order to safely establish the right 
of navigation, it is called upon to 
keep up regular services in which 
ships should be operated punc- 
tually according to schedules pre- 
viously laid down, irrespective of 
the number of passengers and the 
quality of cargo to be carried by 
them. 

If considered as a profit-taking enterprise, 
the shipping trade does not return large 
enough profits to meet its expenses except 
when the movement of cargo is brisk, and 
the supply and demand of bottoms is well 
balanced. Further, the shipping trade, be- 
ing a public organ of communications, can- 
not stop or suspend its services according 
to its convenience. This is especially the 
case with its regular services. Therefore, it 
is but right for the State to subsidize it in 
some degree. 

In his report on the methods of subsidiza- 
tiou of the shipping trade in different 
countries prepared in 1918, Mr. Grosvenor 
M. Jones, Commercial Agent of the United 
States, pointed out the following facts as 
reasons that make the State grant subsidies 
to shipping conceims engaged in regular 
services by way of extending protection to 
them. 

(A) Ships operated in subsidized services 
are, for the most part, called upon to navi- 
gate at an uneconomically high speed. 

(B) As their arrivals and departures are 
strictly made to conform to schedules in the 
lines specified by the Government, ships 
operating therein cannot have all bppor- 
tunity of taking a capacity shipment. 
Moreover, they are deprived of the con- 
venience of altering their services in accor- 
dance with the (Conditions of foreign trade. 

(C) The majority of mail carriers are so 
constructed as to adapt themselves to naval 
and military necessities in time of rvar, 
and are in duty bound to respond to the 
call of the naval and military authorities at 
any time. 

The methods of subsidizing shipping 
adopted by the governments of various 
countries differ more or less according to 
the state of their domestic affairs or to the 
time of their adoption. However, they may 
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bo roughly chii-slfied into direct and mdwect 
protection, and may be further subdivided 
and explained as follows 

(1) Direct protection signifies the granv 
ing of monetary help to shipowners and it 
can be classified into “ bounty ” and sub- 
sidy.” 


A. Bounty. 

1. Shipbuilding bounty, or monetary help 
for the repair of ships. 

2. Navigation bounty, or monetary lietp 
for fitting up the ships. 

3. Speed bounty. 

The last named bounty was once grantecl 
by the French Government to French ships 
carrying mails on the Atlantic lines, but it 
has now been abolished. 


' B. Subsidy. 

1. Navigation service subsidy, or monetary 
help for the carrying of mails. 

2. Naval subvention. 

3. Subvention for carrying mails. 

In short, a bounty means a favour given 
to shipping companies by the State, even if 
they are not in a state of rendering any 
special services thereto^ while a subsidy ot 
a .subvention means a favour extended to ship- 
ping companies by the State in return for 
their special services. 

In indirect protection, monetary help is 
not given direct to shipowners, but the ship- 
ping trade is usually protected by the 
Government in the following methods : — 

1. To prohibit foreign ships to engage 

in coasting trade. 

2. To exempt its country’s ships from 

tonnage-duty, harbour-dues and 
other duties and dues. 

3. To reimburse canal-dues paid by its 

country’s ships. 

4. To impose a specially favourable rail- 

way freight rate on the goods to 
be carried by its country’s ships. 

5. To remiss import duties on ships and 

shipbuilding materials. 

6. To accommodate shipowners with 

funds for the construction of ships 
at a low rate or free of interest. 

7. To adopt a ” Free-ship policy,” or to 

permit the import and registra- 
tion of foreign-made ships. 

8. To allow a monopolistic transporta- 

tion of Government-owned goods, 
troops or emigrants to shipowners 
of its country. 

0. To facilitate the accommodation of 
•capital to shipowners of its coun- 
try by establishing ship mortgage 
banbs. 


10. To regulate marine insurance pre- 
miums by making marine insur- 
ance business a Government 
undertaking, and insuring against 
risks at sea in a compulsory 
manner. 

During the late European War, all the 
countries, either belligerents or neutr.als, 
turned their marine insurance business into • 
a Government undertaking; but, since 
peace was restored, it has been reverted to 
private enterprise. 

Of late, Jiowever, a new bill was intro- 
duced in the Norwegian Parliament to 
cause shipowners to insure part of the value 
of their ships with a view to lowering marine 
insurance premiums. 

The foregoing are the methods employed 
by the State for subsidizing the merchant 
marine and shipping trade. Of them, what 
should be emploj'ed and what should be 
discarded by the State for carrying out 
its object most effectively are to be deter- 
mined in accordance with the state of affairs 
in its territory, the time of their adoption 
and the marine policies enforced by a coun- 
try or countries which stand in a position 
of competitor to it. 

Before we describe the methods of subsi- 
dization of the merchant marine resorted to 
by the Japanese Government, we feel it 
necessary to make a brief statement of the 
polices of subsidizing the merchant marine 
adopted by the governments of the Powers. 

Britain’'! Merchant Marine Subsidization 
Policies. 

An inquiry into the merchant marine sub- 
sidization policies of Britain, the greatest 
maritime nation in the world, necessarily 
leads us back to the regulations on naviga- 
tion legislated and made public in 1651 by 
Cromwell which provided that the goods 
imported to Britain from countries in Asia, 
Africa and North and South America should 
be carried by English ships or ships of the 
places of origin. 

This had in view the monopolization of 
trade between Britain and her colonies in 
order to sweep away the merchant fleet of 
Holland, which constituted a very strong 
rival of the British merchant marine in 
those days. 

Tlie policy adhered to by Britain at that 
time was unique so far as its exclusive 
nature was concerned. 

In succeeding periods, multifarious laws 
and measures for the subsidization of her 
shipping trade were employed and a great 
merchant fleet was horn to Britain during 
some 200 yards in consequence. 
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In 1854> ilie abolished tb'O Navigation 
regulations and has since thrown open her 
coasting trade to -ships of all countries. 

The reason therefor is, it is said, that 
there existed no rival for the British mer- 
chant marine by that time and also it was 
in the best interest of Britain that she 
should prefer free trade to protective trade 
viewed from the angle of her industrial 
policies. 

Therefore, except for the accommodation 
of funds for the construction of auxiliary 
cruisers to the Cunard Line, no indirect 
protection is accorded her shipping by the 
British Government. 

That the import of ships and shipbuild- 
ing materials is free from import duty in 
that country reflects her free trade principle. 

However, it must not be ignored that 
even Britain is expending a fairly large sum 
of money annuall 3 ’ by way of granting direct 
protection to her shipping. It can be classi- 
fied as (a) mail subsidies, (6) naval svibven- 
- tions and (c) colonial subsidies. 

The mail subsidy is granted to steamship 
companies that engage in the transporta- 
tion of mails on specified routes under mail 
contract with the Government. 

The mail contract sj'stein was concluded 
in Great Britain first of all other countries 
in the world. 

It originated when 'the British Govern- 
ment entered into a contract with the Pen- 
insular Steamship Company with respect to 
the carrying of mails between Britain, Spain 
and Portugal in 1838. 

At the present time, the British Govern- 
ment entrusts the carrying of mails with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company, the Cunard Line, the 
Royal Mail Steamship Company and some 
ten other steamship companies under mail 
contracts with them. 

Previous to tile war, or in the fiscal year 
1912-1.3, the Government subsidies granted 
to the various shipping companies amounted 
to £580,000. 

The naval subvention means a subsidy of 
£150,000 a year that was granted to the 
Cunard Line, in addition to £2,600,000 
object of requisitioning its two 25-knot clip- 
pers, the Mauretania and the Lusitania, 
before the war. 

It is said that after the sinking of the 
last named ship, the subvention was cut 
down to .£90,000 a year. 

The shipbuilding funds referred to above 
were accommodated by the British Govern- 
ment to the Cunard Line at 2'75 per cent', 
interest ne'r annum, to be paid bapk in 
annual instalments spreading over 20 years, 


in 1903, when the two sNpeirb ships were 
laid down. 

The colonial subsidy is a subsidy granted 
to steamship companies that are operating 
their ships in the services to the West 
Indies. Between 1907 and 1917, it did not 
exceed £25,000 annually. 

Of £759,000, or some Yen 7,500,000, the 
total of the Government subsidies and sub- 
vention mentioned above, Yen 1,500,000 was 
borne by the British Government and Gie 
rest by the Governments of British overseas 
dominions such as Canada, Australia and 
India. 

Besides, these domiirion governments were 
.spending Yen 9,500,000 as subsidies for ship- 
ping companies independently of the home 
government in the fiscal j'ear 1912-13. 

Therefore, it may be seen that the subsi- 
dies granted to shipowmers by the home and 
dominion Governments of the British Empire 
must have totalled more than Yen 17,000,000 
prior to the war. 

What I have stated above is an outline 
of the marine policy adopted by Britain, 
Most of her shipping companies do not 
receive protection from the Government and 
it is a matter for admiration that they have 
elevated themselves to a position that they 
can shoulder the burdens of the British 
merchant marine without official assistance 
and help. 

However, it is problematical whether they 
will be able to maintain their independence 
and self-reliance in the future as in the past. 

For, taking into consideration the attitude 
assumed by the British authorities and people 
toward the merchant marine of their country 
during the late war, they will by no means 
stickle for their traditional principle of inde- 
pendence and liberty so far as the protection 
of their shipping trade goes. 

Even before the war when the rise of the 
merchant marine of Germany menaced the 
carrying trade of Britain, Lord Griffin, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, advocated that the 
coasting trade of the British Empire, name, 
steamship services between the homeland and 
overseas possessions, should be restricted to 
some extent. 

To-day, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and other British dominions and colonies do 
not, it appears, permit foreign ships to engage 
in the services along their coasts and, more- 
over, they allow special and favourable, treat- 
ment to British ships in pursuance of the 
principle of restriction of the"** coasting trade, 
comprising the services between all the 
dominions and colonies of the British Empire, 
once propounded by Lord Griffin. 

This tendency of protecting its orm ship- 
ing on the part of Britain has gained moae 
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strengtk and becoma more conspicuous since 
fciie war and there are numerous indications 
pointing to the possibility of the traditional 
iieo trade principle being abandoned by the 
authorities and people of Britain in the near 
" future. 

The adoption of a special customs tariff 
between the home country and her colonies 
and the discriminative treatment of articles 
imported from abroad incidental thereto, the 
legislation of foreign trade regulations for the 
encouragement of export trade, and the en- 
forcement of measures for protecting domestic 
industries all bespeak that new departures are 
about to be made in the industrial and 
commercial policies of Great Britain. On the 
other hand, it is a fact that Britain is leaving 
, no stone unturned in rehabiliating her 
merchant marine, which was adversely ainected 
by the war more or less, to its pre-war status. 

Above all, she is paying the closest attention 
to the ultranovel and extremely drastic ship- 
ping subsidy law enacted by the Uinited 
States and a xrlan'is being canvassed in order 
to combine alt the shipping of the British 
Empire into a compact body to checkmate 
.America’s new maritime policy. Under 
these circumstances, it cannot be supposed 
that the traditional principle of independence 
tmd self-reliance will be loyally observed in 
the administration of her merchant marine 
by Britain in the days to come. 

(2) Merchant Marine Subsidization Policy 
of France. 

In the days of Nepoleon, the merchant 
marine of France was nearly as great as that 
of Britain. It was considerably enlarged in 
parallel with the putting into practice of a 
grand colonization policy by the French Gov- 
ernment. 

In spite of the fact that France is not dis- 
advantageously placed geographically as a 
maritime nation, her shipping trade gradually 
declined from theAniddle of the 19th century, 
vihen sailing-ships were discarded in favour of 
steamships as the medium of sea-borne trade, 
and the commerce of Europe began to be 
concentrated in the large cities and commer- 
cial jrorts of the continent. 

The scarcity of iron and coal in that country 
and the deficiency in the production of articles 
which were requisite for the development of 
her shipping trade in her interior were respon- 
sible for the sliding back of France to a 
second class maritime nation. 

However, it is almost imparalleled in the 
history of the world’s merchant marine that 
bhe succeeding administrations of France, 
attaching a supreme importance to the sub- 
sidization of her merchant marine by the 


State, have used their very best endeavours, 
directly and indirectly for the growth and 
advancement of her shipping trade. 

Aside from the actual results of their 
exertions, the strenuous efforts made by the 
French authorities in developing the cai’rying 
trade of their coxmtry for several decades in 
the past deserve a most careful study by the 
student of the marine policies of different 
Occidental nations. 


Direct Protection. 

Direct xrrotection given by the French Gov- 
ernment to its coim try’s ships consists in (1) 
subsidized mail contracts and (2) the general 
steamship service encouragement law. 

The subsidized mail contracts have been 
in force since as early as 1861. At the present 
time, the French Government is related to the 
principal steamship companies in France with 
respect to the transportation of mail matter 
under these contracts. 

According to investigations made in 1913, 
or the year preceding the outbreak of the late 
\yar, the French Government was granting 
annual subsidies, amounting to upwards of 
ien 10,000,000 to the Messageries Maritimes, 
the General Trans-Atlantic Steamship Com- 
pany and six other steamship companies which 
were engaged in the New York, the West 
Indies, the Central American, the South 
American, the East and West African, the 
Far Eastern, the Australian, the East Medi- 
terranean, the Algerian, and the Dover Straits 
services, etc. • 

The general steamship service encourage- 
ment law was put in operation for the first 
time in January, 1881. 

The State protection accorded the French 
merchant marine under this law tvas at first 
divided into two bounties, viz., shipbuilding 
bounty and steamship service bounty. 

Later, however, the law was revised more 
than once and, in April, 1902, it was so 
modified as to classify the steamship service 
bounty into “ Prime a Navigation,” or the 
bounty for ships built in foreign countries. 

In April, 1900, it was again modified into 
the existing law which classifies the said 
State bounty into (1) shipbuilding bounty and 
(2) steamship service bounty. 

The latter is expressed as ‘‘ Compensation 
d'armement ” in French and ‘‘ Equipment 
bounty ” in Enghsh, and it is given to ocean- 
going 'shipc of 100 gross tons and up and not 
older than 12 years which are engaged in 
ocean services, regardless of whether they are 
constructed in France or in foreign countries, 
I^rovided that, in the latter case, they are 
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registered in France within two years of 
their completion. 

The granting of the steamship service 
bounty purposes to lielp the French merchant 
'marine in the defrayal of the costs of operation 
and maintenance which are generally higher 
than those in other countries, especially 
Jiritain. * 

In ■ 1913, more than Yen 10,000,000 was 
spent in the form of this bounty by the French 
Government. 

Indirect Protection. 

Indirect protection is being extended to the 
French - merchant marine in the following 
forms : — 

(1) The prohibition of coast-wise trade. By 
the navigation regulations promulgated in 
September, 1793, foreign ships were prohibited 
from engaging in the coastwise trade of 
France. Later, the services between the 
homeland and Algeria were also brought under 
these regulations. 

(2) The extenuation of import duty on ships 
and shipbuilding materials. Prior to the en- 
forcement of the sliipbuilding bounty law in 
1881, all the materials for the construction 
of .ship.s were exempted from customs tax, 
but an import duty of a very low rate has 
since been levied on ships and shipbuilding 
materials imported from abroad. 

(3) The granting of special railway freight 
rates for goods carried by French ships. In 
Fiance, railway freight rates are classified as 
general domestic, export, and special freight 
rates. 

• The last mentioned rates are a little lower 
than the first-named, and are fixed by con- 
tracts concluded between the steamship and 
railway companies, as may be seen from the 
fact that the Jlessageries Jvlaritimes and the 
General Trans-Atlantic Steamship Company 
are making use of the privilege of through 
freight rates in the Far Fastern line and the 
New York lino respectively. 

(■I) The accommodation of funds for the 
purchase and construction of ships by the 
Government. 

In 1916, the French Government enacted 
a law providing that funds not exceeding 
100,000,000 francs might be accommodated 
to shipowners in France at low interest for 
the purpose and construction of ships for the 
purpose of increasing the number of bottoms. 

It goes without saying that the law was 
enacted as a means for meeting the exigencies 
of the late war, and was to bo repealed within 
one year after the restoration of peace. 

In spite of its temporary nature, the legis- 
lation of the law was attended by fairly 
satisfactory results. 


(5) The reimbursement of canal-dues paid 
by French ships. The mail contract entered 
into by the French Government with the 
Messagerie Maritimes whose ships ply between 
Fiance and Australian and Far Eastern ports 
carrying mails, under date of December 80, 
1911, provides that the dues paid by the 
company’s ships for the passage of the Suez 
Canal will be reimbursed. 

(6) The right of precedence given to French 
ships for the carrying of goods owned by the 
French Government. 

When the ships which were constructed 
under the shipping nationalization system 
during the late war were sold to private 
shipowners the French Government decided 
F) invest these ships with the privilege under 
notice. 

As a matter of fact, the measures adopted 
by the French Government for the subsidiza- 
tion of its country’s shipping seem to be 
perfect. 

Furthermore, the subsidies and bounties 
given to the French merchant marine by it 
exceed Yen 20,000,000 a year which is the 
largest in the world. 

Notwithstanding this, the shipping trade of 
France, does not show any marked develop- 
ment and progress, which is, perhaps, due 
to the causes stated before and also that, the 
rules pertaining to State subsidization, being 
too exacting and rigid, cause trouble to ship- 
owners and that, naturally unsuited' ior 
colonizers, the French have repeatedly faued 
in the execution of their colonization policies 
in the past. 

The Japanese people ought to take a great 
Ic.cson from the fact that,_ howsoever perfect 
the measures for subsidizing a merchant 
marine may bo, the development of the ship- 
ping trade of a country cannot be achieved 
unless its people are rich in self-consciousness 
and painstaking for realizing it. 

Italy is well qualified to be a first-class 
maritime nation in that she has long coast- 
lines and a large population, a considerable 
number of which are found in countries beyond 
the seas as emigrants and colonizers, that she 
can easily have at her disposal many superior 
seamen and that wages are comparatively 
lower in Italy than in other countries, but 
her shipping trade in a modern sense has not 
been sufficiently developed to be such owing 
to her weak points such as the scarcity of iron 
and coal produced in her territory just the 
same as in the case of France and the dwarfed 
state of her shipbuilding industry, for which 
the imposition of heavy taxes is mainly 
responsible and, consequently, she is stiU 
constrained to remain as a second-class mari- 
time power in the world. 
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However, the merchant marine policy , 
adopted by the Italian Government is very ' 
elaborate and comprehensive in its design. 
Sifice it allowed a reduction of 10 per cent, in 
customs tariff for goods exported and imported 
by Italian bottoms and, moreover, granted a 
subsidy of about Yen 20 per ton to ships 
constructed at her shipbuilding-yards and 
dcolcyards by a law promulgated in 1816, it 
has enacted and carried into force many laws 
and measures for the protection of her 
merchant marine. 


Direct Protection. 

(A] Taking after France, the Italian Gov- 
ernment created the moi’chant ship bounty 
system and has since published new and 
revised laws governing the system. 

Of thorn, the laws promulgated in July, 
1011 and June, 1013, are in force to-day. 
They provide the granting of the following 
bounties : — 

(a) Shipbuilding bounty. This comprises 
(!) " Compensi di construzione,” (2) “ Com- 
ponai daziario," purposing to help shipowners 
and shiphuildcrs in the payment of customs 
duties on ships and shipbuilding materials 
imported from abroad, and (3) repair bounty. 

{/)) Steamship service bounty. 

(c) Cargo-sliip bounty. This is a now 
bounty created in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law of June, 1913, and re- 
pre.aents an annual allowance of 2'.'3 per cent, 
of its value granted for ten years to every high- 
class cargo-ship of 1,000 tons gross and -up 
and not older than 20 years, provided it 
engages in services for 100 days a year at 
least, and, in case the period of its annual 
services is shorter than that specified above, 
tlie bounty to be bestowed upon it shall be 
decreased to a certain extent. 

Investigations made in 1910 'show that the 
Italian Government paid Yen 1,010,000 as the 
shipbuilding bounty. Yen 80,000 as the sub- 
vention for the repair of ships, and for the 
defrayal of customs duties by shipowners, and 
Yen 3,310,000 as the steamship service 
Ixjunty, the total being Yen 2,400,000. The 
cargo-ship bounty is feed at approximately 
Yen 888,000 a year. 


(B) Mail subsidy. The granting of this 
subsidy was first carried into practice -ia 1877. 
The law of June, 1913, in force at the present 
time provides that the three Italian steamship 
companies which are operating several ocean 
and near-sea services are the recipients 
of armual subsidies of about Yen 6,430,000. 

Previous to the late war, or in September,, 
1912, to be exact, the principal steamship 
companies in Italy concluded a contract with 
the Brazilian Government for the operation 
of fortnightly services for the transportation 
of emigrants from Italy to Brazil for five 
years, receiving an annual subsidy of some 
Yen 2.'35,000 in return. 

According to latest advices, the amount of 
subsidies granted to shipping companies for 
their foreign services as well as the plan for 
subsidizing the construction of ships contem- 
plated by the Italian Government are as 
lollows : 


The foreign service subsidies stood at 

20.000. 000 lira in 1914, but they increased 
to 240,000,000 lira in 1922, and are estimated 
at 300,000,000 lira for the fiscal year 1923. 

100.000. 000 'lira out of 240,000,000 -lira de- 
frayed as such in 1922 and 140,000,000 
lira out of 300,000,000 lira to be laid 
out under tlie item as above in 1923 
represent subsidies granted or to be granted 
to the Lloyd Triostino Steamship Company 
and the Austrian Steamship Company, which 
wore transferred to the po.ssosBion of Italy 
after the late war. 


With the object of encouraging the con- 
struction of passenger and cargo-ships, reliev- 
ing the difficulties experienced by sbipbuild- 
iug-yards in the working of their business 
and lessening unemployment in the shipbuild- 
ing industry, the Italian Govemraent is said 
to introduce a bill authoriv.ing it to disburse 
shipbuilding subsidies, amounting to 

325,000,000 lira, for four years in the manner 
given below into the next session of the 
Italian Parlianicnt: 

lira. 


1922- 23 . 

1923- 24 . 

1924- 25 . 

1925- 26 . 


. 80.000,000 
. 90.000,000 
. 100,000,000 
. 5,600,000 




